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LAB 
L Is a 7 conſonant, which preſerves al- 
the ſame ſound in Engliſh. At the 
end of a monoſyllable it is always doubled; 
2, ali, fill ; except after a diphthong ; 
as, fail, feel. In à word of more ſyllables 
it is written fingle ; as, channel, canal. It 
is ſometimes put betore e, and ſounded feebly 
after it; 'as, 25 title. 
LA. interje&. See ; look ; behold. Shakſpeare. 
LA'BDANUM. / A reſin, of a ftrong not un- 
plealant ſmell, and an aromatick, but not 
agreeable taſte. Hill. 
To LA'BEFY. v. a. [labefacio, Latin.) To 
. _ weaken ; to impair. | 
LABEL. V [/abe//um, Latin. 
. A ſmall ſlip or ſcrip of writing. Shak/. 


2. Any thing appendant te a larger writing. 


Aylife. 
3. [In law. ] A narrow ſlip of paper 


or parch- 
ment affixed to a deed or writing, in order to 
hold the appending ſeal. 


Harris. 

LABENT. 2. Cabent, Lat.] Sliding; gliding ; 
ſlipping. 

LA HAI. a. [abialit, Latin.) Uttered by 
the lips. i Holger. 

LA'BIATED. @. [/abium, Latin.] Formed 
with lips. 

LA'BIODE NTAL. 2. [/abium and” dentalir, 
Lat.) Formed or pronounced by the co- 
operation of the lips and teeth. Folder. 

LABO'RANT, / [/aborans, Lat.] A chymiſt : 
not in uſe. | Boyle. 

LA'BORATORY. /. [ /aborateire, French. ] 


A chymiſt's werkroom. Boyle. 
LABO*'RIOUS. a. [/aborieux, French; labs- 
rieſur, Latin. ] | 
1. Diligent in work; affiduous. South. 


2. Requiring labour; tireſome ; not eaſy. Ag. 
LABO*RIOUSLY, ad. With labour; with 
toil. Decay of Piety. 
LABO'RIOUSNESS. /. Tu laborious. 
1. Toilfomeneſs; difficulty. Decay of Piety. 
2. Diligence; afliduity. 
wk wa e. French; /abor, Lat.] 
1. The act of doing what requires a painful 
exertion of ſtrength ; bakſp. 
2. Work to be done. Hooker. 
3. Work done; performance. 
4- Exerciſe ; motion with ſome degree of 
violence. Harvey. 
F. Childbirth ; travail. South. 
To LA'BOUR, 7, . [Labore, Latin.] 
1. To toil ; to act with painſul effort. Shak. 
2. To do work; to take pains, * Ecelus. 
3. To move with difficulty. Granville.- 
4. To be diſeaſed with: not uſed. . Forſor. 
5. To be indiftreſs ; to be preſſed, ake. 
6. To be in childbirth ; to be in travail. Dry. 
To LA'BOUR. . a. | | 
1. To work at; to move with difficulty. Pope, 


pains ; toil. 


15 


N 
2. To beat; to belabour. © 


LA'BOURER. V [/abourewr, French. j 
1. One who i employed in coarſe and toil- 


. 


ſome work. i | Swift. 
2, One who takes pains in any employment. 
anville. 


LA'BOURSOME. 2. Made with great labour 
and diligence: not in uſe. . Sbatſpeare. 
LA'BRA, { 5” A lip: not uſed. Sh. 
LA'BYRINTH. I [/abyrinthus, Latin. ] A 
maze; a place with inextricable - 
windings. Denham. 
LAC. / Lac is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of a gum, but improperly, becauſe it is 
inflammable, and not ſoluble in water. We 
have three ſorts. 1. The ſtick /ac, 2, The 


ſeed lac. 3+ The ſhell /ac. Hill. 
LACE. /. [/acet, French. ] 

1. A ſtring; a cord. Spenſer. 
2. A ſnare ; a gin. * Fairfax. 
3. A platted ſtring, with which women faſten 
their clothes, Swift. 
4. Ornaments of fine thread curiouſly woven. 
on. 

5. Texture of thread, with gold or filver. 
Herbert. 


6. Sugar. A cant word; now out of uſe. Prior. 
To LACE. v. a. [from the m_ | 

1. To faſten with a ſtring run through eilet 

holes Congreve. 


2. To adorn with gold or filver textures ſe- 

ed on. 3 

3. To embelliſh with variegations. 

4. To beat; to laſh. L' Efftrange. 
LA'CED Mutton. A whore. Shakſpeare. 
LA'CEMAN. / [ace and man.] One wha 

deals in lace. Addifon. 
LA'CERABLE. a. [from /acerate.} Such as 

may be torn. | Harvey. 
To LA'CERATE. v. a. [lacero, Latin. ] Toi 
tear; to rend. «INE Derbams. 
LACERA'TION. / from /acerate. ] The act 
of tearing or rending; the breach made by 
tearing. : Ardutbnot. 
LA'CERATIVE. a. [from /acerate. } Tears 
ing; having the r to tear. arvey. 
LA'GHRYMAL. . [/achrymal, Erench. ] 

Generating tears. | 7 nah 
LA'CHRYMARY. a. [ /achryma, Lat.] Con- 

taining tears. | Addiſon. 
LACHRYMA'TION. { {from lachryma, 

Lat.] The act of weeping, or ſhedding tears. 
LA'CHRYMATORY.f.  lachrymateire, Fr.] 

A veſſel in which tears are gathered to the 
| honour of the dead. 

LACI'NIATED. . [from /acinia, Latin.] 

Adorned with ttinges and borders 
To LACK. v. 2. { /accken, to leſſen, Dutch. 
To want; to need; to be without. © 

5 LACK. ... 
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LAP 


1. To be in want. Common Prayer. 
2. To be wanting. Genefis. 
LACK. / [from the verb.] Want; need; 


failure, Hooker. 
LA'CKBRAIN. / [lack and brain.) One that 
wants wit, bs Wl Shakſpeare. 


LA'CKER. /. A kind of varniſh, which, ſpread 
upon a white ſubſtance, exhibits a gold colour. 
To LA'CKER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
imear over with lacker. Pope. 
LA'CKEY. 7. [/aquais, French. } An atteud- 
ing ſervant; a ſootboy . Dryden. 
To LA'CKEY. v. a. | from the nown.] To 
attend fervilely. _ Ilten. 
To LA'CKEY. wv. ». To act as a footboy ; to 
pay ſervile attendance. Sardys. 
LA'CKLINEN. 4. [lack and linen. ] Wanting 
irts. Shakſpeare, 
LA'CKLUSTRE., 2. [/ack and He.] Want- 
ing brightneſs. Shakſpeare. 
LACO NICE. a. [ laconicus, Lat. Jaconique, 
Fr.] Short; brief. Pope. 
LA*CONISM. V {/aconiſme, Fr.] A con- 
ciſe ſtyle. Collier. 
LACO'NICALLY. ad. [from laconic t.] 
Briefly.; conciſely. Camden. 
LA'CTARY. 2. {/2&#arexs, Lat.] Milky; 
full of juice like milk. Brown. 
LA*CTARY. / [ /aftarium, Latin.) A dairy» 
houſe. 
LACTA'TION. / [/a@s, Latin.) The act 
or time of giving fuck. 3 
LA'CTEAL. a. pon. lac, Lat.] Milky; con- 
veying chyle of the colour of milk. Lecte. 
LA'CTEAL. J. The veſſel that conveys 
chyle. Arbuthnet. 
LA'CTEOUS. 4. { /aFexs, Latin. ; 
1. Milky. Brown. 
2. Lacteal; conveying chyle. Bentley. 
LACTE'SCENCE. /. acc, Latin. ) Ten- 
dency to milk, or milky colour. Boyle. 
LACTE'SCEN'T. a. Lace, Lat.] Pro- 
ducing milk, or a white juice. Arbuthnor. 
LACTI'FEROUS. a. { /ac and ere, Latin. 
What conveys or brings milk. Ray. 
LAD. / [leode, — 
1. A boy; a ſtripling, in familiar language. 
Watts, 


2. A boy; a young man, in paſtoral lan- 


guage. Spenſer. 
LA'DDER. /. ſhlavnpe, Saxon. ] 

1. A frame made with ſteps placed between 
. two upright pieces. Prior. 

2. Any thing by which one climbs. Sidney. 

3. A gradual riſe, Swift. 
LADE. /. The mouth of a river, from the 

Saxon lade, which ſignifies a purging or 


diſcharging. Gib/on. 
To LADEy-v. u. preter. /aded ; part. — 2 
laded or laden. [huden, Saxon, } 
I. To load; to freight; to burden. Bacon. 
2. [ hladan, to draw, Saxon. ] To heave out; 
to throw out. Temple. 


LA'DING. / {from /ade.} Weight; burden. 


LA'DLE. FS. Thlavle, Saxon. 


LAM 


1. A large ſpoon ; a veſſel with a long handle, 
uſed in throwing out any liquid trom the 

. veſſel containing it. Prior. 
2. The receptacle of a mill-wheel, into 
which the water falling turns it. 

LADY. / [hlap>rz, Saxon. | 
1. A woman ot high rank: the title of /ady 
properly belongs to the wives of knights, of all 
degrees above them, and to the daughters ot 
earls, and all of higher ranks. X. Charles. 
2. An illuſtrious or eminent woman. SA 
3. Aword of complaiſance uſed of women, Sh. 

LA'DY-BEDSTRAVW, / [gal/izm.} A plant 


of the ſtellate kind. Miller. 
BVI e J A ſmall red infcR vagi- 
LA' DY- F LY. nopennous. Gay. 


LA'DY-DAY. /. [/ady and day.] The day on 
which the annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin- 
is celebrated ; twenty-fifth of March. 

LA'DY-LIKE. a. [dy and /ike.] Soft; de- 


licate ; elegant. Dryden. 


LA'DY-MANTLE, /. A plant, Miller. 
LA'DYSHIP. / [from /ady.] The title of a 

lady. Ben Yonſon. 
LA'DY's-SLIPPER, / A plant. Miller. 
LA'DY's-SMOCK. J A plant. Miller. 
LAG. a. [ /agg, Swediſh, the end-] 

1. Coming ebind ; falling ſnort. Carew. 

2. Sluggiſh ; flow ; tardy. Dryden. 

3. Laſt ; long delayed. Shakſpeare, 
LAG. / 

1. The loweſt claſs; the rump ; the fag end. 


Shakſpeare. 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. Pope. 
Ts LAG. v. . 
1. To loiter ; to move ſlowly. Dryden. 
2. To ſtay behind ; notto come in. Swift. 
LA'GGER. {. | from lag. 1A loiterer; an idler. 
LA'ICAL. a. { /aigue, French; /aicus, Lat. 
aa .] Belonging to the laity, or people, as 
diſtinct from the clergy. amder. 
LAID. Preterit participle of lay. Swift. 
LAIN. Preterit participle of /ie. Boyle. 
LAIR, /. [/ai, French. ] The couch of a boar, 
or wild beaſt, Milter. 
LAIRD, /. [hlapopd, Saxon. ] The lord of a 
manor in the Scottiſh dialet. Cicaveland. 
LA'ITY.F. Da.] | 
1. The people, as diſtinguiſhed from the 


clergy. Swift. 
2. The ſtate of a layman, Aylife. 
LAKE. /. [/ac, French; /aczs, 1 


1. A large diffuſion of inland water. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall plaſh of vater 
3. A middle colour, beivcen ultramarine and 
vermilion. Dryden. 

LAMB. / [/amb, Gothick and Saxon. ] 

1. The young of a ſheep. Pope. 
2. Typically, the Saviour of the world. 

LA'MBATIVE. a. [ trom /ambso, Latin, to 
* Taken by licking. Brown. 

LA'MBATIVE. , A medicine taken by lick - 
ing with the tougue. Wiſeman. 

LA'MBENT. a. | /ambens, Latin. ] Playing 


; gliding over without harm. Dryden, 


: LAM 
LA'MBKIN. Y [from /amb.] A little lamb. 


| " Spenſer. 
LA'MBS-WOOL. / [/amb and wal. Ale 
mixed with the pulp ot roaſted apples. 
LAMDOTDAL. . [Aud and 8338. ] Hav- 
ing the form of the letter lamda or A. Sharp. 
LAME. &: [ laam, lama, Saxon. ] 
1, Crippled ; diſabled in the limbs. Danie/. 
2 Hobbling ; not ſmooth : alluding to the 
feet of a verſe. Dryden. 
3. Imperic& ; unſatisfactory. Bacon. 
To LAME. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 


cripple. Shakſpeare. 
LA'MELLATED. 4. | /amella, Latin. | Co- 
vered with films or plates. Der bam. 


LA'MELY. ad. | from /ame.] 
s. Like a cripple ; without natural force or 
aQtivity. Wiſeman. 
-2. Imperfectly; without a full or complete 
exhibition of all the parts. Dryden. 
LA'MENESS. /. [from lame. 
1. The ſtate ot a cripple ; loſs or inability of 
limbs, | Dryden. 
2. Imperſection ; weakneſs. Dryden. 
To LAME'NT. v. . | /amentor, dus) To 
mourn; to wail z to grieve; to expreſs ſor- 
Dryden. 
mourn ; 
Dryden. 


row. 
To LAME'NT. v. a. To bewail; to 
to bemoan; to ſorrow for. 
LAME'NT. / [ /amentum, Latin. ] 
I. Sorrow audibly expreſſed ; lamentation ; 
grief uttered in complaints or cries. Dryden. 
2. Expreſſion of ſorrow. Sbak/peare. 
LA'MENTABLE. a. [ /amentabi/is, Latin. ] 
1. To be lamented ; cauſing ſorrow. Shat/p. 
2. Mournful ; ſorrowiul ; exprefling ſorrow. 


Sidney. 
3. Miſerable, in a ludicrous or low ſenſe 
pitiful ; deſpicable. Stilling fleer. 
LA'MENTABLY. ad. [ from /amentab/e. | 
1. With expreſſions or tokens of forrow ; 
mournfully, Sidney. 
2. So as to cauſe ſorrow. Shakſpeare. 
3. Pitilully ; deſpicably. a 
LAMENTA'TION. /.} amentatio, Lat.] Ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow ; audible grief. Sp. 
LAME'NTER. / {| from lament.] He who 
mourns or laments. Spectater. 
LA'MENTINE. /. A fiſh called a leacow or 
manatee, which is near twenty feet long, the 
head reſembling that of a cow, and two ſhort 
feet, with which it creeps on the ſhallows and 
rocks to get food ; but has no fins. Bailey. 
LAMINA. T [Latin.) Thin plate; one 
coat laid over another. Sharp. 
LA'MINATED. 2. [from /amina.) Plated : 
uſed of ſuch bodies whoſe contexture diſco- 
vers ſuch a diſpoſition as that of Ro Jying 


over one another. rp. 
To LAMM. v. 2. To beat ſoundly with a 
cudgel. | 
LA'MMAS. / The firſt of Auguſt. Facon. 
LAMP. / „French; /ampas, Latin. ] 


1. A light made with oil and a wick. Hoyle. 
2. Any kind of light in poetical > 


real or metaphorical. 


LAN 


LA'MPASS. / | lampar, French. ] A lump of 
fleſh, — Al debe of a — * the roof 


of a horſe's mouth. tarrier's Die. 
LAMPBLA'CK. / [/amp and Sack.] It is 
made by holding a torch under the bottom of 
a baſin, and as it is furred ſtrik ing it with a 
feather into ſome ſhell. Peacbank 
LA'MPING. a [Ai] Shining; ſparks 
ling : not uſed. Spenſer. 
LAMPO'ON. / A perſonal ſatire ; abuſe; cen- 
{ure written not to reform but to vex. Dryg. 
To LAMPO'ON, v. a. [irom the noun. ] To 
abuſe with perſonal ſatire. a 
LAMPO'ONER. /. 8 lam poon. ] A ſerib- 
bler of perſonal ſatire. Tatter. 
LA'MPKEY. V {/amproye, French.] A fiſh 
much like the ee). Halten. 
LAMPRON / A kind of fea fiſh. Broome. 
LANCE, Je. [fance, French; lancea, Latin. ] 


A long ſpear. Sidney, 
To LANCE. v a. [from the noun. ] 150 
1 To pierce; to cut. Shakſpeare. 


2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order to 


cure. Dryden. 
LA'NCELY. a. —_ lance.) Suitable to a 
lance : not in uſe. Sidney. 


LANCEPE'SADE. / [ance ſpezzatre, F 2 
The officer under the corporal. Cleaveland. 
LA'NCET. / [/ancette, French. ] A ſmalt 
pointed chirurgical inftrument. MHiſemar. 
To LANCH. v. . [ lancer, Fr. This word is 
too often written /aunch.] To dart; to caſt 
as a lance j to throw; to let fly. Pope. 
LANCINA'TION. /. {from /ancins, Latin. 
Tearing; laceration. . 
To LA'NCINATE. v. a. [ /ancine, Lat.] Te 
tear; to rend; to lacerate. N 
LAND. / [land, Saxon. ] 
1. A country ; à region, diſtin from other 
countries. Spenſer. 
2. Earth, diſtin from water. Abbot. 
3. Ground; ſurface of the place. Locke, 
4. An eftate real and immoveable. Xrolles. 
. Nation; people. Dryder. 
8 Urine. An 94 word. . — 
To LAND. v. a. ¶trom the noun.} To let on 
more. Dr En. 
To LAND. v. x. To come to ſhore. acon. 
LA'NDED. 2. { from /ard. } Having a fortune 
in-land. Shakſpeare. 
LA'NDFALL. I [land and fall.] A tudden 
tranſlation of property in land by the death of 
arich man. 
LA'NDFLOOD. /. [and and foed.) Inunda- 
tion. larenden. 
LAND- FORCES. / [ /and and forces. ] War- 
like powers not naval ; ſoldiers that ſerve on 
land, Temple. 
LANDGRAVE. / [ /and and grave, a county 
German.] A German title of dominion. 
LA'NDHOLDER. / [/and and bed: ] One 
who holds land. he. 
LA'NDJOBBER. /. [/and and jeb.] One who 
buys and ſells lands tor other men. Swift, 
2 { from /and.] 
N 
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LANE. / {/aen, Dutch. ] 


Shakſpeare. 
LANDLOCKED. 4. [/and and 40 Shut 
4. 


LAN 


L.\UNDLADY. V/ [/and and lady. 
I. A woman who has tenauts holding from 


her. 
2. The miſtreſs of an inn. Swift. 
LA'NDLESS. a. [from land.] Without pro- 


rty; without fortune. 


in, or encloſed with land. 4% n. 
LA'NDLOPER./. land and lespen, Dutch. ] 


A landman; a term of reproach uſed by ſea- 


men of thoſe who pals their lives on ſhore. 
LA'NDLORD. F{. [ /and and /ord. 


1. One who owns lands or es, and has 
tenants under him, Spenſer, 
2. The maſter of an inn. Addiſon. 


LANDMARK. / [/and and mark. } Any 
thing ſet up to preſerve boundaries. Dey den. 
LA'NDSCAPE. V { land/chape, Dutch. 
I. A region; the proſpect ot a country. Add. 
2. A picture, repreſenting an extent of ſpace, 
with the various objects in it. Pope. 
LA'ND-TAX. / [/and and tax.] Tax laid 
upon land and houfes. a Locke. 
LA'ND-WAITER. / [/and and waiter. ] An 
uſſicer of the cuſtoms, who is to watch what 
goods are landed. Swift. 
LA'NDWARD. ad. [from Jan.] Toward 
the land. - Sandys. 


1. A narrow way between hedges. Locke. 
2. A narrow ſtreet ; an alley. Sprat. 
3. A paſſage between men itanding on each 
hide. | Bacon. 

LA'NERET. 4 A little hawk. 
LA'NGUAGE. / [ langage, French. ] 

1. Human ſpeech. Halder. 
2. The tongue of one nation as diſtinct irom 
others. | Shakſpeare. 
3- Style; manner of expreſſion. Roſcommun. 

LA'NGUAGED. a. { from the noun. } Hav- 
ing various languages. Pope. 

LA'NGUAGE-MASTER. / One whoſe pro- 

teſſion is to teach languages. Spectator. 


LA'NGUET. / { languette, Fr.] Any ching 


cut in the torm of a tongue, _ 
LA'NGUID. a. [/anguidns, Latin. } 

4; Faint; weak; ſceble. 

2. Dull; heartleſs. Adgdijen . 
LA'NGUIDLY, ad. Weakly; feebly. Boyle. 
LA'NGUIDNESS. /. ſtrom /arguid. ] Weak 

nets; feebleneſs ; want ot ſtrength. 


7. LANGUISH. v. . {/angair, French; 


R * 


langueo, Latin. ] ; , 

1. To grow feeble ; to pine away ; 40 Joſe 
ſtrength. . Dryden. 

2. To be no longer vigorous in motion. Dry. 
3. To fink or pine under ſorrow. - Shat/p. 


4. To look with ſoftneſs or tenderneſs, Dry. 


LA'NGUISH. / [from the verb.] Sqit ap- 

pearance. - r Hebe. 
LA'NGUISHINGLY, az. { from /anFuifhing.}, 
1. Weakly; ſeebly; with tceble ſoftneſs. Pope. 
2. Dully; 'tediouſly,” _ Sidney. 
LA'NGUISHMENT. / angufaments Fr.] 


1. State of piuing. 


a . 15 _— 
, Soſtueſs of mien. Did. 


CY 4 
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Bentley. 


L AP 


LA'NGUOR. / [Langer, Lets.) 

1. Faintneſs; weariſomeneſs, Shakſpeare. 

_ 2. Liltleſineſs ; inattention. att, 
3. Soſtueſs; laxity.  Danciad. 


LA'NGUOROUS. @. [/anguereux, French.) 

_ Tedious; melancholy: not in uſe. Spenſer. 

Tc LA'NIATE. v. 4. [/anio, Latin. } To tear 
in pieces; torend; to lacerate. 

LA'NIFICE. V | /anificium, Latin. ] Woollen 
manufacture. Bacon. 

LANT'GEROUS. a. [ /aniger, Latin.] Bear- 
ing wool, 4 


LANK. a. {/anche, Dutch.] 


1. Looſe ; uot filled up ; not ſtiffened out ; 
not tat; not plump; ſlender. Boyle. 
2. Faint; languid. Milton, 


LANBN ESS. / {from /ark.) Want of plump- 
neſs. 

LA'NNER, /. [/azier, French; l/annarins, 
Lat.] A ſpecies of hawk. 

LA'NSQUENET./. {ance and Anecht, Dut.] 
i. A common foot foldier. , - - 
2. A game at cards. 
LA'NTERN. / | /amterne, French: it is by 
miſtake often wriuven /antborn. } 
I. A tranſparent cale tor a candle. Locle. 
2. A lighthouſe; a light hung out to guide 
ips. Addiſon. 
LA'N'TERN jaws, A thin viſage. Addiſon. 

LANU'GINOUS. 3. {[anmugingſur, Latin. 
Downy ; covered with ſoft hair. 

LAP. / [izppe, Saxon. } 

1. The looſe part of a garment, which may 
be doubled at pleaſure. Swift, 
2. The part of the clothes that is ſpread hori- 
zontally over the knees as one fits down, 1» 

as any thing may lie on it. Shakſpeare. 

To LAP. v. 4. [ from the noun, ] | 
1. To wrap or twiſt round any thing. Newt. 
2. To involve in any thing. Swift. 

To LAP. v. . To be ſpread or turned over 
any thing. Grew. 

To LAP. v. x. [lapplan, Saxon.] To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. Digby. 

To LAP. v. 4. To lick up, Chapmar. 
LA'PDOG, / Ci and deg.} A little dog, 

. tondled by ladies in the lap. . Dryden. 

LA'PFUL. /. [ /ap and fac. } As much as can 
be contained in the lap. Lecke. 

LA'PICIDE. / [/apicida, Lat.] A ſtonecuiter. 

LA'PIDARY, / {/apidaire, French, ] One 
; Who deals in ſtones or gems. MHocdzward. 

Te LA'PIDATE.. v. a. | /apido, Latin.] To 
. ſtone; to kill by ſtoning. |; 


* 


LAPLDA'TION, /. T/epidatio, Litig; « {api- 
dation, French. A ſtoning. 


LAPUDEOUS: a. [/apidexs, Latin] Stony; 
of the nature of ſtong,.., Ray. 
LAPIDE'SCENCE, /. [ /apidees, Lat.] Stony 


* 
” Coneretion. ; Brown. 


.LAPIDE'SCENT. a. [ lapideſcent,. Latin. 


Growing or turning to ſtone. N 
LAPIDLEICA'TION. V [ lapidification, Fr.] 


The act of torming ſtones. . Spc. 
LAPIDEFICK. a, [/apidifique, Fr.) Hm: 
Ang tones. e e. 
* "'S 


LAR 


LA'PIDIST. / few lapidir, Lat.] A dealer 
in ſtones or ge RA. 

LAPTS. /. /. [Lain A ſtone. 

LA'PIS La Azure ſtone, a copper ore, very 
compact and hard, ſo as to rake a hugh poliſh; 
it is worked into toys. The beauti ſuſ ultra- 
marine colour uſed by painters is only a cal- 


cination of /apis lazuli. Hill. 
LA'PPER. / | trom /ap.] 
1. One who wraps u Swift. 


2. One who laps or licks. 
LA'PPET. / 712 of /ap.] The part 
of a headareſs that hangs looſe. 
LAPSE. F. Cat, Latin. 
1. Flow; tall ; ghde; ſmooth courfe. Hale. 
2. Petty errour ; ſmall miſtake. Rogers. 
3. Tranfition of right from one to another. 
Jo LAPSE. v. 3. [trom the noun. ] 
1. Toglide lowly; to fall by degrees. S,. 
2. To fail in any thing; to lip. Shatfp. 
3. Toſlip, as by inadvertency or miſtake. Ad. 
4. To io e the proper time. Aylige. 
5. To fall by the negligence of one proprietor 
or another. Aylife. 
6. To fall from perſection, truth, or faith. 
Stilling flect. 
LA'PWING. / [/ap and wing.) A ctamor- 
ous bird with long wi . Dryden. 
LA'PWORK. /. | ap and work, ] Work in 
which one part is interchangeably wrapped 
over the other. rec. 
LA RBOARD. / The left-hand fide of a ſhip, 
when you ſtand with your face to the head : 
oppoſed to the farboard. Harris, 
LA'RCENY, /. | /arcin, French; 8 
Lat.] Pe _ Spectator. 
L ARCH. / | larix, Latin.] A tree. 
2 . [ far dum, Latin ; lard, French. ] 
. The greaſe of ſwine. Donne. 


. Bacon; the fleſh of ſwine. Dryden. 
To L ARD. „. a. | Zarder, French. ] 

1. To ftuff with bacon. King. 

2. To fatren. Shakſpeare. 


3- To mix with ſomething elſe by way of 
improvement. Dryden. 
LA'RDER. / [/ardier, old French. ] The 
room where meat is kept or faited. Afcham, 
LA*'RDERER. /. | trom /arder.] One who has 
the charge of the larder. 
LARDON. / [ French. | A bit of bacon. 
LARGE. a. large, French.) 


1. Big ; bulky. Temple. 

2. Wide; extenſive. Carew. 

3- Liberal ; abundant; plentiful. Thomſon. 
4. Copious; diffuſe. Clarendon. 

S. At LaxGt. Without reſtraint. Bacon. 

6. Ar Lancet. Diffunvely. Watts. 
LA'RGELY. ad. | from large. } 

1. Wigely ; extenſively. 

2. Copjouſty; diffuſely ; amply. Marte. 

3. Liberally ; bounteouſly. $wift. 

4. Abundantly ; without ſparing. Milton. 
LA'RGENESS. / [from rg. 

1. Bigneſs ; bulk. 1 Sprat 

2. Greatneſs ; comprehenſion. | Collier. 

J. Excenflen ;; amplitule, Hockey. 


Swift. 


LAS 
4. Wideneſs. © Bentley. 
LA RG ESS. / [arg, French. ] A preſent; 
a giſt; à bounty. * Denham. 
LARGT'TION. V | /argitis, Lat.] The act of 
giving. | 
* V [lapence, Saxon. ] A ſmall ſinging 
bir Shak/peare. 
LA'RK ER. 4x; bart. ] A catcher of larks. 
LA'RKSP R. / de/phinium.] A plant. 
LA'RVATED. a, 4 5 low nan Lat.] Maiked. 
LA'RUM. / [ from alarum or alarm.] 
1. Alarm; noiſe denoting danger. Shakſp. 
2. An inſtrument that makes a noiſe at a 
certain hour. Wilkins. 
LAKYNGOTOMY. I Nast and rtwwy 
laryngotomie, French. ] An operation where 
the torepart of the larynx is divided to aſſiſt 
reſpiration, during large tumours upon the 
upper parts ; as in a quinſy. Quincy. 
LA'RYNX. / [aagopt- ] The upper part of t 
trachea, whic * lies below the root of the 
tongue, betore the pharynx. wine 
LASCI'VIENT. a Tele, Let] — 
lickſome; wantoning. 
LASCI'VIOUS. a. Flaſetoas, Latin. 
1. Lewd ; huitful. South. 
3. Wagton ; v loft; luxurious. Shatfpeare. 
LASCI'VIOUSLY. ad. Lewdly ; wantoaly ; 
looſel 
LASCI/VIOUSNESS. J. [from ep. 
Wantonneſs; looſenels. Dryden. 
LASH. /. | /cblagen, Dutch.] 
1. A ce with any thing pliant and tough. 
Dryden. 
2. The 2 or point of che whip. batlf. 
3- A leaſh, or ſtring in which an animal is 
held : out of uſe. Tuer. 
4. A ſtroke of ſatire; a ſarcaſm. rage, 
To LASH. v. a. | trom the noun. | 
1. To ſtrike with any thing e 
ſcourge. 


2. To move with a ſudden ſpring or i 
3. Tobeat; toftrike with a arp found?P#ior, 
4 To ſcourge with ſatire, P 


oe. 
5. To tie any thing down to the fide or maſt 
of a ſhip: properly to ace. 

To LASH. v. ». To ply the whip. Gay. 

LA'SHER. / [ trom /4þb. ] nnn 
laſhes, 

I ASS. V A girl; a maid ; a young woman | 


Phil 
LA'SSITUDE. V [ /affituds, Latin. ] Weari- 
nets ; fatigue. More. 


LA'SSLORN. a. & and /orn. ] Forſaken 
his miſtreſs: not uled. a Aaahand 


LAST. a. [lacerv, Saxon. | 
1. Lateſt ; that tollows hs reſt in time. 
Samuel. 


2. Hindermoſt ; which follows in order of 
place. Pope. 

3. Beyond which there is no more. Cawley. 
4. Loweſt ; meaneſt. Pope. 

5. Next betore the preſent : 3 . 

6b. Utmoſt. 

7. At LasT. In coneluſion; 4 = 
EY Lasr ; the end. | Pope. 


LAT 


LAST. ad. 
1. The laſt time; the time next before the 
prelent. Shakſpeare. 
2. In concluſion. Dryden. 


To LAST. v. x. [lærran, Saxon. ] To en- 
dure; to condiauue; to perſevete. Locke. 

LAST. /. Lex. 5 
1. The mould on which ſhoes are lormed. 

| Adc ifon. 
2. [/aft, German.] A load; a certain weight 
or mea ture. 

LA'STAGE. /. [/:flage, Fr. /aftagie, Dut. ] 
1. Cuſtom paid tor ireightage. 

2. The bailalt of a ſhip. 

LA'STERY. /. A red colour. Spenſer. 

LA'STING. particip. a. [ from laft.] 
1. Continuing; durable. . 
2. Ot long continuance ; perpetual. Zoylc. 

LA'STINGLY. ad. Perp:iually ; durably. 

LA'STINGNESS./. [from /afting.] Durable- 


neſs ; continuance. Newton. 
LA'STLY, ad. | trom /aff.] 
I. In the laſt piace. Bacon. 


2. In the concluſion ; at iaſt ; finally. 
LATCH. / [/etfe, Duich.] A catch of a door 
moved by a ftrivg, or a handle. 

To LATCH. v. a. | trom the noun. ] 


1. To faſten with a latch. Lecke. 
2. | echer, Fr.] To imcar. Shakſpeare. 
LA'TCHES. V Latches or laſkets, in a ſhip, 


are 1mali lines like loops, iattened by ſewing 

into the bonnets and drablers, in order to lace 
the bonuets to the courſes, or che arablers to 
the bonnets. Harris. 
LA'TCHET. / [/acet, Fr.] The ſtriug that 
.  faſtens the ſhoe. Mark. 
LATE. a. [lzr, 8 

1. Contrary to early ; flow; tardy ; long de- 


layed. Milton. 


2. Laſt in any place, oſſice, or character Add. 


3. The decealcd : as, be works of the late 
M.. Pope. ; 
. 4 Far in the day or night. 
LATE. ad. 
1. After long delays; after along time. Phil. 


2. In a later fealon. Bacon. 
3- Lately ; not long ago. _ 
4. Far in che day or vight. auen. 


5. Of late; lately; in umes paſt. Miitan. 
LA TED. 3. { trom Yate. ] Belated ; ſurpriſed 
. by the night. | Shakſpeare. 
LA'TELY. a.{ from ate.) Noc long ago. Atts. 
LA'TENESS. /. {from te.] Time tar ad- 
 vanced, Swift, 
LA'TENT. a. [/atens, Lat.] Hidden; con- 

cealed ; fecret. Wieaward. 
LA'TERAL. &. { lateral, French. } 

1 Growiag out on che ſide; belonging to the 
ide. Arbuthnet. 
2. Placed, or acting on the fide. Mison. 
LATEKA'LITY./. Crom /ateras. ] The qua- 

lity of having diſtind ſides. Brown. 
LA'TEKALLY, ad. [ irom /ateral:] By the 
1 5 7 Foam | 

A ARD. ad. \ late and peand, Saxon. 
. Somewhat late. oy - } 


Smart. 


Holder. 


LAT 


LATH. /. [latta, Saxon; late, latte, Fr.] 
A mall long piece of wood uſed to ſupport 


the tiles ot houles. 0x01. 
To LATH, v. a. [/atter, French; from the 
noun. ] To fit up with laths. Mortimer. 
LAT — * (ies, Sax. ] A part of a county. Bac. 
LATHE. /. The tool of a turner, by which he 
turns about his matter io as to ſhape it by the 
chiſel. ay. 
To LA'THER. v. x. [leppan, Saxon.] To 
form a !oam. aynard. 
To LA'THER,. v. @. To cover with a toam of 
water and ſoa g 
LA'THER. / [from the verb.] A foam or 
troth made commonly by beating ſoap with 
water, 
LATIN. 2. rr or ſpoken in 
the language of the old Romans, Aſcham. 
LA'TINISM. / [/atiniſme, Fr. latiniſmus, - 
low Lat.] A Latin idiom; a mode of ipeech 
peculiar to the Latin. Addiſon. 
LA”TINIST. / One ſkilled in Latin. G/dbam. 
LATI'NITY, /. [latinite, Fr. /alinitas, Lat.] 
The Latin tongue. Dennis. 
To LA'TINIZE. v. a. [ latinifer, Fr.] To ule 
words or phraſes borrowed trom the Latin. Dy. 
To LA'TINIZE, v. =. To give names a Latin 
termination, to make them Latin. Hats. 
LA'TISH. a. | trom /ate.] Somewhat late. 
LATIRO'STKOUS. 2. | /aizs and roftrur, 
Latin. ] Broad-beakec. brown. 
LA'TITANCY, / [from /atitent, Lat.] De- 
liteſcence ; the ſtate of lying hid. Brown. 
LA'TITANT. a. [/atitans, Lat.] Deliteſcent ; 
concealed ; lying hid. Boyle. 
LATITA'TION, / [ trom /atito, Lat.] The 
ſtate of lying concealed. 
LA'TITUDE. /. [ /atitude, French. ] 
1. Breadth ; width; in bodies of unequal di- 
menfions the ſhorter axis. otton. 
2. Room; ſpace; extent. Locke. 
3. The extent of the earth or heavens, rec- 
koned from che equator to either pole.Swi/7, 
4. A particular degree, reckoned from the 
equator, ; Addiſen. 
5. Unreſtrained acceptation. Xing Charles. 
6. Freedom trom fettled rules; laxity. Taylor. 
7. Extent ; diffuſion. Brown, 


LATITUDINA'RIAN, a. [latitudinariu:, 


low Lat.] Not reſtrained; not confined. Col. 
LATITUDINA'RIAN. /. One who departs 

from orthodoxy. | 
LA'TRANT. a. [ /atrans, Latin. ] Barking. 

ö Tictel. 
LATRITA. / [ Latin; arge,“ The higheſt 

kind o worthip. Stilling fleet. 
LA'TTEN. / [ /cton, Fr.] Braſs; a mixture 

of copper and calaminaris ſtone. Peacbam. 
LA'TTER. @. ; 

1. Happening after fomething elſe. 

2. Modern; lately done or paſt, Locke. 

3. Mentioned laſt of two. Watts. 
LA TTERLV. ad. [from /atter.] Of late. 
LA'TTICE. /. [ /aztis, French. ] A reticulated 


window; a window made with ſticks or irons, 


croſſing each other at ſmall diſtances. Cleave. 


LAV 


To LATTICE. v. @, [from the noun.] To 
decuſſate, or croſs ; to mark with croſs parts 
- like a lattice. - 
LAVA'TION, / {[/avatio, Latin. ] The act 
of waſhing. Hakewill. 
LA'VATORY. / [from /avo, Latin.] A 
« waiſk; ſomething in which parts dilcated are 
waſhed. Harvey. 
LAUD. / | /azs, Latin. ] 
1. Prue; honour paid ; celebration. Pope. 
2. That part of divine worthip which contiits 
in praile, Bacon, 
To LAUD, v. a. [Lande, Latin. ] To praite ; 
to celebrate. Beniley. 
LA'UDABLE. a. [/axdabilis, Latin. 
1. Praiſeworthy ; commendable. Locke. 
2. Healthy; ſalubrious. Arb utbnet. 
LA UDABLENESS. /. [trom /audadle. ] 
Praifeworthinels. | 
LA'UDABLY. ad. {from laxdable.} Ina 
manner deſerving praiſe, Dryden. 
LA'UDANUM,. / a cant word, from a, 
Latin. ] A ſoporifick tincture. 
To LAVE. v. 4. Cave, Latin. ] | 
13. Te waſh; to bathe. Dryden. 
me ” — French. ] To throw up ; to lade; 
to draw out. Ben 'Fonſon. 


To LAVE. v. .. Towaſh himfelf ; ts bathe. . 


; | Pope. 
To LAVE'ER, v. . To change the direction 
_ often in à courſe. 5 Dryden. 
LA'VENDER. / [/avendula, Lat.] One of 
the verticillats plants. Miller. 
LA'VER. / [Au, French; from /ave. ] 
. &A waſhing veſſel. | ilton. 
To LAUGH, v. v. [hlahan, Sax. /achen, Ger. ] 

1. To make that noiſe which tudden merri- 


ment excites. bacon. 


2. [In poetry. ] To appear gay, favourable, 


_ pleaſant, ot fertile. Shakſpeare. 
3-To Laue at. To treat with contempt ; 
to ridicule, Shakſpeare. 

To LAUGH. v. a. To deride; to ſcorn. Sha. 

LAUGH. / {from the verb.] The convulſion 
cauſed by merriment ; an inarticulate expreſ- 
tion of ſudden merriment. Pope. 

LA'UGHABLE. 2. [from lang.] Such as 
may properly excite laughter. Dryden. 

LA'UGHER. V {from /augh.] A man fond 
of merriment. Pope. 

LA'UGHINGLY. ad [from /aughing.] In 
a merry way ; merrily. 

LA'UGHINGSTOCK. / [/augh and Hock.] 

A butt; an object of ridicule. Spenſer. 

LA'UGHTER. / [from /augh.] Convuilive 
merriment ; 
ſudden merriment. $hakſpeare. 

LA'VISH. a. { from to /ave, to thr ow out. | 
1. Prodigal; waſteful ; indiſcreetiy liberal. 


a Rowe. 
2. Scattered in waſte ; profuſe. 
3. Wild ; unreſtrained. 
To LA'VISH, v. 4. [ trom the adjective. ] To 
ſcatter with profuſion to waſte. Adgi/or. 
LA'VISHER. / [from lav. A prodigal ; 
# profuſe man, | 


LA 


an inarticulate expreſſion of 


Shakſpeare. 


LAW 
LA*'VISHLY. ad. | from lav. Profuſely ; 
prodigally. Shakſpeare. 
LA'VISHMENT, 2 / [from laviſh.) Prodi- 
LA'VISHNESS. 5 gaitty ; protution. Spenſ. 
To LAUNCH . . 
1. To force a veſlel into the ſea. Locke. 
2. To rove at large ; to expatiatez to make 


excurſio:.s. Davies. 
To LAUNCH. . EE 
1. To puſh to fea. Pope. 


2. To dari rom the hand; to lanch, Diy den. 
LAUND. /. (ande, French ] Lawn ; a plain 
extended between woods. Shak/peare. 
LAU'NDRESS. V f /avandiere, Freach.} A 
woman whole empioyment is to wath ciothes. 
Camden. 
LA'UNDRY. V [as if /avanderie.) 
1. Tac room in which ciothes are waſhed. Sw. 
2. The act or ſtate of waſhing. Bacon. 
LAVO'LTA. /. [la vote, French.) An old 
dance, in which was much turning and 
much capering. Shakſpeare. 
LA'UKEATE. a. [/aureatus, Lat.] Decked 
or inveſted with a laurel. Pope. 
LAUREA'TION. /. [ trom /azreate.] Ia the 
Scottiſh univerſes, the act or itateof having 
degrees conferred, as they have in ſome of 
them a flowery crown, in imitation of laurel 
among the ancients. . 
LA'UREL. /. [ /aurus, Lat.] A tree, called 
allo the cherry bay. Mortimer, 
LA'URELED. a. { trom /awrel.} Crowned or 
decorated with laurel ; laureate, Dryden. 
LAW. / [laza, Saxon. ] X 
1. A rule ot action. D. yden. 
2. A decree, edict, ſtatute, or cuſtom, pub- 
lickly eſtabliſhed. Davier. 
3. Judicial proceſs. Sbalſpeare. 
4. Contormity to law; any thing lawtul. S5. 
5- An eſtabliſhed and conſtant mode or pro- 
ceſs. | Shakſpeare. 
6. The Moſaical inſtitution : diſtinguiſhed 
from the prophets, and the goſpel. * |. 
7. Juriiprudence ; the ſtudy of law. 
FUL, a. how and full. ] Agreeable to. 
law ; allowed by law, Sbakſpeare. 
LA'WFULLY, . | from /awfui.] Legally ; 
agreeably to law. outh. 
LA'WFULNESS. / [from /awfwl.] Legality; 
allowance of law, acon. 


LA'WGIVER. V [/aw and ger.] Legiſlator; 


one that makes laws. Bacon. 
LA'WGIVING. a. [ /aw-and giving.) Le- 
giſlative. |; alle?. 


LA'WLESS. a. [from law.] 
1. Unreſtrained by any law; not ſubje& to 
law. Raleigh. Roſcommon. 
2. Contrary to law; illegal. D. yden. 
LA'WLESSLY. ad. [from /awlefs.] In a 
manner contrary to law. Shatk/peare. 


LA'WMAKER. / [aw and mater. ] Legiſla- 


tor; one who makes laws ; a lawgiver. Hook. 
LAWN. / [/and, Daniſh ; Jaun, Welſh.] 
1. An open ſpace between woods. Pope. 
2. | linon, French. ] Fine linen, remarkable 
for being uſed in the ſleeves of biſhops; Frier. 


LAY 


LAWSUIT. /. [law and ſuir.} A proceſs in 
law z a litigation. Swift. 
LA'WYER. / [frem law.] Profeffor of law ; 


advocate ; pleader. Whitgift. 
LAX. a. | laxus, Latin. ] | 
1. Looſe ; not confined. Milton. 


2. Diſunited ; not ſtrongly combined. d. 
3. Vague; not rigidly exact. Halter. 


4. Looſe in body, ſo as to go frequently to 


zinc. g 


ſtool. _ 8 

5. Slack; not tenſe. 
LAX. / A loofeneſs; a diarrhea. 
LAXA'”'TION. / [/axatis, Latin. ] 

1. The act of looſening or ſlackening. 
2. The ſtate of being looſened or ſlackened. 

LA'XATIVE. a. [/axatif, French. ] Having 

the power to eaſe coſtiveneſs. rbuthnot. 
LA'XATIVE. /. A medicine lightly purga- 

tive; a medicine that relaxes the bowels 

without ſtimulation. Dryden. 
LA'XATIVENESS. /. * laxative. | 
Power of caſing coſtiveneſs. 55 

LA'XITY. I/ | /axitas, Latin.) 

1. Not compreſſion; not cloſe coheſion ; 

ſlackneſs of contexture. Bentley. 

2. Contrariety to rigorous preciſion : as, /axity 

of expreſſion. . 

3. Looſeneſs ; not coſtiveneſs. Brown. 

4 Slackneſs; contrariety to tenſion. m_ fo 

5. Openneſs; not cloſeneſs. igby. 
LA'XNESS. / Laxity ; not tenſion ; not pre- 


older. 


cifion ; not coſtiveneſs. Holder. 
LAY. Preterit of Jie. 
"To LAY. v. a. [leczan, Saxon. ] 
1. To place; to put; to repoſite. Milton. 
2. To place along. Ecclus. 
3. To beat down corn or graſs. Bacon. 


4. To keep from riſing; to ſettle; to ſtill. Ray. 
5. To fix deep; 79 lay foundations. Bacon. 


6. To put; to place. Shakſpeare. 
7. To ot to inter. Act.. 
8. To ſtation or place privily. Proverbs. 
9. To ſpread on a ſurface. Watts. 
10. To paint; to enamel. Lecke, 
x8. To put into any ſtate of quiet, Bacon. 
12. To calm; to till ; to allay. B. Fonſcr. 


13. To prohibit a ſpirit to walk. L' E/frarge. 
14. To ſet on the table. Hoſea, 
15. To propagate plants by fixing their twigs 


in the ground. Mortimer. 
16. To wager ; to ſtake. Dryden. 
17. To repoſite any thing. P/alms. 
18. To exclude eggs. Pacon. 
19. To apply with violence. Exetiel. 
20. To apply nearly. L' Eftrange. 
21. To add; to conjoin. _ 
22. To put in a ſtate. ne. 
23. To ſcheme ; to contrive. Chapman. 
24. Yo charge as a payment. bebte. 
25. To impute; to charge. Temple. 
26. To impoſe, as evil or puniſhment. Shak. 
27. To enjoin as a duty, or a rule of aQtion, - 
Wycherly. 
- 28. To exhibit; to offer. Atterbury. 
29. To throw by violence. Dryden. 
30. To place in compariſon. Raleigh, 


LAY 


31. To Lay apart. To reject; to put way, 
; James. 


32. To Lay Ade. To put way; not to 
retain. Hebrews. Cranville. 
33- To Lay away. To put from on:; not 
to keep. + E/tber. 
34- To Lay before: To expoſe to view: to 
ſhow ; to diſplay. Mule. 
35. To Lav by. To reſerve for ſame future 


time. Corinthians. 
36. 7% Lay by. To put from one; to diſ- 
miſs. Bacon. 


37. To Lav dawn. To depoſit as a pledge, 
equivalent, or ſatisfaction. an. 
38. To Lay down. Toquit; to reſign. Dy 
39. To Lay down. To commit to repole. 
a Dryden. 
40. To Lay down. To advance as a pr 
ſition, | Stilling fleet. 
41. To * To attempt by ambuſh, or 
inſidious practices. Kuolles. 
42. To Lay forth. To diffuſe; to expatiate. 
L' Efrange. 

43. To Lay ferth. To place when dead in a 
decent poſture. | Shakſpeare. 
44. To Lay hold of. To ſeize; to catch. 
Locle. 

45. To La in. To ſtore; to treaſure. Add. 
46. To Lay on. To apply with violence. Loc. 
47. To Lay open. To ſhow; to expoſe. Shak. 
48. To Lay over. To incruſt ; to cover; 
to decorate ſuperficially. Habs. 

49. To Lay out. Toexpend. Boyle, 
50. To Lay out. To diſplay; to diſcover, 
Atterbury. 
51. To Lay out. To diſpoſe ; to plan. 
52. To Lay owt. With the reciprocal pro- 
noun, to exert ; to put forth. Smalridge. 
53. To Lay 19. To charge upon. Sidney. 
54. To Lay to. To apply with vigour. Ta. 
55. To Lay ro. To haraſs; to attack. Dax. 
56. To Lay together, To collect; to bring 
into one view. Addiſon. 
57. Te Lay wnder. To fubjeft to. Addiſon, 
58. To Lay wp. To confine to the bed or 


chamber. Temple, 

59. To Lay wp. To ſtore; to treaſure; to 

repohte for future uſe. Hooker. 
To LAY. v. u. 

1. To bring eggs. Mortimer. 


2. To contrive; to form a ſcheme. Daniel, 
3. 7e LAY about. To ſtrike on all ſides ; to 
act with great diligence and vigour. South. 
4. To Lay at. To ſtrike ; to endeavour to 
ſtrike. 7 

5. ToLay in for. To make overtures of 
oblique invitation. Dryden. 
6. To Lay on. To ſtrike; to beat without 
intermiflion. © Dryden, 
7. To Lay on. To act with vehemence : 


uſed of expences. Shakſpeare. 
8. T LAY out, To take meaſures. Woodww. 
9. To Lay wpmr. To importune. Xuolles. 
LAY. /. [ from the verb.] | 
1. A row; a ſtratum; a layer. Bacon, 
Z. A wager, Craunt. 


LEA 


LAV. V leg, leaz, Saxon] Graffy ground; 
meadow ; ground unplowed ; lea. Dy 7 

LAV [/ay, French; ley, leo, Saxon. } A 
ſong ; a poem. Waller. Dryden. 

LAY. a. [ici Latin; à48.] Not clerical; 


regarding or belonging to the * as dif- 


tinct from the clergy. Mur. 
LA'YER. / trom /ay.] 
1. A ſtratum, or row; a bed ; one body 
ſpread over another. Tue 
2. A ſprig of a plant. Miller. - 
3. A hen that lays eggs. Mortimer. 
LA'YMAN. / [lay. and mar. 
1, One of the people diſtinct from the clergy. 
. - 4overnment of the Tongue. 
2. An image uſed by painters in contriving 
attitudes, rydem. 
LA'YSTALL./. A heap of dung. Spenſer, 
LA'ZAR. / [from Lazarus in the goſpel. ] 


One deformed and nauſeous with filthy and 
peſtilential diſeaſes. Dr 
| LA'ZAR-HOUSE.?d V [ /azarer, French 
LAZARE'TTO. limaarette, Italian ; 
from /azar.] A houſe for the teception of 
the diſeaſed ; a hoſpital. Milton. 
LA'ZARWORT. /. A plant. 
" ad. ¶ from 1 Idly; ain 
eavil 
LA'ZINESS. 160 £ (om laxy.] RL — 
giſhneſs ; liſtleiſneſs ; tardinefs. 
LA'ZING. a. [from lazy. ] Sluggiſh Any 


LA'ZULI./. A blue ſtone, veined and ſpotted 
= and a ing or metallick yel- 
, gliſteri 8 3; 


1 — ard. 
Fr Y. 4. [i » 7 
1. Idle; — — to work. Pope. 
2. Slow ; tedious. Clarendon. 
LD. is a — of lord. 924 
LEA. /. [ley, a fallow; lea, a paſture, Sax. 
dad encloſed ; not open. Milton. 
LEAD. / [led, Saxon. ] 
1. The heavieſt metal except gold and quick - 
ſilver, but the ſoſteſt of all the metals, and 
very ductile: it is very little ſubject to ruſt, 
and the leaſt ſonorous of all the metals ex- 
* gold Hill. 
2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on, 
covered with lead. Sha *ſpeare. Bacon. 
Ts LEAD. v. a. [from the noun. To fit with 
lead in any manner, Bacon. 
To — v. a. preter. I led, part. led. ¶ la dan, 


Saxon. 
1. To Ji * the hand. Luke. 
2. To conduct to any place. Samuel 


3. To conduct as head or commander. Soth. 
4. To introduce by going firſt. Fairfax. 

To guide; to ſhow the method of attain- 
fog. Watts. 
6. To draw ; to entice to allure. Clarend. 
7. To induce z to prevail on by pleaſing mo- 
tives. Swift. 
8. To paſs ; to ſpend in any certain manner, 


Alters 
To LEAD. v. „ 25 
ä 3 To g0 firſt, and ſhow the way, Genefis, 


LEA 


2. To conduct as acemmandere Temple. 
3. To ſhow the 2 by going firſt. Morton. 


LEAD. . | from the verb. 1 Guidance ; firſt 
ace. 
LE! 'ADEN. a [leaven, . 1 


Herring. 


1. Made of lead. Wilkins. 
2. Heavy; unwilling 3 motionleſs. * 


3. Heavy; dull. 4, c. 
LEADER, — * 

1. One that leads, or conducts. A 

2. Captain ; commander. = rd. 

3. One who goes firſt. b/peare. 


4. One at the head of any party or Hen 
Swift. 

LE'ADING. part. a. Principal ; chief. Locke. 
LE'ADING STRINGS. J | lead and fring.} 
Strings by which children, when learn 

to walk, ate held from falling. ryden. 
LEADMAN. /. [cad and max.] One who 

begins or leads a dance. Ben Jonſon, 
LE'ADWORT. /. {plumbage.] A plant.” 
LEAF. % — ay [1eap, Saxon, ] 

1. The green deciduous parts of plants and 

flowers. le. 


| 2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 


er. 

3. One fide of a double door. = 
4. Any thing folated, or thinly beaten. 

— Dighy. 


der. To LEAF. v. x. [from the noun] - re bring 
Broome 


leaves; to bear leaves. 
LE'AFLESS. a. [from /eaf.] Naked of leaves. 
Government of the Tongue. 
LE'AFY. a: | from leaf. ] Fult of leaves. SAA. 
LEAGUE. /. [/igue, French ; Jig, Latin} A 
confederacy; à co either of in- 
tereſt or friendſhip. ' © Bacon. 
To LEAGUE. v. x. To unite on certain terms; 
to contederate. 
LEAGUE. V lieus, French. ] A meaſure of 
length, containing three miles. Addifon. 
LE'AGUED. 2. {from /eague.} 8 
; 1/7 


LE'AGUER. /. |beleggeren, Dar! Sieber 


inveſtment of a town. Shalſpeare. 
LEAK. / [/eck, lete, Dutch. ] A breach or 
hole that lets in water. Hooker, 
To LEAK. v. . 
1. To let water in orout. Shakſpeave. 
2. To drop through a breach. 7 05 
LE'AKAGE. / {from Sal.] Allowance made 
for accidental loſs in liquid meaſures. 
LE'AKY. @. ¶ from: dea. 
1. Battered or pierced, 10 as to es eter in 
or out. Dryden. 
2 Eftrange. 


2. Loquacious ; not cloſe. 


7 LEAN. v. x. pret. leancd or leant. IThlunan, 


_— ; lenen, Dutch. ] 
. Voincline againtt ; to reſt againſt. 


N Peac ham. 
2. To d ; to tend toward. Spenſer, 
3. To be in a bending poſture. Wr 


LEAN. a. [hlæne, Saxon. ] 
1. Not fat 5 meagre z wanting lleſh; dare · 
doned Aion 
2. Not unctucus; thin; hungry. Barmer. 


LEA 
23. Low : in oppoſition to great or 
2760 er Shakſpeare. 
4. Jejune 3 not com nfive ; not embel- 
liſbed : as, a /can diſſertation. 
LEAN. /. That 
the muſcle without the fat. Farqubar. 
LEANLY,. ad. { irom lean.] Meagerly ; with- 
out plump neis. 
LE'ANNESS. / [ from Ivan. h 
1. Extenuation of body; want of flaſh; 
meagernceſs. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Want of matter; thinneſs ; poverty. Shak. 
To LEAP. v. n. | hieapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To jump; to move upward or progreſ- 


ſively without change ofthe ſect. Cowley. 
2. To ruth with vehemence. . Sandys. 
3. To bound; to ſpring. Luke. 
4. To fly ; to ſtart, 1 Shakſpeare. 


To LEAP. v. a. 3 
1. To paſs over, or into, by leaping. Prior. 


2. To comprels, as beaſts. Dryden. 
LEAP. /{.{irom the verb.] 

I. Bouad ; jump; act of leaping. ; 

2. Space patled by leaping. L' Eftrange. 

3. Sudden tranſition. Swift. 


4. Au aſſault of an animal of prey. LH. 
5 Embrace of animals. Dryden. 
6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. D. yden. 
LEAP-FROG. / Crap and frig.] A play of 
children, in which they imitate the jump of 
frogs. 0 Shakſpeare. 
LEAP-YEAR. V Leap-year or biflextile is 
every iourch year, and F4 called from its /cap- 
ing a day more that year than in a commun 
ear: ſo that the common year hath 365 days, 
ut the /cap-year 366; and then Februar 
hath 29 days, which in common years ha 
but 28. 
Te LEARN. v. a. [leopnan, Saxon.] , 
1. To gain the knowledge or {kill of. Kues. 
2. To teach: obſolete. * 
To LEARN. v. x. To take pattern. con. 
LE'ARNED. a. | from dean. 
1. Verſed in ſcience and literature. Swif7, 
2. Skilled ; ſkilful ; knowing. Granville, 
3- Skilled in ſcholaſtick knowledge. Lac te. 
LE'ARNEDLY. ad. [from ſearned.] With 
' knowledge; with kill. h Hocker. 
LE'ARNING. / [trom /earn.} 
1. Literature; IK ill in languages or ſciences ; 
generally ſcholaſtick knowledge. Prior. 
2. Skill in any thing good or bad. Holter. 
LEARN ER. / [from earn. ] One who is yet 
in his rudiments; one who is acquiring ſome 
new art or knowledge. Grawunt. 
LEASE. /, [/aiffer, French.] 


1. A contract by which, in conſideration of 


ſome payment, a temporary poſſeſſion is 
granted ot houſes or lands. Denham. 
2. Any tenure. Miiton. 
To LEASE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To let 
by leaſe. | Aylife. 
To LEASE. v. x. [leſen, Dutch. ] To glean ; 
to gather what the harveſt men leave, Dry. 
LE'ASER./. ſtrom /eaſe.] Gleaner; gatherer 
After the reaper. - Swift, 


of fleſh which conſiſts of | 


LEA 
LEASH, / [ /#fe, French; Jetſe, Dutch.} ' 
1. Aleather thong, by which a falconer holds 
his hawk, or a courſer leads his grey hound. 
Shak/peare. 
2. A tierce ; three: as a drgee is two. {1udih, 
3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in ge- 


neral, Dennis. 
To LEASH. v. a. ¶ from AY To bind; 
to hold in a ſtring. bakſpeare. 


LE'ASING. /. {icaye, Saxon.] Lies; talſe- 
had. l Prior. 
LEAST. a. the ſuperlative of little. | law, Sax. ] 
Little beyond others z Imalleſt. Locle. 
LEAST. ad. In the loweſt degree; in a degree 
below others. ope. 
At LEAST. To ſay no more ;; not to 


Alt the LEAST. demand or athrm more 
At LE'ASTWISE. ) chan is barely ſufficient; 
at the loweſt degree. Milton, Hucker. 
LE'ASY. 2. Flimſy ; of weak texture: not 
in uſe. Aſcbam. 
LEATHER. / [leSenp; Saxon. ] 
1. Drefled hides of anima. Shatfpeare. 
2. Skin: ironically, &wift. 
LE'ATHERCOAT, V [ leather and coat. ] An 
apple with a tough rind. Shab/peare. 
LE'ATHERDRESSER. JF. { /eather and d 
- Jer. | He who prepares leather ; he who ma- 
. nuiactures hides tor uſe. Pope. 
LE'ACTHER-MOUTHED.; 2. { /eather and 
mouth, By a leatber-mouthed fh, I mean 
ſuch as have their teeth in their throat; as 
the chub, or cheven. Wilton. 
LE'ATHERN. 4. [irom /eather,] Made of 
leather. Philips. 
LE'ATHERSELLER. / Leather and ſelles. ] 
He who deals in leather. x 
LE'ATHERY. a. | trom /eather..] Reſembling 
leather, - Grew? 
LEAVE, / [ lege, Saxon. ] 
1. Grant of liberty ; permiſſion. ; 2 — 
pe. 
2. Farewell ; adieu. e. 
To LEAVE. v. a. pret. I left ; { have t. 


To tix as a token of remembrance. Locke, 
To bequeath ; to give as inheritance, Dry. 
10. To give up; to reſign. Leviticus. 
11. To permit without interpoſition. Loeke. 
12. To ceaſe to do; to deſiſt from. Samuel. 
13. To LEAVE of. To deliſt irom; to for- 
bear. Addiſon. 
14. To Leave off. To forſake. Arbuthnor. 
15. To LEAVE ox. To omit ; to neglect. Ad. 
To LEAVE. v. . 


1. To quit ; to fortake. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Lo delert; to abandon. Accu. 
3. To have remaining at death. Ecelus. 
4- Not to deprive of, Taylor. 
5. To luticr to remain. . Bacon. 
6. Not to carry away. K nolles, 
7. To reject; not to chooſe, Steele. 
8 

9 


1. To ceaſe; to deſiſt. Shakſpeare. 
2. To LEAVE of, To deſiſt. nolles. 
3. To LEAVE of. To ſtop. Daniel. 


To LEAVE. v. a. | /ever, French. ] To levy; 
_ toraile: a corrupt word, Spenſer, 


LEE 


LE'AVED. @. [ from leaves, of leaf.) 
1 Furniihed with ſo iage. 
2. Made with leaves or iolds. 
LE'AVEN. / [/evain, French.) a 
1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it 
light. b Floyer. 
2. Any mixture which makes a geueral 
„change in the maſs. King Charles. 
7 LEAVEN. v. a. {from the nou. ] 
1. To ferment by ſomething mixed. Shak/p. 
2. To taint ; to 1mbue. Prior. 
LEAVER. / [from /eave.} One who deſerts 
or lorſakes. Shakſpeare. 
3 The plural of /eaf. 
LE'AVINGS. / {from - /eave. } Remnant; 
relicks ; offal; retule. Addiſon. 


Waiab. 


LEAVY: Ten leaf] Fall of lewes; | 
Sidney. 


covered with leaves. 
To LECH. v. a. {/echer, French. ] To lick 


over. Shakſpeare. 
LOL A whoremaſter, age. 
To LE'CHER. v. . [trom the noun.] To 
whore. Shakjpeare. 
LE'CHEROUS. &. [from /echer.} Lewd ; 
luſtiul. Derham. 


LE'CHEROUSLY. ad. Lewdly ; luſttuliy. 
LECHEROUSNESS. / Crom /echerous. ] 


Lewuneſs. 
LE'CHERY. J [from lecher.] Lewineſs ; 
luſt. Aſcham. 


LE'CTION. /. Cee, Lat.] A reading; a 
variety in copies. Watts. 

LE'CTURE. /. {/e&ure, French.) 
1. A diſcourſe pronounced upon any ſubject. 
Sidney. Taylor. 


2. The act or practice of reading 3 peruſal. 


Brown, 
3. A magiſterial reprimand ; a pedantick 
diſcourle. Addiſen. 


To LE'CTURE. v. a. [ from the noun. } 
1. To inſtru formally. | 
2. To inſtruct inſolently and dogmatically. 
'To LE'CTURE. v. . To read in publick ; to 
inſtruct an audience by a formai explanation 
or diſcourſe. | 
LE'CTURER. /. [ from lecture. ] 
1. An inſtructor ; a teacher by way of lecture. 
2. A preacher in a church hired by the pa- 
riſh to aſſiſt the rector or vicar. Clarendon. 
LE'CTURESHIP. /. [from ſecture.] The of- 


fice of a lecturer. Swift. 
LED. The part. pret. of /cad. 
LEDGE. / | /eggen, Dutch. ] 

1. A row ; layer; ſtratum. Motten. 


2. A ridge riſing above the reſt, or project- 
ing beyond the reit. Swift. 

. Any prominence, or riſing part. Dryden. 
LE'DHORSE. /. [d and he.] A ſumpter 


—— 
un [/ie, French. ] 
1. Dregs ; ſediment ; 'refuſe. Prior. 


2. [Sea term. ] It is generally that fide which 
is oppoſite to the wind, as the ee ſhore is 
that the wind blows on. To be under the 
lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the 
weather ſhore. | 


LEG 
LEECH. / [ lc, Saxon. 1 
1. Aphyſician; a profeſſor of the artof heal- 
ing. Spenſer. 
2. A kind of ſmall water ſerpent, which 
faſtens on animais, and tucks the biood. K. 
To LEECH. v. a. ¶ trom the noun. ] To teat 
with mevicaments. 
LE'ECHCRAEFT, / [leech and craft. The 
art of healing. avies. 
LEEF. a. {/eve, Dutch. ] Kind; fond. Sper. 
LEEK. /. leac, Saxon.] A plant. ' Gay. 
LEER. / [hieane, Saxon. | 
1. An oblique view. Milton. 
2. A laboured caſt of countenance. Swift. 
To LEER. v. x. [from the noun.] 
1. To look obliquely ; to look archly. Swift. 
2. To look with a forced countenance. Dryd. 
LEES, / [ie, French. ] Dregs ; ſediment : 


it bas ſeldom a fingular, 7 
To LE ESE. v. a. leſen, Dutch. ] To loſe : 
an old word. Tuſſer. Donne. 


LEET. / A law-day. The word ſeemeth to 
have grown from the Saxon leNe, which was 
a court of juriſdiction above the wapentake or 
hundred, comprehending three or iouroithem, 
otherwiſe called thirſhiug, and containing the 
third part of a province or ſhire. Cowell. 
LE'EWARD. 4. [ice and peand, Saxon. ] 
Toward the wind. Arbuthnet. 
LEFT. The participle preter. of leave. 
LEFT. a. [/ufte, Dutch ; lavus, Latin. ] Si- 
niſtrous ; not right. Dryden. 
LEEFT-HANDED. a. 27 and band.] Vase 
the lett hand rather chan right Brown, 
LEFT. HANDEDNESS. ler {-ft-hand. 
ed.] Habitual uſe of the lett hand. Dorne. 
L605 Leg. Danith. ] 
I. The limb by which we walk; particula 
that part between the kneeand the foot. 444 
2. An act of obeiſance ; a bow with the leg 
drawn back. 6  Hudibras. 
3. To fland on his own 1x68. Toſupp 
himſelf, | Collier. 
- 4- That by which any thing is ſupported on 
the ground : as, the leg of a table. 
LE'GACY. / [legatum, Lat.] A particular 
thing given by laſt will and teſtament. Cow. 
LE'GAL. a. [egal, French. ] 
1. Done or conceived according to law: Hale. 
2. Lawful; not contrary to law. Milton. 
LEGA'LITY. /. [/egalite, Fr.] Lawſulnefs. 
To LE'GALIZE. v. a. [/egalifer, French ] 
To authorize ; to make lawful. South. 
LE'GALLY. ad. {trom egal.] Lawfully ; 
According to law. Taylor. 
LE'GATARY. /. [legataive, French.] One 


who has a legacy left. life. 
LE CAT E. / Cegatut, Latin. ] * 
1. A deputy; an ambaſſador. Dryden. 


2. A kind of ſpiritual ambaſſador from the 
pe. | Atterbury. 
LEGATE'E. from legatum, Latin.] One 


who has a legacy left him. Swift. 
LE'GATINE. a. ſ from legate.] 4 
1. Made by a legate. Avlife.. 


2. Belonging to a legate of the Roman fee, Sh. 


* — CT 


1. 


. 


LEG 


. rGATION. V [/egeris, Latin. ] Deputa- 


tion ; commiſſion ; embaſſy. Worton. 

LEGA*TOR. /. [from /ego, Latin. ] One who 

makes a will, and leaves legacies; Dryd. 

LEGEND. / [ legenda, Latin. 

1. A chronicle or regiſter of the lives of ſaints. 

Hooker. 

2. Any memorial or relation. Fairfax. 
3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 


| Blackmore. 
4. Any inſcription ; particularly on medals 
or coins. 2 Addiſon. 


LE'GER. / | from /:gger, Dutch. ] Any thing 
that lies in a place: as, 4 leger ambaſſador, 
a refident ; a leger-book, a book that lies fr 

the counting-honſe. 

LE'GERDEMAIN. / [ legeret# de main, Fr. | 
Slight of hand ; juggle ; power of deceiving 


the eye by nimble motion; trick. South. 
LEGE'RITY. / 1 French. ] Light- 
neſs; nimbleneſs: not in uſe, Sha#ſpeare. 


LE'GGED. . [from veg.] Having legs; fur- 
niſhed with legs. 
LE'GIBLE. a. [ /-pibi/ir, Latin. ] 
2. Such as may be read. , 
2. Apparent ; diſcoverable. Collier. 
LECIBLV. 24 {from /egib/e.} In ſuch a 
manner as may be read. "Y 
LE'GION. /. Le Latin. 


1. A body of Roman ſoldiers, conſtſting of 
about five thoufand. Addiſon. 
- 2. A military force. Philips, 
3. Any great number. - - Rogers. 


LE'GIONARY, a. {from /egior.} 
1. Relating to a legion. 
2. Containing a legion. 
3. Containing a great indefinite number. 


| Brown. 
LEGISLA*TION. / ¶ from /egi/ator, Latin.] 
The act of giving laws. Littleton. 


LEGISLA'TIVE. a. {from /egiator.] Giv- 
ing laws; lawgiving. Denham. 
LEGISLA'TOR. /. [eg Hater, Latin.] A 
- lawgiver;z one who makes laws for any com- 
munity. * Pope. 
LEGISLA'TURE. /. from /egifator, Lat.] 
The power thet makes laws. © 
LEGI'TIMACY. / ſtrom legitimate.) 
1. Lawfalneſs ot birth. | Ay life. 
2. Cenuineneſs; not ſpuriouſneſs. Wood. 
LEGT”'FIMATE. 4. from /cgitimus, Latin; 
tegitime, French. ] Born in marriage; law. 


tutly begotten. Taylor, 


Te LEGITIMATE. v. a. {/egitimer, Fr.] 
t. To procure to any the rights of legitimate 


birth. Hie. 
2. To make lawful. - Decay of Picty. 
LEGUTIMATELY. ad. | from legitimate} 


1. Lawfully. .- 

2. Genuiaely, Dryden. 
LEGITIMA'TION, /. { /-gitimation, French. ] 

1. Lawful birth. ure | Locke: 

2. The act ot inveſting with- the privileges 

of lawful birth. — | , 
LEGUME. . legeme, French 3” legy- 
£ZEGU MEN. ; nen, Lat. | Sceus notreaped, 


Shakſpeave.- 


Swift . 


LEN 
but gathered by the hind ; as, beins: in 
general, all larger ſeeds ; pulſe. Boyle. 
LEGUMINOVUS. a. [ /eguminensx, French; 
trom /-gumen. ] Belonging to pulſe ; conſiſt— 
ing of pulſe, Arbuthner. 
LE'ISURABLE, a. [trom /eiſure. ] Done at 
leiſure ; not hurried ; enjoying leiſure. Bro. 
LE'ISURABLY., ad. | from leifarabie.} At 
leiſure #7 without tumult or hurry, Hooker. 
LE'ISURE V fei, French. 
1. Freedom ſrom bufinefs or hutry ; vacanty 
of mind; power to ſpend time according to 
choice. 5 Temple. 
2. Convenience of time. i - Shakſpeare, 
3. Want of Icifure : not uſed, Shak/peare. 
LE*ISURELY. a. | from /#ifure.]Þ Not hafty ; 
deliberate ; done without hurry. Addiſon. 
LE'ISURELY. ad. { from ſeiſure.] Not in a 
hufry ; flowly ; deliberately. Addiſon - 
LE'MAN. /. [/aimant, the lover, French.] 
A ſweetheart; a gallant. Hanmer. 
LE'MMA; 7. D.] A propoſition previ 
ouſly aflumed. | 
LE'MON. / Cie, French.] 
1. The fruit of the lemon tree. 
2. The tree that bears lemons. | 
LEMONA'DE. / [ from /emon.] Liquor made 
of water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons. 
AIG | Ar buthnot. 
To LEND. v. a, preterit and part. paſſ. lent. 
[lanon, Saxon. a 
1. To attord or ſupply, on condition of re- 
yment. | ryden. 
2. To ſuffer to be uſed on condition that it 
be reſtored. = are. 
3. To afford; to grant in general. 45 n. 


Mortimer. 


LE'NDER. / [ from lend. 

1. One who lens any thing. f 

2. One who makes a trade of putting money 

to intereſt, | Addiſn. 
LENGTH. / [from lenz, Saxon. ] 

1. The extent of any thing material from 

end to end; the longeſt line that can be 

drawn through a body. Baton. 
Horizontal extenſion. Dryden. 
A certain portion of ſpace or time. Locke, 
. Extent of duration or ſpace. Locke. 
Long duration or protraction. Addiſor. 
Reach or expatifion of any thing. Watts. 
Full extent; unconttacted ſtate. Addiſon. 
Diſtance. Clarendon. 

End; latter of any aſſienable time. 
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10. At Le vor. At laſt; in concluſion. 
. Dryden. 
To LENGTHEN. v. a. {from lengrh.] 
1. Todrawout; to make longer; to clon- 
Arbuthaok 


wy oweaywn 


2. To protra@ ; to continue. Damie!. 
3. To protract pronunciation. + Drydex. 
4. To LIN OTUEN owe. To protract ; to 
extend. Dryden. 


To LE'NG THEN. v. . To grow longer ; to 
increaſe in length. Pricy. 

LE'NGTHWISE. ad. {/ength and wife. ] Ace 
cording to the length. . 


* 


I. EP 


LE'NIENT. 3. [Jeniens, Latin, } 

1. Aſſuaſive ; foftening ; mitigating. YA 
2. Laxative ; emollient. Arbuthnot. 

LENIENT. /. An emollient, or aſſuaſive ap- 
plication. eman. 

To LE NIFV. v. a. [/enifier, old French. ] To 
aſſuage ; to mitigate. Dryden. 

LE'NITIVE. 4. { enitif, Fr. lenio, Latin.] 

Aſſuaſive ; emollient. Arbuthnot. 

LE'NITIVE. {.. | 

1. Any thing medicinally applied to eaſe pain, 
2: A palliative. oath. 

LE'NITY.F. [ /enitas, Lat.] Mildneſs; mercy ; 
_ tenderneſs; ſoſtneſs of temper. Daniel. 

LENS. / [from Teſemblance to the feed of a 

lentil. ] A glaſs ſpherically convex on both 
ſides, is uſually called a /ers ; ſuch as is a 
burning-glaſs, or ſpectacle-glals, or an ob- 
ject-glaſs of a teleſcope. Newton. 

LENT. The part. pal. of /eng. 

LENT. / [jeaten, the ipripg, Saxon.] The 
' quadragelimal laſt; a ume of abſtinence ; the 
time from Aſhwedneſday to Eaſter. Camden. 

LE'NTEN. a. | from /ent. | Such as is ulcd 
in lent; ſparing. Shakſpeare. 

LENTICULAK a. [{entica/aire, French. ] 
Double conver ; of the form of a lens. Ray. 

LE'NTIFORM. 4. [/ens and forma, Latia. ] 
Having the form of a leus. 

LENTI GINOUS. a. [ from /extige, Latin. 
_ Scurty ; ſcurſuraccous. 

LE'NTIGO. / (Latin. ] A ſreckly or ſcurfy 

eruption upon the Kin. Nrn. 

LENTIL. / Cn, Laun; lentille, French.) 
A plant, Miller. 

LE'NTISCK. / [ lentiſcns, Latin. ] Lentiſct 

wood is of a pale brown colour, almoit whitiſh, 
reſinous, of a tragrant ſmell and acrid tafte : 
it is the tree which produces maſtich, 
eſteemed aſtringent and balſamick. HII. 
LE'NTITUDE. {. { from /en;us, Latin.) Slug- 
giſhneſs; Nluwaets. 1 


LE'NTNER. / A kind of hawk. W#alton, 
LE'NTOR. /. | Lain, ] 

. 4. Tenacity; viſcoſity. Bacon. 
2. Slownels ; delay. Arbuthnet, 


3. In phyfick. That ſiay, viſcid, coagulated 
part of the bios, which, in malignant fe- 
vers, obſtructs the capillary veſſels. Quincy. 
LE'NTOUS. a. { {entres, Lat.] Viſcous ; tena- 
cious ; capable to be drawn out. Brown. 
LE'OD./. The people ; or, rather, a nation, 
country, Sec. Gibſon. 
LE'OF. / Le dengtes. love; fo /egfwir is 4 
- , Winngr of love. Gibſon. 
LE'ONINE. a, [ leoninus, Latin. 
1. Beloaging to a hon ; having the nature 
lb ke. i: rv 
2. Leonine verſes are thoſe of which the 
end rhymes to the middle, 1s named from 
Les the inventor ; as, 
_ Gloria fattorum temere conceditur horum. 
LE'OPARD. /. [e and fardus, Latin. ] A 
. lpotted beait of prey. Shakſfpeare. 
LE'PER.Y. Cera, leproſus, Latin. 
. &ected with a leproly. exvill, 


Pope. 


NE iN» 


LET 
LE'PEROUS, a. [formed from leprom. 
_ Cauſing leproſy. 1 | Shapers 
LE'PORINE. a. [ leporinus, Lat.] nging 
to a hare ; L. T the nature of a hare. 


LEPRO'SITY. / | from leproug.] Squamous 
_ diſeaſe. Bacyn. 
LE'PROSY. /. [ /epra, Lat. lepre, Fr.] A 
loathfome dittemper, which covers the body 
with a kind of white ſcales. Wiſeman. 
LE'PROUS. a. { /epra, Lat. lepreux, French. 
Infetted with à leproſy. zune. 
LERE. / [læge, Saxon. ] A leſſon; lore ; 
doctrine: obſolete. Spen/er. 
LE'RRY. /. | from /ere] A rating; a lecture. 
LESS, A negative or privative termination. 
Cap, Sax. denn, Dut. ] Joined to a ſubſtantive 
it implies che abſence or privation of the thing 
expreſſed by that ſubſtantive : as, a witlets 
. _ a fie. * Arbe | 
a. | |Eax, Saxon, comparative of 
little : oppoled to greater. Locke. 
LESS. / Not ſo much; oppoſed to more, or 
to as much. | Excdus. 
LESS, ad. In a ſmaller degree ; in a lower de- 
Brees . Dryden, 
LESSE'E./. Theperſon towhom a leaſe is given. 
To LE'SSEN. v. a. [from «nf 
1. To make leſs ; to diminith in bulk. 
2. To diminiſh the degree of any ſtate or 
quality; to make leſs intenſe. Denham. 
3. To degrade; to deprive of power or dig- 


_ | Atterbury. 
To LE'SSEN. v. x. To grow leſs; 4 


* 


| to ſhrink ; 
to be diminiſhed. Temple. 
LE SSE R. a. A corruption of 4%. Dope. 


LE'SSER. ad. | formed by corruption from 


leſs. ü Shab/peare. 
1 tels 4 [laifſees, French. ] The Yen 
beaſts lett on the ground. * 1 


LE'SSON. / { /egon, French. ]] 

1. Auy thing reud or repeated to a teacher, 
in order to improvement, Denbam. 
2. Precept ; noGton inculcated. Sp 


wer. 
3. Portions of ſcripture read in divine 


vice. 
N 23 . | Hacker. 
4. Tune pricked for an inſtrument. , Devier. 


5. A roting lecture. „any. 
To LE SSO N. 2. a. trom the — To teach; 
to inſttuct. | bak 4 


LE'SSOR. /. One who lets any thing to tarm, 
or otherwiſe, by leaſe, __ Denham. Ae. 
LEST. co. | from the adjeQive ca. t 
. hot; 1 vige it leſt it may be loft 5 that is, 1 
bide it that it may not be loft. Addiſon. - 
To LET. v. a. { iztan, Saxon.] 
I. To allow; to ſuſfer; to permit. Dryden. 
2. Align ot the optative mogd uſed betore the 
firſt, aud imperane beſote the third perſon. 
B: tare the firſt perſen ſiugular it * re- 
lation, fixed pur poſc, or ardent with, 7 ages: 
3. Betore the tirit perton plural, et ipaplics 
- exhortation : let ws die bravely. Mark. 
4- Betore the third perſon, ſingular or plural, 
let implies permiſſion : let him go free. Dry. 
- $- Betore à thing inthe paſſive vobee, et im- 
plies command: let the deer be opened. Dry. 


* 


LEV 


6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without 


the particle 70, t Dry 
7. To leave. TL Eftrange. 
8. To more than permit. Shak/peare 


12. To LI T Sed, is elliptical for te /et out 
blood. To tree it from confinement ; to ſuf. 
fer it to ſtream out of the vein. * 
13. 7e L r in. To admit. nolles. 
14. To Let in, or into. To procure ad- 
miſſion. Locke. 
ns. To LET off. Todiſcharge. Swift. 
16. To Ls r out. To leaſe out; to give to 
hire or farm. 
To LET. v. a. [|erran, Saxon. ] 
3. To hinder ; to obſtruct; to oppoſe. Dryd. 
2. ToLer, when it fignifies to permit or 
leave, has /et in the preterit and part. paſ- 
five ; but when it ſignifies to binder, it has 
letted: as, many things have letted me, 
To LET. v. u. To lorbear 3 to withhold him- 
ſelf. ; Bacon. 
LET. / [from the verb.] Hinderance : ob- 
ſtacle; obſtruction; impediment. Hooker. 
LET, the termination of diminutive words, 
trom ly xe, Saxon, /irtle, ſmall : as rivulet, 
a ſmall ſtream ; bamlet, a little village. 
LETHA'RGICK. a. [/ethargique, French.] 
Sleepy by diſeaſe, beyond f natural power 
of ſleep. ; Hammond. 
LETHA'RGICKNESS. / Morbid fleepineſs ; 
© drowſineſs to a diſcaſe. erbert. 
LE'THARGIED. «. { from /ethar 2 Laid 
aſleep; entranced. bakſpeare. 
LE'THARGY, /. [anSappia.] A morbid drow- 
ſineſs ; a ſleep trom which one cannot be 


kept awake. Atterbury. 
LE'THE. / Os. ] Oblivion; a draught of 
oblivion. Shakſpeare. 


LETTER. / [from 17.) 
1. One who lets or permits. 
2. One who hinders. 

3. One who gives vent to any thing: as, a 


—— letter. 

LETTER. / [letrre, French. ] | 

1. One of the elements cf ſyllables ; a cha- 
racter in the alphabet. Shakſpeare. 
2. A written meſſage ; an epiſtle. Aber, 
3. The verbal exprcthon ; the literal mean- 


ing. Taylor. 
4. Letters without the ſingular; learning. 

| oN. 
5. Any thing to be read. Addijon. 


5. Type with which books are printed. Mox. 
To LETTER. v. a. f from the noun.} To 

_ with letters. Addiſon. 
LE'TTERED. 3. [from /etrer.] ' Literate ; 

educated to learning. Collier. 
LE TTrucE. / f lauea, Latin.] A plant. 
LE VANT. a. [Ke vant, Fr.] Eaſtern. Miltes, 
LE'VANT. ＋ The eaſt, particularly thoſe 

coaſts of the Mediterranean eaſt of Italy. 

; 3 


LEV 


LEV A'TOR. f. [Latin.] A chirurgical in- 
ſtrument, whereby depreſſed parts of the ſkoil 
are lifted up. | Wiſeman. 

LEUCOPHLE'GMACY. / [from /exco- 
phlegmatich.) Paleneſs, with viſcid juices 
and cold ſweatings: ArEuthbnot. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'TICK, . [Nee and 

2 Pabywan. | Having ſuch a conſtitution of body 
where the blood is of a pale colour, viſcid, 
and cold. Quincy: 

LEVEE. / ¶ French. ] * 

1. The time of riſing. 
2. The concourſe ot thoſe who crowd rou 
a man of power in a morning. Dryden. 

LE'VEL. a. [læpel, Saxon. ] 

1. Fven ; not having one parc higher than 
another. Bentley. 
2. Even with any thing elſe ; in the ſame 
line or plane with any thing. Tillotſon. © 
3. Having no gradations of ſuperiority. Sent. 

To LE'VEL. v. a. ¶ from the adjedtive. | 
1. To make even; to free from inequalities. 
2. To reduce to the ſame height with ſome- 
thing elſe. Dryden: 
3. To lay flat. Raleigh. 
4. To bring to equality ofcondition. D. P. 
8 To point in taking aim; to aim. Dryden. 

6. To direct to any end. Swift. 
7. To ſuit; to proportion. den. 

To LE'VEL. v. 4 * 

1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to 

the ſame line with the mark. Hooker, 

2. To conjecture; to attempt to gueſs. Shak. 

3. To be in the ſame direction with a mark. 

Hudibras. 

4. To make attempts; to aim. Shatſpeare, 
To efface diſtinction or ſuperiority. 

LE'VEL. . {from the adjeQtive ] 

1. A plane , a ſurface without protuberances 
or in<qualities, Sandys. 

2. Rate ; ſtandard ; cuſtomary height. Sidney, 
3. Suitable or proportionate height. Daniel. 
4. A ſtate of equality. MAtterbury. 
5. An inſtrument whereby maſons adjuſt 
their work. Moxon. 

6. Rule; plan; ſcheme: borrowed from the 
mechanick level. Prior. . 
7. The line of direction in which any miſſive 
weapon is aimed. | Waller. 
8. Theline in which the fight paſſes. Pope. 

LE'VELLER. {ſtrom /evel. | 
1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who dettroys ſuperiority ; one who 
endeavours to bring all to the ſame ſtate of 
equality. | Collier. 

LE'VELNESS. / { from /eve/.] 

t. Evenueſs; equality of ſur face. 
2. Equality with ſomething elſe. Peacham. 

LE'VEN. /. [ levain, French, ] 

1. Ferment; that which being mixed in 
bread makes it riſe and ferment. 

2. Any thing capable of changing the nature 
of a greater mals. Wiſeman. 

LE'VER, / [ levier, French. ] The ſecond me- 

' Chanical power, uſed to elevate or raiſe a 
great weight, Harris, © 


LIB 
LE'VERET. /. [lievrer, French.) A young 
h | aller. 


are. | 
LEVE'T. / [from lever, French. ] A blaſt on 
the trumpet. Hudibras. 
LE'VEROOK. / [lapgepe, Saxon.} This 
word is retained in Scotland, and denotes 
the lark. Walton. 
LE'VIABLE. a. {from /evy. } That may be 


levied. Bacon. 
LEVY P ATHAN. f. [ur] A water animal 
mentioned in the book of 7e. By ſome 
' imagined the crocodile, but in poetry gene- 
rally taken tor the whale. Thomſon. 
To LE'VIGATE. v. a. [ ævige, Latin. | 
1. To rub orgrind to an impalpable powder. 
2. To mis till the liquor becomes ſmooth and 
uniform, Arbuthnot. 
LEVIGA'TION. /. ¶ from /evigarte. | The re- 
ducing of hard bodies into a fubtiie powder, 
by grinding upon marble with a muller. Qz. 
LE'VITE. / [ fevita, Latin. ] 
1. One ot the tribe of Levi; one born to the 
office of priefthood among the Jews. 
2. A prieſt: uſed in contempt. 
LEVI'TICAL. a. [from /evite.] Belonging 
to the Levites ; ing part of the religion 


of the Jews. Apylife. 
LE'VITY. / Levi, Latin. 

1. Lightneſs; not heavinels. Bentley. 

2. Inconſtancy ; changeableneſs. F#{zoter. 

3. Unſteadineſs ; laxity of mind. Mitten. 

4. Idle pleaſure; vanity. Calamy. 


5. Trifling gayety ; want of ſeriouſnels, Azz. 
To LE'VY. v. a: [ever, French. |] 

t. To raiſe; to bring together men. Davies. 

2. To raiſe money. Clarendon 

3. To raiſe war. | Miltor', 
LE'VY./. 2 the verb. 

1. The act of railing money or men. Addi/. 

2. War raiſed. Shakſpeare, 
LEWP. a. [lzpeDe, Saxon. ] 


1. Lay ; not clerical : abſolete. Davies. 

2. Wicked; bad; diſſolute. Whitgift. 

3. Luſtſul ; libidinous. Shakſpeare. 
LE'WDLY. ad. | from /ervd. } 

t. Wickedly ; naughtily. Shakſpeare. 

2. Libidinouſly ; luſtfully. Dryden: 


LE'WDNESS. / I from /ewd.] Luftful licen- 
tiouſneſs. Dryden. 
LE'WDSTER. / [from /ewd.] A lecher ; 
one given to criminal pleaſures. Shakſpeare. 
LEXICO'GRAPHER. /. Leu and yedge. ] 
A writer of dictionaries; a harmleſs drudge, 
that buſies himlelfin tracing the original, and 
. detailing the fignification of words. Watts. 
LEXICO'GRAPHY. V [>eZay and yedpw. ] 
The art or practice of writing dictionaries. 
LE'XICON. /. | aefixty. ] A dictionary. Milt. 
LEV. / Ley, Ice, lay, are all from the Saxon 
leaz, a field or paſture. Gibſon. 
LI'ABLE. a. [ /iable, from /ier, old French. ] 
Obnoxious ; not exempt; ſubject. Milton, 
LI AR. / f from /ie.] One who tells falſe- 
hoods; one who wants veracity. Shatſpeare, 
LI ARD. 2. Mingled roan. Markham, 
LIBA'TION. /. | /itatis, Latin. ] a 


LIB 


1. The act of pouring wine on the ground id 
honour of ſome deity. Bacon. 
2. The wine ſo poured, Stilling fleet, 


LI'BBARD./. [ liebard, German; leopardnr, 

Latin. ] A leopard. Brerewoad. 
3 [ /ibellns, Latin. ] 

1. A ſatire; defamatory writing; a lam- 
poon. ä Decay Piety. 
2. In the civil law. ] A declaration or charge 
in writing againſt a perſon exhibited in court. 
To LI'BEL. v. . ¶ from the noun.] To ſpread 
defamation, written or printed. Donne. 
To LIUBEL. v.a. To fatirize; to lampoon. Dry. 
LI'BELLER. / [| from /ibel.] A — 
Writing ; a lampooner. Dryden. 

LI'BELLOUS, a. {from /ibel.} Defamatory. 


Morton. 
LI'BERAL. a. [/iberalis, Latin. ] | 
1. Not mean ; not low in birth. 
2. Becoming a gentleman. 
3. Muniticent ; generous; bountiful. Milton. 
LIBERA'LITY.#.! /iberalitas, Lat. liberalite, 
French. } Muniticence ; bounty; generofity ; 
generous profuſion. Shakſpeare, 
LI'BERALLY. ad. [from /iberal.] s 
i. Bounteoully ; bountifully; largely. James. 
2. Not meanly ; magnanimouſly. 
LI'BERTINE. /. { /ibertin, French. 
I. One unconfined ; one at liberty. Shak. 
2. One who lives without reſtraint or law. 
| Rowe. 
3. One who pays no regard to the precepts 
of religion. Shakſpeare. Collier. 
4- [ In law ; /ibertinus, Lat.] A freedman ; 
or rather, the ſon of a freeadman. Ayliffe. 
LIUBERTINE. a. [ /ibertin, Fr.] Licentious ; 
irreligious. Swift. 
LUBERTINISM. / [from /ibertine.) Irreli- 
gion; licentiouſaeſs of opinions and practice. 
| Atter bury. 
LUBERTY.F.[ /iberte, French; /ibertas, Lat.] 
1. Freedom, as oppoſed to ſlavery. Addiſon. 
2. Exemption from tyranny or inordinate go- 
vernment. Milton. 
3. Freedom, as oppoſed to neceſſity. Lacke. 
4. Privilege; exemption ; immunity. Davies. 
5. Relaxation of relrajee. Milton. 
6. Leave ; permiſſion. Locke. 
LIBI'DINOUS. a. [/ibidinoſur, Lat.] Lewd; 


luſtiul. Bentley. 
LIB DINOUSLY. ad. Lewdly ; luſtfully. < 
LI'BRAL. 2. | /ibralis, Latin.) Of a pound 


weight. 
LIBRA'RIAN, V/ [ /ibrarizs, Lat.] 
1. One who has the care of a library. 
2. One who tranſcribes books. Broome. 
LI'BRARY. / \/ibraire, French.} A large 
collection ot books. Dryden. 
To LYBRATE. v. a. [ /ibro, Lat.] To poile; 
to balance; to hold in equipoiſe. 
LIBRA'TION. /. [ /ibratis, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate ot being balanced. Thomſon. 
2. [ In aftronomy. ] The balancing motion or 
trepidation in the firmament, whereby the 
declination of the fun, and the latitude of 
the ſtars, change from time to time. Grew. 


4 Eager ; greedy to ſwallow. 


LIE 


LI'BRATORY, e. {from /ibro, Latin.] Ba- 


lancing; playing like a balance. 

LICE, the plural of Jer. Dryden. 
1 EINANT. ice and bane, ] A plant. 
I'CENSE. / | /icentia, Latin ; /icence, Fr.] 

x. Exorbitant liberty ; contempt of legal and 
neceſſary reſtraint. % ; . 
2. A graut of permiſſion. 47 
3. Liberty; permiſſion. as. 
To LI'CENSE. v. a. | /icencier, French. 

1. To permit by a legal grant. opc. 

2. To diſmils : not in ule. Wotton. 


LI'CENSER, / [trom /icenſe,] A graiter of 


, permiſſion, — __ 
LICE'NTIATE. / [licenciatus, low Latin. ] 
1. A man who uſes licenſe. Camden. 
2. A degree in Spaniſh univerſities. Ayliffe. 
To LICE'NTIATE, v. a. ¶ licentier, Fr.] To 
permit; to encourage by licenſe, L £ftrange. 
LICE'NTIOUS. a. | /icentio/us, Latin.) 
- 4. Unreſtrained by law or morality. Sp. 
2. Preſumptuous ; uncontined. R, common. 
LICE'NTIOUSLY. ad. With too much li- 
 berty; without juſt reſtraint. 
LICE'NTLOUSNESS. /. Boundleſs liberty; 
_ contempt of juſt reſtraint. Swift. 
LICH. / [hice, Sax. ] A dead carcaſe; whence 
lichwake, the time or att ot watching by the 
dead; /ichgate, the gate through which the 
dead are carried to the grave; Lichfield, the 
- field of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, fo 
named from martyred chriſtians. 
LI'CHOWL. / [ich and ox. } A ſort of owl, 
. by the vulgar ſuppoſed to ſoretell death. 
To LICK. v. a. | licean, Saxon. ] | 
1. To paſs over with the tongue. Addiſor. 
2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. Shak/. 
. 3- To Lick wp. To devour. P 
LICK. / [| from the verb.] A blow. Dryden 
LUCKERISH. a. [licceha, a glutton, 


LI'CKEROUS. 5 Saxon. ] 


1. Nice in the choice of food ; ſqueamiſh. 

L' Eftrange. 
Sidney. 

3. Nice; temptang the appetite. Milton. 

LVCKERISHNESS, / I from /icherifb.] Nice- 

_ _neſsof palate. 

LI'CORICE. / [ /iquericia, Ital.] A root of 

ſweet taſte. 


 LICTOR. , [Latin.] A beadle. Shakſpeare. 


LID. /. [hud, Saxon, ] 
I. A cover; any thing that ſhuts down over 


a veſſel. | Addiſon. 
2. The membrane that, when we ſleep or 
wink, is drawn over the eye. Prior. 


LIE. / [/ie, Fr.] Any thing impregnated with 
| lome other body; as, 1oap or lalt. Peacham. 
LIE. / [uze, Saxon. ] 


1. A criminal falſehood. Watts. 
2. A Charge of talſchood. Locke. 
3. A fiction. Dryden. 


To LIE. v. n. [leogan, Sax. Liegen, Dut.] 
1. Lo unter criminal tallehood. Shakſpeare. 
2. Lo exhibit falſe repreſentation. Swift. 
Jo LIE, v. x. pret. I lay; I have lain ot lien, 
Cue zan, Saton z Iiggen, Dutch. ] 
2 5 
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LIE 
1. To reſt horizontally, or with very great 
inclination againft ſomething elſe. 
2. To reſt; to preſs n . 
3. To be repoſited in the grave, nets. 
4 To be in a ſtate of decumbiture. Mark, 
5. To paſs the time of ſleep. _— 
6. To de laid up or repoſited. 
7. To remain fixed. © 1 Temple, 
. 8. To reſide. : 
9. To be placed or fituate, with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe. Collier. 
10. To preſs upon afflictively. Creech, 
11. To be troubleſome or tedious. Addiſor. 
12, To be judicially imputed. * 
13. To be in any particular ſtate. alts. 
14. To be in a ſtate of concealment. Locke. 
15. To be in priſon. Shakſpeare. 
16. To be in a bad ſtate. L' Eftrange. 
17. To be in a helpleſs or expoſed ſtate, Sw. 
18. To conſiſt. Shakſpeare. 
19. To be in the power; to belong to. Sti/lin, 
20. To be valid in a court of judicature : as, 
an ation lieth againft one. : 
21. To coſt: as, it lies me in more money. 
22. To Liz at. To importune; to teaſe, 
23. 70 LIE by. Toreſt; to remain ſtill. $5. 
24. 7% Lis down. To reſt; to go into a 
ſtate of repoſe. Iſaiab. 
25. To Liz down. To fink into the grave. 


: b. 
26. To LIE in. To be in childbed. #7 * 
27. To LIE Ander. To be ſubjeRt to; to be 
oppreſſed by. Smalridge. 
28. To Liz wpon. To become the matter of 
obligation or duty. Bentley. 
29. To Liz with, To converſe in bed. Sh. 
LIEF. 2 Sax. ] Dear; beloved. Spenſer. 
LIEF. 2d. Willingly. Shakſpeare. 
LIEGE. a. [/ige, French. Þ | 
1. Bound by ſome feudal tenure ; ſubjeR. 
2. Sovereign. | Spenſer. 
LIEGE. /. Sovereign ; ſuperiour lord, Philips. 
LI'EGEMAN./. A ſubject: not in uſe. 
LI'EGER. /. [ more proper /eger.} A reſident 
ambaſſadour. ö Denbam. 
LUEN. The participle of Jie. Genefis. 
LIENTE'RICK. a. { from /iextery. ] Pertain- 
ing to a lientery. Grew, 
LVENTERY. / from Mov, /eve, ſmooth, 
and ivlezov, inteſtinum, gut. ] A particular 
looſeneſs, wherein the tood paſſes ſuddenly 


through the ſtomach and guts. Nuincy. 
LIYER. /. {from 7 lic.] One that reſts or lies 
down, or remains concealed. Jaa. 


LIEU. / Fr.] Place; room ; ſtead. Addi/or. 
LIEVE. ad. | See LI ET. ] Willingly. Shak/p. 
LIEUTE'NANCY /. | /ieutenance, French. 
1. The office of a licutenant. Shat/peare. 
2. The body of heutenants. Felton. 
LIEUTE'NANT. / | lieutenant, French. 
1. A deputy ; one who acts by vicarious au- 
thority ; vicegerent. Philips. 
2. In war, one who holds the next rank to a 
ſuperiour of any denomination. Clar-ndon. 
LIEUTE'NANTSHIP. / \ from /ieutenant.} 
The rank or office of lieutenaut. . 


LIG 

Ur E. I/ plural lives.” Cupian, to live, Saxon.] 
1. Union and co-operation of ſoul with body ; 

vitality; animation. Genefes. 
2. Preſent ſtate, Cowley. 
3- Enjoymeat or poſſeſſion of exiſtence. Prior. 
4. Blood, the ſuppoled vehicle of life. Pope. 
5. Conduct; manner of living with reſpect 
to virtue or vice. Pope. 
6. Condition; manner of living with reſpect 
to happineſs or miſery. Dryden. 
7. Continuance of our preſent ſtate. Locke. 


8. The living form. Brown. 
9. Exact reſemblance. Denbam. 
Io. General ſtate of man. Milton. 


11. Common occurrences ; human atfairs; 


the courſe of things. Aſcham. 
12. Living perſon. Sbhalſpeare. 
13. Narrative of a life paſt. Pope. 
14. Spirit; briſkneſs; vivacity ; reſolution. 

Sidney. 
1;. Animated exiſtence ; animal being. Thom. 


16. Syſtem of animal nature. Pope. 

LI'FEBLOOD.F. [fe and ed.] The blood 
neceflary to lite; the vital blood. Spectater. 

LI'FEEVERLASTFING./. An herb. Ain/w. 

. LIFEGIVING. a. [life and giving. ] Having 
the power to give lite. Spenſer. 

LIFEGUA'RD. F/. [ /ife and guard. he 
guard of a king's perlon. 

LI'FELESS. a. [frpm life. ] 


1. Dead; deprived of life. Prior. 
2. Unanimated ; void of life. Milton. 
3. Waating power, force, or ſpirit. Prior. 


LI'FELESSLY. ad. | from Ife. Without 
vigour; trigidly; Vue, 

LI'FELIKE. a. [ /ife and Jide. ] Like a living 

erſon. Pepe. 

LI'FESTRING. F. [/ife and fring.] Nerve; 
ſtring imagined to couvey lite. Daniel, 

LI'FETIME. / [ /ife and time.] Continuance 
or duration of lite. 

 LI'FEWEARY. a. { /ife and weary. ] Wreich- 
ed; tired of living. Shakſpeare. 

To LIFT. v. a: [ liffta, Swedith. ] 
1. To raiſe from the ground; to heave ; to 
elevate; to hold on high. Dryden. 
2. To bear; to ſupports not in uſe, Spen/. 
3. To rob; to plunder. Dryden. 
4. To exalt ;; to elevate mentally. Pope. 


5. To raiſe in fortune. Ecelus. 
6. To raiſe in eſtimation. Hooker, 
7. To exalt in dignity. Addiſon. 


8. To elevate to ſwell, as with pride. Azters. 
To LIFT. v. . To ſtrive to raiſe by ſtrength. 


Lecke. * 
LIFT. / [from the verb.] 
. 1. The manner of lifting. Bacon. 
2. The act of lifting, L' Eftrange. 
3- Effort ; ſtruggle. Hudibras. 


4. A load or ſurcharge of any thing. 

5. [ In Scottiſh. ] The ſky: 

6. Lifts of a fail, are ropes to raiſe or lower 

them at pleaſure, 
LI'FTER. / [ from /ift.] One that lifts. E/. 
7 LIS. v. x. [leggen, Dutch. J To lie. Sen. 
LICAMENTV (Lane, trom Jig, Lat. | 


Addiſon. . 


LIG 
1. A white and ſolid body, ſofter than a cafs 
tilage, but harder than a membrane : theit 
chief uſe is to faſten the bones, which are ar- 
ticulated together for motion, leſt they ſhould 
be diſlocated with exerciſe. vincy. 
2. Any thing which connects the parts of the 
body. Denham. 
2. Bond ; chain; entanglement. Addiſon; 
LIGAME'NTAL. a. [from ligament.] 
LIGAME'NTOUS. 5 Compoſing a ligament. 
Brown. IViſeman. 
LIGATION. V [ /igatis, Latiu. ] 
1. The act ot binding. 
2. The ſtate of being bound. Addiſon. 
LI'GATURE. /. [ ligature, French. ] 
1. Any thing tied round another; bandage. 


Spectator. 
2. The act of binding. Arbuthnot, 
3- The ftate of being bound. Mortimer. 


LIGHT. /. [|eoht, Saxon. ] 
1. That material medium of fight; that body 
by which we ſee. Newton. 
2. State of the elements, in which things be- 
come viſible ; oppoſed to darkneſs. Gen. 
3. Power of petceiving external objects by 


the eye: oppoled to blindneſs. Milton. 
4- Day. Milton. 
5 Life. Pape. 
6. Artificial illumination. Numbers. 


7. Illumination of mind; inſtruction; know=- 
ledge. Bacon. 
8. The part of a picture which is drawn with 
bright colours, or on which the light is ſup- 
poſed to fall. | Dryden. 
9. Reach of knowledge; mental view. Facon. 
10. Point of view; fituation ; direction in 
which the light falls. Addiſon. 
11. Publick notice ; publick view. Pope. 
12. The publick. Pope. 
13. Explanation. Lecke. 
14. Any thing that gives light z a pharos; a 
taper ; any luminous body, * Glanville. 
LIGHT. a. | leoht, Saxon. ] 
1. Not tending to the centre with great force z 
not heavy. Addiſon. 
2. Not burdenſome ; eaſy to be worn, or car- 
ried, or lifted ; not onerous. Bacon. 
3. Not afflitive; eaſy to be endured. Hooker: 
4. Eaſy to be performed ; not difficult. Dry. 
5. Eaſytobe acted on by any power. Dryden. 
6. Not heavily armed. nol. 
7. Active; nimble. Spenſer. 
8. Unencumbered ; unembarraſſed; clear of 


, \mpediments. Bacon. 
9. Slight; not great. Boyle. 
10. Not denſe ; not grofs. Numders. 


+ 11. Eaſy to admit any influence ; unſteady ; 


unſettled ; looſe. Shakſpeareas 
12. Gay; airy; wanting dignity or tolidity ; 
trifling. Shakſpeares 
13. Not chaſte ; not regular in conduct. Sh. 
14. [from /ight, /. ] Bright; clear. Genet. 
tc. Not dark; tending to whiteneſs. Dryd. 
LIGHT. ad. Light'y ; cheaply: Hooker, 
To LIGHT. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
1. To kindle ; te enflame ; to let on fire Boy, 
ki ö 
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2. To give light to; to guide by licht. Cra. 

3. To illuminate; to fill with light, Dry. 

4. [from the adj ective.] To lighten; to eaſe 

of a burden. Spenſer. 
To LIGHT. v. x. pret. !ighted or light, or 

lit. [lickt, by chance, Dutch. ] 

1. To happen to find ; to fall upon by chance. 


 Stqney. 

2. To fall in any particular direction. Dyyd. 
3. To fall; to ſtrike on. Spenſer. 
4. [UxhTan, Saxon. ] To deſcend from a 
horte or carriage. Kings. 
5. To ſettle ; to reſt. Sbalſpcare. 


To LYCHTEN. ©. . ur, uz, Saxon. ] 
1. Toflaſh, with thunder. Shak/peare. 
2. To ſhine like lightning. Shakſpeare. 
3. To fall; tolight.[from /ight.] Com. Pr. 
To LUGHTEN. v. a. [from 448%. 


1. To illuminate ; to enlighten. Davies. 
2. Toexonerate ; to unload. 3 
3. To make leſs heavy. ilten. 
4. To exhilarate ; to cheer. N 
LICHT ER. / {from /ight, to make /ighr. IA 


heavy boat into which ſhips are lightened or 
unloaded, Pope. 

LICHTERMAN /. [lighter and man.] One 
who manages a lighter. Bild. 

LIGHTFI'NGERED. a. [ /ight and Hunger.] 
Nimble at conveyance; thieviſh. 

LI'GHTFOOT. a. [ /ight and foor.] Nimble 

in running or dancing; active. Spenſer. 

LI'GHTFOOT. /. Veniſon. A cant word. 

LIGHTHEF'ADED. a. [ /ight and head. } 
1. Unſteady ; looſe; thoughtleſs ; weak.C/ar . 
A 1 diſordered in the mind by diſ- 
eaſe. 

LIGHTHE'ADEDNESS. F/. Deliriouſneſs; 
diſorder of the mind. 

LIGHTHEA'RTED. a. [/ight and beart.] 


Gay ; merry; airy ; cheertul. 
LIGHTHOUS 
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building, at the top of which lights are hung 


8. Gayly; airily ; with levity. 
LIGHTMI'NDED. a. % and mind. ] Un- 
- _ ſettled; unſteady. ec lus. 

LI'GHTNESS. /. {from /ighr. ] 

1. Want of weight; not heavineſs. Burnet. 
2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Unchaſtity ; want of conduct in women. 

Sidney. 


1 

| | to guide ſhips at ſea. Ar buthnet. 
* LIGHTLE'CGED. a. [ /ight and tg] Nim- 
4 ble ; ſwift. | idney. 
4 LI'GHTLESS. a. Wanting light ; dark. 

if LI'GHTLY. ad. (om light. ] 

by | 1. Without weight. Ben Jonſon. 
i 2. Witheut deep impreſſion. Prier. 
1 3. Eaſily; readily ; without difficulty ; of 
1 cCourſe. Hooker. 
10 4. Without reaſon. Taylor. 
i 5. Without dejection; cheerfully. Shak/. 
| | 6. Not chaſtely. Swift. 
il 7. Nimbly ; with agility ; not heavily or 
. | tardily. Dryden . 


— 
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4. Agility; nimbleneſs. 
LI'GHTNING. / [from Ig ten.] 
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HOUSE. / [ /ight and Be. A high 


LIE 


r. The flaſh that attends thunder. Dav/er 
2. Mitigation ; abatement. Addiſon. 
LIGHTS. / The lungs ; the anc breath- 


— ard. 
LI'GHTSOME. a. [ from /igh.] 
1. Luminous; not dark ; not obſcure ; not 


opake. Ralcigh. 
2. Gay; airy ; having the power to exhila- 
rate, South. 


LI'GHTSOMENESS. / [from Jightfome.] 
1. Luminouſneſs ; not opacity ; not obſcu- 
rity ; not dark ſomeneſs. Cheyne. 
2. Cheerfulneſs ; merriment; levity. 

LIGNALOES. / {!ignum ales, Latin.] 
Aloes wood, - Numbers. 

LFGNEOUS. 2. [Agent, Latin. ] Made of 
wood; wooden; reſembling wood. Grew. 

EPCNUMYITA. /. Latin. ] Guaiacum; a 
very hard wood. | — 

LI'GURE. /. A precious ſtone. Exodus. 

LIKE. a. lic, Saxon; it, Dutch. ] 

1. Reſembling ; having reſemblance. Bakey, 
2. Equal; of the ſame quantity. Sprar. 
3. [for /ikely.] Probable ; credible. Nacon. 
4. Likely; in a ſtate that gives probable ex- 


pectatious. Shakſpeare. 
LIKE. / : 
1. Some perſon or thing reſembling another 
Shakſpeare. 
2. Near approach; a ſtate like to another 
ſtate. Ralcigh. 
LIKE. 24. 
1. In the fame manner; in the ſame manner 
as, Spenſer. Philips. 
2. In ſuch a manner as befits. Samuel, 
3. Likely; probably. Shakſpeare, 


To LIKE. v. a. [can, Saxon. ] 
1. To chooſe with ſome degree of preference. 


Clarendon. 
2. To approve; to view with approbation, 
not fondneſs. Sidney. 


3. To pleaſe; to be agreeable to. Bacon. 
To LIKE. v. x. 
1. To be pleaſed with: obſolete, Hooker. 
— To chooſe; to liſt ; to be pleaſed. Lecke. 
'KELIHOOD. f 
LI'KELINESS. : /. (from likely. } 
1. Appearance; ſhow : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
2. Reſemblance; likeneſs : 38 
3. Probability ; verifimilitude ; appearagee 
of truth. | Hocker. 
LI'KELY. a. {from de.] 
1. Such as may be liked; ſuch as may pleaſe; 
obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
2. Probable; ſuch as may in realon be 
thought or believed. : 
LI'KELY. ad. Probably; as may reaſonably 
be thought. | Glanville. 
To LI KEN. v. . { from Jide. ] To repreſent as 
having reſemblance ; to compare. Milton 
LI'KENESS. /. [| from /ike. ] | 
1. Reſemblance ; ſimilitude. Dryden. 
2. Form ; appearance, L'Eftraftge. 
3. One who reſembles another. Prior. 


LIXEWISE. 2d. [lite and wiſe.] In like 


manner; alſo; moreover; tov. Arburhrer, 


* 


LIM 


LIKING. . Plump; in a ſtate of plumpneſs, 


Daniel. 
LUKING.F. {from /ite.] 
1 Good ſtate of body; plumpneſs. Dryden. 
2. State of trial. Dryden. 
- Inclination. Spenſer. 
LI LACH. / [/ilac, lilds, Fr.] & tree. Bacon. 
LVLIED. 4. | from %.! Embelliſhed with 
lilies. | Milton. 
LYLY. 5 [/i/ium, Latin. ] A flower, Peacham. 
LILY-DAFFODIL. /. | /ilie-narcifſuns.] A 
foreign flower. 
LILY of the Valley; or May lily. J. Miller. 
LILYLIUVERED. «&. CLI and /iver. JWhite- 
livered ; cowardly. Shalſpeare. 
LI'MATURE. /{. | /imatura, Latin. ] Filings of 
any metal; the particles rubbed off by a file. 
LIMB. / um, Saxon. } | 
1. A member; a jointed or articulated part 
of animals. Milton. 
2. „ Fr.] An edge; a border. Newton. 
To LIMB. v. 2. | trom the noun. } 
1. To ſupply with limbs. Milton. 
2. To tear aſunder ; to diſmember. 
LIMBECK. / | corrapted from al/embick.] A 
fill. Fairfax. Howel. 
LI MBE D. a. [from /imb.] Formed with re- 
gard to limbs. Pope. 
LI'MBER. 2. Flexible ; eaſily bent; pliant; 
lithe, Ray. Harvey. 
LYMBERNESS. / Flexibility; pliancy, 
LI'MBO. / 
I, A region bordering upon hell, in which 
there is neither pleaſure nor pain. Sha#/p. 
2. Any place of miſery and reſtraint. Hd.. 
LIME. / um, — 
1. A viſcous ſubſtance drawn over twigs, 
which catches and entangles the wings of 
birds that light upon it. Dryden. 
2. Matter of which mortar is made: ſo called 
becauſe ufed in cement. Bacon. 
3. [und, Saxon. ] The linden tree. Pope. 
4. | lime, Fr.] A ſpecies of lemon. Thomſon. 
To LIME. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To entangle ; to enſnare. 
2. To imear with lime. 
3. To cement: not uſed. 
4 To manure ground with lime. Child. 
LI'MEKILN. / Cine and Alu.] Kiln where 
es are burnt to lime. Woodward. 
LI'MESTONE, / ie and fore. } The tone 
of which lime is made. Mortimer. 
LIME- WATER. / A medicine made by pour- 
ing water upon quicklime. Hill. 
LIMIT. / [ /imite, French. ] Bound; border; 
utmoſt reach. Exodus. 
T LUMIT. v. a. [ limiter, French. ] 
1. To confine within certain bounds; to re- 
ſtrain ; to circumſcribe, Swift. 
2. To reſtrain from a lax or general ſiguitica- 
tion: as, the univerſe is here /imited to this 
earth. 
LI'MITARY, a. [ from /imir. ] Placed at the 
boundaries as a guard or ſuperintendant. MI. 
LIMITA'TION., /. [ /imitation, French. | 
1. Reftriction ; circumſcription. . 


Shakſpeare, 
L N Eftrange. 


* 


Shakfpeare. | 


LIN 


2. Confinement from a lax or undeterminite 


import. Hooker, 
LIMMER. / A mongrel. | 
To LIMN. v. u. [en/uminer, French.) To 
draw ; to paint any thing. Peacham, 
LI'MNER. /, [ corrupted from ex/aminer, Fr.] 
A painter; a piture-maker. Glanville, 
LI'MOUS. a. {/imoſus, Latin. ] Muddy; flimy. 
Brown. 
LIMP. . | /impis, Italian. ] Vapid ; weak, 
To LIMP. v. #. [umpen, Saxon. ] To halt * 
to walk lamely, Prior. 
LIUMPET. / A kind of ſhellfiſh. Ain/ws 
LI'MPID. a. | /impidus, Latin. ] Clear; pure; 
tranfparent. Woodward, 
LI'MPIDNESS. /. Clearneſs; * 
LI'MPINGLY,. ad. | from /imp. Ina lame 
halting manner. 
LI'MY. a. | from /ime. ] 
1. Viſcous ; glutinous. Spenſer. 
2. Containing lime. Grews 
To LIN. v. u. |ablinuan, Saxon.] To yield 3 
to give over. Spenſer, 
LINCHPIN. Y An iron pin that keeps the 
wheel ou the axle-tree. 
LI'NCTUS. / { from linge, Latin. ] Medicine 
licked up by the tongue. | 
LINDEN. / und, Sax. ] The lime tree. Dry. 
LINE. V [ /inea, Latin. 
1. Longitudinal extenſion. Remntley. 
2. A ſlender ftring. Mcxon. 
3. A thread extended to direct any 2 


6 van. 
4. The ftring that ſuſtains the angler's hook, 


Waller, 

5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face, 
Cleaveland. 

6. Delineation ; ſketch. Temple. 
7. Contour ; outline. Popes, 


8. As much as is written from one margin to 


the other; a verle, Garth, 
9. Rank of ſoldiers. Addiſon. 
10. Work thrown up; trench. Dryden, 
11, Method; diſpoſition. Shatfpeere. 
12. Extenſion ; limit. ter. 
13. Equator ; equi noctial circle. © Creech. 


14. Progeny ; family, aſcending or defeend- 


ing. Shakſpeave. 
15. A line is one tenth of an inch. he. 
16. [In the plural } A letter: as, 7 read 
your lines. ; | 
17. Lint or flax, x 
To LINE. v. 4. : 
1. To cover on the inſide, _ Boyle, 


2. To put any thing in the infide. Carew. 
3. To guard within. Clarend wo, 
4. To ſtrengthen by inner works. Sbatſp. 
5. To cover with ſomething ſoſt. Sp. 
6. To double; to ſtrengthen. - Shakſpeure. 
7. To impregnate: applied to animals gene- 
rating. Creech. 
LI'NEAGE. {. [/inage, Fr.] Race; progeny ; 
family, aſcending or deſcending. Atterb. 
LI'NEAL. = | /inealis, Latin. | 
1. Compoſed of lines; detineated. ger. 
2. r in a direct genealogy. Locke, 
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3. Hereditary ; derived from anceſtors. SS. 
4. Allied by direct deſcent. Dryden. 
LI'NEALLY. ad. | from /ineal.) In a direct 
line. 5 Clarendon. 
LI'NEAMENT. / {/ineament, Fr.] Feature; 
diſcriminating mark in the form. Shat/p. 
LINEAR. a. | /izearis, Lat.] Compoſed of 
lines ; having the form of lines. MFoodo. 
LINEA'TION. /. | /ineatio, from linea, . 
Draught of a line or lines. Woodward. 
LUNEN, / [/ixzum, Latin.) Cloth made of 


hemp or flax. Dryden. 
LU NEN. 2. [ /inexs, Latin. 

1. Made of linen. $hakſpeare. 

2. Reſembling linen. Shakſpeare. 


LINEN-DRA'PER./. [/inen and grapes. ] He 
whodeals in linen. 
LING. / [ſings Iflandick. ] 
1. Heath. | Bacon. 
2. ing be, Dutch. J A kind of ſea fifh. 
LING. The termination notes commonly di- 
minution; as, kit/ing, from Ai, German, 
little: ſometimes a quality; as tirit/ing, 
trom langen, Teut. io belong. 
To LINGER. v. 7. from len, Saxon, ung.] 
1. To remain long in languor and pain. Pope. 
2. To heſitate 3 to be in ſuſpenſe. Milton. 
3. To remain long. Dryden. 
4. To remain long without any action or de- 
termination. Shakfpeare. 
5. To wait long in expeRation or uncertain- 
ty. Dryden. 
6. To be long in producing effect. Shak/p. 
To LINGER. v. a. To protract; to draw out 
to length: out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 
LI'NGERER./. One who lingers. 
LINGERINGLY. ad. [from /ingering.] 
With delay; tediouſly. Hale. 
LUNGET. / | linger, French.} A ſmall maſs 
of metal. Camden. 
LINGO. / [ Portugueſe.] Language; tongue; 
ſpeech. Congreve, 
LINGUA'CIOUS. a. [/inguax, Latin, | Full 
of tongue; talkative. a 
LINGUADE'NTAL. 2. { /izgua. and dent, 
Lat.] Uttered by the joint action of the 
tongue and teeth. Holder. 


LI'NGUIST. / [from /irgza, Latin.] A man 


{kilſul ia languages. 
LINGWORT. / An herb. 
LINIMENT. /. [ /iniment, Fr.; linimentum, 

Latin. ] Ointment; baliam; unguent. Ray. 
LI'NING. / ¶ from /ixe. ] 

1. The inner covering of any thing. Prior. 

2. That which is within. Shakſveare. 


Milton. 


* + LINK. / | gelenche, German.] 


1. A lingle ring of a chain. Prior, 
2. Any thing doubled and cloſed together, 

3. A cbain ; any thing connecting. Shak/p. 

4. Any ſingle part of a ferics or chain of con- 

ſequences. Hale. 

5. A torch made of pitch and hards. Howe). 

Ts LINK. wv. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To complicate: as, the iinks of a chain, 

2. Lo unite ; to join in concord. Shakyp, 

3. To join; to connect. Pope. 
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4. To join by conſederacy or contract. Mook. 
5. To connect, as concomitant. 71 /otſon. 
6. To unite or concatenate in a regular ſeries 
ol conſequences. _ Hooker. 
LINXKBOVY. 2 J. [ia and boy.] A boy that 
LINKMAN. | carries a torch to accommo- 
dare patlengers with light. More. Gays 
LIUNNET. /. | /inot, French.] A fſmail fing- 
ing bird. Pope, 
LI'NSEED. / The feed of flax. Mortimer. 
LI'NSEYWOOLSEY. a. [linen and wool. 
Made of linen and wool mixed; vile z mean; 
of different and unſuitable parts. + 
LI'NSTOCK. V [/ente, Teutonick. ] A ſtaff 
of wood with a match at the end ot it, uſed 
by gunners in firing cannon. Dryd-n. 
LINT. / | iintewn, Latin. 
1. The fott ſubſtance commonly called flax. 
2. Linen ſcraped into ſoft woolly ſubſtance - 
to lay on ſores. Wiſeman. 
LIUNTEL. / | /inteal, French:]- That part of 
the door frame that lies crois the door poſts 
over head. h Pope. 
LI'ON. / { /ion, French; Je, Latin. ] 
1. The fierceſt and moſt magnanimous of 
tourtooted beats. Milton, 
2. A tigh in the zodiack. Creech. 
LI'ONESS. / [feminine of lin.] A ſhe lion. 
LYONLEAF. / [ leontopetalon.. | A plant. Mil. 
LYON's-MOUTH. 


LION's-PAW. J. {from lien.] The 
LION's-TAlII.. name of an herb. 
LION's-TOOTH. 


LIP. / [lippe, Saxon. | 
3 1 outer part of * mouth, the muſcles 
that ſhoot beyond the teeth. Sandys. 
2. The edge of any things Burnet. 
3. To make a Lr. To hang the lip in tul- 
lenneſs and contempt. Thakſpeare. 

To LIP. v.a. To kits: obſolete. Sb. 

LIF LA“ BO UR. /. [ /ip and /abowr.] Action of 
the lips without concurrence ot che mind; 
words without ſentiments, Taylor. 


LIPO'THYMOUS. a. Dre and Swade.] 


Swooning ; fainting. Harvey. 
LIPO'THYMY., /. Cure. d woon ; 
fainting fit. Tay!or. 


LI'PPED. a. | from /ip.] Having lips. 
LI'PPITUDE, / | /ippitzde, French ;*/ippi- 
tudo, Latin.] Biearedneſs of eyes, Bacon. 
LI'P WISDOM. , [ /ip and wiſdom. | Wile 
dom in talk without practice. Sidney. 
LI'QUABLE. 4. { trom Jin, Latin. ] Suck as 
may be melted. | 
LIQUA'TLON./. [from /iquo, Latin. ] 
1, The act of melting. 
2, Capacity to be melted. Brown, 
To LI'QUATE. v. x. [ig, Latin. ] To melt; 
to liquety. ' Wacdward. 
LIQUEFA'CTION, /. [ /iquefa#ie, Lat. The 
act of melting; the ftate of being melted. Ba. 
LUQUEFIABLE. a. | trom %.] Such as 
may be me!ted. | Bacon. 
To LI'QUEFY. v. a. { liguefier, French. ] To 
melt; to diſſolve. acon. 


To LIYQUEFY. v. a. To grow liquid. Add. 
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LIQUE'SCENCY. V [liqurſcentia, Latin.] 
Aptnets to melt. 

LIQUE'SCENT. a.[ /iqueſcens, Lat.] Melting. 
LI'QUID. a. [/iquide, French. 

1. Not ſolid ; not lorming one continuous 
ſubſtance ; fluid. Daniel, 
2. Soft; clear. Crafſban. 
3. Pronounced without any jar or harthneſs. 


Dryden. 
4. Diſſolved, ſo as not to be obtainable by 
law. Ayliffe. 


3 Liquid ſubſtance; liquor. P&i/ips. 
To LYQUIDATE. v. 4. | from /iquid.) To 
clear away ; to leſſen debts. 
LIQUI'DITY. F/. [from in, Subtilty ; 
thinneis. Clanvilli. 
LI'QUIDNESS. /. [from /iquid. ] Quality of 
being liquid ; fluency. n Byyle. 
LI'QUOR. / [/iguor, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing liquid. 
2. Strong drink : in familiar language. 


To LIQUOR. v. . [from the noun. |} To 
drench or moiſten. | acon, 

LIRICONFA'NCY, , a flower. 

LISNE. /. A cavity; a hollow. Hale. 

To LISP. v. ». [hlirp, Saxon. } To ſpeak 


with too frequent appulſes of the tongue to 
the teeth or palate. Cleareland. 
LISP. /. The act of liſping. Tatler. 
LI'SPER. / {from /i/p. ] One who liſps. 
LIST. /. [e, French. | 
1. A roll; a catalogue. Prier. 
2. | lice, French. ] Encloſed ground in which 
tilts are run, and combats tought. Pope. 
3. Bound; limit. 
4. [\y rau, Sax. ] Defgre ; willingnets. Dry. 
5. [e, French. ] A ſtrip of cloth. Boyle. 
6. A border. Howker. 
To LIST. v. x. [lyxtan, Saxon. ] To chooſe ; 
to defire ; to be diſpoſed. 
To LIST. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To euliſt; to enrol or regilter. South. 
2 To retain and earol ſoldiers. Temple. 
3. To enclole for combats. Dryden. 


4. To ſew together, in ſuch a fort as to make 
a particoloured ſhow, Motten. 
5. [contracted from en.] To hearken to; 
to liſten ; to attend. Shakjpeare. 
LI'STED. a. Striped; particoloured in long 
ſteaks. Milton. 
- To LI'STEN, v. a. To hear; to attend. $5. 
To LISTEN. v. 4. Io hearken; to give at- 
tention. 5 Bacon. 
_ LI'STENER. / [ from . en.] One that heark- 
ens; a hearkeaer. Swift. 
LISTLESLY. ad. from le.] Without 
thought ; without attention. Locke. 
LI'STLESNESS. /. | from I.] Inatten- 
tion; want of deſtre. Taylor. 
LI'STLESS. a. { from /if.] 
1. Without inclination z without any deter- 
mination to one more than another. 77/o7/. 
2. Carcleſs; heedlets. Dryden. 
LIT. The preterit of /ighr. 
LI'TANY. / [Mania] A form of ſupplica- 
tory prayer, Hooker, Taylor. 


Milton. 


Shakſpeare. 


Whitgift. 


Addiſon. { 
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LI'TERAL. 2. [/iteral, French.] 
1. According to the primitive meaning, not 
figurative. 
2. Following the letter, or exact words. He. 
3. Conſiſting of letters. 
LITERAL. /. Primitive or literal meanings 
Brown. 
LITERA'LITY. / [from /iteral.} Original 
meaning. Brown, 
LI'TERALLY. ad. [from /iteral.] 
1. According to the primitive import of 
words ; not figuratively. wife 
2. With cloſe adherence to words. Dryden. 
LI'TERARY. a. [/iterarius, Latin. ] Re- 
ſpecting letters; regarding learning. 
LITERA'TI. V | Italian. ] The learned. Spec. 
LI'TERATVUKE. / [ literatura, Lat.] Learn- 
ing; Kill in letters. Bacon. Addiſon. 
LI'THARGE. /. [/itharg prum, Latin.] Li. 


Hammond. 


tharge is properly lead vitrified, either alone 


or with a mixture of copper. This recre- 
ment is of two kinds, /itharge of gold, and 
litharge of filver. It is. collected from the 
turnaces where filver is ſeparated from lead, 
or from thoſe where gold and filver are pu- 
rified by means of that metal. The /itbarge 
fold in the ſhops is produced in the copper- 
works, where lead has been uſed to purify 
that metal, or to ſeparate ſilver from it. Hill. 

LITHE. @. [lide, Saxon.] Limber ; flexible; 
pliant ; eafily bent. Milton. 

LI'THENESS. /. Limberneſs; flexibility. 

LI'THER. 3. | trom lit he.] 

1. Soft; pliant. Shakſpeares 
2. lyden, Sax. ] Bad; ſorry; corrupt. _ 

LITHO'GRAPHY. / [aiFos and 2g. ] 
The art or practice of engraving upon ſtones. 

LI'THOMANCY. V [ai/Sog and javriia. ] 
Prediction by ſtones. ' Brown, 

LITHONTRUPTICK. / HO and is.] 
Any medicine proper to diſſolve the ſtoue in 
the kidneys or bladder. 

LITHO'TOMIST. V [Dee and rium] A 
chirurgeon who extracts the ſtone by open- 
ing the bladder. 

LITHO'TOMY. V Dies and Tiara. The 
art or practice ot cuiting for the tone. 

LI'TIGANT, /. | /izigans, Latin. ] One engaged 
in a ſuit of law. {'Eftrange. 

LI'TIGANT. a. Engaged in a juridical conteſt. 

Aylife. 

To LIl'TIGATE. v. a. | /itigo, Lat.] To con- 
teſt in law; to debate by judicial proceſs, 

To LI'TIGATE. v. 2. To manage a ſuit z to 
carry on a cauſe. Aylife. 

LITIGA'TION. /. [/itigatio, Latin. ] Judi- 
cial conteſt ; ſuit of law. Clarendon. 

LITI'GIOUS. a. | itigieux, French. | 
1. Inclinable to lawluits; quarrelſome ; 

. wrangling. Donnee« 
2. Diſputable ; controvertible. Dryden. 

LITI'GIOUSLY. ad. Wranglingly. 

LITI'GIOUSNESS. /. A wrangling diſpoſi- 
tion; inclination to vexatious luits. 


LI'TTER.-/. [/itiere, French. 
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1. A kind of vehicylary bed. Dq dex. 
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2. The ftraw laid under animals. Shak/. 
3. A brood of young. L' Eftrange. 
4. A birth of animals. Dryden. 
5. Any number of things thrown fluttiſhly 
about. Swift. 
To LITTER. . a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of 
human beings in contempt. Brown. 
2. To cover with things negligently. Swif7. 
3. To cover with ſtraw. Dryden. 
4. To ſupply cattle with bedding. 
LITTLE. a. comp. 4%; ſuperlat. lea. | 7ci- 
tels, Gothick ; lyxel, Saxon. ] 
1. Small in extent. Jet ua. 
2. Not great; ſmall; diminutive. Locke, 
3. Of fmall dignity, power, or importance. 


Samuel. 

4- Not much ; not many. Pope. 

. Some, not none. Lecke. 

EFTTLE. 7 

1. A ſmall ſpace. Dryden. 

2. A ſmall part; a ſmall proportion. Locke. 

3. A light affair. Prior. 

- 4. Not much. Cheyne. 
LITTLE. 20%. 

r. In a ſmall degree. Watts, 

2. In a ſmall quantity. Otwey. 


3. In ſome degree, but not great. Arbuth not. 


Not much. Swift, 
LI'TTLENESS. /. [from /izr/e. ] 
1. Smallneſs of bulk. Burnet. 


2. Meanneſs ; want of grandeur. Addi/or. 
3. Want of dignity. Cullier. 
LI TTORAL. a. [I ttoralis, Latin. ] Belong- 

ing to the ſhore. 


LFTURGY.F#.[/iturgie, Fr.] Form of prayers; . 


formulary of publick devotions. Taylor. 
To LIVE. v. . [y an, ly Zan, 1 
1. To be in a ſtate of animation; to be not 
dead. Dryden. 
2. To paſs life in any certain manner with 
regard to habits, good or ill, happineſs or 
miſery. | Hammond. 
3. To continue in liſe. Sbalſpcære. 
4 To live emphatically; to be in a ſtate of 
happineſs. Dryden. 
5 To be exempt from death, temporal or 
piritual, Theffalonians. 


6. To remain undeſtroyed. Burnet. 
7. To continue; not to be loſt. Pope. 
. '$. To converſe ; to cohabit, Sha#ſpeare, 
9. To feed. Arbuthnet, 
10. To maintain one's ſelf. Temple. 


11. To be in a ſtate of motion or vegeta- 


tion. g Dryden. 

12. To be unextinguiſhed. Day den. 
LIVE. 4. [from av. 

1 Quick; not dead. Exodus. 

2. Active ; not extinguiſhed. Boyle. 


EV'VELESS. a. [from live. } Wanting life : 
rather, 1.5, 8 Shakſpeare, 
LI'VELIHOOD. / Support of life ; mainte- 


nance ; means of jiving. . Clarendon. 
LUVELINESS. / [ trom Ave.] 

I. Appearance of life. Dryden. 

2. Vivacity ; ſprightlineſs. Locke. 
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LI'VELODE. /. Maintenance; ſupport ; live« 


lihood. Spenſer. 
LI'VELONG. . [!ive and long.] 

1. Tedious; long in paſſing. Shakſpeare 

2. Laſting; durable: not uſed. ilten. 
LIVELY. a. [Ive and te.] 

1. Briſk ; vigorous ; vivacious. Milton. 


2. Gay; airy. | e. 
3. Repreſenting life. | De. 
4. Strong; energetick. | 
LYVELY or LUVELILY. ad. = 
1. Briſkly; vigorouſly, ; 
2. With ftrong reſemblance of life. Dryden. 


'LI'VER. J. [rom Ne. 


1. One who lives. Prior. 
2. One who lives in any particular manner. 
Atterbury. 
3. [from lipene, Sax. J One of the entrails. S. 
LI'VERCOLOUR. 4. [liver and colgur.} 
Dark red. Woogxward. 
LI'VERGROWN. . [liver and grown. ] 
Having a great liver. 1 
LI'VERWORT. /. (ovary A plant. M. 
LI'VERY. /. [ from /ivrey, end 
1. The act ot giving or taking poſſeſſion. $4. 
2. Releaſe from wardſhip. Xing Charles. 
3. The writ by which poſſeſſion is obtained. 
4. The ſtate of being kept at a certain rate. 
Spenſer. 
5. The clothes given to ſervants. Pope. 
6. A particular dreſs ; a garb worn as a to- 
ken or conſequence of any thing. Sidney, 
LI'VERYMAN. / [/ivery and man. ] 
1. One who wears a livery; a ſervant of an 
inferiour kind. Arbuthnet. 
2. [In London.] A freeman of ſome fland- 
ing in a company. 
LIVES. The plural of %. 
LI'VID. a. [/ivide, French. ] Niſcoloured, as 
with a blow; black and blue. Baton. 
LIVI'DITY, V [lividite, French.) Diſco- 
loration, as by a blow. Arduthnot. 
LIVING. particifial adj. 
1. Vigorous ; ive. 
2. Being in motion, 
LIVING. / | from /e. s 
1. Support ; maintenance; fortune on which 


one lives. - Sidney. 
2. Power of continuing lite. L'Eftrange. 
3. Livelihood. Dryden. 

Bencace of a clergyman. Spenſer. 


LYVINGLY. ad. [from /iving.] In the live 
ing ſtate. Brown. 
LIFRE. , (French. ] The ſum by which 
the French reckon their money, equal nearly 
to our ten-pence. 
LIXFVIAL. a. [ from {ixivizm, Latin. ] 
1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 
2. Obtained by lixivium. Boyle. 
LIXIUVIATE. a. | from lixivium, Latin.) 
Making a lizivium. Brown. 
LIXIVIUM. /. [Ry Lie ; water im- 
regnated with alkaline ſalt; a liquor which 
bh the power of extraction. Boyle. 
LIZARD. / [/ifarge, Fr.] An animal re- 
_ fembliog a ſerpenc, with legs added to it, S. 


) 


LOA 
'ZARDSTONE, / A kind of tone, 
LI'ZARDTAIL. / A plant. 

LL. D. | /egam doctor] A doctor of the canon 
and civil laws. 

LO. ite. Ua, Sax. ] Look; ſee; behold. Sh. 

LOACH. / | /oche, French. J A Imall fib, of 

the ſhape of an ecl, and with a beard of wat - 


tels like a barbel. Walton. 
LOAD. / { blade, Saxon. 
1. A burden; a freight; lading. Dryden. 


2. Weight; preſſure; encumberance, Pope. 
3. Weight, or violence of blows. Diyden. 
4. Anything that depreſſes. Ray. 
5. As much drink as one can bear. L'EAr. 
To LOAD. v. . [bladan, Saxon. 
1. To burden; to freight. Shakſpeare. 
2. To encumber ; to embarraſs. Locke. 
3- To charge a gun. Wiſeman. 
4. To make heavy by ſomething appended 
or annexed, : Addiſon. 
LOAD. / { anciently and more properly lade; 
from læ dan, Saxon, to lead. } The leading 
vein in a mine. Carew, 
LO'ADER. /. [from /oad. ] He who loads. 
LO'ADSMAN. / ad or lode and man.] He 
who leads the way; a pilot. 
LO'ADSTAR. /. [more properly /odgfar, 
from læ dan, Sax. to lead,] The poleſtar ; the 
cynoſure ; the leading or guidiag ſtar Sen. 


LO'ADSTONE. /. | properly /odeftone, or 


leading-floxe.] The magnet; the ſtone on 
which the mariners compaſs needle is touch- 
ed to give it a direction north and ſouth. HII“. 
LOAF. / [from hlag, Saxon. 
1. A mals of bread as it is formed by the ba- 
ker: a loaf is thicker than a cake. Hayw. 
2. Any thick maſs into which a body is 
wrought. Mortimer. 
LOAM. / um, laam, Saxon. ] Fat, unctuous, 
tenacious earth ; marl. Shakſpeare. 
Zo LOAM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fmear 
with loam, marl, or clay; to clay. Moxer. 
LO'AMY.,. 4. | trom laam.] Marly. Bacon. 
LOAN. /. [hlzn, Saxon. ] Any thing lent; 
any thing given to another, on condition of 
return or repayment. Bacon. 
LOATH. 4. [lad, Saxon. ] Unwilling ; dif- 
liking ; not ready; not inclined. Soutbern. 
To LOATHE. v. a. | from eat. 
1. To hate; to look on with abhorrence. SId. 
2. To confider with the dilgutt of ſatiety. 
Cowley. 
3. To ſee food with diſlike. Quincy. 
To LOATHE. v. . 8 « 
1. To create diſguſt; to cauſe abhorrence. Sp. 
2. To feel abhorrence or diſguſt. Exodus. 
LO'ATHER. /. Oge that loathes. 
LO'ATHEFUL., 2. [ /oath and Vi. 
I. Abhorriag ; hating. 


taſtidious mauner. | 
LO'ATHLY. 4. [from /oath.] Hateful z ab- 
horred ;; exciting hatred. Shak/peare. 
LO'ATHLY, ad. | trom /oath.] Unwillingly ; 
without liking or inclination, Donne, 


LO'DESTAR. See LoapsTan. 


LOD 
LO'ATHNESS. / [ from /oath.} Unwilling- 
neſs. con. 
LO'ATHSOME. 2. | from /oath.] 
1. Abhorred ; deteſtable. South. 
2. Cauſing ſatiety or faſtidiouſneſs. Shak/p. 
LO'ATHSOMENESS. / [from /oath/ome. ] 
Quality of raifing hatred. ſon. 
LOAVES. The plural of /caf. 
LOB. / 
1. Any one heavy, clumſy, or fluggiſh. $5, 
2. Lob's pound ; a priſon. Hudibras. 
3- A big worm. | Walton. 
To LOB. v. 4. To let fall in a ſlovenly or 
lazy manner. Shakſpeare. 


 LO'BBY. / f /aube, German. ] An opening 


betore a room. Witton. 
LOBE. / [ azGs. ] A diviſion; adiftin part: 
uſed commouly for a part of the lungs. Ar. 
LO'BSTER. J. | lobyrep, Saxon. ] A cruſta· 
ceous fich. Bacon. 
LO'CAL. 4. [/zcus, Latin.] 
1. Having the properties of a place. Prior. 
2. Relating to place. Stilling fleet. 
3. Being in a particular place. Digd6y. 
LOCA'LITY. / [ trom /aca/.] Exiſtence in 
Kone relation of place, or diſtance. "G/an. 
LO'CALLY. ad. | trom ec. With reſpect 
to place. Glarville. 
LOCATION. / [ /zcatio, Latin.) Situation 
with reſpe& to place; act of placing; ſtate of 
being placed. che. 
LOCH. /. A lake. Scottiſh, Cheyne. 
LOCK. V [loc, Saxon. 
1. An iuttrument compoſed of ſprings and 
| bolts, uſed to faſten doors or cheſts. Spenſer. 


2. The part of the gun by which ſue is 
ſtruck. | | Grew. 
3- A hug; a grapple. Milton. 
4. Any encloſute. Dryden. 


3. A quantity of hair or wool hanging toge- 


ther. Spenſer, 

6. A tuft, Addiſon, 
To LOCK, v. a. — the noun.] 

1. To ſhut or faſten with locks. Dryden, 


2. To ſhut up or confine, as with lacks. $5. 


3. To cloſe taſt. Gay. 
To LOCK. v. #. 

1. Ts become faſt by a lock. Spenſer. 

2. To unite by mutual inſertion. Boyle. 


LO'CKER, / | from dect. ] Any thing that is 
cloſed with a lock; a drawer. Cru/ſce. 
LO'CKET./ CL guet, French. ] A ſmall lock 
any catch or ſpriug to taitea a necklace, or 
other ornament. Hudib rat. 
LOCK RAM. / A ſort of coarſe linen. Shak. 
LO CRON. / A kind of ranunculus, 
LOCOMO'TION. /. [| /2cus and metus, Lat.] 
Power of changing place. Brown. 
LOCOMO'TIVE. . Clec us and areveo, Lat.] 
Changing place; Goring the power of remov- 
ing or changing place. _ Derbam. 
LO'CUST. /. Lc, Latin.] Adevouring 
inſect. Arbuthngt. 
LO'CUST-TREE. /. A tree. Miller. 


LO'DESTONE, See LoavsrcNnn. 


LOG 


To LODGE. v. a. [lozian, Saxon.) ] 
1. To place in a temporary habitation. Bac. 
2. To afford a temporary dwelling. Dryden. 


3- To place; to plant. O:way. 
4 To fix; to ſettle. 2 ora 
5. To place in the memory. Jacon, 
6. To harbour or cover, Addiſon. 
7. To afford place to. Cheyne, 
8. To lay flat. Shakfpeare. 
To LODGE. v. z. 
1. To reſide ; to keep reſidence. Milton. 


2. To take a temporary habitation, Sha#/. 
3. >» take up reſidence at night. Taylor. 
4. To ie flat. Mortimer. 
LODGE. / [/ogis, French.) 
I. A ſmall houſe in a park or foreſt, Milte. 
2. Any ſmall houſe appendant to a greater; 
as, the porter”s lodge. 
LO'DGEMENT. / [ from/odge; logement, Fr.] 
1. Diſpoſition or collocation in a certain 
place. Derham. 
2. Accumulation; collection. Shak/peare. 
3. Poſſeſſion of the en-my's work. Addi/or. 
LO'DGER. /. {from edge. 
1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houſe 
of another. | Arbuthnot. 
2. One that reſides in any place. Pope. 
LO'DGING. /. [from /odge.] ] 
1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in 


the houſe of another. Bacon. 
2. Place of reſidence. Spenſer. 
3. Harbour; covert. Sidney. 


4. Convenience to ſleep on. Ray. 
LOFT. / [it, Welih ; or from 2. 
1. A floor. acon, 

2. The higheſt floor. Spenſer. 

3. Rooms on high. Tilton, 
LO'FTILY. ad. { trom y.] ; 

1. On high; in an elevated place. 

2. Proudly; haughtily. Pſalms. 


3. With elevation ot language or ſentiment ; 
fublimely. - Spenſer, 
LO'FTINESS. /. {from /ofty.] 
1. Height; local elevation. 
2. Sublimity; elevation of ſentiment. Dry. 
3. Pride; haughtineſs. Collier. 
LO'FTY, a. [ from /eft, or It.] 


1. High; hovering; elevated in place. — * x 
[/a 


2. Elevated in condition or character. 

3: Sublime; elevated in ſentiment. Mi/tor. 

4. Proud; haughty. Dryden. 
LOG. /. une at 1 

1. A ſhapeleſs bulky piece of wood. Bacon. 

2. An Hebrew meaſure, which held a quarter 

of a cab, or five-fixths of a pint. Calumet. 
LO'GARITHMS. / [ a6yos and f was. | The 

indexes of the ratios ot numbers one to ano- 

ther. Harris. 
LO'GGATS. / A play or game. Shakſpeare. 
LO'GGERHEAD. eg and bead. | A dolt; 

a blockhead; a thick1kull. Shakſpeare. 


To fall ts LO'GGERHEADS.? To icuffle ; 
"Jo go ts LO'GGERHEADS. 


to hghtwith- 
out weapons. L' Eftrange. 
O'GGERHEADED. 2. [ irom loggtrvead. ] 
Dull; ſtupid ; doltiſh. Sbakſpeare, 


LON 


LO'GICK. V [/ogica, Lat.] The art of uſing 


reaſon well in our inquiries after truth, and 


the communication of it to others. Warts, 
LO'GICAL. 2. | from logick.} 

t. Pertaining to logick. Hooker. 

2. Skilled in logick. Addiſon. 


LO'GICALLY. ad. [| from legical.] Accord- 
ing to the laws of logick. Prior. 
LOGT'CIAN. / Lg Fr. logicus, Lat.] 
A teacher or profeſſor of logick; a man 
verſed in logick. Swift, 
LO'GMAN. /. [ /og and man.] One whoſe bu- 
fineſs is to carry logs. Shak/peare. 
LO'GOMACHY V | xeyowenytia. A contention 
in words; a contention about words. Herve. 
LO'GWOOD. / Wood of a very deuſe and 
firm texture, the heart only of the tree that 
produces it, and of a deep, ftrong, red co- 
lour. Hill. 
LO'HOCKS. /. Medicineswhich are now call. 
ed eclegmas, lambatives, or linctuſes. Quin. 
LOIN. /. -[ //wyr, Welſh. ] - 
1. The back of an auimal carved out by the 
butcher. 
2. Loins; the reins. Miltan, 
To -LO'ITER. v. . | /oteren, Dutch. ] To lin- 
ger; to ſpend time careleſly; to idle. Locke. 


LO'ITERER. / from liter. ] A lingerer; an 


idler; a lazy wretch, . Otway. 
To LOLL. v. . k 

1. To lean idly; to reſt lazily againſt any 

thing. Dryden, 


2. To hang out. Uſed of the tongue. 
Ts LOLL. v. a. To put out. Dryden. 
LOMP. /. A kind of roundiſh fiſh. 
LONE. a. [ contracted from alone. ] 
1. Solitary; having no company. Savage. 
2. Single; not conjoined. Fope, 


LO NELINESS. / {trom Jonely.] 


1. Solitude; want of company. Sidney. 

2. Dil poſition to ſolitude. Shakſpeare, 
LO'NELY. a. | from lone. 

1. Solitary. Shakſpeare. 

2. Addicted to ſolitude. Rowe. 


LO'NENESS./. [| trom Jene. ] Solitude; diſlike 
- of company. Donne. 


LO'NESOME. a. | from lone. ] Solitary; diſ- 


mal. Blackmere. 
LONG. a. [ /ongus, Latin. | | 
1. Not ſhort. +. ie. 


2. Having one of its geometrical dimenſions 
in a greater degree than either of the other. 
| Boyle. 
. Of any certain meaſure in length. Pope.. 
Not ſoon cęaſing, or at an end. Milton. 
- Dilatory. Ecelus, 
Tedious in narration. Prior. 
Continued by ſucceſſion to a great ſeries. 
[from the verb.] Longing ; defirous. Sid, 
. Protracted : as, à long /y/lable. 
LONG. ad. 
1. To a great length in ſpace. Priar. 
2. Not ſor a ſhort time. __ Fiirfax. 
3. In the comparative, it ſignifies for more 
ume; and in the ſuperlative, tor moſt time, 
| N ö Exodus. Locke, 


© N ts 


LOO 


4. Not ſoon. PEA 


5. At a point of duration far diſtant. Til/or/. * 


6. [for al g.] All along; throughout. ö. 
LONG. ad. [Zelanz, a fault, Sax. ] By the 
fault ; by the tailure, Shaxſpeare. 
To LONG. v. . [gelangen, German, to atk. 
To deſire earneſtly; to wiſh with eagerneſs 
continued, Fairfax. 
LONGANTIMITY./. [ lnganimitas, Latin. ] 
Forbearance ; patience ot offences. Howe. 
LO'NGBOAT. /. The largeſt boat belonging 


to a ſhip. IFotion. 


P 
LONGE'VITY. V [/ongevus, Lat.] Length 


of life. ; Arbuthnot. 
LONGI'MANOUS. a. [ longimanns, Latin. ] 
' Longhanded; }:aving long hands. Bron. 
LONGI'METRY. T | /ongus and A,, ; 
longimetrie, French. ] The art or practice of 
meaſuring diſtances. . Cheyne. 
LO'NGING. / [from lang.] Earneſt devire; 
continual with, Locke. 
LO'NGINGLY. ad. [from longing. ] With 
inceflant wiſhes. ryden. 
LO'NGITUDE. /. f longitude, Freach.] 
1. Length; the greatett dimenſion. Motto. 
2. The circumtereuce of the earth meaſured 
from any meridian. Abbot. 


3. The diſtance of any part of the earth to the 


eaſt or weſt of any place. Arbuthnet. 
4. The poſition of any thing to eaſt or weſt. 
Brown. 
LONGITU'DINAL. @. [l{ngitudinal, Fr.] 
Meafur24 by the length; running in the long- 
eſt direction. Cheyne. 
LO'NGLY. ad. [from /ong.] Longingly ; with 
great Itking, Shakſpeare. 
LO'NGSOVE. 42. [from long.] Tedious; 
wearifome y its length. Bacon. 
LO'NGSUFFERING. a. ng and ſuffering.) 
Patient; not exfily provoked. Exodus. 
LO'NGSUFFERING. / Patience of offence; 
© clemency. Rogers. 
LO'NGTAIL. / Cong and tail. ] Cut and long 
tail: a canting term for one or another. $5. 
LO'NGWAYS. ad. In the longitudinal direc- 
tion. .Properiy longwi/e. Addiſon. 
'LO'NGWINDED. _— and wind. | pre 
breathed ; tedious. Swift. 
LO'NGWISE. ad. Deng and wife.] In the 
longitudinal 4irettion. Bacon. 
LOO. / A game at cards. Addiſon. 
LOO'BILY. a. | /ooby and /ike.] Awkward ; 
clumſy. | L'Ejtrange. 
LO'OBY./. [ //abe, a clown, Welſh. } 4 iub- 
ber ; a clumly clown. Swift, 
LO'OF /. That part aloft of the ſhip which 
lies juſt before the chels-trees, as far as the 
bulk head ot the caſtle. Sea Difionary. 
To LOOF. v. a. To bring the ſhip cluſe to a 

wind. Wy” 
LO'OFED. a. from 4%. ] Cone toa diſtance. 
| Shakſpeare. 

To LOOK. v. . [locan, Saxon. } 

1. To direct the eye to or from aay object. 

2. To have power af ſeeing, Dryden. 
3. Lo direct che intellectual eye. Stilling fleet. 


4. To expect. Clarendos. 
5. To take care; to watch. Locke. 
6. To be directed with regard to any object. 


Proverbs. 
7. To have any particular appearance ; to 
ſeem. Burnet. 


8. To have any air, mien, or manner. Sat. 
9. To form the air in any particular manner, 
in regarding or beholding. Milton. 


10. To Look about one, To be alarmed ; 
to be vigilant. : Harvey. 
11. To Look after. To attend; to take. 
care of, Locke. 


12. To Look for. To expect. Sidney. 
13. To Look into, To examine; tofift; to 
inſpect cloſely. Atterbury. 
14. To Look on. To reſpe@; to eſteem ; 
to regard as good or bad. Dryden. 
15. To Look on. To conſider; to conceive 


of; to think. South. 
16. To Look on. To be a mere idle ſpecta- 
tor. Bacon. 
17. To Look over, To examine; to try one 
by one. Locke. 


18. To Look out. To ſearch ; to ſeek. Sw. 
19. To Look owt. To be on the watch. Coll. 
20. To Loox e. To watch; to take care 


of. Shakſpeare. 

21. To Look to. To behold. . 
To LOOK. v. a. 

1. Lo feek ; to ſearch for. Spenſer. 

2. To turn the eye upon. Kings. 

3. To influence by looks. Dryden. 


4. To Loox out. To diſcover by ſearching, 
LOOK. inter. See! lo! behold ! obferve! $5, 


LOOK. / 
1. Air of the face; mien; caſt of the coun- 
tenance. Shatſpeare. 


2. The act of looking or ſeeing.  Aryden. 
LO'OKER. /. [| trom look. | ; 
1. One that looks. 
2. Loo on. Spectator, not agent. Add. 
LO'OKING-GLASS / lied and g/afs. NMir- 
ror ; a glais which ſhows forms reflected. S5. 
LOOM. / | /ome, a too! or inftrument. Junius. 
The irame in which the weavers work their 


clath. Addliſan. 
To LOOM. v. . [|eoman, Saxon. ] To appear 
at ſea. Skinner. 


LOOM. / A bird, as bigas a gooſe ; dark, dap- 
pled with white ſpots on the neck, back, and 
wings; each feather marked near the point 
with two ſpots. Grew. 

LOON. /. A lown; a forry fellow ; a feaun- 
drel; a raſcal. Dryden. 

LOOP. / [from open, Dutch. ] A double 
through which a ſtring or lace is drawn ; an 
ornamental double or tringe. Spenſer. 

LO'OPED. a. [ from p.] Full of holes. $5. 

LO'OPHOLE. V [ /oop and bote.} _ 

1. Aperture; hole to give a patlage. Milton. 
2. A (ſhift; an evaſion. Dryden. 

LO'OPHOLED. a. { from __—_— Full of 
holes ; full of openings. udibras. 

LOORD. / { /cerd, Dutch.] A drone. Sper. 

To LOOSE. v. a. | leyan, Saxon. ] | 


Lor 


1. To unbind ; to untie any thing faftened. 
3. To relax. | Daniel. 
3- To unbind any one bound. Luke, 
4. To free from impriſonment. [ſaiah. 

To tree from any obligation. Corinthians. 

8. To free from any thing that ſhackles the 
mind. Dryden. 
7. To free from any thing painful. Like. 
8. To diſengage. Dryden. 

To LOOSE. . ». To ſet ſail; to depart by 
'lookhng the anchor. Acts. 

LOOSE. a. | from the verb.] 

I. Unbound; uatied. 
2. Not fait; not fixed. 
3. Not tight: as, @ looſe ro5e, 

4 Not crowded ; not cloſe. 

.&. Wanton ; nat chaſte. 

Not cloſe; not conciſe; lax. 
Vague; indeterminate. 

8. Not ſtrict ; not rigid. 

9. Unconnected; rambling, 
10. Lax of body; not coſtive. 
11. Diſengaged ; not eniſlaved. 
12. Diſengaged from obligation. 
13. Free from confinement. 

14 Remils ; not attentive, 

15. Tobreak Loos E. To gain liberty. Locke, 

16. To let Loos E. To ſet at liberty; to ſet 
at large; to tree from any reſtraint. Tay/or. 

LOOSE. / [ from the verb.] | 

1. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. Prior. 
2. Diſmiſſion from any reſtrai ing force. Ba. 
LO'OSELY. ad. | from 40e. 
I. Not faſt ; not firmly. 
- Without bandage. 
+ Without union or connexion. 
» Irregularly. Camden. 
- Negligently ; carelefly. Hooker. 
- Uniolidly; meanly; without dignity. $5. 
7. Unchaſtely. Pope. 

To LO'OSEN. v. ». [from /o5/e.] To part; to 

tend to ſeparation. Sharp. 

Jo LO'OSEN. v. 4. [ from J.] 

1. To relax auy thing tied. 

2. To make leſs coherent. 

3. To ſeparate a compages. 

4. To free from reſtraint. 

15 To make not coſtive. 

LO'OSENESS. / [from logſe.] 

1. State contrary to that of being faſt or fixed. 
Bacon. 

2. Latitude; criminal levity. Atterbury. 
3. Irreguiarity ; neglect of laws. Hayward. 
4. Lewenets; unchaſtity. Spenſer. 
6 Diarrbœa; flux of the belly. Arbuthner. 
LO'OSESTRIFE. {. [/y/machia.] An herb. 
To LOP. v. a. [| from /aube, Germ. a leaf. 
1. To cut the branches of trees, Shakſpeare. 

2. To cut any thing. Howe. 

LOP. / | trom the verb.] 

1. That which is cut from trees. Mortimer. 
2. | loppa, Swediſh. ] A flea. 
+ LOPE. The old pret. of /cap. Spenſer. 
LO*'PPER. /. [from /op.] One that cuts irees. 


Shakſpeare. 
Bentley. 


Milton. 
Spenſer. 
yer: 
Arbuthnot. 
Hooker. 
Watts. 
Locle. 
Atterbury. 
Addiſon. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 
S ach 


orris. 


Bacon. 
A 1 On. 
Dryden. 
bacon. 


LO'PPERED. 4. Coagulated : as, /oppered 


milk. Ainſworth. 


LOS 


LOQUA'CIOUS, 22 —_ 
1. Full of talk; ot tongue. iltom, 


2. Speaking. Philips. 
3- Blabbing ; not ſecret, 
LOQUA'CITY. / [/oquacitas, Latin.] Too 
much talk. Ray. 
LORD. / [hlagop, Saxon. ] 
1. Monarch; ruler; governour. © Milton. 
2, Maſter; ſupreme perfon. Sbakſpeare. 
3. A tyrant; an oppreſſive ruler. Hayward. 
4 A huſband, Pape. 
5. One who is at the head of any buſineſs; 
an ovyerſcer. a Tuffer. 
6. A nobleman. Shak/peare. 
7. A general name for a peer of England. 
8. A baron. 
9. An honorary title applied to officers; as, 
lord chief ;ufrice, lord mayor. 
To LORD. v. x. To domincer; to rule deſpo- 
tically. Spenſer. Pulli ps. 
LO'RDING. /. from verd.] A little lord; a 
lord in contempt or ridjcuie. Shat/peare. 
LO*'RDLING. /. A diminutive lord. Swift. 
LO'RDLINESS. /. [ trom /ordly. | 
I. Dignity ; high ſation. Shakſpeare. . 
. 2. Pride; haughtineſs. 
LO'RDLY. 3. | from /ord.] 


1. Befitting a lord. South. 


2. Proud; haughty; imperious; inſolent. Sh. 
LO'RDLY. ad. Imperioully ; deſpotically; 
Dryden. 


roudly. 

LO'RDSHI P. /, { from lord. | 
1. Dominion; power. Signey. 
2. Scigniory ; domain. Dryden. 
3- Title of honour uſed to a nobleman not a 
duke. ben Jenſon. 
4. Titulary compellation of judges, and ſome 
other perſons in authority and office. 

LORE. /. | trom læ an, Saxon, to learn.] Leſ- 
fon ; doctrine ; inſtruction. Milton. Pope. 

LORE. a. [ leopan, Saxon. ] Loſt; deſtroyed. 

LO'REL. /. [from leohan, Saxon. ] An aban- 
doned ſcoundrel: oblolete. Spenſer. 

To LO'RICATE. v. a. To plate over. Ray. 

LO'RIMER. 2 % { /ormier, French. } Bridle- 

LO'RINER. cutter. 

LO'RIOT. / [| gaigu/us.] A kind of bird. 

LORN. pret. pail. [of lopyan, Sax. ] Forſaken ; 
lot. Spenſer. 

To LOSE. v. a. pret. and part. 4%. [Lleoran, 
Saxon. ] f 
1. To torſeit by unſucceſsful conteſt. Drydex. 
2. To forfcit as a penalty. Hope. 
3. To be deprived os.  Knltes. 
4 To ſuffer diminution of. Mattbe to. 
5. To poſſeis no longer. Addiſon. 
6. To mils, 1o as not to find. Swift. 
7. To ſeparate or alienate. Swift. 
8. To ruin; to ſend to perdition. Agdi/or. 
9. To bewilder, ſo as that the way is no lon- 
ger known. X. Charles. 
10. To deprive of. Temple. 
11. Not to employ; not to enjoy. ads 500 
12. To ſquander ; to throw away. ope. 
13. To ſuffer to vaniſh trom view. Pope. 
14. Fo deſtroy by ſhipwreck. Prien. 


* 


LOV 


15. To employ ineffeQually. Pope. 
16. To mils; to part with, ſo as not to 


recover, Clarendon, 

17. To he freed from, Parnel. 
To LOSE. v. n. 

2, Not to win. Shakſpeare. 

2. To decline; to fail. Milton. 


LO'SEABLE. 4. { from /ofe.} Subject to pri- 
vation. Boyle. 
LO'SEL. / from loytan, to periſh. ] A ſcoun- 
drel; a ſorry worthlets fellow: obtolete. Sp, 
LO'SER.-/. — laſe.] One that is deprived 


of any thing; one that forfeits any thing: 
Taylor. 


the contrary to winngr or gainer. 
LOSS. /. [jrom 4%. 


1. Detriment : the contrary to gain. Hooker. 


2. Miſs ; privation. Shatſpeare, 
3. Deprivatioa ; forfeiture, ilton, 
4. Deſtruction Dryden. 
$. Fault; puzzle. Scuth, 
6. Uſeleſs application. Addiſon, 


LOST. participial a. | from loſe. ] No longer 


perceptible. Pape. 
LOT. / [hlor, Saxon. ] 
1. Fortune; ſtate afligned. Pope. 


2. A die, or any thing uſed in determining 
chances, 2 Dryden. 
3. A lucky or wiſhed chance. Shak/peare, 
4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being 
drawn by lot. 

5. Proportion of taxes: as, e pay /cot and lot. 
LOTE tee, or nettle tree. / A plant. Miller, 
LO'TION. / [/atio, Latin; /ction, French. 

A medicine compounded of aqueous liquids, 

uled to waſh any part with. Quincy. 
LO'TTERY. / | lotterie, French; from let. 

A game of chance; a ſortilege; diſtribu- 

tion of prizes by chance. South, 
LO'VAGE. fe. [levifticum, Latin, ] A plant. 
LOUD. 3. 

1. Noify ; ſtriking the ear with great force. 


2. Clamorous ; turbulent. Proverbs. 
LO'UDLY. ad. {from /oud. ] 

1. Noifily ; ſo as to be heard far. Denham, 

2. Clamorouſly. s Swif7. 


LO'UDNESS. / Noiſe; force of ſound ; tur- 

bulence; vehemence of clamour, South. 
To LOVE. v. a. [fan, Saxon. ] 

1. To regard with patſionate atfection. Cow/. 

2. To regard with the affection of a friend. 

Cowley. 

3. To regard with parental tenderneſs. Job. 

4 To be pleaſed with; to delight in. Bacon. 

5. To regard with reverent unwillingneſs to 

- offend. 2 Deuteronomy. 

LOVE. / [trom the verb.] 

1. The patiion between the ſexes. Pope. 

2. Kindneſs; good - will; friendſhip. Cowley. 


3. Courtſhip. Bacon. 
4. Teuderneſs; parental care. Tillcy/or. 

. Liking; inclipation to. Fenton. 
6. Odject beloved. Pape. 
7. Lewdnels. Shakſpeare. 
$. Vureatonable liking. Taylor. 
9. Foadneſs ; concord, Shakſpeare. 
10. Principle ot union. Sexih. 


LOU 


11. Pitureſque repreſentation of love. Dry. 


12. A word of endearment. Dryden. 
13. Due reverence to God. Hammond, 
14. A kind of thin filk ſtuff. Boyle. 
LO'VEAPPLE. /. A plaut. Miller, 


LO'VEKNOT. V [ /ove and Anat.]! A come 
plicated figure, by which affection inter- 
changed is figured. 

LO'VELEFTER. / [ove and yg. how 
ter of courtſhip. iſow. 

LO'VELILY. a4. {from /zvely.] Amiably ; 
in tuch a manner as to excite love, Otway. 

LO'VELINESS,{. [ from /avely.] Amiableneſsz 
qualities of mind or body that excite love. Ad. 


LO'VELOKN. a. [ /ove and dern.] Forſaken 


of one's love. Milton, 
LO'VELY. 2. [from Jove.] Amiable; ex- 
citing love. Tillotſon. 
LO'VEMONGER, /. | ove and menger.] One 
who deals in affairs of love, Shatfpeeare, 
LO'VER. / [from love.] 
1. One who is in love. Dryden. 
2. A friend; one who regards with kindneſs, 
Shakjpeare, 
3. One who likes any thing. Burnet, 


LO'UVER. / [from /owvert, French. } An 
opening for the ſmoke. Spenſer. 
LO'VESECRET. /. Cove a freer. [ Seer 
between lovers. ryden. 
LO'VESICK. a. Difordered with love; lan- 
guiſhing with amorous defire. Granville, 
LO'VESOME. a. | from love.] Lovely. Dry. 
LO'VESONG. / | /ove and ſong.) Song ex- 
reſſing love. hakſpeare. 
LO'VESUIT. eve and ſuit. ] Courtſhip. Sh. 
LO'VETALE. /. [| /ave and zale.] Narrative 
of love, Milton. 
LO'VETHOUGHT. /. [/ove and thengöt.] 
Amorous fancy. Shakfpeare. 
LO'VETOY.. /. [ove and toy. ] Small pre- 
ſents given by lovers. | ope. 
LO'VETRICK. F. | /ove and trick.) Art of 
expreſſing love. Donne. 
LOUGH. / Leb, Iriſh, a lake. ] A lake; a 
large inland ſtanding water. Fairfaxi 
LO'VING. participial a. [from love.] 
1. Kind; affectionate. Hayward. 
2. Expreſſing kindneſs. Eber. 
LO'VINGKINDNESS. /. Tenderneſs; fa- 
vour ; mercy. Rogers. 
LO'VINGLY. ad. [ from /oving.] Aﬀettion- 
ately ; with kindneſs, aylor, 
LO'VINGNESS. / [from /oving.) Kindneſs; . 
affection. Sidney. 
LOUIS D'OR French. ] A golden coin of 
France, valued at about twenty ſhillings.- Spec. 
To LOUNGE. v.n. | /underex, Dutch. ] To 
idle; to live lazily. : 
LO'UNGER. / [irom /ounge.] An idler. 
LOUSE. /. plural /ice. CLlux, Saxon. ] A ſmall 
animal, of which different ſpecies live on the 
bodies of men, of beaſts, and perhaps of all 
living creatures. ö Bentley. 
To LO USE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To clean 
from lice. Spenſer. 
LO'UVEEWORT. /. A plant; cockſcomb. 


LOW 


LO'USILY. 2d. {from /o»fe.] In a paltry, 
mean, and icurvy way. 
LOU'SINESS. /. [from /ouy. ] The ſtate of 
abounding with lice. 
LO'USY, a. [from 4. 
r. Swarming with lice ; overrun with lice. Dr. 
2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghil. $5. 
LOU'T. / [zere, old Dutch.) A mean awk- 
ward fellow; a bumpkin; a clown. Sidney. 
To L OUT. v. . [hlutan, Saxon. | To bend; 
to bow; to ſtoop: obſolete. Ben Jenſen. 
To LOUT. v. a. To overpower. Shakf. 
LO'UTISH. 2. | from Int.] Clowniſh ; bump- 
kinly Sidney. 
LO'UTISHLY. ad. With the air of a clown ; 
with the gait of a bumpkin. 


LOW. #. 
1. Not high Milton. 
2. Not rifing far upward. Ezekiel. 
3. Notelevated in ſitustion. Burnet. 


4. Deſcending tar downward ; deep. Milton. 
5. Not deep; not ſwelling high; ſhallow : 
uſed of water. L* Eftrange. 
6. Not of high price: as, corn is low. 

7. Not loud; not noiſy, Waller. 
8. In latitudes near to the line. Abbet. 
9. Not riling to ſo great a ſum as ſome other 
accumulation of particulars. Burnet. 
10. Late in time: as, the lower empire. 


11. Dejected; depreſſed. Prior. 
12. Impotent; ſubdued. Graunt. 
1 Not elevated in ſtation 5 abject. Shak/. 


14. Diſhonourable; betokening meannets of 
mind. Miiten. 
15. Not ſublime; not exalted in thought or 
diction. þ Felton. 

- . 16. Submifhve ; humble; reverent. Milton. 
LOW. ad. 


r. Not aloft ; not on high. Creech. 
2. Not at a high price; meanly. Pope. 
3. In times ncar our own. Locke. 
4. With depreſſion of the voice. Addijor. 
5. In a ſtate ot ſubjection. Spenſer. 


To LOW. 2. a. { trom the adjective.] To fink 
to make low. 

To LOW. v. i. [hlopan, Saxon. ] To bellow 
as a Cow, Roſcommon. 

'LO'WBELL. / A kind of fowling in the night, 
in which the birds are wakened by a bell, 
and lured by a flame into a net. 

LOWE; Lox. 
names, comes from the Saxon hleap, a hill, 
heap, or barrow. Git/on. 

To LOWER. v. a. {from /orv. ] 

1. To bring low; to bring down by way of 
ſubmiſſion. Prior. 
2. To ſuffer to fink down. Woodward. 
3. To leſſen; to make leſs in price or value. 


Child. 
To LO'WER. v. . To grow leſs; to fall; 
to fink. Shakſpeare. 


To LOWER. v. ». 
1. To appear dark, ſtormy, and gloomy ; to 
be clouded. Addiſon. 
2. To irown ; to pout ; to look ſullen; Dry. 
LO'WER. / [from the verb.] 


Swift. ! 


The termination of local 


LOZ 


1. Cloudineſs ; gloomineſs. 
2. Cloudineſs of look. Sidney. 
LO'WERINGLY. ad. [from /ower.] With 
cloudineſs ; gloomily. 
LO'WERMOST. a. | from lou, lower, and 
moſt.) Loweſt. Bacon. 
LO'WLAND. / eu, and land.] the country 
that is low in reſpect of neighbouring hills ; 
the marſh. Dryden. 
LO'WLILY. 2d. from /owly.}] 
1. Humbly; without pride. 
2. Meanly; without dignity. 
LO'WLINESS. / | from /owly.] | 
1. Humility ; freedom trom pride. Arters. 
2. Meanneſs; want of dignity ; abject de- 


preſſion. Dryden. 
LO'WLY. 4. [from /ow.] 
1. Humble; merk; mild. Matthew. 


2. Mean; wanting dignity ; not great. Pope. 
3. Not lotty ; not ſublime. Dryden. 
LO'WLY. ad. from /ow.] 
1. Not highly; meanly ; without grandeur ; 
without dignity. . Shakſpeare, 
2. Humbly ; meekly; modeſtly. Milton. 
LOWN. /. | /iz, Iriſh. ] A ſcoundrel; a raſ- 
cal : not in ule. Shalſpeare. 
LO'WNESS. /. [from /ow.] 
1. Contraricty to height; {mall diſtance from 
the ground. 
2. Mcanneſs of character or condition, he- 
ther mental or external. 1 tt 
3. Want of rank; want of dignity. South, 
4. Want of ſublimity ; contrary to loftineſs 


of ſtyle or ſentiment. Donne. 
5. Submiffivereſs. Bacon. 
6. Deprefiion ; dejection. Swift. 


LOWTHO'UGHTED. a. Having the thoughts 
witkheld from ſublime or heavenly medita- 
tions; mean of ſentiment. Pope. 

LO'WSPIRITED. a. Dejected; depreſſed ; 
not lively ; not vivacious. Locke, 

LOXODRO'MICK. /. \actds and der. 
The art of oblique failing by the rhomb, 
which always makes an equal angle with every 
meridian ; that js, when you fail neither di- 
rely under the equator, nor under one and 
the ſame meridian, but acrots them. Harris. 

LO'YAL. @. [al, French. ] 

1. Obedient; true to the prince. MAnolles. 
2. Faithful in love; true to a lady, or lover. 
| Milton. 


LO'YALIST. / from /oyal.] One who profeſ-. 


ſes uncommon adherence to his'king. Heel. 
LO'YALLY. as. | trom /cya/. | With fidelity ; 

with true adherence toa king; with fidelity 

wa kvee. Pope. 
LO'YALTY. V [/ziauts, French.] 

1. Firm and faithtul adherence to a prince. 


Milton. 
2. Fidelity to a lady, or lover. 
- LO'ZENGE. /. [ /ozenge, French.}] 
1. Arhomb. Witter. 


2. Loxexxe is a form of a medicine made into 
{mall pieces, to be held or chewed in th 
mouth till melted or waſted. | 
3. A cake of preſerzed fruit. 


Addiſon, : 


? 


LUC 
LP. A contraction for /ord/&ip. 
LU'BBARD. fe. [ from /ubber.] A lazy ſturdy. 
fellow. Swift. 
LU'BBER. /. [/ub5ed, Daniſh, fat. ] A ſturdy 
drone; an idle, fat, bulky loſel ; a dooby. Car. 
LVU BBERLV. 2. (from /ubber.] Lazy and 


bulk y. Shakſpeare. 
LU'BBERLY. ad. Awkwardly; clumiily. Dr. 
LU. /. A game at cards. Pope. 


To LU'BRICATE. v. a. | from /xbricus, Lat.] 
To make 1mooth or ſlippery ; to ſmooth. Ars. 
LUBRUCITY. /. | /rbricas, Latin. ] 
1. Slipperinets ; 1moothnels of ſurſace. 
2. Aptnels to glide over any part, or to fa- 
Cilitate motion. 4, Ray. 
3. Uncertainty ; inftability. L' Efrange. 
4. Wontonnels ; lewdneſs. Dryden. 
LU'BRICK. a. | /ubriczs, Latin. ] 
1. Slippery; ſmooth on the lurface.Cra/baw. 
2. Uncertain ; unſteady, Wotton. 


3. Wanton ; lewd. Dryden. 
LU'BRICOUS. 2. [ /ubricas, Latin. ] 

I. Slippery Imooth. Wawedward. 

2. Uncertain, Glanville. 


LUBRIFICA'TION, / [/udricus and ie, 
Lat.] The act of ſmoothing. Ray. 

LUBRIFA'CTION, /[ /ubricus and facio, Lat.] 

The act of lubricating or ſmoothing. Bacon. 

LUCE. J [perhaps from /upxs, Latin-] A 
pike full grown. Shakſpeare. 

LU'CENT, @. [/urens, Latin.] Shining; 
bright ; ſplendid. Ben Jonſon. 

LU'CERN. V [ medica. ] An herb remarkable 
for quick growth. 

LVU'CID. a. [ /ucidug, Latin. ] 

1. Shining; bright; glittering. Newton. 


2. Pellucid ; tranſparent. Milton. 
3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; not 
darkened with madneſs. Bentley. 


LUCIDITY. / [ſrom 7ucid.]J Splendour ; 
brightneſs. | 
- LUCF'FEROUS. a. [/ucifer, Latin.] Giving 
light; aftording means of diſcovery. Boyle. 
LUCT'FICK. a. | hex and facio, Lat.] Making 
light ; producing light. Grew. 
LUCK. /. [ geluck, Dutch. ] 
1. Chance; accident ; hap ; caſual event. Bey. 
2. Fortune, good or bad. Temple. 
LU'CKILY. ad. { trom /ucky. ] Fortunately ; 
by good hap. | Addiſon. 
LU'CKINESS. / [| from /ucky.] . Good tor- 
tune; good hap; caſual happineſs. Locke. 
LU'CK LESS. a. [from /uck. | Unfortunate ; 
unhappy. Suckiing. 
LU CRX. a. {from /uck ; geluckig, Dutch. ] 
Fortunate; happy by chance. Addiſon. 
LU'CRATIVE. 4. [Lcrati vu, Lat.] Gain- 
ful ; profitable j bringing money. Hacon. 
LVU“ CRE. / | /utrwm, Ladin. ] Gain; profit; 
pecuniary advantage. pe. 
LUCRIFEROUS. a. [/ucrum and fero, Lat.] 
Gainiul; profitable. Boyle. 
LUCRTIFICK. 2. [ /ucrum and facio, Laun.] 
Producing gain. 
LUCTA'TION. / [/u&er, Ladin. ] Struggle; 
Hort; conteſt. 


I 


LUM 


» To LU'CUBRATE. 2. . | /utubror, Latin.} 


To watch ; to ſtudy by night. | 
LUCUBRA'TION. /. [| /ucubratio, Latin. ] 
Study by candlelight ; nocturnal ſtudy ; any 


thing compoſed by night. Tat ler. 
LUCUBRA'TORY. 4. [ /ucubraterius, Lat.] 
Compoled by candlelight. Pope. 


LU'CULENT. @. | /uculenrus, Latin. 
1. Clear; tranſparent ; lucid. Thomſon. 
2. Certain; evident. Flocker. 
LU'DICROUS. a. [der, Latin. ] Burleſque; 
merry; ſportive; exciting laughter. #roome. 
LU'DICROUSLY. ad. { from {udicrous.} 
Sportively; in burleſque. 
LU'DICKOUSNESS. /. {from Judicroxs. }] 
Burleſque ; ſportiveneſs. 
LUDIFICA'TION. |. [ /udificer, Latin. ] The 
act of mocking. 
To LUFF. v. u. Cor le.] To keep cloſe to 
the wind. Sea term. Dryden. 
To LUG. v. a. | aluccan, Saxon, to pull, 
I. To haul or drag; to pull with rugged 
violence. Collier. 
2. To Luc out. To draw a ſword, in bur- 
leſque language. Dryden. 
To LUG. v. 42. To drag; to come heavily. 
LUG. / 
1. A kind of ſmall fiſh. Carew. 
2. In Scotland.] An ear. 


3. Aland meaſure ; a pole or perch. Spenſer. 


LU'GGAGE. / [from /zg. ] Any thing cum- 
brous and unwieldy that is to be carried away. 


Glanville. 


LUGU'BRIOVUS. a. [ /xgubre, French; /ugu- 
bris, Latin. ] Mouratul ; forrowtul. D. of Fic. 
LU'KCKEWARM. a. © 
1. Moderately or mildly warm.  ANewtor. 
2. Indifferent; not ardent; not z:alous. Add. 
LU'KEWARMLY. ad. 
1. With moderate warmth. 
2. With indiflerence. | 
LU'KEWARMNESS. / f from lae warm.] 
1. Moderate or pleafing heat. a 
2. Iuditference ; want of ardour, Sprat. 
To LULL. v. a. [alu, Daniſh ; alle, Latin. | 
1. To compoſe to ſleep by a pleaſing found. S. 
2. To compoſe; to quiet; to put to reſt, Mi/. 
LU'LLABY. / | from 4u//. } & ſong to ſtil 
babes. Fairfax. Locke. 
LUMBA'GO. { [ Zzmbi, Latin, the loius. ] 
Lumbagos are pains very troubleſome about 
the loins and ſmall of the back, ſuch as pre- 
cede ague fits and fevers, Quincy. 
LU'MBER. / [zeloma, Saxon, houichold- 
ſtuff. ] Any thing uſeleſs or cumbertome z any 
thing of more bulk than value. Dryden. 
To LU'MBER. v. a. [trom the noun} To 
heap like uſeleſs goods irregularly. Rymer. 
TY LU'MBER:' v. x. To move heavily, as 
burdened with his own buik. Dr yden. 
LU'MINARY. /. [/uminare, Latin. ] 
I. Any body which gives light. Milton, 
2. Any thing which gives intelligence. 1Fator. 
3. Any one that inſtrutts mankind. Bent/cy. 
LUMINA'TION. / [from amen, Latiu. ] 
Emitſioa of light, ö 
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LUR 


LUMINOUS. #. [{umineux, French. 


1. Shining; emitting light. acon. 

2. Enlightened. Milton. 

3. Shining ; bright. Newton. 
LUMP. /. (/ompe, Dutch. ] 

1. A ſmall maſs of any matter. Boyle. 

2. A ſhapeleſs maſs. el. 

3. Maſs undiftinguiſhed. Woodward. 


4. The whole together; the groſs. Addiſon. 
To LUMP. v. a. To take in the grofs, without 
attention to particulars. Addiſon. 
LU'MPFISH. / Ln and V.] A fort of fiſh. 
LU'MPING. 4. 
great. Arbuthnot. 
LU*'MPISH. . [from Imp.] Heavy; groſs; 
dull; unactive; buiky, | Raleigh. 
LU'MPISHLY. ad. With heavineſs; with 
ſtupidity. 
LU'MPISHNESS. . {from /umpifh. ] Stupid 
heavineſs. 
LU! MPV. 2. 8 lump.) Full of lumps; 
full of compact maſſes. Mortimer. 
LU'NACY./. { from una, Lat. the moon. ] A 
kind of madnels influenced by the moon; 


trom /ump.] Large ; heavy; 


madneſs in general. Suckling. 
LU'NAR. a. | lunaire, French; lunaris, 
LU'NARY. 5 Latio.} : 


1. Relating to the moon. Dryden. 
2. Being under the influence of the moon. Br. 
LU'NARY. /. [/unaria, Latin; lunaire, Fr.] 
Moonwort. Drayton. 
LU*'NATED. a. {from luna, Latin. ] Formed 
like a half moon. | 
LU'NATICK. a. [/anaticus, Latin. ] Mad; 
having the imagination influenced by the 
moon. 
LU'NATICK. /. A madman. raunt. 
LUNA'TION. /. {/aunaiſon, French. ] The 


revolution of the moon. Holder. 


LU'NCH. . [from clutch, or elunch.] 
LU'NCHEON. { As much food as one's hand 
can hold. Gay. 


LUNE. / [ /una, Latin.) g 
1. Any thing in the ſhape of a half moon. 
2. Fits of frenzy; mad freaks. Sha#/peare. 
LUNE'TTE. /. [French.) A fmall half 
moon. Trevoux. 
LUNGS. / ſlungen, Saxon.] The lights; the 
part by which breath is inſpired and expired. 
LU'NGED. 4. [from Ing.] Having lungs ; 
having the nature of lungs. Dryden. 
LUNG-GROWN. a. [Ang and grewn. | The 
lungs fometimes grow taft to the ſ in that 
lines the breaft ; ſuch ate lang- greton. Harv. 
LU'NGWORT. / [ pulmoraria.| A plant. Mil. 
LUNISO'LAR. 2. [ /unifolaire, Fr.] Com- 
pounded of the revolution of fun and moon. 
LUNT. / ente, Dutch. ] The matchcord 
with which guns ere fired, 
LU'PINE. /. Lupin, French; Iupinus, Lat.] 
A kind of pulſe. Dryden. 
LURCH. /. To leave in the Lux cn, To leave 
in a forlorn or deſerted condition. Ardutb. 
To LURCH. v. ». [ /zeren, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſhift ;-to play tricks. Shakſpeare. 
2. To lic in wat: we now uſe t L' Err. 


Shak peare. 


To LURCH. v. 4. [lurcer, Latin. 
1. To devour ; to ſwallow greedily. Baton, 


2. To defeat; to diſappoint. South, 

3. To ſteal privily; to filch; to pilfer. 
LU*RCHER. / [from /urch.) 

1. One that watches to ſteal, or to or 

entrap. Gay. 

2. A dog that watches for his game. Tatler. 


3. | lurco, Lat. ] A glutton ; a gormandizer. 
LURE. / [leurre, French.] 
1. Something held out to call a hawk. Bacon. 
2. Any enticement; any thing that promiſes 
adyantage. _ Milton, 
To LURE. v. . [from the noun. ] To call 
hawks, Bacon. 
To LURE. v. a. To attract; to entice. Gay. 
LU RID. a. [/uridus, Latin.) Gloomy; 
diſmal. Thomſon. 
To LURK. v. . To lie in walt; to lie hid- 
den; to lie cloſe. Spenſer. 
LU*RKER. / [from /urk.] A thief that lies 
in wait. 
LU'RKINGPLACE. / [Il . 
Hiding place; ſecret place. amuel, 
LU'SCIOUS. a. | from /uxuricus.] 
t. Sweet, ſo as to nauſeate. 
2. Sweet in a great degree. den. 
3. Pleafing ; delightful. outh. 
LU'SCIOUSLY. ad. Sweet in a great degree. 
LU'SCIOUSNESS. /:. | from /u/cious.] Im- 
moderate ſweetneſs. Decay of Piety. 
LU'SERN. /. [lupus cervarins, Lat.] A lynx. 
LUSH. 2. Of a dark, deep, full colour, op- 
poſite to pale and faint. Shakſpeare. 
LUSK. 4. Muſche, Fr.] Idle; lazy; worthleſs. 
LU*SKISH. a. [ from t.]! Somewhat in- 
clinable to lazinefs or indolence. 
LU*SKISHLY. ad. Lazily; indolently. 
LU'SKISHNESS.?/. [ from 4 b.] A diſpo« 
ſition to lazmeſs. 5 — 2 
LUSO'RIOQUS. a. [Zuforius, Latin. ] Uſed 
in play ; ſportive. Sanderſon. 
LU'SORY. 2. [/uforizs, Latin. ] Uſed in play. 


Watts. 
LUST. /. f luxe, Saxon. ] 
1. Carnal deſire. Taylor. 
2. Any violent or irregular deſire. Peacham, 
3. Vigour ; active power: not uſed. Bacon, 
To LUST. v. . | 
1. To defire carnally. 
2. To dchre vehemently. Knolles. 
3. To lift; to like: out of uſe. Pſalms. 4 
4. To have irregular difpoſitions. Famer 
LU'STFUL. a. [L and Vu. 
1. Libidinous ; having irregular defires. 77“. 
2. Provoking to ſenſuality ; inciting to luſt, 
Milton. 
LU'STFULLY. ad. | from I.] With fen- 
fual concupiſcence. 


LU'STFULNESS. /. [from /ufful?) Libidi- 


nouſneſs. 
LU'STIHED. J [from y.] Vigour; 
LU'STIHOOD. | ſprightline!ts ; corporal 
ability : not in uſe. Shakſpeare, 
LU'STILY. ad. ¶ trom Y.] Stoutly ; with 
vigour ; with metile. Southern, 


Roſcommon. 


LUX 


LU'STINESS. / from. JStoutnefs ; ftur- 
dineſs ; ftrength ; vigour ot body. Dryden. 
LU'STLESS. @. [from .] Not vigorous; 
weak, Spenſer. 
LU'STRAL. a. { /u/ftrale, Freneh ; Iuffralls, 
Latin. ] Uſed in purification. Garth. 
LUSTRA'TION. / \ /uftratio, Latin. ] Puri- 
fication by water. . 
LU'STRE. /. [/uffre, French. ] 
1. Brightnels ; ſplendour ; glitter. Davies. 


2. A ſconce with lights. Pope. 
3. Eminence ; renown. ' Swift. 


4. The ſpace of five years. 
LU'STRING. /. | from fre. | A ſhining ſilk. 
LU'STROVUS. a. f fronf'/zftre. Bright; ſhin- 

ing z lominous. Shakſpeare. 
LU'STWORT. /. [uf and wort.] An herb. 
LU'STY. a. | /uftig, Dutch. ] Stout; vigorous; 

healthy ; able ot body. Orway. 
LU TANIST. / | from late. ] One who plays 
upon the lute. 
LUTA'RIOUS. a. [ /utarizr, Latin.) 
1. Living m mud. 
2. Of the colour of mud. 
LUTE. { [lutb, Tut, French. ] 

1. A ſtringed inftrument of mufick. Arbuth, 

2. A compoſition like clay, with which chy- 

miſts — ip their veſſels. Garth. 
To LUTE. v. 4. To cloſe with lute, or chy- 

" miſts clay. Wilkins. 
LU'TULENT. 4. Carrlentur, Latin. ] Muddy; 
turbid. 
To LUX. v. a. [/uxo, Lat.] To put out 
To LU'XATE.\ of joint ; to disjoint. Fiſem. 
LUXA”TION. 7. \ from axe, Latin. | 

t. The act of disjointing. 

2. Any thing disjointed. Flyer. 
LUXE. /. [French ; rut, Latin. ] Luxury 

voluptuouſfnefs: not uſed. rior, 
LUXU'RIANCE. 2 /. [from/uxurians, Lat.] 
rox d RIAN ET. Exuberance; abundant 

or wanton plenty or growth. Spettator. 
LUXU'RIANT. a. [ laxurians, Latin. ] Exu- 
berant ; ſuperfiuoutly plenteous. ilten. 
To LUXURIATE. v. x. [ /uxurior, Latin. ] 

To grow exuberautly ; to ſhoot with ſuper- 

fluous plenty. | 


Crew. 


_" xs 


vey U'RIOUS. a. { /xxwrieux, Fr. Iuxurioſur 
Atin. 
I. Dad ates in the pleaſures of the table. 
2. Adminiſtring to luxury, 
3. Luftful z libidinous. Shakſpeare, 
4. Voluptuous ; enſlaved to pleaſure. Milton. 
5. Softening by pleaſure. Drydex. 
. Luxuriant ; exuberant. Milton, 
LUXU'RIOUSLY. ad. [from {uxurioxs.] 
Deliciouſly ; voluptuouſly. Shak 7 
LUXURY. { | /uxuria, Latin. ] 
1. Voluptuoutnels ; addictedueſs to pleaſure, 


Milton. 
2. Luft; lewdneſs. Shakſpeare, 
3. Luxuriance ; exuberance. acorn, 
4. Delicious fare. Addijon. 


LY. When /y terminates the name of a place, 
it is derived from leaz, Sax. a field : when 
it ends an adjective or adverb, it is contracted 
from /ich, lite; as beaftly, beaſtlike. 

LYCA'NTHROPY. /. Oe and Aeon. 


A kind of madnefs, in which men have the 


qualities of wild beaſts. Taylor. 
LYKE. a. For /ike. » fer. 
LY'ING. participle neun, from lie. Sbakf. 


LYMPH. /..[ /ympha, Latin. ] Water ; tranſ- 
parent colourleſs liquor Arbuthwor, 
LY'MPHATED, 92 Latin. ] Mad. 


LY'MPHATICK. / | from /ympha, Latin.] 


The /ymphaticks are ſlender pellucid tubes, 


whoſe cavities are contracted at ſmall and 
unequal diſtances ; they are carried into the 
glands of the meſentery. Cheyne, 
LY'MPHEDUCT./.{/ympha and ddr, Lat.] 
A veſſel which conveys the lymph. Mart. 
LYNX. /. | Latin. ] A ſpotted beaft, remarkable 
for ſpeed and 3 Locle. 
LYRE. / hre, French; Hr, Lat. ] A 
harp; a muſical inſtrument to Which poetry 
is ſuppoſed to be ſung. Prior, 
LY'RICAL. } a. [ /yricus, Latin. ] Pertaining 
LY'RIC. : to a harp, or to odes or poetry 
ſung to a harp ; ſinging to a harp. © Pope, 
LY'RICK.Ff. A poet who writes fongy to Kae 
harp. Addifor. 
LY'RIST. /. [He, Latin. ] A minhician 
who plays upon the harp. Pope, 
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MAC 


Has, in Engliſh, one unvyaried ſound, by 
compreſſion of the lips; as mine, tame. 
MACARO'ON. /. ſmacaroxe, Italian. ] 
1. A coarſe, rude, low fellow: whence ma- 
carenick poetry, in which the language is 


purpoſely corrupted. Donne. 
2. {macaron Ft.] A kind of ſweet biſcuit, 
e of flower, almonds, eggs, aud ſugar, 


MAC 

MACA'W. {. A bird in the Weſt Indies, the 
largeſt ſpecies of parrot. 

MACA'W-TREE. / A ſpecies ms 
rree. | Miller. 

MACE. /. [mazza, Saxon ; maſa, Spaniſh.] 

. 1. An enſigu of authority born before magi- 
ſtrates. ; Spenſer, 
2. [maſſue, French; maſſa, Latin. ] A heavy 
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MAD 
blunt weapon; a club of metal, Xrollet. 
3. [macis, Latin.] A kind of ſpice, The 
nutmeg is encloſed in a threefold covering, of 
which the ſecond is mace. Hill. 
MACEA'LE. / [ mace and ale.) Ale ſpiced 
with mace. Wiſeman. 
MA'CEBEARER. / [ mace and bearer. ] One 
who carries the mace before perſons in 
authority. Spectator. 
To MA'CERATE. v. a. [ macero, Latin. ] 
1. To make lean ; to wear away. Harvey. 
2. To mortily ; to haraſs with corporal 
hardſhips. ___* Burton. 
3. To ſteep almoſt to ſolution, Arbutbnor. 
MACERA'TION. / { from macerate. ] 
1. The act of waſting, or making lean. 
2. Mortification; corporal hardthip. 
3. Maceration is an intuſion either with or 


without heat, wherein the ingredients are in- 


tended to be almoſt diffolved. Quincy 

MA'CHINAL. @. [from machina, Latin. ] 
Relating to machines. 

To MA'CHINATE. v. a. [machiner, Latin. ] 
To plan; to contrive. 

MACHINA'TION. {. | machinatiso, Lat.] Ar- 
tifice ; coatrivance ; malicious Icheme. rt. 

MACHINE. V (nacb. Lat. machine, Fr.] 
1. Any complicated work iu which one part 
contributes to the motion of another. Prior, 
2. An engine. D. yden. 
3- Supernatural agency in poems. Pope. 


MACHINERVY. / [from machine. ] 


1. Enginery ; complicated work manſhip. 
2. The machinery ſignifies that part which 
the deitics, angels, or demons, act in a poem. 
Pope. 
MACHINIST. / [ machinsfte, French.] 14 
conſtructor of engines or machines. 
MA*'CILENCY./. [ from macilert. | Leanneſs. 
MA'CILENT. . [macilenius, Latin.] Lean. 
MA'CKEREL. / | mackeree/, Fears, A ſea 
fiſh. Cay. 
MA'CKEREL-GALE. A ſtrong breeze. Dr yd. 
MA*'CROCOSM. /. [ p4axgoc and xc. Ihe 
whole world, or viſible lyſtem, in oppotition 
to the microcotm, or world of man. 
MACTA'TION. /.[ma&atus, Latin. ] The act 
of killing for ſacrifice. 


 MACULA. / {Latin.] 


1. A ſpot. Burnet. 
2. [In phyfick.] Any ſpots upon the {kin, 
whether thole in tevers or ſcorbutick habits. 

To MA'CULATE. v. a. | maculs, Latin. ] To 
ſtain ; to ſpot. 

MACULA'TION. / | from maeu/ate. | Stain; 
ſpot ; taint. Shakſpeare. 

MA'CULE. / [macnx/a, Lat.] A ſpot ; a ſtain, 

MAD. a. | 3&maad, Saxon. | 
1. Diſordered in the mind; broken in the 
underitanding ; diſtracted. _ Taylor. 

2. Exprefling diforder of mind. Milton. 
3- Overrun wich any violent or unreaſonable 
deſire. ; Rymer, 
4. Enraged; furious: Decay of Piety. 


J MAD. v. a. To make mad 3 to make tu- 


© £i0us z to enrage. Sidngy. 


MAG 
To MAD. v. . To be mad z to be furious A 
MAD. / | madu, Sar. An earthworm. A1. 
MA DAM. / | ma dame, French, my dame. } 
The term of compliment uſed in addreſs to 
ladies of every degree. Spenſer. Philips: 
MA'DBRAIN. 42 (Ad and brain. | Diſ- 
MA'DBRAINED, 5 ordered in the mind ; 
hotheaded. Shakſpeare. 
MA'DCAP. Y A madman ; a wild hotbrained 
fellow, Shakſpeare. 
To MA'DDEN. v. . [ from mad. ] To become 
mad ; to act as mad. Pope. 
To MA'DDEN., v. a. To make mad. Tbomſon. 
MA'DDER. / { madenc, Sax. ] A plant. Hill. 
MADE. The participle p1-terit of make, 
MADEFA'CTION. 7F. .\ nadefacio, Latin.] 
The act of making wet Bacon. 
To MA'DEFY. v. a. | madeffo, Latin.) To 
moiſten; to make wet. 
MA'DGEHOW LET. /. An owl. Ainſworth, 
MA'DHOUSE. /. [mad and boaſe,] A houſe 
where madmen are cured or confined. L' Eftr, 
MA'DLY. ad. [from mad.] Without under- 
ſtanding ; furiouſly. Dryden. 
MA'DMAN. V [mad and man.] A man de- 
prived of his underftanding. South. 
MA'DNESS. /. { trom nad. 
1. Diſtraction; loſs of underſtanding; per- 
turbation of the faculties. Locke, 
2. Fury; wildneſs ; rage. X. Charles. 
MADKUTER. /. A thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to re- 
ceive the mouth of the petard when charged, 
with which it is applied againſt » gate. Hailey, 
MA'DRIGAL. / n Spanuh and Fr. ] 
A paſtoral fong. | Dryden. 
MA DWORT. / [mad and wert.] An herb. 
MUZERE. ad. It is derived from the Saxon men, 
famous, great, noted: ſo nere is all ta- 
mous. | GiEſor, 
To MA'FFLE. v. . To ſtammer. Ainſworth. 
MA'FFLER./. A ſtammerer, Ainſworth. 
MAGAZI'N E. J. [ magazine, French. 
1. A ſtorehouſe, commonly an arſenal or ar- 
moury, or repolitory of proviſions. Pope. 
2. Ot late this word has figuitied a miſcella- 
neous pamphlet, from a periodical miſcel- 
lany called the Gentleman's Magazine. 
MAGE. / | magur, Lat.] A magician. Sper. 
MA'GGOT. /. mau, Saxon. } 
1. A ſmall grub, which turns intd a fly. Ray. 
2. Whimley; caprice ; o44 fancy. Arbuthner. 
MA'GGOTTINESS. /. | trow maggetty.] The 
ſtate of abounding with maggots. 
MA'GGOTTY. a. {ſrom magget.] 
1. Full of maggots. 
2, Capricious; whimſical: Norris. 
MA'GICAL. a. [from Magie.] Acting or per- 
formed by ſecret and inviſtbic powers. Dryd. 
MA'GICALLY. ad. According to the rites of 
magick ; by enchantment. Camden. 
MA'GICK. /. | magia, Latin. ] 
1. The art of putting in action the power of 
ſpirits ; ſorcery ; eachantment. Rogers. 
2. The ſecret operations of natural powers. 
= baces. 


' MAGNI'FICS. 


+ 


MAG 
MA'GICK. 4, 


1. Enchanted; necromantick. Shakſpeare. 

2. Done or produced by magick. Milton. 
MAGTCIAN.{. [ magiczs, Lat.] One ſkilled in 
magick ; an enchanter ; a necromancer. Loc. 
MAGISTE'RIAL. a. [from magifter, Latin.) 
1. Such as ſuits a maſter. K. Chartes. 

2. Lofty ; arrogant; proud; infolent; de- 
Tporick. South. 

3. Chymically prepared, after the manner of 

a magiſtery. Grew. 
MAGISTE'RIALLY. ad. Arrogantly ; with 
an air of authority. South. 
MAGISTE'RIALN ra np magifterial.] 
Haughtineſs; airs of a maſter. Gov. of Tor. 
MA'GISTERY./. r Lat.] Magi- 
Fery is a term m e of by chymilts to hg- 
nity ſometimes a very fine powder, and ſome- 
times refinous ſubſtances; but the moſt ge- 


nuine acceptation is that preparation of any 


body, wherein the whole, or moſt part, is, by 
the addition of ſomewhat, changed into a 
body of quite another kind. wincy. 
MA'CISTRACY. / [mag ifratus, Latin. ] 
Office or dignity of a magittrate. Ben Fonſon. 
MA'GISTRALLY. ad. [magifralis, low 
Lat. ] Deſpotically ; nat - magiſ- 
terially, ramball. 
MA'GISTRATE. V [magiftratus, Latin. ] A 
man publickly inveited with authority; a 
governour. Decay of Piety. 
MAGNA'LITY. / [magnaliz, Lat.] A great 
thiag ; ſom<thing above the common tate. Fr. 
MAGNANITIMITY. 7 1 Fr. 


magnanimus, Latin reatnels of mind; 


MAI 
MAGNTI FIC0. /. {ltalian.] A grandee of 
Venice. Shak/peare. 
MA'GNIFIER. / [from ag. | 


1. One that praiſes; an encomiaſt; an ex- 


toller. rown. 
2. A glaſs that increaſes the bulk of any 
object 


To MA'GNIFY. v. a. [magnifits, Latin.) 
1. To make great; to exaggerate ; to am- 
Plify ; to extol. Bacon, 
2. To exalt; to elevate ; to raiſe in eſtima- 
tion. Milton. 
3. To raiſe in pride or pretenſion. Daniel, 
4 To iucreaſe the bulk of any object to the 


eye. Locke, 
MA'GNITUDE. /. [magnitzdo, Latin. 
1. Greatneſs ; grandeur. i 
2. Comparative bulk. Newton. 


MA'GPIE. /. [from pie, and mag, contrafted 
trom Margaret | A bird ſometimes taught 


to talk. : '  Peacham. 
MA'GYDARE. V [magudari:, Latin,] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 


MAID. (meden, mezden, Saxon ; 


MA'IDEN. mac g d, Dutch. ] 
1. An unmarried woman; a virgin. Dryden. 
2. A woman ſervant. riors 
3. Female. | ics. 
MAID. / A ſpecies of ſkate fiſh. 
MA'IDEN. a. 


1. Conſiſting of virgins. Alex. 
2. Freſh; new unuſed ; unpolluted. C/. 
MA'IDENHAIR. / A plant. Feacham. 


MA'IDENHEAD. 


bravery ; elevation ot ſoul. Spenſer. Swifr. \ MA'TDENHOOD. 


MAGNA'NIMOUS. @. [magranimus, Lat. } 
Great of mind; elevated in lentiment ; brave. 
Grew. 
MAGNA'NIMOUSLY. ad. Bravely; with 
greatneſs of mind. Milton. 
MA'GNET. /.\ magnes, Lat.] The loxiſtone ; 


3 tone that attracts iron. De den. 
ACNE'TICAL. 
MAGNE'TICK. a. [from Mag ver. 
1. Relating to the magnet. Newton. 
2. Having powers correſpondent to thoſe of 
the magnet. Newton. 
3. AttraQive; having the power to draw 
things diſtant. Denne. 
MAGNETISM. / [from magnet. ] 
1. Power of the loaditone. Brown. 
2. Power of attraction, Glanville. 


MAGNIFI'ABLE. . | from magnify.) Wor. 
thy to be extolled or praiſed. Unutual. Bro. 
MAGNUFICAL.? &. | megnificss, Latin. | 
Illaſtrious; grand. Mi. 
MAGNI'FICENCE. V [| magnificentia, Lat.] 
Grandeur of appearauce ; ſpicndour. Milton. 
MACNITFICENT. /. [magnificus, Latin. ] 
1. Grand in appearance; iplendid; pom- 
pous. Addiſon. 
2. Fond of {plendour ; ſetting greatneis to 
ſhow. | Sidney. 
MAGCNTI'FICENTLY. ad. [from . 
cent.] Pompouſly ; ſplenc.dly, . 


MA'IDENHODE. 
i. Virginity ; vitginal purity ; freedom from 


contamination. Milton. 
2. Newneſs; freſhneſs; uncontaminated 
fate. Wotton, 
MA'1DENLIP. / An herb. Ainſworth, 


MAI'DENLY. a. {maiden and /ite.] Like a 
maid ; gentle, modeſt, timorous, decent. $6, 
MA'IDHOOD./. {trom maid. ] Virginity. Sh. 
MA'IDMARIAN. / [pzer ludius, Latin. ] A 
kind of dance. Temple. 
MA'IDPALE, a. {maid and pak. | Fab like a 
fick virgin. hakſpearer 
MAINE ALANY . A female ſervant, Sw. 
ATE'STICAL. x. 
MAJESTICK. «Le OR 
1. Auguſt; having dignity ; grand; imperialy 
regal z great of appearance. Denham. 
2. Stately ; pompous; ſplendid. 


3- Sublime; elevated; lotty. Dr 
MATJE'STICALLY. ad. {trom nie 
ith dignity; with grangeur. Gini. 
MA'JESTY. J [ najefas, Latiu.] 
1. Diguity; graudevry greatnels of appears 
ance. N Milton. 
2. Power 3 ſovereignty. Daniel. 
3. Dignity ; clevation of manner. Dryden. 
4. The title of kings and queens. Shakſp. 
MAIL. V Lille, French. 
1. A coat of ſteel network worn for defence. 
Netten. 
K E 
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Hooker. 


MA1 


7 Any armour. 
\ A 1 $ Lhe 5 ; A bag. 

7 MAIL. +. A the noun. ] 

1. To arm defenſively; to cover, as with 

armour. Shakſpeare. 

2. T6 bundle i in a wrapper. Shakſpeare. 
To MAIM. +. a. [mehaigner, to maim, old 

Fr.] To deprive of any neceſſary part ; to 

cripple by loſs of a limb. Shakfdeare. 
MAIM. / from the verb. 


Gay. 


r. Privation of ſome effential part; lame- 

neſs, by a woknd or amputation. Hooker. 
2. Injury; miſchief. Shalſpcarc. 

3. Eſſential deſect. | Hayward. 
MAIN: a. | magne, old French.] 

1. Principal ; chief; leading. Hocker. 


* 


Nighty; huge; overpowering 3 vaſt. M7. 
. Grols ; containing the chief part. Shak/p. 
4. Important; forcible. Davies. 
MAIN. /. | | ; 

I. The groſs; the bulk ; 


Gy 


the greater part. 
Locke, 


2. The ſom ; the whole; the general. X. Ch, 


3. The ocean; the great lea, Prior. 
4. Violence; force. Hudibras. 
5. A hand at dice. 1 beare. 
6. The continent. Jacon, 
7. A hamper. Ainſworth. 
MA'INLAND. . [main and land.] Continent. 
Spenſer. 

MA'INLY. ad. [from main. ] 
1. Chiefly ; principally. * Wicdrvard. 
2. Greatly; 57 Bacon. 


MA'INMAST. / [| main and majt. ] The chief 


den. 


or middle maſt. 
S$MA'INPERNABLE. 2 Bailable; that may 
be admitted to give ſurety. 
MA' INPERNOR. /- Surety ; bail; Davies. 
MA'INPRISE. / [main and pris, French. ] 
Delivery into the cuſtody of a friend, upon 
ſecurity given for appearance; bail. Davies. 
To MA'INFRISE. v. a. To bail. 
MA'INSATL. / {main and ſail.) The ſail of 
the mainmaſt. Ads. 
MA'INSHEET. /. main and Meet. ] The ſheet 
or {fait of the mainmaſt. Dryden. 
To MAINTA'IN. v. a. | maintenir, French. ] 


1. To preferve; to keep. Harvey. 
2. To defend; to hold out. Grew. 
3. To vindicate; to juſtify. Sha#ſpeare. 
4. To continue; to keep up. ryden . 


4 To keep up; to ſupport the expence of. $5. 
To tupport with the conveniences of life. 
South. 

7. To preſerve from failure. Blackmore. 
To MAIN CA'IN, v. . To ſupport by argu- 
ment; to aſſert as a tenet. rden. 


MAINTA'INABLE. a. from maintain. De- 


ſenſible; juſtifiable. Hayward. 
MAINTA'INER. / ¶ from maintajg. 
porter; cheriſner. Spear ſer. 
MA'INTENANCE. 5 French. 
1. Supply of the neceſſaries of liſe; ſuſte- 
nance; ſuſtentation. , Hooker. 
2. Support ; protection; defence. Spenſer. 


Sup- 


3. Contiuuance; ſecurity from failure. Soutb. 


MAK 


MA'INTOP. V [main and tep. ] The'to poof the 


maiumaſt. Addiſen. 
MA'INYARD., / main and yard.] The yard 
of the mainmaſt. Arbuthnct. 
MAJOR. 4. [ major, Latin. ] 
1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 
2. Greater in dignity. Shakſpeare, 
en * 
The officer above the captain; the loweſt 
geld officer. 
2. A mayor or head officer of a town. 
3. The firſt propoſition, of a ſyllogiſm, _ 
. taining ſome generality. Boyle. 
4. Major-general, The general officer of 
the fecond rank. Tatler. 
5. MaJjor-domo. One who holds occaſion- 
ally the place of maſter of the houle. 


MAJORA'TION. / [from maj»r.] Increafe ; 


enlargement, Bacen. 
MAJO0' RITY. |. from maj or.] 
1. The ſtate of being greater. Grew. 
2. The greater number. Addiſon. 
3. Anceſtry. Brown. 
4. Ful age; end of minority. Davies. 
$. Firſt rank : obfolete. Shakſpeare. 
6. The office of a major. , 
MAIZE, or Indian Wheat. . Miller. 
To MAKE. v. a. [macan, Saxon; macher, 
German; aten, Dutch. ] 
1. To create. Geneſis. 
2. Lo form of materials. Holder. 
3. To compoſe. aller. 


4. To form by art what is not natural. Sper, 
5. To produce or eflect as the agent. Hooker. 
6. To produce as a cauſe. Proverbs. 

7. To do; to perform to praQtiſe; to ule 
in action. Dryden. 
8. To cauſe to have any quality. Clare undo. 
9. To briog into any ſtate or condition. Job. 
10. To form; to ſettle. . Rexwe. 
11. To hold; to keep. Daaden. 
12. To ſecure from diſtreſs; to eſtabliſh in 


riches or happineſs. Shakſpeare. 
13. To ſufter; to incur. Bacon, 
14. To commit. Dryden. 
is. To A N to ſorce; to conſtrain. Lec. 
16. Tointend 3 to purpofe to do. Dryden. 
17. To raife as profit from any thing. SHA. 
18. To reach; to tend to; to arrive at. Dry. 
19. To gain. Milton. 
20. To force; to gain by force, Temple. 
21. To exhibit, Luke. 
22. To pay; to give. Leviticus, 
23. To put; to place. Bacon. 
24. To turn to ſome uſe. Dryden. 
25. To incline to; to diſpoſe to. Brown, 
26. To eſtect as an argument. Hooker. 
27. To repreſent; to ſhow. Baker, 
28. To conſtitute. : Locke:- 
29. To amount to. Galatians. 
30. To mould; to form. Bacon. 
31. To MAKER away. To kill; to deſtroy. 
Sidney. 
32. To MAKE away. To transfer. Waller. 
33. 7e MAkk account. Lo reckon ; to be- 
lice, Hac an. 


MAK 


34. To Maxz account of, To eſteem ; to 
regard. 
35. To Maxx free with. To treat without 


ceremony. Dunciad. 
36. To MAKER goed. To maintain; to de- 
fend; to jultity, Knolles. 
3% To Max good. To fulfil; to accom- 


pliſh. Shakſpeare 6 


38. T Max light of. To conſider as of 
no con ſequence. Matthew. 

39. Jo Mx /ove. To court; to play the 
gallant. Addiſon. 
40. To Mkr merry. To feaſt; to partake 
of an entertainment. Shak/p care. 

41. To Maxx much . To cheriſh; to föſ- 
ter. Temple. 
42. To Maxx of. What to make of, is, how 
to underſtand. Addiſon. 

43. T. Maxx of. To produce from; to et- 


tect. Addiſon , 


44 To Maxs /. To conſider; to accqunt ; 
to eiteem. Dryden. 
45. To Mart 'of. To cheriſh; to foſter. 
46. To MAKE over. Io ſertle in the har.ds 
of triftees. Hudis: as. 
47. 7: Max over, To transfer. Hammond. 
48. To MAKE out, To clear; to explain; to 
clear to one's ſelf. Arbuthnct. 
49. To Mx ont. To prove; to evince. Sw. 
go. To Maxx ſure of. To conſider as cer- 
tain, Dryden. 
51. To Maxz ſure of. To ſecure to one's 
oſſeſſion. Dryden. 
52. To MAK I . To get together. Locke, 
53. To Max up. To recoucite. Shakſp. 
54 To MaKkz up. To repair. Exetiel. 
55. To Markt up. To compole, as ingredi- 
cats. South, 
56. To MAKE wp. To ſhape. | Arbuthner, 
57. To MAKE wp. To lupply. Hooker. 
58. To Mar wp. To compenſate. 76. 


59. To Max up. To adjutit. Rogers. 
60. To MAKE wp. To accompliſh; to con- 
elude; to complete. Locke. 


- hs MAKE. v. . 


To tend; to travel; to go any way. Shak. 
2. To contribute ; to have efict. Swift. 
3. To operate; to act as a progtof argument, 
or cauſe. Cooler. Dryden. 
4. To ſhow; to appear; to carry appearance. 

; Arbuthmor, 
5. To Maxs eway with. To deſtroy; to 


kill z to make away. Ade 
6. To MKE for. To advantage; to 
* 72. ＋. 
7. To Max up for. Tocompenſate; tv 
inſtcad. SToi/p. 


8: o MAxt with. To concur. Horker, 
MAKE. / {from the verb.] Form; ſtructure; 
nature. Glanville. 
MAKE. /. {maca, Saxon.] Companion ; fa- 
vourite friend. Ben Yor on. 


MAK EBATE. / [ make and debate. |} Breeder 


of quarrels, Sidney. 
MAKER. fe. firom make. ] 
1. The Creator. Milton. 


MAIL | 
2. One who makes any thing. Pipes 
3. One who ſets any thing ia its proper ſtate. 


Ajc bam. 
MA'KEPEACE. / [make and peace. | Peace- 


maker; reconciler. Shakfpeare. 
MA'KEWEIGHT./. [za and weight.) Any 
ſmall thing thrown in to make up weight. Ph. 
MALACHYTE. / This ſtone is green, fo as in 
colour to reſemble the leaf of the mallow, 


Aan; lometimes it is veined with white, 


or ſported with blue. Wewedward. 
MA'LADY. /. fmaladie, French.] A diſeaſe; 
a diſtemper; a diforder of body. Spenſer. 
MALA'NDERS. / {from mal andare, Ital.] 
A dry ſcab on the paſtern of horſes. 
MA'LAPERT. 4. | ral and pert. ] Saucy; 
quick with impudence. Dryden. 
MA'LAPERTNESS. F. [from . 1 
Livelineſs of reply without deceney; quick 
impudence; faucinels. 


4 


MA'LAPER'TLY. ad: [from malapers;] Im- i 


pudently; ſaucily. 

To MALA'XATE. v. 4. DANKA. ] To 
ſoften, or knead to ſoftneſs, auy body. 
MALAXA'TION. /. [ from malaxace.] The 

act of ſoftening. 


MALE. a. | male,. French. ] Of the ſex that 


Swifr, 


begets young ; not temale. 
Bacone. 


MALE. / The he of any ſpecies. 

MALE, in compoſition, fignifies i/7. 

MALEADMINISTRA'TION. /. Bad ma- 
nagement of affairs. A. Ve. 

MALECONT ENT. a. | male and cons 

MALECONTENTED. $. tent. ] Diſcon- 
rented; diflatisfied. Shatſprare. 

MALECONTE'NTEDLY. ad. | from malo. 
content.] With diſcontent. 

MAL EZCONTE'NTEDNESS. { [from mae 
content.) Nitcontentednels z want of affecs 
tion 0 gwernment. S; eater. 

MALECUCTED. @. | maleaiius, Lat. ] Ac- 
curted. 


NALTPDTCTION. / [malediFion, French.] 


Curie; exe:ration; denunciation of evil. t. 
MALEFA' * TION. / | ma/e and facio, Lat.] 
A crime $ an aſtence. Shaiſpeare. 
MALE FA 0 f oK. /. | male and facio, Latin 


Anoka der ag2is it law; a criminal. Ra 
MALE FICK. 2 &. [ malefies, Lat.] Mi- 
MALEF QUE: $ chievous ; hurtful, | 
MALEPRA'CT:CE. /. CL aud Frackice. J 

Practice contrary to rules. 

LALE'VOLENCE. Y [malevolentia, Lat. ] 

[ii-w::1; inciinztion to hurt others; malig- 
nit y Shabſpeare. 
MAL m W a. | malevolus, Lag. ] III 

ditpaſfea reward others ; malignant. Dryden. 
MaALE'vG LE? NTLY. ad. Malignly ; malig= 

nantly g Wi ith ill-will. Howel. 
MAL! ICI E {. | mate e, French, ] 


1. Ba —— ot dcliga ; deliberate milchief. 
Taylor. 
2. "as intention to any one; defire of hurt - 
Shahſpeare. 
ts Ma LICE. v. a. ſſrom the noun: | Tb 
regard with i-wWIIl: oblolete. 


K k 2 


Spenſer, 
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MAL 


MALI'CIOUS. a. { maliciexx, Fr.] IUl- diſo- 
ſed to any one; intending ill; malignant. S. 
MALI'CIOUSLY. ad. With malignity ; with 
intention of miſchict. Swift. 
MALICIOUSNESS. /. Malice; intention of 
miſchief to another. Herbert. 
MALI'GN. . { maligne, French. ] 55 
1. Unta ; Ul-diſpoſed to any one; 
malicious. Canth. 
2. Infectious; fatal to the body; . — 


0 acen. 
Te MALT'GN. v. 2. from the adjective.] 
1. To regard with envy or malice. South. 
2. To miſchief; to hurt; to harm. 
MALI'GNANCY. / [ trom malignant. ] 
1. Malevolence; malice; unfavourableneſs.S5. 
2. Deſtructive tendency. Wiſeman. 
MALI'GNANT. 2. [malignant, French. ] 
t. Malign ; envious; unpropitious; malici- 
ous ; miſchievous. a Watts. 
2. Hoſtile to life: as, mea t fevers. N 
MALIGNANT. / 8 5 * 
1. A man of ill intention, malevolently diſ- 
poſed. Hooker. 
2. It was a word uſed far the defenders of the 
church and monarchy by the rebel ſectaries 
in the civil wars. 
MALI'GNANTLY. ad. [from maligrant.] 
Wich il! intention; maliciouſly ;miſchievouſly. 
- MALI'GNER. /. from — 
© - x. One whoregards another with ill- will. Sw. 
2. Sarcaſtical cenſurer. Glanville. 
MALI'GNITY. /. | malignite, French. ] 
1. Malice; maliciouſncis. Ticket. 
2. Contariety to life ; deſtructive tendency. 
3. Evilneſs of nature. South, 
MALI'GNLY. 24. 1 malign.] Envioully ; 
with fLwill; miſchievouſly. Pope. 


MA'LKIN. /. [ wal, of Mary, and A.] A 
Find of mop made of clouts for ſweeping 
- ovens; thence a frightful figure of clouts 
dreſſed up; thence a dirty wench. Shakſp. 
MALL. /. | mallews, Lat. a hammer.] 


1. A kind of beater or hammer. Addiſon. 
2. A ſtroke; a blow: not in uſe. Haxdibras. 
3- A walk where they formerly played with 
malls and balls. Pope. 
To MALL. v. 4. ¶ from the noun. ] To beat 
- or ſtrike with a mall. 
MA'LLARD. / [art, French. ] The drake 
of the wild duck. Walten. 
MALLEABI'LITY. / {from ace. 
Quality of enduring the hammer; quality of 
ſpreading under the hammer. Lecke. 
MA'LLEABLE. a. [ malleable, French ; from 
- malleus, Latin, a hammer.] Capable of be- 
ing ſpread by beating. Newton. 
MALLEABLENESS. / [from mallcable.} 
Quality of enduring the hammer; malleabi- 
lity ; duQtiliry, Lecce. 
To MA'LLEATE. ». 3. [uc mallexs, Lat.] 
To hammer, Derbam. 
MA LLET. /. [mallexs, Latiu.] A wooden 
hammer. Bey/e. 
MA'LLOWS./. l, Latinz milepe, 
Saxon, ] A plant. Dy den. 


MA LTMAN. 


MAN 
MA'LMSEY. , 
1. A ſort of grape. | 
2. A kind of wine. Sbalſpcare. 
MALT. /. ſmear, Saxon. ] Grain ſteeped in 
water aud fermented, then dried on à ki 
To MALT. v. x. 
1. To make malt. | 
2. To be made malt. Mortimer. 
MA'LTDRINK. / All maltdrinks may be 
boiled to a ſlimy ſyrrup. Fleyer. 
MALTDUST. / It is an earicher of barren 
land, Mortimer. 
MALT FLOOR. / A floor to dry malt. Mert. 
MA'LTHORSE. / A dull dolt. Shakſpeare. 
. [| from malt. } One who 
MA'LTSTER. {F makes malt. Swift. 
MALVA'CEOUS. a.[malva, Latin. ] Relat- 
ing to mallows. 
MALVERS ATION. / French. ] Bad ſhifts ; 
mean artifices. 
MAM. J. [ mamma, Latin. ] The fond 
MAMMA'. 5 word for mother. Prier. 
MA'MMET, / { from mam or mamme.] A 
puppet a figure dreſſed up. Shakfpeare. 
MA'MMIFORM. a. [ mamma and forma, L.] 
Having the ſhape of paps or dugs. 
MAMMULLARY. a. {mammillarir, Latio. ] 
Belonging. to the paps or dugs. 
MA'MMOCK, / A chapeleſs piece. James. 
To MA'MMOCK. v. 4. [from the nouo.] 
To tear; to break; to pull to pieces. Shak. 
MA'MMON. /. [ Syriack. ] Riches. 
MAN. / [man, mon, Saxon. ] 
1. Human being. 
2. Not a woman. 
3. Not a boy. Dryden. 
4. A ſervant; an attendant. Cowley. 
5. A. word of familiar addreſs, borderiag on 
contempt. Shakſpeare. 
6. It is uſed in a looſe fignification hke the 
French ox, one, any one: as. {Gough 4 man 
be wiſe he may cr, Addi/on. 
7. One of uncommon qualifications. Add. 
8. A human being qualified iu any particular 
manner. Sam-. 
9. Individual. Watts. 
10. Not a beaſt. - Creech. 
11. Wealthy or independent perſon. Till. 
12. A moveable piece at chets or draughts. 
181 MAN of war. A ſhip of war. 
To MAN. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To ſurniſh with men. 
2. To guard with men. 
3. To fortify ; to ſtrengthen. ilton. 
4. To tame a hawk. Shakſpeare. 
5. To attend ; to fervez to wait on as a fer- 
vant, Ben 1 
6. To direct in hoſtility ; to point. Shbakſp. 
MA'NACLES /. [manice, from manns, Lat.] 
Chain for the hands; ſhackles. Keelus. 
To MA'NACLE. v. 3. | from the noun. ] To 
chain the hands; to ſhackle, Sbhakſpeare. 
To MA'NAGE. v. a. { menager, French. ] 
1. To conduct; to carry on. Stilling fleet. 
2. Lo train a borſe tograceful action. K 
- 3, To govern; to make tractable. Arbuthner. 


Creech. 
Shakſpearc. 


Daniel. 
| Shakſpeare. 


MAN 
& To wicld ; to move or uſe cafily. Newtoy. 
5. To huſband ; to make the object of cau- 
tion. * * 1 Dryden. 
6. To treat with caution or decency. Addi/. 
To MA'NAGE. v. x. To ſuperintend affairs ; 


to tranſact. 1. 
MA'NAGE. / [ menage, French. ] 

1. Conduct; adminittration. South, 

2. Uſe ; inſtrumentality. Bacon. 

3. Government of a horſe. Peacham. 

4- Diſcipline 3 governance. ZCZ"Eftrange. 
MA'NAGEABLE. &. | from manage. 

1. Eaſy in the uſe. fon. 


2. Governable ; tractable. 
MA'NAGEABLENESS./.[from managead/e.] 

1. Accommodation to ealy uſe. Boyle. 

2. TraQtableneſs ; — to de governed. 
MANAGEMENT. / [| menagement, 3 

1. Conduct; adminiſtration. wift, 

2. Prudence; cunning practice. Dryaen. 

3. Practice ; tranſaQion ; dealing. Addiſon. 


MANAGER. / [ from e.] 
1. One who has the conduct or direction of 
any thing. South. 


2. A man of frugality ; a good huſband. Dry. 

MA'NAGERY. / [menagerie, French. 

1. Conduct; direction; adminiſtration. Cin. 
2. Huſbandry ; frugality. Decay Piety. 
3. Manner — uſing. Decay of Piety. 

MANA'TION. /. {| manatio, Latin. ] The act 

ol iſſuing from ſomething elſe. 

MANCHE. / French. ] A ſleeve. 

MA'NCHET. / [ micbet, French. Skinner. | 
A ſmall loaf of fine bread. More. 

MANCHINE'EL tree. /. [mancanilla, Lat.] 
Ig is a native of the Weſt Indies, and grows 
to the ſite of an oak : its wood is of a beauti- 
ful grain, will poliſh well and laſt long: the 
fruit is of the colour and fize of the golden 
pippin 3 many Europeans have ſuffered, and 
others loſt their lives by cating it Miter. 

To MA'NCIPATE. v. 2. [mancipo, Latin. ] 
To enſlave ; to bind ; to tie. Hale. 

MANCIPA'TION. /. [ from mencipate.} Sla- 
very; involuntary obligation. 

MA'NCIPLE. /{. [ manceps, Lat.] The ſteward 
of a community ; the purveyor. Hetterton. 

MANDA' MUS. /. | Latin. } A writ granted 
by the king, fo called from the initial word. 

MANDARI'N. / A Chineſe nobleman or ma- 
giſtrate. 

MA'NDATARY. / [mandataire, French. 
He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his 
prerogative, and his ewn proper right, given 
a mandate for his benefice. Aylige. 

MA'NDATE. /. {[mandatum, Latin.] 

i. Command. Howe. 
2. Precept; charge; commiſſion, ſent or 
tranſmitted, Dryden. 

MANDA'TOR, /. ¶ Latin. ] Director. . 

MA'NDATORY. . [n, Latin. ] Pre- 
ceptive ; directory. 

MA'NDIBLE. FL. { mandibula, Latin. ] The 
jaw z the inſtrument of manducation. Grew. 

MANDI'BULAR,. a. [from mandidu/a, Lat.] 


Belonging to the jaw, 


MAN 
MANDI'LION. y [mandiglione, Italian. } A 
Shinmer 


foldier's coat. 


MA'NDRAKK. V [mar , Lat.) The 
root of this plant is ſaid to a reſemblance 
to the human form. Miller. 


MA'NDREL. / [ mandrin, French.] An in- 
ſtrument to hold in the lathe the ſubſtance to 
be turned. Moxen. 

To MA'NDUCATE. v. a [manduco, Latin. ] 
To chew ; to cat. | 

MANDUCA'TION. /. [manducatio, Latin.] 
Eating. Taylor. 

MANE. / [maene, Dutch. ] The hair which 
hangs down on the neck of horſes, or other 
animals. Sidney. 

MANEATER / [max and eat.] A cannibal z 
an anthropophagite. 

MA'NED. 2. from »rane.] Having a mane. 

MA'NES. /. [Latin.] Ghoſt; ſhade; that 
which remains of man after death. den, 

MA'NFUL. @. [man and full.) Bold; ftoutz 
daring. Hudibras. 

MA'NFULLY. ag. Boldly ; ſtoutly. Ray. 

MA'NFULNESS. /. [from manful. ] Stout- 
nels; boldnefs. 3 


 MA'NGANESE. / [manganefia, low Lat. 


An iron ore of a poorer fort. Hill. 
MANGCO'RN, / [ mengen, Dutch, to min- 
gle. ] Corn of ſeveral kinds mixed. . 
MANGE. / [mangeai/on, French. ] The itch 


or ſcab in cattle. —_ 
MA'NGER. / [ mangeoire, French. he 
place or veſſel in which animals are ted with 


corn. L' Eftrange. 
MA'NGINESS, / | from ng] Scabbineſs; 
in lect ion with the mange. | 
To MANGLE. v. . N Dutch; 
maneus, Latin.] To lacerate ; to cut or 
tear piecemeal ; to butcher. Milton, 
MA'NG LER. /. [from mangl/e.} A hacker; 
one that deftroys 2 Tickel. 
MA'NGO. /. | mangeftan, rench. JA fruit of 
Java, brought to Europe pickled. King. 
MA'NGY. a. [from mange. ] Infected with the 


mange; ſcabby. Shakſpeare. 
MANHA'TER. / {man 2nd bater ] Mi 
thrape ; one that hates mankind. | 
MA'NHOOD. // {from un.] 
1. Human vature. Milton. 
2. Virility ; not womanhood. Dryden. 
3. Virility ; not childhood. Pope. 


4. Courage; bravery ; reſolution ; fortitude. 
MANI'AC. a. { maniacus, Lat.] Raging 
MANI'ACAL.{ with madneſs. Grew. ' 
MA'NIFEST, a. CV. Latin. ] 

1. Plain open; not con Romans. 


2. Detected. Dryden. 
MA'NIFEST. / [ manrifefe, French. ] Decla- 
ration ; publick proteſtation. Dryden. 


To MANIFE'ST v. a. [ manifefter, Fr. mani- 
fefto, Lat.] To make appear; to make pub- 
lick ; to ſhow plainly ; to diſcover. flam,. 

MANIFESTA'TION. / f from manifef#.]Dil. 
covery ; — — wares Till, 

MANIFE'STIBLE. a. | properly able. 
Eaſy to be made evident. 7 1 


MAN 


MA'NIFESTLY.ad.[ from manifef. r 
evidently; plain! Sw#/7. 

as 3 NIFESTNESS. 2 [from manife/.] Per- 

icuity;z clear evidence. 

MANIEE STO, , Italian. ] Publick proteſta- 
tion; declaration. Addiſon. 

MA'NIFOLD. 4a. [many and fold.] Ot di- 
ferent kinds; many in number; multiplied ; 
complicated. Sha bſpeare. 


 MANIFO' LDED. a. [ many and foid.} Hav- 


ing many complications. Spenſer. 
MA'NIFOLDLY. 44. [from manifold.) In a 
maniſold manner. Sidney. 
MANI'GLIONS, /. [In gunoery. J Two 
handles on the back ot a piece of ordnance. 
MA'NIKIN. / [-annikin, Dutch. ] A little 
man. Shakſpeare. 
MANIPLE. / [manipulus, Latin. ] 
1. A handſu. 
2. A ſmall band of ſoldiers. 
MANI'PULAR, a. [from manipulus, Latin. ] 
Relating to a maniple. 
MANEI'LLER../. [mar and killer.) Mur- 
derer. Dryden, 
MANKI'ND. /. [ :an and kind. ] The race 
or ſpecies of human beings. Ratcigh. 
MA'NKIND. a. Reſembling man, not woman, 
in form or nature. Shakſpeare. 


MA'NLESS. a. [man and leſs. ] Without men; 


not manned. Bacon. 

* MA'NLIKE. a. [man and /ike.] Having the 
roper qualities of man. Sidney. 
MA'NLINESS. h Lions manly. ] Dignity ; 
bravery ; ftoutne Locke. 


M. a NLV. a.-[irom man. ] 
. Manlike ; becoming a man; firm; brave; 
four; undaunted ; undiſmayed. Dryden. 
2. Not womanilh ; not childith. Sag. 
MA'NLY. 4. With courage like a man. 
MA'NNA. /, A gum, or honey-like juice con- 
creted, tcidom ſo dry but it adheres to the 
fingers: its colour is whitiſh, or browniſh, 
and it has iweetneſs, and with it a ſharpneſs 
that renders it agreeable : it is the product of 
two different. trees, both varieties of the ath : 
When the heats are iree from rain, theſe trees 
exſulat᷑e a white juice. Hill. 


MA'N? VER. V [ maniere, French. ] 

5 lem j 21 *thod. Dryd-». 
2. Cuitom ; habit ; ſaſhion. New Teft. 
3. Certain de 'pree, Bacon. 
4- Sort ; kind. Atterbury. 
5 4 Mien ; caſt of the lock. Clara. 

. Peculiar way; diſtinct mode of perſon. 
| Clarendon. 
7 Way ; mode. Atterbury, 
{In the plural. ] Character of mind. Add. 


: 7. General way ot life; morals; habits. Bac. 
. Ceremonious behaviour; ſtudied civi- 
Its. Dryden. 
MA' NNERLINESS. / [ from mannery |. Ci- 
vility ; ceremonious complaiſance. Hale. 
MA'NNERLY. a. [from manzxer.] Civil; 


ceremo:*:ous ; complaiſant. Regers. 
MANNEKLX. ad. Civilly ; without rude- 
neſs. Pr Shgkſpeare. 


- 


MAN 


M. pra pens ram and tels, German.] 
A little man; a dwart. 

M NNISII. a. (from man. | Having the ap- 
pearauce of a man; bold; malculine; im- 
pudent. Sidney. 

N NOR. /. Par old French. ] Maner 
ſigult ies in common law, a rule or govern» 
ment which a man hath over ſuch as hold 
land within his fee. Touching the original 
of theſe Manet, it ſeems, that in the begin- 
ning, there was a certain compaſs or circuit 
of ground granted by the king to ſome man 
ol worth, tor him and his heirs to dwell up- 
on, and to exerciſe ſome juriſdiction. Cu. 

MANQUE' LLER./. | man and cxEllan, Sax. ] 
A murderer ; a mankiller ; a manilayer. Car. 


 MANSE. / | mario, Latin. | 


I. Farm and land. 
2. A par ſonage houſe. . 
MA'NSION. /. [ manſio, Latin. ] 
1. The lord's houſe in a manor, 
2. Place of reſidence ; abode z houſe. Dryden. 
. Refidence ; abode. Denham. 
MANSL. \"UGHTER./. [mar and faugoter. ] 
„Murder; deſtruction of the human ſpe- 
cics. Aſeham. 
2. [In law.] The act of killing a man not 
wholly without fault, though without ma- 
lice ; puniſhed by torſeiture. Fefter. 
MA' NSLAY ER. J. Iman and Aay.] One 
that has killed another. Numbers. 
MANSU-ET E. a. [man/uetus, Latin. ] Tame: 
gentle; not {eroczous. Rav. 
MA' NSU! ETU DE. / [ manſucludo, Latin. ] 
Tamenets ; gent.cacts. Herbert. 
MA'NTEL-/. [ mantel, old Fr.] Work railcd 
belore a chimney to conceal it. Wotton. 
MANTELE'T. /. | mante/et, French. ] 
” A {mall cluak worn by women. 

2. | In fortification. } A moveable peathouſe 
made of planks, about three inches thick, 
nailed one over another to the height of al- 
moſt fix feet, and driven before the pionſeers, 
as a blind to ſheiter them. een. 

MANTIGER. /. {man and tiger. ] A large 


monkey or baboon, Arouthnat. 
MA'NTLE. / | mantel}, Welſh. ] A kind of 
cloak or outet garment. ' Hayward. 


To MA'NTLE. v. a. [ from the verb. 1 T's 
cloak ; to cover ; to dilguiſe. Shakjpeare, 
A MA'NTLE. v. 1. 

. To ipread the wings as a hawk in plea- 
rn Mila. 
8 To joy; to revel. Spenſer. 

To be expanded to ſpread luxuriantly. Gay. 
4. To g gather any thing on the ſurface ; to 
froth. Pope, 
5. To ferment ; to be in ſprightly agitation. 
Smith. 
MA'NTUA. / [perhaps' corrupted from man- 
, teax, French. | A lady's gown. Pope. 
M A'NTUAMAKER, Y 4 [ mantua and maker. | 
One who makes gowns tor women, Addiſon. 
MA'NUAL. a. [ manualis, Latin, ] 
I. Pertormed by the hand. 


Dryden. 
2. Uicd by che hand. 


Clarenden. 


MAP 
MANUAL. V A ſmall book, ſuch as 5 my be 
carried in the hand. | Stilling fleet. 
MANU _ , Tmanubiz, Lat, ]. Belo:iging 
to ſpoil ; taken in war. 
MANU 5270 M. 12 5 JX handle, Boyle. 
MANUDU'CTION. V. Fmanuduttio, Latin. 
Guidance by the hand, South. 
MANUFA'CTURE. /*[manns ant fdcio, Lat. ] 
1. The practice of miking any piece of work- 


manſhip. 
2. Any thing made by art. Addiſon. 


To MANUFA'CTURE. v. a. [ manufa@urer, 


8 ] 
To make by art and labour; to form by 
work manſhip. 
2. To employ in work; to work up. 
MANUFA'CTURER. * manufafturier, 
2. + — 1 ;- an artificer. Waits. 
To MANUM'ISE. v. z. [manunritto, La gn.) 
To ſet free; to difmils from flavery. Ke 
MANUMI'SSION, / [manumiſſio, Lat.) The 
act of giving liberty to ſlaves.” Brown 
To MANUMIT'T. v. a. [ manumitto, Lati 11 
To releaſe from ſlavery. Dey den. 
MANU'RABLE. a: [from manure. |] Cipable 
of cultivation. Hale. 
MANU'RANCE, JS [from manure.) Agri- 
culture; cultivation. Spenſer. 
To MANUKE. . a [ manouvwrer, French.) 
1. To cultivate by manual labour. Miſton. 
2. To dung; to fatten with compoſts. Fs:dw. 
3. To fatten as a compoſt, Addiſon. 
MANURE. / [from the verb. ] Soil to be laid 


on land; dung to fatten land. Dryden. 
MANu' REME NT. /. [from manure. } Cul- 
tivation ; — at Wotton. 


MANU'RER. / [from the verb.] He who 
manures land; a huſbandman. ' 
MA'NUSCRIPT. / [ manuſeriptum, Lat.] A 
book written, not printed. Ieotten. 
MA'NY. 2. comp. more. ſuper!. m#.|manrig, 
Saxon, 
1. Conſiſting of a great number ; numerous; 
more than few. Dig! y. 
2. Marking number indefinite. Excdus. 
MA'NY. /. 
1. A multitude ; à company; a great num- 
ry people. Sperſer. 
2. Many is uſed much in compoſition. 
MANYCO' LOURED. a, [many and colour. ] 
Having various colours. 3 
MANYCO'RNERED. a. [many and corner. 
Polygonal; having many corners. Dryden. 
MAN YHEA'DED. a. [many and bead. |Hav- 
ing many heads. Sidney. 
MANY LA'NGUAGED. a. [many and lan- 
guage. | Having many languages. Pope. 
MANYPE'OPL ED. a. [many and people. | 
Numeroufly populous. "Saxdys. 
MANYTIMES, an adverbial phraſe. Otten; 
frequently. Addiſon. 
MAP. / ſmappa. low Latin.) A geographical 
picture on which lands and ſcas are delineated 
according to the longitude and latitude. Sid. 
To MAP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To deli- 
neate; to ſet down. Chak * 


MAR 3 
MA'P LE tree. . [Zeer.] A tree. Mortimer. 
MA'PPERY./. [trom map. ] The art of plan- 


ning and deſigning. „ Sbaßſpeare. 
To MAR. v. 2 [amyppan, e Te laue; 
to ſpoil; to hurt; to miſchięf; 5 da- 
mage. Dryd®n. 
MARANATIIA. J. [Syriack. ] It- was 2 
form of the denouncing or auathematizing 
among the Jews, _. 
MARAS MUS. /. [aparyes. ? A conſumption 
in which perlous waſte much of their ſub- 
ſtance, . Quincy. 
MA RBL E. /. [marbre,” Fr. marmor, Lat.] 
1. Stone uted in ſtatues and etegant buildings, 
capable of a bright poliſh. Locle. 
2. Littſe balls footed to be of marble, with 
which children play. Arouthmot. 
3. A ſtone remarkable ſor the” ſculpture or 
inſcription ; as, the Oxlord marbles. 
* RBLE. a. 
. Made of marble. '. Waller. 
2 Variegated, or ſtaiged like marble.. Sid. 
To MA RBLE. v. a. [ marbrer, Fr.] To - 
riegate,.or vein like marble. Boyle. 
MARBLEHE'ARTED., a. [ mrar&/z2 and brart.] 
Cruel; inſenſible; hardhearted. Sap. 
MA RCASITE. /. A hard foſſil, found among 
the veins of ores, or in the füfures of font! 
There are orfly three diſtiact ſpecies of it ; 
one of a bright gold colour, anotherof'a bright 
ſilver, and a third of a dead white. Aarcafite 
is frequentin, Corawall, where the workmen 
call it mundick. ho 11. 
MARCH. +; [trom Mars.] The third month 
of the year. Peacham. 
2 Ma KCH. v. . [ marcher, hy” oy. 
To move in military form. _ . Shakſpedre. 
4 To walk in a grave, deliberate, ar ſtately 
+ manner. Sidney... Dadies. 
To MARCH. v. 4. 6-14 ' 
1. To put in military no 
2. To bring in regular proce! 
MA RCII. / [ marche, French. ] © 
1. Military movement; journey, & ſoldiers. 


Prior. 


Blackmore. 
2. Grave and ſolemu walk. Pope. 
3. Deliberate or labgrious walk. + Addiſon. 
4. Signals to move, Knelles, 
5. Marches, without fingular, Borders li- 
mits z, confines. Dari ies. 


MA*'KCHER. / radia marcheur, Fr. J Prei- 


dent of the marches or borders. Davies. 
MA*'RCHIONESS. V The wife of à marquis. 
MXNRC¹EANE. / ſmaſ/epare, French. ] A 


kind of ſweet bread, or biſcuit. Sidney. 
MA*'KCIED. [ marcidus, 'Latin.]} Lean; 
inipę. at Dryden. 


MA'RCOUR. J. | mareor,. Lat. ] Leamreſs ; 


the ſtate of withering ; waſte of fleſh. Brown. | 


— /. mane, Saxon. 
The female of a horſe. Dryden. 
* king of torpor or ſtagnation, which 
ſeems to preſs the. ſtomach with a Weight; 
the night bag. Drayton. 


Boyle. 


Se. Paul. 


- 


MA'RESCHAL. / Cab, French. Þ 4 
chief comm nder 4 an army. 


rior. 


* 
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MAR 


MA'RGARITE. /. [ margarita, Latin.) 4 
Peacham. 


. Us 
MA'RGARITES. / [Sin] An herb. Ain, 
MARGE. ; 
MA'RGENT. ( {+ [mary Latin ; marge, 
MA'RGIN. reach. ] 

J. The border; the brink; the edge the 
verge. Spenſer. 
3. The edge of a page left blank. Flammond. 


3. The edge of a wound or ſore. Sberp. 
MA'RGINAL. #«. [marginal, Fr.] Placed or 
written on the margin. Watts. 
MA'RGINATED. 2. [marginatas, Latin.] 
Having a margin. | 
MARGRAVE. / {mart and graff, German.] 
A title of ſovereignty in Germany. 
—— — A kind N 
MA RI J | Mary and geld.] A yellow 
flower. { (Mary a 2% 5 
To MA'RINATP. v. a. [mariner, Fr.] To 
ſalt fiſh, and then preſerve them in oil or vi- 
neger. - 
MARI'NE. 2 [marinus, Latin. ] Belonging to 
the ſea, W::award. 
MARI'NE. / [/a marine, French.] 
J. Sea affairs. Arbuthaot. 
2. A ſoldier taken on ſhipboard to be em- 


—— in deſcents upon the land 
MARINER. / [from mere, Lat.] A ſeaman; 
a ſailor. Swift. 


MARIORAM. / {[merjorara, Latin. ] A tra- 
grant plant of many kinds. Peacham. 
MA'*KISH. / [marais, French A bog ; a 
fen z a ſwamp; watery ground. Sandys. 
MA*RISH. . Mooriſh ; fenny; boggy; 
wampy. Gcon. 
MA'RITAL. . [maritzys, Latin.) Pertaining 
to a huſband Ae. 
MA'RITATED. 2. Ttrom marius, Lace.) 
Having a hvſband. 
MARI'TIMAL. 2 a. [meritimur, Latin; 
MARITIME. maritime, French, 
3, Performed on the ſea; marine. Raleigh. 
2. Relating to the fea ; naval. Morton. 
3. Borgeriag on the ſea. Milton. 
MARK. J [marc, Welſh ; merche, Dutch, 
1. A token by which any thing is known, Ny. 
2. Aſtamp ; an — Aay Addiſon. 


3- A proof ; an evidence. Avbuthreot. 
4- Notice taken. | Shakſpeare. 
5. Couveniency of notice. | ob 
6. Any thing at which a miffile weapon is 
directed. . 


4 The evidence of a horſe's age. Bacon. 
- [margue, French.) Licence of repritals. 
2 marc, French.] A ſun of thirteen ſuil- 
ings and fourpence. Camder. 
re. A character made by thoſe who cannot 
write their names, Dr ygen. 
Vol v. a. [merken, Dutch; meancan, 
axon. 
r. To impreſs with a token, or evidence. &. 


2. To notify as by a mark. D. ef Fiety. 
3. Ts note ; to take notice of. mant. 
4. To heed ; to regard as valid. Smith. 


Te MARK. v. x. To note; to take notice. Dy. 


MAR 


| 8 ſelling. Spenſer. 
2. Purchaſe aud tale. emple. 


buy or fell; to make bargains, , 
MA'RKET-BELL. /. The bell to give notice 
that trade may begin in the market. St. 
MA'RKET-CROSS. /. A croſs ſet up where 
the market is held. Shakſpeare. 
MA'RKET-DAY. / The day on which 
things are publickly bought and ſold. Addif. 
MA'RKET-FOLKS. / People that come to 
the market. Shakſpeare. 
MA'RKET-MAN. /. One who goes to the 
market to ſell or buy. | $wift. 
MA'RKET-PLACE. /. Place where the mar- 
ket is held. Signey. 
MA'RKET.PRICE.? / The price at which 
MA*RKET-RATE. $ any thing is currentiy 
. ſold, Locke, 
MA'RKET-TOWN. /. A town that has the 
privilege of a ſtated market ; not a village. Gay. 
MA*'RK ETABLE. 4. | rom market.) _ 
1. Such as may be ſold ; ſuch for which a 
buyer may be found. Shakſpeare, 
2. Current in the market. 


Decay of Piety. 
MA'RKMAN, 2 /. [mark and many A man 
MA'RKSMAN. ( ſkiful to hit a mark. $5. 


MA RL./[mar/, Welſh. ] Akind of clay, which 


is become fatter, and of a more enriching 


quality, by a berter fermentation, Quincy. 
To MANL. v. 4. [iram the noun. ] To mauure 
with marl. ' Child. 


To MARL. v. a. [from marline.] To taiten 
the ails with marſine. Ainſworth, 
MA'RLINE. /. [meapn, Skinner. ] Long 
wreaths of untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch, 
with which cables are guarded, Dryden. 
MA'RLINESPIKE. V A ſmall piece ot iron 


for faſtening ropes together. Baitey. 
MA'RLPIT. / [mari and pit.] Pit out of 
which marl is dug. Woodward. 


MA*RLY. @. [om merl.} Abounding with 


marl. | Mortimer. 
MA'RMALADE.? F. [ marmelade, French. 
MA'RMALET, The pulp of quinces boiled 


into a conſiſtence with ſugar. Quincy. 
R [ marmor, Latin. ] In- 
cruſtation with marble. 
MARMO'REAN. a. { marmerexs, Latin. ] 
Made of marble. 


MA'RMOSET. [mermou/et, Fr.] A ſmall 

monkey. Shakſpeare, 
MARMO'T. {| [Italian. ] The nt tro, 
MARM®YTTO. or mus alpinus, as big or 


bigger than a rabbit, which abſconds all win- 
ter, doth live upon its own fat. Ray. 

MA'KQUETRY. / [margueterie, French. ] 
Checquered work; work inlaid with yariegs- 
yon, 


MAR 
MA'RQUIS. J. [murguis, French. _ 

1. In England one of the ſecond order of 

nobility, next in rank to a duke. 

2. Marquis is uſed by Shakſpeare for mar- 

chioneſs. [ marguiſe, French. | 
MA'RQUISATE. / [margui/at, French. ] 

The ſeigniory of a marquis. 

MA'RRER. 7 [from mar. ] One who ſpoils 
or hurts any thing. Aſebam. 
MA'RRIAGE. 1 . French. ] 

1. The act of uaiting a man and woman. for 

life. l Taylor. 

2. State of perpetual union. 
MA'RRIAGEABLE. . {from marriage. ] 

J. Fit for wedlock ; of age to be married. 

2. Capable of union. Milton. 
MA'RRIED. a. [from marry.] Conjugal ; 

couuubial. Dryden. 
MA RROW. /. [mepnx, Saxon.] The bones 

have either a large cavity, or are full of little 
cells : in both the one and the other there is 
an oleaginous ſubſtance, called marrow. Qiu. 
MA'RROWBONE. /. [marrow and done. ] 

1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 

2. In burleſque language, the knees. £' Efr. 
MA'RROWFAT. / A kind of pea. 
MA'RROWLESS. 3. [from marrow.] Void 

of marrow. Shakſpeare. 
To MA RRV. v. a. [ marier, — 

I. To join a man and a woman. Gay 

2. To diſpoſe of in marriage. Bacon. 

3. To take for huſband or wife. Shak/p. 
To MA'RKY, v.n. To enter into the con- 

jugal ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
MARSH, Mars, Mas, are derived from the 

Sazon mENTc, a fen. Gibſon. 
MARSH. / [ mepre, Sexon.] A fen z abog; 

a iwamp ; a watery tract of land. Drayton. 
MARSH-MALLOW. / [aitbza, Lat.] A 

plant. Milier. 
MARSH-MARIGOLD, J [epi e, Lat.] 

A flower. Dryden. 
MA'RSHAL. / [mareſchal, W 

1. The chief officer of arms. Sbalſpeare. 

2. An officer who regulates combats in the 

hits. Dryden. 

3- Any one who regulates rank or order at a 

teaſt, or any other afſembly. 
4. A harbiuger; a purſuivant. idney. 
To MA'RSHAL. v. a. | trom the noun. } 
1. To arrange; to rank in order. Glanville. 
2. To lead as a harbinger. Shatfpeare. 
MA'RSHALLER., / {rom marfbal.] One 
that arranges; one that ranks in order. Trapp. 
MA'RSHALSEA. / | from a.]; The 
priſon in Southwark belonging to the marſhal 
of the king's houſehold. 

MARSHALSHIP. / [from gh] The 
office of 2 maribal. 

MARSHE LD ER. / A gelderroſe, of which 
it 15 a {pecies. 

MARSHRO'CKET. / A ſpecies of water- 
creſſes. 

MA RSH. 2. [ from marþh.] 

i. Boggy ; wet; ſenny ; ſwampy. Dryden. 

2. Froduced in marſhes, Dryden. 


Spenſer. 


MAR 
MART. / Ccontracted from marker.] 
I, A place of publick traffick. 
2. Bargain ; purchaſe and ſale. Shatſpeare. 


Hooker. 


3. Letters of mari, See Maxx. 
To MART. v. a. {from the noun.] To traffick; 
to buy or ſell. | ſpeare. 
MA'RTEN, 
MA' RTERN. : p [marte, French.) 
— large kind of weeſel, whoſe fur is much 
valued, 
2. [martelet, Fr.] A kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes ; a martlet. Peacham. 
MA'RTIAL. . [arial, Fr. mertialis, Lat.] 
1. Warlike ; fighting; given to war; brave. 
Spenſer. Chapman. | 
2. Having a warlike ſhow ; ſuiting war. Pope. 
3- Belonging to war; not civil. Bacon. 
4- Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 
Brown. 
5- Having parts or properties of iron, which 
is called Mars by the chemiſts. | 
MA'RTIALIST. / \ from martial. ] A war- 
riour ; 2 fighter. Howel. 
MA'KTINGAL. T [ martingale, French.] A 
broad ſtrap made faſt to the girths under the 
delly of a horſe ; and running between the 
two legs to faſten the other end, under the 
noſeband of the bridle. Harris. 
MA'RTINMAS. / [ Martix and maſs.) The 
tealt ot St. Martin ; the eleventh of Novem- 
der, commonly corrupted to martilmas or 
marilemas. Tust. 
MARTINET. 2 / [martinet, 3 A 
MA'RTLET. ; kiad of fwallow. baf. 
MA'RTNETS. V Small lines faſtened to the 
leetch of the 1ail, to bring that part of the 
leetch which is next to the yard-arm cloſe up 
to the yard. Bailey. 
MA'RTYR. /. [ aagvg.] One who by his death 
bears witneſs to the truth. X. Charles. 
To MA'RTYR. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
1 To put to death for virtue, or true proſeſ- 
on. 
2. To murder; to deſtroy. Suckling. 
MA'RTYRDOM. / {from . The 
death of a martyr; the honour of a martyr; 
teſtimony born to truth by vol ſub- 
miiſion to death. | r. 
MARTYRO'LOGIST. { [martyre/egife, 
French. | A writer of martyrology. 
MARTYRO'LOGY. /. [ martyro/oge, Fr. ] A 
regiſter of martyrs. Stilling fleet. 
MA'RVEL. / {[merveille, Fr.] A wonder 
any thing aſtonithing. Shakſpeare. 
MA'RVEL of Peru. A flower. Ainſw. 
To MA'RVEL. v. . [ merveiller, _ To 
wonder; to be aftoniſhed : diſuſed. Shak/. 
MA'RVELLOUS. . | mervel/ieunx, Fr. 
1. Wonderful; ftrange ; altoniſhing. Shake 
2. Surpaſſing credit. Pope. 
3. The mart ellous, is any thing exceeding 


natural power, oppoſite to the probable. 
MA'RVELLOUSLY. ad. onderfully ; 
ſtrangely, Clarendon. 


MA'RVELLOUSNESS. /. Wonderiulneſs ; 
Trangeneſs; aitoniſhingneſs, 


MAS 
MA'SCULINE. 2: goats; Fr.] | 
1. Male; not female; Milton. 
2. Reſembling marr; virile ; ; not ſoft ; not 
effe minate. Addiſen. 
3. IIa grammar. ] It denotes the gender ap- 
propristed to the male kind in any word. 
MA SCULINELY. ad.-Like 4 man. B. Jomſon. 
MA'SCULINENESS. / rom ma/c culine. | 
Manniſhneis ; male figure or behaviour. 
MASH. 7. [maſe he, Dutch. ] | 
1. The ſpace between wo threads of a net: 
commonly written meth. Mortimer. 
2. ¶ from miſchen, Dutch, or maſebey, Fr. | 
Any thing mingled or beaten together into an 
undiſtinguiſhed or confuſed body. 
3. A mixture tor a horſe. Mortimer. 
To MASH. v. a. | maſcher, French. | 
1. To beat into a confuſed mals, Mere. 
To mix malt and water together in brew- 
ing. Mortimer. 
MASK. /. [maſque, French. 
1. A cover to diſguiſe the face; a viſor. Sh. 
2. Any pretence or ſubterfuge. Prior. 
3. Atcſtiveentertainment in which the com- 
pany is maſked. Sbalſpeare. 
4. A revel; a piece of mummery. Mi/tor. 
5- A dramatic performance, written in a 
tragick ſtyle without attention to rules or pro- 
bability. Peacham. 
Te MASK. v. a. \maſquer, French. 
1. To diſguiſe with a mak or viſor. F:oker. 
2. To cover; to hide. Craſbaw. 
To MASK. v. n. 
1. To revel ; to play the mummer. 
2, To be diſguiſed any way. 
MA'SKER. / [from maſi.] One who revels 
ina maſk; a mummer. Dome. 
MA'SLIN. @. [corrupted from miſcellane. ] 
Compoſed of various kinds. 
MA'SON. / [ magon, French.] A builder with 
ſtone. Wotton. 
MA'SONRY. / [magenerie, Fr.] The craft or 
performance of a maſon. 


MASQUERA'DE. / ſtrom waſque, Fr.] 


Prior. 


1. A diverſion in which the company is 
maſked. Pope, 
2. Diſguiſe. Felton. 


To MASQUERA'DE. v. 7. { from the noun. ] 
1. Togo in diſguile. LD Eftrange. 
2. To aſſemble in maſks. Swift. 
MASQUERA'DER. / [from maſquerade. 
A perſon in a maſk. L'Efrange. 
MASS. / (ae, French; maſa, Kall 
1. A body; a lump; a continuous — 
8 cute. 
2. A large quantity. Davies 
3. Bulk; vaſt body. | Abbst. 
4. Congeries ; arablage indiſtinct. Dryd. 
5. Grois body; the general. Dryden. 
. 6. [Va, Latin.] The ſervice of the Rom- 
iſh church. Atterbury. 
To MASS. v. u. {from the noun. } To cele- 
brate maſs.- . - Hlocker. 
MA'SSACRE. [ maſſacre, French. ] 
I. Butchery ; indiſcriminate deſtruction. Dr. 
2. Murder. Shakſpeare. 


MA'SSIVENESS. 


MAS 


To MA'SSACRE: v. ſmaſſucrer, Ft] To 


butcher; to Nanghter indifcriminately. Arr. 


| MA'SSICOT. 15 French. ] Ceruſs calcined by 


Fyronx. 
f from 4, maſſive. | 
Weight; bulk; ponder- 
N Haktew i//. 
a. [Ma, French. ] Heavy; 
MA'SSY. weighty + 1 3 bu fly. ; 

continuous. Dry den. 
MAS T. / [maft, mat, Fr. merv, Saxon. 

1. The beam or polt raiſed above the veſt], 


a moderate degree of fire. 
M A'SSINEES.. 


oufnc s. 


MASSIVE. b 


to which the ſail is fixed. Dryden. 
2. The fruit of the oak and beech. t has 
in this ſenſe no plural termination. PBator. 


MA'STED. a, [irom maß] Furniſhed with 


maſts. 


MASTER. /. merfeer, Dutch; maiſtre, Pr.] 


t. One who has ſetvants: oppoſed to mar 


or ſervant. Shakſpenre. 
2. A director ; a governour, Eectus, 
3. Owner; proprietor. Dryden, 
4. A lord; aruler, Cuardian. 
ts Chief ; head. Bon 9 
6. Poſſeſſor. Addiſon, 
7. Commander of a trading ſhip. Aſcharr. 
8. One uncontrolled. Shakſpeare. 
9. An appellation of reſpect. Shatſpeare. 
10. A young gentleman. Dryden. 
11. One who teaches; a teacher, South, 


12. A man eminently ſkilful in practice or 
ſcience. Davies, 
- 13. A title of dignity in che univerſities : as, 

maſter of arts. 

To MA'STER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To be a maſter to; to rule; to govern. $5, 

2. To conquer; to overpower. Calamy. 
3. Tocxecute with ſkill. Bacer. 
MASTER-HAND. / The hand of a man 

eminently ſkilful. Pope, 
MASTER-JEST. / Principal jeſt. Hudib»ar. 
MASTER-KEY. / The key which opens 

many locks, of which-the ſubordinate keys 
n each only one. - Dryden. 
MASTER-SINEW. / A laręe finew bet ſur- 
rounds the hough, and divides it from the 
bone by a hollow place; where the windgalls 
. are uſually ſeated. Farrier's Die. 
MASTER-STRKINC. J Principal ſtring Rox. 
MASTER- STROKE. / Capital perform- 
ance. Blackmore. 
MASTER-TEETH. J. The principal teeth. 
Bacon. 
MA'STERDOM, / {from mofter.} Domi- 
nion; rule: not in uſe. Shakfpeare. 
MA'STERLESS- a: rom after. 

1. Wanting a maſter or owner. Spenſer. 

2. Ungoverned; unſubdued. 
MA'STERLINESS. /. {from maſterly, ] 
{ Eminent {kilL 
MA'STERLY. a. ¶ from _— 

+ 1. Suitable to a maſter; arttul; ſkilful. Add. 
2. Imperious ; with the ſway of a maſter. 
beer ad, With the ſkill of a maf- 

Shatſpeare. 
MA'STERP IECE, 7. [mafer and piece, | 


„MAN 


1. Capital performance; any thing done or 


made with extraordinary (Kill. Davies. 
2. Chief excellence. Clarendon. 
MA'STERSHIP. / [from maſter. 
1. Domiaion; rule; power. 
2. Superiority ; pre- eminence. Dryden. 
3. Chief work: Dryden. 
4 Skill; knowledge. Shal fpeare. 
5. A title of ironical reſpet. Sbalſpeare. 
MA STERWOK T. /. A plant. Mertimer. 
MA'STERY. from er. ] 
1. Dominion; rule. Raleigh. 


2. Superiority z pre-eminence. L' Eftrange. 
3. Skillz dexterity. Tillotſon. 
4. Attainment of il or power. Locke. 
MAS TFU L. a. {from maft.] Abounding in 
maſt, or fruit of oak, beech, or cheſtnut. Dr. 
MASTICA'TION. / [maſticatio, Latin.] 
The act of chewing. Ray. 
MA STICATORV. / [ maſticatoire, French. ] 
A medicine to be chewed only, notfwallowed. 
Bacon. 

MA'STICH..F\. [maffic, French.] 
I. A kind oi gum gathered from trees of the 


ſame name. Wiſeman. 
2. A Kind of mortar or cement. Addiſon, 
MA'STICO T. See Mass1cor. Dryden. 


MA'STIFF. /. maſiives, plural. [maſtin, Fr.] 
A dog of the largeſt fize; a bandog. Spenſer. 
MA'STLESS: a, from a.] Bearing no 
- maſt. Dryden. 
MA'STLIN. / Mixed corn: as, wheat and 
rye. Tuſfer. 
MAT. / [mearre, Saxon.] A texture of 
ſelge, flags, or ruſhes. Careto. 
To MAT. v. 4. [from the noun. | 
1. To cover with mats. 
2. To twiſt together; to join like a mat. Dyy. 
MA'TADORE. / | matador, Spaniſh. ] One 
of the three principal cards in the games of 
ombre and quacrille. Pope. 
MA'TACHIN. / | Fr.) An old dance. Sidn. 
MATCH. /. { meche, French. ] 
1. Any thing that catches fire. Bacon. 
2. | {rom maca, Sax. | A conteſt; a game. Sha“. 
3. One equal to another ; one able to conteſt 
with another. Rogers. 
4. One that ſuits or tallies with another. 
5. A marriage. Shakſpeare. 
6. One to be married. Clarendon. 
Te, MATCH. v. a. {from the noun. ] ] 
1. To be equal to. Shakfpeare. 
2. To ſhow an equal, South. 
3. To oppole as equal. Milton. 
4. To ſuit; to proportion. Reſcommon. 
5. To marry ; to give in marriage. Donne. 
To MATCH. v. . ; 
1. To be married. Sidney. 
2. To ſuit; to be-proportionate ; to tally. 
MA'TCHABLE. a. [from watch. 
I. Suitable; equal; fit to be joined. Sper/er. 
2. Correſpondent. W:odward. 
MA'TCHLESS. 2. [from match.) Having no 
equal, Walter. 
MA'TCHLESSLY. ad. In a manner not to be 


— "7" | 


MAT | 


MA'TCHLESSNESS. /. [from matchlefs.] 
Stare of being without an equal. 
MA'”'TCHMAKER. /. [match and maker.] 
1. One who contrives marriages. Hudibrass 
2. One who makes matches to burn, 
MATE. J | maca, Saxon. ] 
1. A huſband or wife. Spenſer. 
2. A companion, male or female. 7; 3 
3. The male or female of animals. Milton. 
4. One that fails in the ſame ſhip. Ro/com. 
5. One that cats at the ſame table. 


6. The ſecond in ſubordination ina ſhip : as, 


the maſter's mate ; the chirurgeon's mate. 
To MATE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To match ; to marry. Spenſer, 
2. To be equal to. | ryden. 
3. To oppoſe; to equal. Shakſpeares 
4. [ rratter, French. ] To ſubdue ; to con- 
found; to cruth : not in uſe. Shakſpeares 
MATE'*RTAL. a. [materie!, French. \ 
1. Conſiſting of matter; corporeal z not ſpi- 
ritual. aviess 
2. Important; momentous ; eflential. ht. 
3. Not formal: as, though the material action 
was the fame, it was formally different. 
MATE'RIALIST. / [from Material.] One 


who denies ſpiritual fubſtances. Dryden. 
MATERIA'LITY,. p [ materialite, French. ] 

Corgoreity z material exiſtence ; not ſpiritu- 

ality. . Digdys 
MATE'RITALLY. ad. [ from material.] 

1. In the ſtate of matter. _ Gayle. 

2. Nat formally. South. 


Spenſer. 


3. Importantly ; eſſentially. 
Tas material.] 


MATE TRIALNESS. / 
State of being material. 
MATERIALS. /. [materiaux, Fr.] The 
* ſubſtatice of which any thing is made. Brown. 
MATE'RTATE. 
MATE*RIATED.$ Covnulifting of matter. 
MATERIA'TION., / [from materia, Latin,] 
The act of forming matter. Brown. 
MATERNAL. a. | maternus, Lat. ] Motherly ; 
befitting or pertaining to a mother. Dryden. 
MATE'KNITY. / [trom materxxz, Latin. ] 
The character or relation of a mother. 
MAT-FELON. F. A fpecies of knap weed. , 
MATHEMA'TICAL. a. | mathematicur, 
MATHEMA'TICK. Latin. ] Conſidered 
according to the doQrine of the mathema- 
ticians. Denham. 
MATHEMA'TICALLY. ad. According to 
the laws of the mathematical ſciences. Bent. 
MATHEMATI'CIAN. {| mathematicus, Lat.] 


A man verſed in the mathematicks. Addifon. - 


MATHEMA'TICKS. / Tai. That 
ſcience which contemplates whatever is capa- 
ble of being numbered or meaſured. Harris. 

MA'THES. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 

MATHE'SIS. { [Aen.] The doftrine 
of mathematicks. Pope. 

MA'TIN. a. [matine, French,] Morning; 


uſed in the morning. Milton. 
MA'TIN. /. Morning. Shakjpeare. 


MA”TINS. /. [Ne, French,] Morning 
worſhip. Cleaveland. Siilling fleet. 


a. | materiaius, Latin. ] 


M A T- 


MA'TRASS. / [matrar, French. ] A chymical 
glaſs veſſel made for digeſtion or diſtillation, 
deing ſometimes bellied, and fametimes riſing 
gradually taper into a conical figure. Quincy. 

MA'TRICE. { [ matrix, Latin 9 
1. The womb ; the cavity where the fetus is 


formed. Bacon. 
2. A mould; that which gives form toſome- 
thing encloſed, Woodward. 


MA'TKICIDE. /. { matricidium, Latin. ] 
1. Slaughter of a mother. Brown. 
2. [ matricida, Lat.] A mother killer. A/. 
Te MATRUCULATE. v. a. | from matricu/o, 
Lat.] To enter or admit to a memberſhip of 
the univerſities of England; to enliſt. ee. 
MATRI'CULATE. /. [from the verb.] A man 
matriculated. Ar bst hnot. 
MATRICULA'TION, / [ from matriculate.] 
The act of matriculating. Aylife. 
MATRIMO'NIAL. a. [ matrimonial, French.] 
Suitable to marriage; pertaining to marriage; 
connudbial ; nuptial; hymeneal. Dryden. 
MATRIMO'NIALLY. ad. According to the 
manner or laws of marriage. Aylife. 
MA*'TRIMONY. / [ matrimonium, — 
Marriage ; the nuptial ſtate; the contr 
of man and wife; nuptials. Com. Prayer. 
MATRIX. /. [ Lat. matrice, Fr.] Womb; 
a place where any thing 1s generated or 
formed ; matrice. Brown. 
MA'TRON. /. [ matrone, Fr. matrona, Lat. | 
1. An elderiy lady, Tatler. 
2. An old woman. Pape. 
MA'TRONAL. a. [ matronalis, Latin. ] Suit- 
able to a matron; conſtituting a matron. Bac. 
MATRKONLV. a. { matron and /ike.] Elder. 
ly ; ancient. L'Eftrange. 
MATRO'SS. V Matreffes are a ſort of ſoldiers 
next in degree under the gunners, who aſſiſt 
about the guns in traverſing, ſponging, firing, 
and loading them. Bailey. 
MATTER. / [matiere, Fr. materia, Latin. ] 
1. Body; tubltance extended. Newton. 
2. Materials; that of which any thing is 
compoſed. Bacon. 
3. Subject; thing treated. Dryden. 
4. The whole; the very thing ſuppoſed. T//, 
. Aﬀair; buſineſs. Bacon. 
. Cauſe of diſturbance. 
7 Subject or ſuit of complaint. 
Import; conſequence ; importance; mo- 
ment. Sbak/peare. 
9. Thing; object; that which has ſome 
particular relation. Bacon. 
10. Queſtion conhidered. South, 


11. Space or quantity nearly computed. L Ef, 


12. Purulent running. Wiſeman. 
13. Upon the Marr. With reipect to 
the main; nearly: out of uſe, Sanger /on. 
To MA'TTEK. v. . ſtrom the noun. þ 
1. To be of importance ; to import. B. For/. 
2. To generate matter by ſuppuration, Sidn, 
To MATTER. v. a. To regard ; not to nrg- 
lect Hramſion. 
MATT ERV. a. from matter.] Purulent; 
generaung maus. Hervey, 


MAX 


MA'TTOCK.F/. [martruc, Saxon. ] 
1. A kind of toothed inſtrument to pull up 
weeds. Shakſpeare. 
2. A pickaxe. roOwn. 
MA'TTRESS. / [ metras, French. ] A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. Dryden. 
MATURA'TION, / [trom mature, Latin. ] 
1. The ftate of growing ripe. Bacon. 
2. The act of ripening. Bentley. 
3. The ſuppuration of excrementitious or ex- 
travaſated juices into matter, Quincy. 
MA'TURATIVE. a. | from ture, Latin. ] 
1. Ripening ; conducive to ripeneſs. Brown. 
2. Conducive to the ſuppuration of a ſore. 
MATURE. a. {[maturus, Latin. } 
1. Ripe ; perfced by time. Prior. 
2. Brought near to a completion. Shakſprare. 
3. Well-diſpoſed; fit for execution; well» 
digeſted. 
To MATU'RE. v. 4. [matuwto, Latin. 
1. To ripen; to advance to ripeneſs. Bacor. 


2. To advance toward perfection. Pope. 
MATU'RELY. ad. [ from mature. ] a 

1. Ripely ; completely. 

2. With counſel well-digeſted. Swift, 


3. Early; ſoon. entley. 
MATURITY. / {maturitas, Latin. ] Ripe- 
neſs ; completion. ogers. 
MA'UDLIN. 2. Drunk; fuddled. Southern. 
MA*UDLIN. /. [ ageratum. A plant. Miller. 
MA'UGRE. ad. | malgre, French. ] In ſpite 
of ; notwithſtanding : out of uſe. Burner. 
MA'VIS. /. { mawvis, French. ] A thruſh. = 
To MAUL. v. 4. from mallexs, Latin.) To 
beat ; to bruiſe; to hurt ina coarſe or but. 
cherly manner. | Dryden. 
MAUL. / f malleus, Latin. ] A heavy ham- 
mer: commonly written mail, Proverbr. 
MAUND. / mand, Sax. A hand-batket. 
To MA'UNDER. v. ». [are, French.] 
To grumble; to murmur. Wiſeman. 
MA*'UNDERER.F. {from maunder. ] A mur- 
murer ; a grumbler. 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY. / The Thurſday 
before Good-friday. 
MAUSOLE'UM. /. [ Latin. ] A pompous fu- 


neral monument. 


MAW. / {[maga, Saxon. ] 


1. The ſtomach of animals. Sidney. 
2. The craw of birds. Arbuthxot. 
MA“ WEKISH. a. {perhaps from mau] Apt to 
give ſatiety; apt to cauſe loathing. Pope. 
MA'WKISHNESS. / [from mawkiſo. | Apt- 
neſs to cauſe loathing. | 
MA'WMET. / [or mammet ;* from mam or 
mother, | A puppet, anciently an idol, 
MA'WMISH. a. f irem maw, or mawmet.] 
Fooliſh ; idle; nauſeous. - L' Eftrange. 
MAW.WORM. / Gut worms frequently 
creep into the ſtomach; whence they are 
called ſtomach or maw-worms, Harvey. 
MA'XILLAR. a. |[maxillaris. Latin. 
MA'XILLARY. Belonging to the jaw- 
bone. Bacon. 
MAXIM. / [ maximum, Latin, ] An axiom ; 
a general principle; a leading truth. Rogere, 


MEA 
Ay, auxiliary verb preterit might, [ mazan, 
axon, 
1. To be at liberty ; to be permitted; to be al- 
lowed : as, you may de for me all you can. Loc. 
2. To be poſſible ; the dirch may be filled by 
abour. X acon, 


3. To be by chance: a blind ma may catch 


a hare. Shakſpeare. 
4. To have power: the ting may pardon 
treaſon. Sbakſpeare. 


5: A word expreſſiug defire : may my friend 
ve long, Dryden. 
MAY be. Perhaps. Spenſer. 
MAY. / [ Mais, oo) 
1. The fifth month of the year ; the confine 
of {pring and ſummer. Milton. 
2, The carly or gay part of life. Shakſpeare. 
To MAY. v. u. | from the noun.] To gather 


flowers on May mornivg. Signey. 
MAY-BUG. / { May and bug. ] A chatter. 
MAY-DAY./. The firit of May. Shak. 
MAY-FLOWER. / A plant. Bacon. 
MAV-FLV. / Aa inſect. Walton, 


MAY.GAME. / Diverſion ; ſport; ſuch as 
are uſed on the firſt of May. Bacon. 
MAY-LILY./. Theſame with Ji of the valley. 
MAY-POLE., /. Pole to be danced round in 
May. Pope. 
MAY-WEED. / A ſpecies of chamomile, 


which grows wild. Miller. 
MA'YOR. / { major, Latin. ] The chief ma- 
* of a corporation, who in London and 
(ork is called Lord Mayor. Kinoller. 


MA'YORALTY. / [from mayor. The of- 
fice of a mayor. | Hacen. 
MA'YORESS. /. [from mayor.] The wife 
of a mayor. | 
MA'ZARD. / [ma/choire, Fr.] Ajaw. Shak. 
MAZE. /. [mare, a whirlpool, Skinner. ] 
1. A labyrinth; a place of perplexity and 
winding paſſages. Thomſon. 
2. Conſuſion of thought ; uncertainty ; =_ 
plexity. Sidgney. 
To MAZE. v. a. ſrom the noun. ] To bewil- 
der ; to confuſe. Spenſer. 
MA'ZER. / (, Dutch. ] A maple cup. 
Spenſer. Dryder. 
MA'ZY. a. [from maze.] Perplexed with 
windings ; confuſed, Dryden. 
M. D. Medicine dofor, doctor of phyſic. 
ME. The oblique caſe of J. | 
ME'ACOCK. / { mes cog, Fr. Skinner. ] An 
uzerious or etfeminate man. 
ME'ACOCK a. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 
mr Shakſpeare. 
MEAD. / [mez>e, Saxon. ] A kind of drink 
made of water and honey. 


MEAD. 


J. { mare, Saxon.) Ground 
ME'ADQW. 5 tomewhat watery, not plowed, 

but covered with graſs and flowers. Waiter. 
ME'ADOW-SAFFRON. /, ain A 
. plant. Miller. 
| MEADOW-SWEET. J | ulmaria.] A plant. 
 ME'AGER. «@. | waigre, French. ] 

i. Lean; wanting fleſh ; ſtarved. Dryden. 

2. Poor ; hungry. Dryaen. 


Dryden. 


MEA 


ToME'AGER. v. a. [tom the adjective.] To 
make lean. Krolles. 
ME'AGERNESS. / [from meagre. 

1. Leanneſs; — 5 ! 

2. Sgantneſs ; bareneſs. Bacon, 
MEAK. /. A book with a long handle. Tar. 
MEAL. / [male, Saxon, ] 

1. The act of eating at a certain time. Ar. 

2. A repaſt ; the food eaten, Shakſpeare: 

3. A part ; a fragment. Hacen. 

4. [mælepe, Saxon; meel, Dutch. } The 


flower or edible part of corn. orten. 
To MEAL, v. 4. — Fr.] To ſprinkle; 
to mingle. Shakſpeare. 


ME'ALMAN, / 
deals in meal. 
ME'ALY. . [from meal.] _ , 

1. Having the taſte or ſoft infipidity of meal z 


{ meal and max.] One that 


having the qualities of meal. Ardbuthnor. 
2. Beſprinkled, as with meal. brown. 
ME'ALY-MOUTHED. 2. Soft mouthed ; 


unable to ſpeak freely. L' Eftrange. 

ME Al. Y-MOUTHEDNESS. /. Baſhtulnels ; 
reſtraint of ſpeech. | 

MEAN. a, {mene, Saxon. ] | 
1. Wanting dignity ; of low rank or birth. 
2. Low minded; baſe; ungenerous ; ſpirit- 
leſs. Smalr idge. 
3. Contemptible ; deſpicable. Philips. 
4 Low in the degree of any good quality ; 


low in worth; low in . Dryden. 
5. [moyen, Fr.] Middle; moderate; with- 
out exceſs. Sidney. 
6. Intervening ; intermediate. Kings. 


MEAN.J. { moyen, French. ] 
1. Mediocrity ; middle rate ; medium. $5. 
2. Meaſure ; regulation: not uled. Spenſer. 
3- Interval; interim; mean time. Spenge. 
4. Iuſtrument; meaſure ; that which is uſed 
in order to any end. Hooker. 
b. By all MEANS. Without doubt; without 
eſitation; without fail. 
6b. By no-Mz axs. Not in any degree ; not 
at all. Addifon. 
7. Revenue; fortune. Shakſpeare. 
$8. MAN -T IU & MEAN-WHILS. In 
the intervening time. Ogden. Addiſex. 
To MEAN. v. x. [meenen, Dutch. ] ; 
1. To have in the mind ; to purpoſe. Milton. 
2. To think. Pope. 
To MEAN. v. 4. 
1. To purpole ; ta intend ; to deſign. Milter. 
2. To intend ; to hint covertly ; to under- 
ſtand. Dryden. 
MEA'NDER. / Maze; labyrinth; flexuous 
aſſage; ſerpentine winding. Hae. 
MEA'NDRQUS. a. {from n.] Winds 
ing; flexuous. 
ME'ANING. / { from .] | 
t. Purpoſe; intention. Sbatſpeare. 
a. Habitual intention. Keſcommoen. 
3. The fenle ; the thing underſtood. Pope. 
4. Seuſe ; power of thinking. Fape. 
ME ANLV. ad. { from mean. ] 
i. Moderately ; not in a great degree. Dryd. 
2. Without dignity ; poorly. 


MECHA NICE. 


MEC 


© 4. Without greatneſs of mind; ungenerouſſy. 


Prior. 

& w ithout reſpect. Watts. 
ME'ANNESS. /. { from can.] 

1. Want of excellence. Hooker. 


2. Want of dignity ; low rank; poverty. 
3. Lowneſs of mind. Seuth. 
4- Sordidneſs ; nizgardlineſs. 
MEANT. perf. and part. paſſ. of te mean. 
MEASE. { A meaſe of herrings is tive hundred. 
ME'ASLES. / | morti/!f, Latin. } 
1. Meaſles are a critical eruption in a fever, 
well known in the common practice. Quincy. 
2. A diſeaſe of ſwine. F. Jonſon, 
3. A diſcaſe of trees. Mort mer. 
ME'ASLED. a. { from meafles.] Infected with 
the meaſles. Hudibras. 
ME'ASLY. a. [from meaſles. | Scabbed with 
the meaſles. Su. 
ME'ASURABLE. a. [from meaſure. ] 
1. Such as may be meaſured. Bentley. 
2. Moderate ; in ſmall quantity. 
ME' ASURABLENESS. / Quality of gcatting 


to he meaſured. 


ME'ASURABLY. 44. — Feclut. 


MEASURE. , ee, French. 
1. That by which any thing is meaſvred. Ar. 
2. Therule by which any thing is adjuſted or 
proportioned. More. 
3. Proportion ; quantity ſettled. Hocker. 
4. A ſtated quantity. Shakſpeare. 
5. Suſhcient quantity. Shakſpeare. 
6. Allotment; portion allotted, Tegen. 
7. Degree; quantity. Abbet. 
8. Proportionate time ; muſical time. Prior. 
9. Motion harmonically regulated. Dryden. 


10. A ftately dance. Shakſpearec. 
11. Moderation; not exeeſs. - Ijaigh. 
12. Limit; boundary. P/alms, 
13. Any thing adjuited. Smalridge. 


14. Sy hables metrically numbered; metre. 
15. Tune; proportionate notes. Spenſer. 
16. Mean ol action; mean to an end. Clare. 
17. To have bard mea/ure;to be hardlyrreated. 
To ME ASU RE. v. «, | meſurer, French, | 
1. To compute the quantity ot any thing by 
ſome ſettled rule. Bacon. 
2. To paſs through ; to judge of extent by 
marching over. Dryden. 
3. To judge ot quantity or extent, or great- 
nels, Milton. 
4. To adjuſt 7 to proportion. Taylor. 
5 To mark out in ſtated quantities. Ad. 
6. To allot or diſtribute by meaſure. Marr. 
ME'ASURELESS. a. | from meaſure. ] Im- 
menſe ; immeaſurable. Shakfpeare. 
MEASUREMENT /. from meaſure. Men- 
ſuration; act of meaſuring. 
ow ASURER. J One that meaſures. 
MEAT. / [mer, French. ] 
1. Fleſh to be eaten. Bacon. 
2. Food in general. Shakfpeare. 
ME'ATED. a. {from meat.) Fed; foddered. 
MEATHE. / [medd, Welſh. | Drink. Milton. 
MECHA'NICAL.? 3. [mecLanicur, Latin, 
from An. 


MED. 


1. Conſtructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
2. Skilled in mechanicks. 
3. Mean; ſervile ; of mean occupation. S. 

MECH A'NICK. /. A manufacturer ; a low 
workman. South. 

MECHA'NICKS. / [mechantca, Latin.] A 
mathematical ſcience which ſhows the effects 
of powers, or moving forces, ſo far as they are 
applied to engines, and demonſtrates the laws 
of motion, Harris. 

MECHA*NICALLY. ad. from mechanick. | 
According to the laws of mechaniſm. Ra 

MECHA'NICALNESS. /. {from — 
1. Agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm. 

2. Meanrefs. 

MECHANTFCIAN. {.[ mechanicien, French. ] 
A man protefling er ſtudying the conſtruction 
of machines. Boyle. 

3 CHANISM, / [ mechaniſme, French. ] 

Action according to mechanick laws. Arb. 
1 Conſtruction of parts depending on each 
other in any complicated fabrick. 

MECHO'ACAN. /. A large root, brought ſrom 
the province of Mechoacan in South America: 

a a gentle and mild purgative. Hill, 

MEC0- NIUM: /- [ nxorov, 1 

1. Expreſled juice of poppy. 
2. The firſt excrement oi children. Arbutb. 

ME DAL. /. Pncdailie, French. ] 

1. An ancient coin. Addiſon, 
2. A piece ſtamped in honour of ſome re- 
markable performance. +» 

MEDA'LLICK. a.'{ from medal.] Pertaining 
to meda's. Addiſon: 

MEDA'LLION. / | medaillon, French.) A 
large antique ſtamp or medal. Addiſon. 

ME'DALIST. 7 [ medailiifte, French. 1A man 
ſkilied or curious in medals. Addifox, 

To ME'DDLE. v. x. [middelen, er 
1. To have to do. acen. 
2. To interpoſe; to act in any thing. 94. 
3. Ta in terpoſe or intervene importunely or 
officioully, Proverbs. 

To ME'DDLE. v. 4. [from ge, French. ] 
To mix; to mingle : obſolete. * Spenſer, 

ME'DDLER. /. [trom medd/e. | One who bu- 
fies himſelf with things ia which he has no 
concern. Bacon: 

ME'DDLESOME. a. Intermeddling. Ainfeo. 

MEDIA'STINE. . ¶ French; mediaſtinum, 
Latin: ] The fimbriated body about which 
the guts are convolved. Arbuthneot 

To ME- DIATE. v. . | from meding, Latin. 1 
1. To interpoſe as an equal friend to both 


parties; to intereede. Rogers. . 

2. To be between two. Digby. 
ToME'DIATE. v. a. 

1. To effect by mediation. Clarendon. 


2. To limit by ſomething in the middle. Hold; 
ME'DIATE. a. | mediat, French. | 
1. erpeſcd! intervening. Prior. 
2. Middle; between two extremes Prior, 
Acting as a mean: unuſual.” Wotton.” 
ME DIATELY. ad. | from medtate. | By ſe- 
condary caule. = 1 


| MEDIA”TLON. / [ mediation, French] 


MED 


1. Interpoſition; intervention; agency between 

two parties, practiſed by a common triend. Ba. 

2. Agency interpoled ; intervenient power. 
South, 

3. Intercelſion ; entreaty for another. 

MEDIA'TOR, /. | mediateur, French.) . 
1, One that intervenes between two parties. 
2. An intercefior ; an entreater for another. 


Srilling fleet. 
3. One of the characters of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. Milton. 


MEDIATO RIAL. 2 . from mediator. Be- 
ME'DIATORY. : longing to a mediator. 
MEDIA”TORSHPP. / [from ter.] The 
office ol a mediator. 
MEDIA'TRIX. / A female mediator, Ai, 
ME'DIC. / | medica, Latin. | A plant. 
ME'DICALe: a. { medicas, fant Phyfical ; 
relating to the art of healing. Brown. 
ME'DICALLY. ad. | from medical.) Phytical- 
ly ; medicinally. Brown. 
ME'DICAMENT. / | medicamentum, Latin. | 
Any thing uſed in healing; generally topical 
applications. | Hammond. 
MEDICAME'NTAL. @. | from 'medicament. | 
Relating to medicine, internal or topical, 
MEDICAME'NTALLY. ad. Afterthe man- 
ner of medicine. grown. 
To ME'DICATE. v. a. [ medics, Latin. } To 
tincture or impregnate with any thing medi- 
cinal. „ Arduthnet, 
MEDICA'TION. / [ from medicate. | 
1. The act of tiucturing or impregaating with 
© medicinal ingredients. Bacon. 


2. The uſe of hyſick. Brown. 


MEDI'CINABLE. a. [| medicinalis, Latin. 


Having the power of phyſick. Bacon. 
ME DICI'NAL. a. | medicinalis, Latin.) 
1. Having the power of healing ; having phy- 
fical virtue. Milton. 
2. Belonging to phyſick. Butler. 
MEDI“ CINALLV. d. Phyſically. Dryden. 
ME'DICINE. / | medicine, French; medicina, 
Latin. } Phyfick ; any remedy adminiſtered 
by a phyſician. : Dryden. 
To ME'DICINE..-v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
affect as phyſic K : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
MEDTETY. / [ mediett, Fr.] Middle ſtate; 
participation of two extremes ; halt. Brown, 
MEDIO'CRITY /. [ mediccrite, Fr. | 
1. Moderate degree; middle rate. Morton. 
2. Moderation ; temperance. Hooker. 
To'ME'DITATE. v. a. | mediter, Latin. | 
1. To plan; to icheme ; to contrive. Did. 
2. To think on ; to revolve in the mind. Sp. 
To ME'DITATE. z. x. To think; to mulc ; 
to contemplate. Taylor. 


MEDITATION. /. | meditatic, Latin. 


1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; contriv- 


ance z contemplation, Bentley. 
2. Thought employed upon ſacred objects. Sp. 
3. A ſeries of thoughts, occationed by any ob- 
ject or occurrence. 
ME'DITATIVE. a. [from meditate.) 
1. Addicted to meditation. Ainſworth. 
2. Expreſling intention or deſigu. 


ian 
MEDITERRA“NE. 2. [medits” and 
MEDITERRANEAN. terra, Latin; me- 


MEDITERRA'NEOUS, ) direrranee, Fr. 
1. Encircled with land. Brerewocd. 
2. Inland; remote from the. ſea. Brown, 


ME'DIUM. / | mediam, Latin. ] | 4 
1. Any thing intervening. Bacon. 
2. Any thing uſed in ratiocination, in order 
to a concluſion. | Baker. 
3. The middle place or degree; the juſt tem- 


rature between extremes. L'Eſftrange. 
MEDLAR. J. {meſpilus, Latin. ] * 
1. A tree. Miller. 
2. The fruit of that tree. Cleaveland. 
To ME'DLE. 


To ME'DLY v. 4. To mingle. Spenſer, 


ME DLV. / [ trom meddl/e for mingle. ] A minx- 


ture; amiſcellany ; a mingled maſs. ab. 
ME'DLEY. . Mingled ; conſuſed. Dryden. 
MEDU'LLAR. 4a, medullaire;Fr.]Pertaine 
MEDU'LLARY.\ ing to the marrow. Cbey. 
MEED. / [med, Saxon. ] 
1. Reward ; recompence. Milton. 
2. Preſent ; git! Shakſpeare. 
MEEK. a. [ minky, Iflandick. ] Mild of temper ; 
not proud; not rough; fott ; gentle. Mitox. 
To ME'EKEN. v. a. | from meet. ] To make 
meek ; to ſoſten. Thomſon. 
ME'EK LY. 4d. | from meet. ] Mildly ; geatly. 
ME'EKNESS. / [from meek. ] Gentleneſsz 
mildneſs; ſaftnels of temper. - Atterbury. 


MEER. a. — Mz «z 7 Simple ; unmixed.Q 


MEER. / {See Me&s. | A lakez a boundary. 
ME'ERED. 4. Relating to a boundary. Sal. 
MEET. a. | of obſcure etymology. } 


1. Fit; proper ; qualified. Whitgift. 
2. Mz er with, Even with, Shakfſpeare. 


To MEET. v. a, pret. I mer ; I have met; 
part. tet. [mETan, Saxon, to find.] 
1. To come face to face ; to encounter. Shak. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. Milton. 
3. To encounter unexpettedly, Milton. 
4. To join another in the fame place. Shak 
5. To cloſe dne with another. Addiſon, 
6. To find ; to light on. Fape. 

To MEET. v. x. 


1. To encounter; to cloſe face to face. 
2. To encounter in hoſtility. Dryden. 
3. To aſlemble to come together. Ti/lorſor. 
4. To Mz «Tt: with. To light on; to find. 
5. ToMrzT with. To join. Shalſpeare. 
6. Jo MET with, To ſuffer unexpectedly. 
a Shakſpeare. 
7. To encounter; to engage. Rowe. 
To obviate. A latiniim. Bacon. 
9. To advance half way. South, 


10. To unite; to join. | 


ME'ETER. / [from meet] One that accoſts 


another. Shakſpeare. 
MEETING. / | from meet.] - 

1. An ailembly;z a convention. Spratt. 

2. An interview. Shakfpeare. 


3. A conventicle; an aſſembly of diflenters. 
4. A conflux : as, the meeting of two rive/s. 
ME'ETING-HOUSE, /. | meeting and houſe. ] 
Place where dillzaters atlemble to worthip. Ad, 
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ME'ETLY.ad.[ from the adj.] Fitly; properly. 


ME'ETNESS. T Fitneſs; propriety 

ME GRIM. / {from bemicramy. ] Diſorder of 
the head. Bacon. 

Jo MEINE. v. «. To mingle, Ainſworth. 

ME'INY. / [menizu, Saxon. ] A retinue ; 
domeſtick ſervants. Shakſpeare. 

MELANAGO'GUES. / [from Ae and 
&yw.] Such medicines as are ſuppoſed par- 
ticularly to purge off black choler. 


' MELANCHO'LICK. . [ from melancholy. ] 


1. Diſordered with melancholy ; fancitul ; 
hypochondriacal ; gloomy. Clarendon. 
2. Unhappy; unſortunate. Clarenacn. 

ME'LANCHOLY. / | trom jae>aves and you. ] 
t. A diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proceed from a re- 
dundancy of black bile. Quincy. 
2. A kind of madneſs, in which the mind is 
always fixed on one object. Shakſpeare. 


3- A Bloomy, penſive, diſcontented temper. | 


Taylor. 
ME'LANCHOLY. 2. [ melancholigue, Fr.] 
1. Gloomy ; diſmal. Denham, 
2. Diſeaſed with melancholy ; fanciful ; ha- 
bitually dejected Locke. 


MELICE'RIS. , Cee] A tumour en- 


cloſed in a cyſtis, and conſiſting of matter 
like honey. Sharp. 
ME'LILOT. /. * Lat.] A plant. 
To ME'LIOKATE. . a. | meliover, Fr. from 
| — To better ; to improve. Soth. 
MELIORA'TION. /. [ melioration, French. ] 
Improvement ; act ot bettering, Bacon. 
MELIO'RITY.F. | from me/ior, Latin. ] State 
of being better. acorn. 
To MELL. v. x. [meler, French. ] To mix; 
to meddle : obſolete. Spenſer. 
MELLI'FEROUS. «. Productive of honey. 
MELLIFICA'TION. /. { mel/ifico, Lat.] The 
art or practice of making honey. Arbuthnor. 


| MELLI'FLUENCE. /. | me/ and fro, Lat.] 


A honied flow; a flow of ſweetneſs. 
MELLIFLUENT, ? a. f me/ ande, Latin. 
MELLIFLUOUS. 5 Flowingwith honey. $/. 
ME'LLOW. a. { meappa, ſoft, Saxon. | 


1. Soft with ripenels; full ripe. Digby. 
2. Soft in found. D. yden. 
3. Soft; unctuous. Bacon. 


4. Drunk ; melted down with drink. Rofcs. 
Zo ME'LLOW. v. @. | from the adjective. 
1. To ripen; to mature ; to ſoften by ripe- 
nels ; to ripen by age. Addifon, 
2. To often. Mortimer. 
3. To mature to perfection. Dryden. 


To ME LLOW. v. #, To be matured; to 


ripea. Donne. 

ME LLOWNESS. /. {from wetlow | 
1. Maturity of fruits ; ripeueſs j ſo.tneſs by 
maturity. Digby. 
2. Maturity ; full ape. 

MELOCO TON. / { meteretonc, Spaniſh.] A 
vince : obſolete. acorn. 

MELO'DIOUS. . {from melody.} Muſical ; 
harmonious. Milton. 

MELO'DIQUSLY. ad. [from melodioxs.) 
Mytically ; harmoniouſly. 

K | 


MEMBRA'NEOUS, 


MEM 


D [from meledious.] 
ca 


Harmoniouſneſs; m ineſs. | 


ME LODV. / .] Muſick : harmony 


of ſound. Hooker. 
ME'LON. / [me/s, Latia.] | 

1. A plant. Miller. 

2. The fruit. Numbers. 
ME'LON-THISTLE. / A plant. Miller. 
To MELT. v. a. [melxan, Saxon. ] 

1. To diffolve ; to make liquid. Locke. 


2: To diſſolve ; to break in pieces. Bayrer. 
3- —. ſoften to love or — Ow 
4. To waſte away. Shakfpeare. 
To MELT. v. 5 4 | 
1. To become liquid; to diſſolve. Dryden. 
2. To be ſoftened to pity, or any gentle paſ- 
fion ; to grow tender, mild, or gentle. SH. 
3. To be diffolved ; to loſe ſubſtance. Sh 
4. To be ſubdued by affliction. P/alws. 
ME'LTER. / One that melts metals. Sidney. 
ME'LTINGLY. ad. ¶ from _— Like 
ſomething melting. idney. 
ME'LWEL./. A kind of fiſh. 
ME'MBER. / [ membre, Fr. membrum, Lat.] 
1. A limb; a part appendant to the body. 
2. A part of a diſcourſe or period ; a head; 
a clauſe. | Watts. 
3. Any part of an integral. Addiſon. 
4. One of a community. Addiſon. 
ME'MBRANE. / [membrana, Lat.] A web 
of ſeveral ſorts of fibres, interwoven for the 
wrapping up ſome parts ; the fibres give them 
an elaſticity, whereby they can contract, and 
cloſely graſp the parts they contain. Quincy. 
MEMBRANA'CEOUS,) a. [membraneuz, 
Fr. from mem- 
ME'MBRANOUS, brana, Lat Jong 
fiſting of membranes. 0 
MEME'NTO. /. [ Latin. ] A memorial no- 
tice ; a hint to awaken the memory. Bacor., 
MEMO'IR. /. | memoire, French. ] 
1. An account of tranfactions familiarly 
written. Prior. 
2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. Arb 
ME'MORABLE. 4. [ memorabilis, atin.] 
Worthy of memory; not to be forgotten. Ox. 
ME'MORABLY. ad. [from memorable.) In 
a manner worthy of memory. 


 MEMORANDUM. J. [Latin.] A note to 


help the memory. Swift, 
MEMORIAL. @. [memorialis, Latin. ] 
1. Preſcrvative of memory. Broome, 
2. Contained in memory. Watts. 
MEMORIAL. / 
1. A monument ; ſomething to preſerve me- 
mory. South. 
2. Hint to aſſiſt the memory. Hayward. 
3. An addreſs, reminding ot ſervices and ſo- 
liciting reward. 
MEMO'RIALIST. / [from memorial.) One 
who writes memorials. Spectator. 


D MEMORIZ E. v. 4. {from memory.] 


1. To record; to commit to memory by 
writing. Hottes. 
2. To cauſe to be remembered. Shakſj ea e. 


MEMORY. / [memorta, Laus. 


MEN 


1. The power of retaining or recolieQting 
things paſt ; retention; remiuiſcence ; tecol- 


lechion. Locke. 
2. Exemption from oblivion. . 
3. Time of knowledge. Milton. 


4. Memorial z monumental record, Addi/o. 
Reflection; attention: not in ulc. S644. 
MEN, The plural of max. 
MEN-PLEASER. J [mer aud pleqſer.] One 
too careiul to pleale others. kt pbefians. 
To ME'NACE. v..a. [ menacer, Freuch.] Yo 
threaten ; to threat,  Shakſpeare. 
ME'NACE, / [ menace, Fr.] Threat. 6rown. 
ME'NACEK./. [ menaceur, Fr. | Athreatever; 
one that threats. Philips. 
MENA'GE. /. ¶ French. ] A collection ol ani- 
mals. Addiſon, 
MENAGOGUE. /. [ pies and z.] A me- 
dicine that promotes the flux ot the menles. 
To MEND. v. a. | emends, Latin. 
1. To repair rom breach or decay. Chron: 
2. To correct; to alter for the better. Pope. 
3. To help ; to advance. Loc te. 
4. To improve; to increaſe. Dryden. 
T: MENU. %.x, To grow better g; to advance 
in any g Pape. 


dad. 
ME'NDABLE. a. [from mend. ] Capable of 


being mended. 

MENDA'CITY. . [from mendax, Latin. | 
.Fattebaod. -. rate. 
MEND ER. / [from end.] One that makes 
4 change for the better. Shakfpeare. 
MEN | CANT; a: mendacans, Lat. | begging ; 
gor to a ſtate df beggary. Fidges. 
A ;NDLCANT: £ [ mendicant, French. A 

| beggar ; one of ſome begging traternity. 

7; ME'NDICATE:. v. {mendico, Latin; 
Mrd, French. ] To beg; to alk alms. 
MLNDI CITY. | mendicitas, Latin. ] The 

lte oi a beggar. 
MENDS, for amends. Shakſpeare. 
ME'NIAL. 2. | from meity.] Belonging to the 
retinue, or train of feryants. Dryden. 
ME'NIJAL. / One oi the train of ſervants. 
ME'NINGES. { Lune! The meninges 
are..the two membranes that envelope the 
brain, which ate called the pia mater and 
dura mater. Wiſeman. 
MENO'LOGY. / [aworiiy. A regitter of 
months. Stilling fece. 
ME'NOW, / [commonly mintow. ] A tith. 
ME'NSAL. 4. | menſalis, Latin. Belonging 
to the table ; trantaCtted at table. Cra. 
MENSTRUAL. a. [menffraws, Latin. 
1. Monthly; happening once à mouth ; laſt- 
ing 2 month. | Benttey. 
2. Pertaining to a menſtruum. Bacon. 
ME'NSTRUO US. a, [merftruxs, Latin, ] 
1. Having the catamenia. Sandys. 
2. Happening to women at certain times. Br. 
ME'NSTRUUM. 7 All hquors are called 
menſtruumt which are uſed az diffolvents, or 


to extract the virtues of ingredicuts by infu- 

tion, decoction. Reins: 
MENSURABI'LITY. / [menſuradilitt, Fr.] 

Capacity of being meaſured. | 


MER 


ME'NSURABLE. a. { mer/iwra, Lat.] "Meas 
ſurable; that may be mealured. iloider. 

ME'NSURAL. 4. ſfrom megſura, Latin] 
Relating to mealure. 

To ME'NSURATE. v. 2. [from renſuras 
Latin. ] To meaſure; to take the dimenſion 
of any thing. | 

MENSURA'TION. / Crom menſura, Lat.] 
The act or practice ot meaſuring; reſult of 
meaſuring. Arôutbrot. 

MENTAL. a. | mentale, Fr. mentis, Lat.] la- 
tellectual ; exiſting iu the mud. Milton. 

ME'NTALLY. ad. Intellectually; in the 
mind; not practically or externally, but in 
thought or meditation. Bentley. 

ME'N TION. /. [| mention, Fr. mentio, bend 
1. Oral or written recital of any thing. Reg. 
2. Curfory or incidental.nomination. Miltor. 

To ME'NTLION.. v.a. | mentionner, French. ] 
To write or expreſs in words or writing. {/a. 

MEPHI'TICAL. . [mepbitis, Latin} Ih 
flavoured ; ſtinking. Quincy. 

MERA'CLOUS. e. | weracus, L. I Strong z racy. 

ME'RCABLE. a. | mercor, Latin. | To be fold 
or bought. | 

MERCANTANT. /. [mercantantey Ital.] 

A ſoreiguer, or ſoreigu trader. ShubkyÞegre. 

MERCANTILE. . Trading ; commercial. 

ME'RCAT. / | mercatus, Latia.]- Market ; 
trale. Spt. 

ME RCATURE. / { mercatura, Latin. ] The 

practice of buying and lelliag. 

ME'RCENARINESS. /. Crom mercenary] 
Venality ; retipeR to hire or reward. Boyle. 

ME'RCENARY. &. [mercendive, French] © 

1. Venal; hired ;- lold tor money. Harte. 
2. Too ſtudious of profic. | South. 

MERCENARNT. / A hireling; one retainedor 
ſerving for pay. Sandys, 

ME'RCER. / {| mercier, French. } One whb 
ſells ks. r Howel. 

ME'RCERY.F/. [mercerie,/ Fr.] Trade of mer- 
cers; traffick of filks, Grawnt. 

To ME'RCHAND. ». z. [marchaxder, Fr.] 
To tranſact by track. Bacon. 

MERCHANDISE. / [| mai chandife, Fr.] 

1. Traftick ; commerce 3; trade. Tyler. 
2. Wares ; any thing to be bought or ſold. 
To MERCHANDISE. v. . To trade 3 

traffick ; to exerciſe commerce. Hrerr toad. 

M RCHANT. / | rarchand, Fr.] One who 
trafficks to remote countries. Addiſon. 


ME'RCHANTABLE. 2. [ from aerghant.] 


Fit to be bought or fold, Brotun. 
ME'RCHANTLIRKE. 2 3. Like a merchant. 
ME'RCHANTLY. Ainſworth, 


ME'RCHANT- MAN. / A ſhip ot trade. 
ME'RCIABLE, 2. The word in Spenſer ſig- 
nities mercſſul: not uſed. 444122 
ME'RCIFUL. a. | mevcy and full. ] Compaſ- 

fionate ; tender ; Kind ; unwilling.to puyilh ; 
willing to pity and ſpare, Ibu 
ME'RCIFULLY. . Tenderly ; mildly; with 
ity z with compulſion, Atterbury 
MERC 


IFULNESS./. [ from merciful. | Ten. 


dernels 1 to Ipare. Amen. 
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ME'RCILESS. a. [ from mercy. ] Void of mer- 
cy; pitileſs; hardhearted; cruel. Denham. 


ME'RCILESSLY. ad. {from mercile/s.] In a 


manner void of pity. 

ME'RCILESSNESS. / [from mercileſs.] 

Want of pity. 

MERCU'RIAL. 2. [mercuria/is, Latin.] 
1. Formed under the influence, of Mercury; 
active; ſprightly. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſting of quickſilver. 
MERCURIFICA'TION, /. [from mercury.) 

The act of mixing any thing with quickſil- 

3 Beyle. 
MERCURY. / [mercurinzs, Latin. ] 

1. The chymiſt's name for quickfilver is mer- 
cury. Hill. 
- 2. Sprightly qualities. Pope. 

3. A news paper. 

4. It is now applied to the carriers of news. 
ME'RCURY,./. | mercurialis, Latin. ] A plant. 
ME'RCY. /. [ merci, French. ] 

1. Tenderneſs; goodneſs; pity ; willingneſs 

to ſpare and ſave; clemency ; mildneſs ; un- 
- willingnels to puniſh. Pſalms. 

2. Pardon. Dryden. 
3. Diſcretion; power of acting at pleature. S. 
ME'RCY-SEAT. Y The covering of the ark 
of the covenant, in which the tables of the 
Jaw were depolited : it was of gold, and at its 

two ends were fixed the two cherubim, of the 

ſame metal, which, with their wings extended 

forward, ſeemed to form a throne. Exodus. 
MERE. a. | merus, Latin. ] That or this only ; 
- ſuch and nothing elle; this only. Arterbury. 
MERE or Mer ſignify the ſame with the 

Saxon mene, a pool or lake. Gibſon. 

MERE. / [mepe, Saxon. ] 

1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake. 
2. A boundary. | 
ME'RELY. ad. ¶ from mers. ] Simply; only; 

thus and no other way. Swift. 
MERETRIT'CIOUS. 3. f mererricizs, Latin.] 

Whoriſh ; ſuch as is practiſed by proſtitutes ; 

alluring by falfe ſhow. Roſcommon. 
-MERETRI'CIOUSLY. ad. Whorithly ; after 

the manner cf whores. 
MERETRI'CIOUSNESS. / [ from mererrici- 

.] Falſe allurement like that of trumpets. 
'MERT'DIAN. / [meridien, French. 
1. Noon; midday. Dryden. 

2. Theline drawn from north to ſouth, which 

the ſun croſſes at noon. Watts. 

3. The particular place or ſtate of any thing. 

4. The higheſt point of glory or power, $4. 
'MERT'DIAN. 2. , 

1. Being at the point of noon. Milton, 

2. Extended from north to ſouth. 
3. Raiſed to the higheſt point. 
MERT'DIONAL. a. [ meridional, French. ] 

1. Southern. Brown. 

2. Southerly ; having a ſouthern aſpect. iht. 
MERIDIONA'LITY, F. from meridional. ] 

Poſition in the ſouth; aſpect toward the ſouth. 
MERITI'DIONALLY. ad. [from meridional. | 

In the direction of the meridian. Brown, 
; ME'RIT /. [ meritum, Lat. merite, Fr.] 


Bacon. 


Boyle. 


MES 


1. Deſert; excellence deſerving honour of 
reward. den. 
2. Reward deſerved. Prier. 
3. Claim; right. Dryden. 

To ME'RIT. v. a. [meriter, French.] 

1. To deſerve ; to have a right to claim an 


thing as deſerved. * South, 
2. To deſerve; toe rn. $hakſpeare. 
MERITO'RIOUS, a. [meritcire, _ eſerv - 
ing of reward; high in deſert. anderſon. 


MERITO'RIOUSLY. ad. In ſuch a manner 
as to deſerve reward. Hotter. 
MERI TO RIOUSNESS H from 8 
The act or ſtate of deſerving well. South. 
ME'RITOT, / A kind of play. Ainſworth. 
MERLIN. / A kind of hawk. Sidney. 
ME'RMAID. / [ mer, the ſea, and maid.] A 
ſea woman. Davies. 
ME'RRILY. ad. [from merry. ] Gayly ; airily ; 
. Cheerfully ; with mirth. Granville. 
ME'RRIMAKE, / [merry and make. ] A ſeſ- 
tival ; a meeting for mirth. penſer. 


To ME'KRIMAKE. v. . To feaſt; to be 


jovial. Gay. 
ME'RRIMENT. F. _ merry.] Mirth ; 
gayety ; cheerfulneſs ; laughter. Hooker. 
ME'RRINESS. / [ from merry. ] Mirth; mer- 
ry diſpoſition. Shakſpeare. 
ME'RRY. a. 
1. Laughing; loudly cheerful ; gay of heart, 
2. Cauſing laughter. Shakſpoare. 
3. Proſperous. Dryden, 
4. To make MZARx. To junket ; to be jo- - 
vial, | L' Eftrange. 
MERRY-ANDREW, / A buffaon; a zany ; 
a jack-pudding. _ L' Eftrange 
ME'RRYTHOUGHT./.[merryand thos J 
A forked bone on the body of towls. Eebard. 
M E'RSION. / [ merfio, Latiu.] The act of 
ſinking, or thruſting over head. Ainſworth. 
MESE'EMS. imperſonal verb. I think; it 
appears to me. Sidney. 
MESENTE RICK. a. | meſenterique, French. 
Relating to the meſentery. hbeyne. 


ME'SENTERY,. /. [ weowligiev.] That round 


which the guts are convolved. Arbuthner. 


+'MESERA'ICK. a. | ptodgaior; meſeraique, 


French. ] Belonging to the meſentery. Ars, 
MESH. /. [Lag be, Dutch. ] The interſtice of 
a net; the ſpace between the threads of a 
net. lackmore.. 
To MESH. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To catch in 
a net ; to enſnare. Drayten. 
ME'SHY. a. [from g.] Reticulated ; of 
network. Carew, 
ME'SLIN./. [for miſcel//ane.} Mixed corn: 
as, wheat and rye. Hooker. 
MESOLEU'CYS. {. [werhhen©®-] A preci- 
ous ſtone, black, with a ftreak of white in 
the middle. a 
MESO'LOGARITHMS. / [Ge, M,, 
and api3uG.. The logarithms of the coſines 
and tangents, ſo denominated by Kepler, Har. 
MESO'MELAS. V [ ptoopuihas. ] A precious 
ſtone with a black yein parting every colour 
in the midſt, 2 » Saitey. 


MET 


ME'SPISE. / {probably miſprinted for me/- 
priſe; meſpris, Fr.] Contempt; ſcorn. Sper. 
MESS. / [ mes, old French.] A dithy a quan- 

tity of ſood ſent to table together. Shakſpeare. 
To MESS. v. . To eat; to feed. 
ME'SSAGE. /. [ mefage, Fr.] An errand 


any thing committed to another to be told to 


a third. South, Dryden. 
MESSENGER. V Lager, French.] One 
who carries an errand z one who brings an 
account or ſoretoken ot any thing: Clarendon, 
NMESSLAH. / [trom the Hebrew. ] The An- 
ointed ; the Chriſt. Watts. 
ME'SSIEURS. / [Fr. plural of monjiews. ] 
Sirs ; gentlemen. 

ME'SSMATE. /. [ meſs and mate. ] One who 
eats at the fame table, 

ME'SSUAGE. /. [mefuagium, law Latin. 
The houſe and ground ſet apart tor houle- 
hold uſes. 

MET. The-preterit and part. of meet. 

META BASIS. J [Creek.] In rhetorick, a 
figure by which the orator paſſes from one 

- thing to another. | 

MATA'BOLA. /. [dab] In medicine, a 
change of time, air, or diſeaſe. 

METACA'RPAL. 2. from metacarpus.] Be- 
longing to the metacar pus. S barp. 

METACA'RPUS. /. [wilazagriry.] In ana- 
tomy, a bone of the arm made up of four 
bones, which are jointed to the fingers. 

METACRA'MMATISM. /. | Aula and ypap- 
pa. ] A diſſolution of a name truly written 
into its letters, as its elements, and a new. con- 
nexien of it by artificial tranſpoſition, mak - 
ing ſome perſect ſenſe applicable to the per- 

fon named; anagrammatiſm. Camden, 

METAL [metal Freach.] 

' 1. A firm, heavy, and hard ſubſtance, opake, 
fuſible by fire, and concreting again when 
cold into a ſolid body, ſuch as it was before, 
which is malleable under the hammer. The 
metals are ſix in number ; gold, filver, cop- 
per, tin, iron, and lead. Hill, 
2. Courage ; ſpirit ; more frequently writ- 
ten mettle, Clarendon. 

METALE'PSIS. / CLAN e.] A continua- 
tion of a trope in one word through a ſuc- 
ceflion of lignifications. Baitey. 

META'LLICAL. 2 a. { from metal/um, Lat.] 

META'LLICK. 5 Partaking of metal; con- 
taining metal; conſiſting of metal. Morten. 

METALLI'FEROUS. a. | metal/um and frre, 
Latin. ] Producing metals. 

META'LLINE. a. | trom metal. 

1. Impregnated with metal. Bacon. 

2. Conſiiting of metal. Beyle. 

ME'TALLIST. , [metallifte, Fr.] A worker 
in metals; one {killed in metals. Moxon. 


METALLO'GKAPHY./.[ mera/lum and ygd- 
gw. ] An account or delcription of metals. 
ME'TALLURGIST. / Lau and Ipyoy ] 

, A worker in metals, 

ME'TALLURGY., / { metallum and Ie, 
The art of working metals, or ſeparating 
them from their-ore, 


MET 
To METAMO'RPHOSE. . v. a. [flew 
c.] To change the form or ihape of auy 
thing. Watton. 
METAMO'RPHOSIS. FJ. amogpnoig. ] 
Transformation; change of ſhape. LOryden, 
ME'TAPHOR. /. [addqpe. ] The applica» 
tion of a word to an uſe to which, in its ori- 
ginal import, it cannot be put : as, he bridles 
his anger; he deadens the found ; the ſpring 
awakes the flowers. A metapbor is a ſimile 
_ compriſed in a word. Dryden. 
METAPHO'RICAL., ? a. [ meraphorigque, Fr.] 
METAPHO'RICK. Nat literal ; not ac- 
cording to the primitive meaning of the 
word ; figurative. Hooker. 
METAPHRA'SE. / ſuildppaoig.] A mere 
verbal trauſlation from one language iato 
another, Dryden. 
METAPHRA'ST. / [ wilz;garns. } A literal 
tranſlator ; one who traullates word for word 
from one language into another. 
METAPHY'SICAL.? * 
METAPHY'SICK. 
1. Verſed iu metaphyficks ; relating to me- 
taphyſicks. 
2. In Shakſpeare it 
preternatural, 
METAPHY'SICE. 
METAPHY'SICKS. 


means ſupernatural or 
/. [metaphyſque Pr.] 
* 


aquoiun. |] uto- 


. logy; the doctrine of the general affections 


of ſubſtances exiſting. Watts. 
ME'TAPLASM. / [ uilanreous. A figure 
in rhetorick, wherein words or letters are 
tranſpoſed contrary to their natural order, - 
METASTA'SIS. / [ wdlagdoig. ] Tranſlation 
or removal. | 
METATA'RSAL. 2. from e Be- 
longing to the metatarſus. Sharps 
METATA'RSUS. / [ere and rapets.] The 
middle of the foot, which is compoſed of five 
ſmall bones connected to thoſe of the firſt 
art of the foot. iſeman. 
RES SPIN ſuiladers. ] A tranſpo- 
tion. ; | 
To METE. v. a. [ metior, Latin, ] To mea- 
ſure ; to reduce to meaſure, Creech, 
To METEMPSYCHO'SE. ». a. [from me- 
tempſychoſis. ] To tranſlate from by to body 
eac ham. 
METEMPSYCHO'SIS. / L 
The tranſmigration of ſouls trom body © 


M 


body. Brown, 
ME'TEOR. / La- Any bodies in the 
air or (ky that are ot a flux and tranfitory na- 
ture, Donne. 


METEOROLO'GICAL. 2. {from metenre- 
legy.] Relating to the doQtrine of meteors. 
Howed. 
METEORO'LOGIST.F. [from 1 
A man ſkilled in meteors, or ſtudious 0 
them. Howell. 
METEORO'LOGY. F/. [IAA and ary. ] 
The doQtrine of meteors. rows. 
METE'OROUS. 4. [ from meteor. } Having 
the nature of a meteor. Milton. 
METRE J. [from metre.) A meaſurer, 
13 
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MEW 


Mr TEWAND. 2 / [mere and yard, or 
MFE'TEYARD. wand.) A faſt of a cer- 
tain length wherewith meaſures are taken. 

pa Aſcham. Leviticus. 
METHF'CLIN./. ſmeddygtyn, Welſh. ] Drink 
made of honey boiled with water and fer- 

_ mented. Dryden. 
METHYNKS, verb /mperſoral, I think ; it 
ſeems to me; meſeems. Spenſer. 
METHOD. / [merbode, Fr. 44%F%. ] The 
placing of ſeveral things, +or performing ſe- 


veral operations in ſuch an order as is moſt . 


convenient to attain ſome end. Waits. 
METHO'DICALeza. Idi ue, Fr.] Ranged 
or proceeding in due or juft order. Addiſon. 
METHO'DICALLY. ad. According to me- 
© thod and order. Suckling. 
To ME'THODISE. v. a. [from method.) 
To regulate ; to diſpoſe in order. Addifor. 
ME”THODIST. / [trom merbeod:] 
1. A phyſician who practiſes by theory. Boy. 
2. One of a new kind of 'puritans lately 
ariſen, ſo called from their profeſſion to live 
by rules and in conſtant method. 
METHO'UGHT. The pret. of methinks. 
METONY'MICAL. a. { from metry ymy. I Put 
by metonymy for ſomething elſe. 
METONY'MICALLY. ad. By rouge ; 
not literally. | oyle. 
METO'NYMY. / [Ad.] A rhetorical 
figure, by which one word is put fer another, 
as the matter for the materiate 3 he died by 
Feel, that is, by a ſword. 
METOPO'SCOPY. /. | utrw+or and c. 
The ſtudy of phyſhognomy. 
ME'TRE. /. Cuuerper. Speech cenfined to a 
* pertain numbet and harmonick difpoſition of 
-"Teltabics ; verſe 5 meaſure; nuſhers. Jeb. 
ME”"PTRIEAL. a. frrerricas, Latin. | | 
x. Pertaining to metre or numbers. 
. Conpfifting of verſes. 
METRO POLIS. / [pair np and 151. The 
mother city ; che chiet city of any country or 
diſtrict. ; | Addiſon, 
METROPOLITAN. /. "merro potitantes, Lat.] 
A biſhop of the mother church ; an arch- 
© biſhop. . larer dow. 
ME"ROPO'LITAN. «. Belonging to à me- 
kropolis. Raleigh, 


METROPOLI'TICAL: a. {from 2 | 
* 


Chief or principal of cities. olles. 
ME'TTLE. / {corrupted irom metal. | 

I. Spirit; ſpritelineſs; courage. 
2. Subſtance.-* Shbalſpeare. 
ME'TTLED, «. {from mettle. } Spritely; cou- 

rageous ; full of ardour. B. Jonſon. 
ME'T'TLESOME. a. from mettle.) Spritely ; 
_ Hvely; gay; briſk; airy. Tatler, 
ME'TTLESOMELY. ad. With ſpritelinefs. - 
MEW. („ue Freuch.] f 

I. A cage; an excloſure ; a place where any 
thing is confined, Fairfax. 

2. [mzp, Saton. ] A ſeafowl. Dryden. 
To MEW. v. 7: m the noun.] 
1. To ſhut up; to confine; to impriſon-; to 

„ | " Spenſer. 


Pope. 


IU 


2. To ſhed the feathers. Walt. 
3. | miauler, French. ] To cry as 2 at. Grew, 
To MEWL. . x. [ mriav/er, French] To 
ſquall as a child. Shakſpettre. 
MEZEREON. / A fperies of fpurge laurel, 
| | HIT: 
ME'ZZOTINTO. / [ Tralian.] A Kind” of 
graving, fo named as nearly reſembling paint, 
the wprd importing half-painted. 
MEVNT. a. Mingled : obſolete. Spenſer. 
MI'ASM. / [from u, inguine, to inſect.] 
Such particles or atoms as are ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from diſtempered, putrefying, or poi- 
ſonous bodies. Harvey. 
MICE. The plural of mov/e. 0 
MI CHAELMAS. / Michael and mat.] The 
feaſt of the archangel Michael, celebrated on 
the wwenty-ninth of September. 
To MICHE. v. x. To be ſectet or covered; 
to lie hid. | Harmer. 
MI CHER. / e mirbe.] A lazy loiterer, 
who tkviks about in corners and by- places; a 
hedge-rreeper. Sidney. 
MI'CKLE. . [mice!, Saxon. ] Much ; 'greai; 
mucke. Camry. 
MICROCO'SM. /. Nag. and ae. The 
little world. Man is to called; Derbanrt. 
MI'CROGRAPHY. 7. ae, and rag. 
The deſcription of the parts of fk very 
ſmall objects as are diſcernible only with a 
mieroſcope. ' © Grew 
MICRO METE²k. / Lege. and reg. 
— inſtrument contrived to meaſure fmall 
aces, | 
MICROSCOPE. V \ zxinz®- and re. An 
optick inftrument; contrived to give to the 
eye 4 large appearance of many objects, 
which could not otherwite be ſeen, Bertitey. 
MICROSCO'PICAL: '} + „ [from micro- 
MICROSCO'PICK. feope. | 
t. Made by a microſcope. Arbathncr. 
2 Alliſted by a microſcope; Thomſon. 
3. Refembling a * (mg of Pope. 
MID. a. | contracted from *#lfe.] 
1. Middle ; equally berween two extremes. 
2. Itis much uſed in compoſition. | 
MID-COURSE. V {nid and conr/e.] Middle 
of the way. Milton. 
MI'DDAV. a. [mid and day.] Meridional ; 
being at noon. Sidney. 
MIDDAY. / Noon; meridian; Donne. 
MI'DDEST. The ſuper]. of mi. Spenſer. 
MIDDLE. gude, Saxon, | 
1. Equally diſtant from the twoextremes. Sv, 
2. Intermedfate ; interveniny. Dat ie. 
3. Middle finger; the long finger. Sharp. 
MIDDLE. /. - 
1. Part equally diftant from two extremities; 
the part remote from the verge. Jie, 
2. THE time that paſſes,” or events y Fake. 
pen, between the beginning and end. Deifder. 
MEDDEF-AGED, „ dur aud age”) 
Placed about the middle of Hfe. 7 . 
MI'DDLEMOST. a. | from middte.] © Bert 
in the male. on. 
MI'DDLING. a. | fron u.] as 


MIC 


7. Of middle rank ; of condition equally re- 


mote from high ind low. L' Eftrange. 
2. Of moderate ſize ; having moderate quali- 
ties of any kind. Graunt. 
MIDGE. 7 = e, Saxon. ] A gnat. 
MID- HEAVEN. / [mid and beat The 
middle of the ſkv. Iten. 
MI“ DLAN D. a. (, and land.] 
1. That is remote from the coaſt. Hale. 
2. Surrounded by land; mediterranean. Dry. 
gy 2 J. | mid and leg.] Middle of the 
Bacon. 
MY Ost. a. [ from mid. ] Middle. 
MI'DNIGHT. / | mid and night.) The noon 


of nizht ; the depth of night; twelve at 
night. Atterbury. 
M1I'DNICHT. 2. Being in the middle of the 
night, Bacon. 
MI'DRIFF. 7 [midhpipe, Saxon. ] The dia- 
Milten. 


hragm 
MID-SE, SEA. J The Mediterranean fea. Dryd. 
MI/DSHIPMAN. # An officer aboard a ſhip, 
next in rank to a lieutenant. 
MIDST. / Middle. | Tayter. 
MIDST. a. [from midde/f. } Midmoſt; being in 
the middle. Dryden, 
MIDSTRE'AM. / [mid and Arcam. Middle 
of the ſtream. Dryden. 
MI'DSUMMER. / e The 
ſummer ſolſtice. Swif7. 
MIDWAY. /. [mid and way.) The part of 
the way cqually diſtant from the beginning 


and end. Shakſpeare. 
MUDWAY. 2. Being in the middle between 
two places. Shakſpeare. 
MI'DWAY: ad. In the middle of the paſſage. 
Dryden. 


MIFDWIFE./. [mit a pip, Sax, A woman 

who afſiſts women in childbirth, Done. 
_ DWIFERY. . from midewwiſec. 1 

. Aﬀiſtance ee at childbirth. 

2. Trade of a midwite. 

3. Act of production ; help to production. 
MI'DWINTER. /. [0 and uren] The 

winter folſtice. Dryden. 
MIEN. /.[ mins, Fr.] Au; look; manner. Dry. 


MIGHT. The preterit of may. 

MIGHT. / fuhr, Saxon, 1 Power; 
ſtrength; force. Aylife. 

MIGHT ard main. Utmoſt ſorce; higheſt 
degree of ſtrength. Dryaen. 


MI'GHTILY. ad. {from mighty.] 
r. With great power; powertulty ; effica- 
ciouſſy ; torcibiy. Hooker. 
r Vehemently ; vigorouſly; violently. $6, 
In a great degree ; very much. Spetater, 
MI GHTINESS. J. rom mighty. Power; 


greatnt ſe; height of dignity. Shal/peare. 
MVGHTY. a. from might. | 

1. Strong; vahant, Milton. 

2. Powerful. * Genefts, 

3. Impetuous; violent. [ſatah. 

4 Vat; enormous; «bulky. Milton. 


5. Pxceflent ; of ſuperiour eminence. 
6. Forc ile; va hes, 
MPGHTY. ag. In a great degree: 


Dr 
2 
Heier. 
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MIGRA'TIOVN. J. { migratia, Latiu.] 
1. Act of changiog refidence. ; Brown. 
2. Change of place; removal. Woodward. 
MILCH. . [vom -4i//4.] Giving milk. $4. 
MILD. 4. [ nuto, — 
1. Kind z tender; good ; indulgent ; mereĩ- 
ful ; compaſſionate ; z; clement. Rogers. 
2. Soft; gentle; not violent. Pope. 
3. Not acrid; not corrofivez not acrimo- 
nious ; demulcent ; afluaſive. | Arbuthnot, 
4- Not ſharp; mellow; ſweet z having no 
mixture of acidity. Davies. 
MI'LDEW. / [mineape, Saron ] Mildew 
is a dewy moiftufe which falls, and by is 
acrimony corrodes the plant 2 or, mildew is 
rather a concrete ſubſtance, which exfudes 
through the pores of the leaves. What the 
gardeners commonly call mildew is an inſect, 
which preys upon this exſudatiou. Hill. 
ToMUVLDEW. v. a. To taint with mildew. Gay. 
MI'LDLY. ad. [ from u.] 
1. Tenderly ; not ſeverely. * Dryden. 
2 Gently; not violently. Seen. 
MI'LDNESS. / | from mild.) Gentlebeſb) 
tenderneſs ; mercy ; clemency. - Addifon. 
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MILE. /. [| mille paſſus, Lat. 1 The ulual 
meafure of roads in England, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty yards. Claren, 


MILESTONE. / | mile and fore. Stone fe 
to mark the miles. 

MI LFOIL. / [ milbefolium, Latin. ] A plant, 

. -the ſame with yarrow. Drydew. 

MI'LIARY. 4. | 1i/izom, Lat. millet. } SI; 
reſerabling a millet-ſeed. cen 

MI'LIARY fever. A tever that produces 


{mall eruptions. 
MPFLICE. /. | Fr. | Standing force. Temps, 
MI'LITANT. a. | zi/iraxy, Latin] 
1. Fighting ; proſecuting the buſineſs of a 
ſoldier, Shenfer.. 
2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world. A term applied to the church of 
Chriſt on carth, as oppoſed ta the church 
triumphant. Ragers. 
MI'LITAR. a. [ militaris, Latin. AMi/i- 
MIJ'LITA . tar. is now out of uſe.] 
i. Engaged in the lite of a ſoldiers ſpl- 


dierly. Shakſpe are. 
2. Suiting a ſoldier ; pertaining to — N 
warlike. Prior. 
3. Effected by ſold iers. Baron. 


ZII TIA. | Latin.} The trainbands; 
the ſtanding: torce of a nation. Clarendon. 
MILK. / { meelc, Saxon. } 8 
1. The liquor with which animals feed their 
young from the breaſt. Floyer. 
2. Emulſion made by coutuſion of ſeeds ras, 
milk of admands. | Baton: 
To * v. 4. | from the noun. } 
To draw milk from the breaſt by the 
— PA 
. To fuck. Shakfpeare. 
MI'LK EN. a: {from d.] — * ot 
milk. Tentpile. 
MI'LKER.  [ from--rilk. } One that milks 
atimals. 


Diydew, 


MIL 
MI'LKINESS. / {from milky. ] Softneſs like 
that of milk; approach to the nature * _— 
oyer. 
MI'LKLIVERED. a. [milk and /iver]. Cow- 
ardly ; timorous ; fainthearted. Sap. 
MILKMAID. / {milk and maid. ] Woman 
employed in the dairy. Addiſer. 
2 f. [milk and man.] A man 
who ſells milk. 
MI'LKPAIL. VJ [mitk and pail.] A veſſel 
into which cows are milked. Matte. 
MI'LKPAN. T C and pas. ] Veſſel in 
which milk 1s kept in the dairy. Hacer. 
MILKPO'TTAGE. /. {milk and pettage.] 
Food made by boiling milk with water an 
oatmeal. Locke. 
MI'LKSCORE. / [milk and ſeere.] Account 
of milk owed for, ſcored on a board. Adden. 
MI'LKSOP. . { milk and /p. A ſoft, mild, 
_ effeminate, feeble-minded man. _ Spenſer. 
MI'LETOOTH.{[mi/k and tooth. ] Milkteeth 
are thoſe ſmall teeth which come torth before, 
when a foal is about three months old. F.Di#. 
MI'LKTHISTLE. /. [milk and rhiftle : plants 
that have a white juice are named milky. ] 
An herb. 
MI'LKTREFOIL. /. [eytriſus.] An herb. 
M'ILKVETCH. / [afragalus.] A plant. 
MI'LKEWEED. JV [milk and weed. ] A plant. 
MI'LKWHITE. 2. [ milk and white.) White 
as milk, Dryden. 
MULKWORT. / [milk and wort.] A bell. 
— flower. ö 
MILKWOMAN. / [milk and um.] A 
woman whoſe buſineſs is to ſerve families 


with milk. Arbuthnot. 
MILKY. a. {from milk. ] 
1. Made of milk. 
2. Reſembling milk. Arbuthnat. 


3. Yielding milk. Roſcommon. 
4. Soft; gentle; tender; timorous. Sp. 
MILKY-WAY. / {milky and way, )] The 
galaxy. The miiky-way is a broad white 
track, encompaſſing the whole heavens, in 
ſome places with a double path, but for the 
moſt part with a fingle one. It confifts of an 
- innumerable quantity of fixed ſtars, different 
in ſituation and magnitude, from the confuled 
mixture of whoſe light its white colour is 
ſuppoſed to be occaſioned. Harris. 
MILL. / [win ; myln, Saxon.] An engine 
or fabrick in which corn is ground to meal, 
or any other body is comminuted. Sharp. 
To MILL. v. a. | from the noun ; Ae. 
1. To grind 3 to comminute. | 
2. To deat up chocolate. 
3. To ſtamp coin in the mints. Addifor. 
MILL-COG. / The denticulations on the 
_ circumference of wheels, by which they lock 
into other wheels. Mortimer. 
MILI-DAM. /. The mound by which the 
water is kept up to raiſe it for the mill. Aſort. 
MILL-.-HORSE. / Horſe that turns a mill. 
MILLENA'RIAN. / [from millenarius, Lat.] 
One who expects the millennium. 
MI'LLENARY. a. [millenarizs, Latin. ] Con- 


MIM 


fiſting of a thouſand. Arbuthnor. 
MI'LLENIST. / [from m/e, Latin] One 
that holds the millennium. 
MILLE'NNIUM. . [ Latin.] A thouſand 
years ; generally taken tor the thouſand years 
during which, according to an ancient tra- 
dition in the church, grounded on a doubttul 
text in the Apocaiyple, our bleſſed Saviour 
ſhall reign with the taithtul upon earth after 
the reſurreCtion, before the final completion 
of beatitude. Burnet. 
MILLE'NNIAL. @. [from millennium, Latin. ] 
Pertaining to the millennium. Burnet. 
MI'LLEPEDES./.{ mille and pes, Lat.] Wood- 
lice ſo called from their numerous teet. Hef. 
MILLER. / [trom ½¼¼¼.] One who attends 
a mill. Beroun. 
MILLER / A fly. Ainſworth. 
MI'LLER's-THUMB. V A ſmall tub tound 
in brooks, called likewiſe a bull- head. 
MILLE'SIMAL. a. { millefimus, Lat.] Thou- 
ſandth ; conſiſting ol thouſaudth parts. Watts. 
MILLET. V [ millizm, Latin. } 
1. A plant. Arbuthnet. 
2. A kind of fiſh. Carew, 
MI LLINER. / One who ſells ribands and 
drefles for women. Tatler. 
MI'LLION. / [ million, French. ] | 
1. The number of a hundted myriads, or ten 
hundred thouſand. Shakſpeare. 
2. A proverbial name far any very great 
number. Locke. 
MI'LLIONTH. 2. | from ion. ] The ten 
hundred thouſandth. Bentley. 
MILLMOU'NTAINS. / An herb. Ainju, 
MULLSTONE. V (ii and fone. | The tone 
by which corn is comminuted. L'Eftrange. 


MILLTEETH. / {mill and teeth. ] The 


grinders, | Arbuthnot, 
MILT. / [dt, Dutch. 
1. The ſperm ot the male fiſh. Walton. 


2. 3 Saxon. ] The ſpicen. 
To MILT. v. a. | trom the noun. ] To impreg- 
nate the roe or [pawn of the female fiſh. 
MI'LTER. /. [ from it.] The he of any fub, 
the ſhe being called ſpawner.. alten. 
MI'LTWORT. / [ a/p/enon.} An herb. Ain/. 
MIME, IAA ] A buffoon who practiſes get+ 
ticulations, either repreſentative of ſome acti- 
on, or merely contrived to taiſe mirth. . For. 
To MUME. v. . To play the mime. H. Jonſon. 
3 (trom wime.] A mimick. Milt, 
MI'MICAL. 4. { mimicas, Latin. ] Imitative; 
belitting a mimack ; acting the mimick. Dry d. 
MI'MICALLY. ad. In imitation; in a mi- 
mical manner. 
MI'MICK. /. [mimicus, Latin.] 
1. A ludicrous imitator ; a buftoon who co- 
pies another's act or manner. Prior, 
2. A mean or ſervile imitator. 
MI'MICK. a. | mimicas, Lat. ] Imitative. Sw. 
To MI'MICK. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 
imitate as a buffoon ; to ridicule by a bur- 
leſque imitation. . Granville. 
MI'MICKRY. / { from mimict.} Burleſque 
imitation, | Speftator, 


MIN 


MIMO'GRAPHER. / [mimuzs and yedoo. ] 
A writer of farces. 

MINA'CIOUS.a. { minax, Lat.] Full of threats. 

MINA'CITY. / { trom minax, Lat.] Diſpoſi- 
tion to uſe threats. 

MI'NATORY. a. [ minor, Latin. ] Threaten- 


s Bacon, 
To MINCE. . a. [from b.] 
1. To cut into very ſmall parts. South. 
2. To mention any thing ſcrupulouſly, by a 
little at a time ; to palliate. Wzcdward. 
3- To ſpeak with affected ſoftneſs ; to clip 
the words, | Sbalſpcare. 
To MINCE. v. . 
1. To walk nicely by ſhort ſteps. Pepe. 
2. To ſpeak ſmall and imperſectly. Dryden. 
MI'NCINGLY. ad. f from — In ſmall 
parts ; not fully. Hooker. 
MIND. / [zemind, Saxon. ] 
1. The intelligent power. Shakſpeare. 
2. Intellectual capacity. Cowley. 
3- Liking ; choice; inclination; propenſion ; 


affection. Hooker. 
4. Thoughts; ſentiments. Dryden. 
5. Opinion. a Granville. 
6. Memory ; remembrance. Atterbury. 


To MIND. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To mark; to attend. Roſcommon. 
2. To put in mind ; to remind. Burnet. 
To MIND. v. x. To incline ; to be diſpoſed. Sp. 
MI'NDED. 4. 152 mind.] Diſpoſed; in- 
elined; affect | Tillotſon. 
MINDFUL. a. {mind and ul.] Attentive ; 
heedful ; having memory. Hammond. 
MINDFULLVY. ad. Attentively ; heedfully, 
MI'NDFULNESS., / Attention; regard. 
MI'NDLESS. 2. | from mind.] 
i. Inattentive ; regardleſs. Prior. 
2. Not endued with a mind; having no in- 
tellectual powers. Davies. 
3- Stupid; unthinking. Shalſpc are. 
MIND-STRICKEN. 4. [mtind and fricken. ] 
Moved; affected in his mind, Sidney. 
MINE. pronoun poſſeſſive. | myn, Sax.] Be- 
longing to me. 
MINE. / | mine, Fr. mwyn, or mwn, Welth. ] 
1. A place or cavern in the earth which 
contains metals or minerals, Boyle, 
2. A cavern dug under any fortification, that 
it may fink for want of ſupport ; or, in mo- 
dern war, that powder may be lodged in it, 
which being fired, Whatever is over it may 
be blown up. Miltar. 
To MINE. v. x. [from the noun. ] To dig 
mines or burrows, Woodward. 
To MINE. . a. To ſap; to ruin by mines; 
to deſtroy by flow degrees, Shatſpeare. 
MI'NER. / [ mineur, French. ] | 
1. One who digs for metals. Dryden. 
2. One who makes military mines. Tatler. 


MI'NEKAL. / [ mixerale, Lat.] Foſſil body; 


matter dug out of mines. Woodward, 
MI'NERAL. 4. Conſiſting of foffil bodies, 
MI'NERALIST. /. [from mineral.) One 

(killed or employed in minerals, Boyle. 
MINERA'LOGIST, F. - [mineralogie, Fr. | 


Dryden.” 


MIN 


One who diſcourſes on minerals. Broten. 


MINERALOGY. / [from mineral and 


Mos. | The doctrine of minerals. 
MINE' 


ER. /. A ſkin with ſpecks of White. 


To MI'NGLE. . 2. , 
1. To mix; to join; to compound ; to unite 
with ſomething ſo as to make one mals. Rog. 
2. To contaminate 3 to make of difſimilay 


parts. Rogers. 
3. To confuſe, 43.4 Milton. 
To MINGLE. v. . To be mixed; to be 
united with. Rowe. 


MI'NGLE. / 22 the verb.] Mixture ; 
medley ; confufed maſs. Dryden. 

MI'NGLER. / He who mingles. 

MI'NIATURE. / [ miniature, French. 
1. Painting by powders mixed with gum and 
water. 


2. Repreſentation in a ſmall compaſs ; re- 


preſentation leſs than the reality; Philips. 

MI'NIKIN. a. Small; diminutive. Shak/p+ 

MI'NIKIN, / A ſmall ſart of pins. | 

MI'NIM. V [from minimas, Latin.] A ſmall 

being; a dwarf. Milton. 

3 Latin. ] A being of the leaſt 
ze 


Shakſpeare. 


MI'NION / [mignon, French. ] A favourite; 
a darling; a low dependant. Swift. 
MI'NIOUS. a. [from minium, Latin, } Of 
the colour of red lead or vermilion. Brown, 
To MI'NISH. v. a. [from diminiſh; minus, 
Lat.] To leſſen; to lop; to impair. P/alms. 
MI'NISTER. / eier, Latin. | 
1. An agent; one who is employed to any 
end; one who acts under another. Signey. 
2, One who is employed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of government. | Bacon. 
3. One who ſerves at the altar; one who 


performs ſacerdotal functions. Adgiſen. 
4. A delegate ; an official. Sbalſpeare. 


5. An agent from a foreign power. 
To MI'NISTER. v. a. [miniftro, Latin. ] Tor 
give; to ſupply; to afford. Otway. 
To MI'NISTER. v. x. 


1. To attend; to ſerve in any affice. Milton.” 


2, To give medicines, Shatſpeare. 

3. To give ſupplies of things neediul ; ro give 

alliſtauce; to contribute; to afford. Smalr. 

4. To attend on the ſervice of God. Romans} 
MINISTE'RIAL. a. [from minifer.] 

1. Attendant; acting at command. Brown. 


2. Acting under ſuperiour authority. Rogers; 


3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclefiatticks 
or their office. Hooker. 

4. Pertaining to miniſters of tate. 
MINISTE'RIALLY. ad. In a miniſterial 
manner. Waterland. 
MI'NISTERY.F/. [miniferium, Latin. ] Office; 
_ ſervice: commonly miniftry. Digôy. 
MI'NISTRAL. a. [ from minifter. } Pertain- 
fs te 2 minitter. . 
'NISTRANT, 4. [from er.] Attend. 
ant z acting at command. Miltax. 
MI'NISTRA'TION. / f from miniftro, Lat.] 
I. Agency; intervention; office of an agent 


de legated or commiſſioned by another. Tayier. 
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MIN 


2. Service; office; eccleſiaſtical function. 
MI'NISTRY. / [contrafted from miniftery. ] 


1. Office; ſervice. Sprat. 
2. Office of one ſet apart to preach; eccleſi- 
aſtical function. Locke. 
3. Agency ; interpoſition. Bentley. 
4 Buſineſs. Dryden. 


5. Perfous employed in the publick affairs of 
a ſtate. Swift. 
MPFNIUM. /. \ Latin. ] Melt lead in a broad 
earthen vellel unglazcd, and ftir it till it be 
calcined into a gray powder, called the caix 
of lead; continue the fire, ſtirring it, and it 
becomes yellow, called maſticot ; put it into 
a reverberatory furnace, and it will become of 
a tine red, which is minizm, or red lead. Hi. 
MI'NNOW. /. [ne, French, ] A very 
{mall fith ; a pink. 8 Nullen. 
MTNOR. a. | Latin. } 


1. Petty; inconſiderable. Brown. 

2. Lets; ſmaller. Clarendon. 
MI'NOR. / 

1. One under age. Davies. 


2. The ſecond or particular propoſition ia 
the ſyllogiſm. Arbuthnot, 
To MI'NORATE. v. 0. [ from miner, Latin. ] 
To leſſen; to diminiſh. Clanwille. 
MINORA*TION. / from rate.] The att 
of leffening ; diminution ; decreaſe. Brown. 

MINO'RETY: / { from minor, Latin.) 

1. The ſtate of being under age. Shat/peare. 
2. The ſtate of being leis. Brown. 
3. The ſmaller number. 

MI'NOTAUR. / {| mics and taurus, Lat.] 
A monſter invented by the poets, half man 
and halt bull. Shatfpeare. 

MTNSTER. /. [ minxTERE, Saxon. } A mo- 
naltery; an eccleſiaſtical fraternity; a cathe- 
dra} church. 


MEINSTREL. /. [ menefri!, Span. | A muſiei- 


an; one who. plays upon inftruments. San g=. 
MINSTRELSV. / [irom ie. 

1. Muiick; inſtrumental harmony. Dawies. 

2. A number of muſicians. Milton. 
MINT. / fminte, Saxon.] A plant. Dr yd. 
MINT. / fmrunte, Dutch; mynertian, Sax. ] 

1. The place where money is coined. Addi/. 

2. Any place of invention. Shakſpeare. 
To MINT. v. a. [trom the noun. } 

1. Lo- coin; to ſtamp money 

2. To invent; to forge. 


Bacon. 
Bacon. 


MI'NTAGE. / { from mint.) 


1. That which is coined or ſtamped. Mi/ter. 
2. The duty paid for coiniug. Ainſworth. 
MENTER. {. | from int.] Coiner. Camden. 
MI'NTMAN, J. [mint and man.] One (killed 
in coinage. Bacon. 
MINTMASTER. T [ mint and maſter. 
1. Olle who prefides in coinage. ople. 


2. One wha invents. Locke. 
MIUNUET. / [menuet, French.] A ſtately 
regular dance.” Stepney. 


MI NUM. /. 
1. [Wich printers.) A ſmall ſort of printing 


letter. 


2. (Wick muſicians. ] A note of flow time. 


MIR 


MINU'TE. . Cet, Lat.) Small ; little; 
(lender ; 1imall in bulk. South. 

MINUTE. / | ninutwmy Latin. 
1. The fixtieth part of an hour. Shakſpeare. 
2. Any ſmall ſpace of time. South. 
3. The firſt draught of any agreement in 
writing. 7 

To MINUTE. v. a. Pminuter, French.] To 
fer dow: in ſhort hints. Spectatar. 

MI'NUTE-BOOK. //. | minute and $600k. | 
Book of ſhort hints. 

MI'NUTE-GLASS. / [minute and glaſs. }] 
Glaſs ot which the ſand meatures a minute. 
MINU'TELY. ad. | from minute. | To a ſmall 
point; exactly. Lacke. 
MENUTELY. ad. | from winure, the ſubſtan- 
tive. } Every minute; with very little time 
intervening. Hammond, 
MINU'TENESS. , | from minaze. | Small- 
nels; exility ; inconſiderablenefs. Bertley. 
MI'NUTE-WATCH. [minute and watch.] 
A watch in which minutes are more diſtinct- 
ly marked than in common watches which 
reckon by the hour. Boyie. 
MINX. / A young, pert, wanton girl. Sb 
MIRACLE. /. | miracle, Fr. miractuum, Lat. 

1. A wonder; tomething above human power. 
| Sbakſpeare. 
2. [In theology. ] An <F:& above human or 
natural power, periormed in atteſtatioa of 
ſome truth. | Bentley, 
MIRA'CULOUS. a. [ miraculexx, Fr.] Done 
by miracle; produced by miracle z effected 
by power more than natural. Herbert. 
MIKA'CULOUSLY. ad. By miracle; by 
wer above that of nature. Dryden. 
MIRA'CULOUSN ESS. /. [ from miraculous. |. 
The itate of being eilected by miracle; ſupc- 
riority to natural power. 
MIRAD@TR /. | Spaniſh, from mirar, to look. | 
A balcony. Ur rden. 
MIRE. /. \ moer, Dutch. ] Mud; dirt at the 
bottom of water. Roſcommesr, 
To MIRE. v. 4. | from the nown. ] To heim 
in the mud; to foil with mud. Shatſpeare. 
MIRE. /. {| myna, Sax. , Dutch. | An 
ant; a pt{mire. 
MI'RINESS. /. [from miry.] Dirtineſe; ful- 
neſs of mire. 
MI'RKSOME. . Dark ; obſcure. Spenſer. 
MIRROR / miroir, French. 8 
1. A looking-glafs; any thing which exhibits 
repreſentatious of objects by reflection. Dav. 
2. It is uſed for pattern ; for chat on which 
the eye onght to be fixed. Footer, 
MIRROR-STONE. / [ /e/eniter, Latin! A 
kind of tranſparent ſtone. Ainſeuorth. 
MIRTH. /. {myphve, Saxon.] Merriment; 
jollity ; gayety ; laughter. Pope. 
MIURTHFUL. a. [mirth and u.] Merry ; 
; cheerful. Hen onen. 
MI'RTHLESS. 2. {from ] -Joyiels; 
cheeriefs. 
MVKY. a. [from irc. 
1. Deep in mud; muddy. 


Tiers ic. 
2. Conſiſting of mirg. 


ShaQyyrare. 


NIS 


MIS, an idſcparable particle uſed in monk. 
tion to mark an ill ſen ſe, or depravationet the 


meaning t 8s chance, luck; miſebence, itt 


luck ; trom mes, Fr. uſed in the ſame ſenſe. 
MISACCEPTA' TION. /. [ and accepra- 
tien. | The act of taking! in a wrong ſenſe. 
MISADDVENTURE. J. | meſaventure, Fr.] 
Miſchance; misfortune; all luck. Clarendon. 
MISADVE'NTURED. . { from miſaauer- 
ture. | Unfortunate. $Shakſpeare. 
MISADVTI'SED. a. { mis and adviſed. + Lil di- 
rected. 
MISA'IMED. a. [mis and a.] Not aimed 
rightly. Spenſer. 
MI'SANTHROPE. 9 [miſantbrepe, Fr. 
MISA'NTHROPOS. nne A ha- 
ter of maukind. Shakſpeare. 
MISA'NTHROPY. JF. [miſantbropie, Fr: ] 
Hatred of mankind. 
MISAPPEICA'TION. / [mis and appiicas 
tion.) Application to a wrong purpole. brown. 
ys MISAPPLY'. v. 4. {mis and apply. } To 
apply to wrong purpoſes. Howe!. 
To ISAPPREHE'ND. v. 3. [mis and ap- 
preber:d. | Not to underſtand rightly. Locke. 
MISAPPKEHE'NSION. F. | mis and appre- 
her i. Miſtake ; not right apprebenhios. 
To MISASCRUBE. v. a, | mis and aſcribe. ] 
To afcribe falſely. Boyle. 
To MISASSI'GN, v. 4. [vis and afigs.] To 
alen erroneouſly, Boyle: 
To MISBECO'ME. v. 4. [-is and become.) 
Not to become tobe unſeemly z not to ſuit. &. 
MISBEGO'T. a. [get or begotien 
MISBEGO'TTEN. with mis. | Untawtulty 
or irregularly begotten, Dryden. 
To MISBEHA'VE. v. . [ mis and bebave. | 
To act ill or improperly. Toungp. 


MISBEHA'VED. . | nes and bebaved. | Un- - 


taught; ill-bred ; uncivil. S hakfpear e. 

MISBEUA' VIOUR. / { mis and bebawiour. | 
Ill conduct; bad practice. Addiſon. 

MISBELI EF. JS. [mis and belief. } Falle rei- 

Rien z a wrong belief. 

MIS. LIEVER. / | m/s and believer. } One 
that holds a falle rel ligic on, or believes wrong= 
ly. Dryden. 

To Nisca L. v. a. [mis and call. ] To name 
improperly, Glanville. 

7s MISCA'LCULATE. z. a. [mis and cat- 
cute. Vo reckon wrong. = Arbuitnet. 

MISCA'KRIAGE. V/ [mis and carriage. | 
1. Unhappy event of an undertaking z tai- 


lure ; il conduct. Regers. 
2. Abortion ; act of bringing forth betore the 
time. Grauxt. 


To re 1 fete WV. 1. [ mis and carry. | 

To fail; not to have the intended event; 
— to ſucceed. % _  Shakſpeare. 

2. To have an abortion. Pepe. 
To MISCA'ST. v. a. [uit and ca.] To take 
a wrong account of. Brown. 
MISCELLA/NE. F. [mifſee//ancus, Latin. ] 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. Hacon. 
MISCELLANEO US.. | nifce{/anexs, Lat.] 
Mingled; compoled of vatious kinds. Brown. 


MIS 


MISCELLA'NEQUSNESS. / from mifcel- 
laneous, | Compolition of various kinds. 
MI'SCELLANY. a. { miſcellazens, Ladin. ] 

Mixed of various kinds, Bacon. 
MISCELLANX. , A maſs formed out of va» 
rieus Kinds. Pope: 
MISCHA'NCE. /. [mic and chance. }] Illuck; 
ill fortune; misfortune ; miſhap. Seath. 
Ml SCHIBF. JL. | meſchef}, old French. } 
1. Harm; hurt ; whatever is ill and injuri- 
oully done. Rowe. 
2. Iil conſequence z vexatious affair. Swifts 
To MI'SCHIEE, v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To 
hurt; to harm; 40 injure. Spret. 
M1'SCHIFFMAKER. /. [from iſchief and 
wake. | One who caulcs miſchiet. 
MI'SCHIEVOUS, a. { from miſchief. ] 
I. Harmiul; hurtful; deſtructive ; noxious x 
pernicious z injurious; wicked. South. 
2. Spiteful z malicious. Ainſworth. 
MI'SCHIEVOQUSLY. ad. Noxiouſly; hurt- 


tully ; wickedly. Drygen. 
MI'SCHIEVOUSNESS. /. Hurtfulneſs; per- 
niciouſneſs ; wickedoets. South; 


MI'SCIBLE. . { from -wfces, Lat.] Poflible 
to be miagled. Arbuthnot. 
MISCITA'TION., 1. ( mis and citation. | Un- 


fair or falſe quotation. Collier. 
To MISCI TE. v. a. [mis and cite. ] To quote 
Wrong 
MISCLA' IM. / [mis and claim.) Miſtaken 
claim. Bacon. 
MISCOQMPUTA'TION. / [ mis and compu- 
tation. | Falfe reckoning. Clarendam, 
MISCONCE'IT. . [mis and eonceit, 
MISCONCE'PTION, and conception. | 
Falfe opinion; wrong nation. Hooker. 


MISCONCE'LVE. v. a. [mis and cage. 
To misjudge ; to have a ſalſe notion of, $49. 
MISCO'NDUCT. / [mis and condeft.) III 
behavieur z ill management. Rogers. 
To MISCON DU'CT. v. a. { mis and can 
To manage amiſs; to carry on wrong. 
MISCONJE'CTURE,/. | mis and conjetture, | 
A. wrong guets. raten. 


MISCONSTRU'C TION {{mizandconflirac- 


tion.] Wrong interpretation of words orthings, 
To MISCO'NSTRUE. v. 4. [mis and con- 
fir ue. | To interpret wrong. Raleigh. 
To MISCO'UNT. v. e. | meſceanter, French; 
mis and count, | To reckan wrong. Sh. 
MISCREANCE. +. [rom meſcreance, Fr] 
MI'SCREANCY. ; nbelics; . talle faith ; 
adherence to a falte religion. Swift. 
MI'SCREANT. /. [ meſcreant, French, ] 
1. One that holds a talſe faith; one who ba- 
lieves in falle gods. | Hooker. 
2. A vile wretch. Addijon. 
MISCREA'TE, © a.{ mis and create. JForng- 
MISCREA TED. 5 ed unpaturally or illegi- 
timately ; male as by a blynder af nature; &. 
MISDE'ED. Li and deed.) Evil action. S. 
Z MISDEEM. v. a; [alt and dem] to 
judge ill-of to miſtake. Davies. 
Je MiSDEME AN. u. 4. I and dena. 
To bchave ill. Shak/peare. 


MIS 


_ MISDEME'ANOR./. [ mis and demean.] Of- 
fence ; ill behaviour. South. 
To MISDO, v. a. [mis and de.] Todo wrong; 
to commit a crime. tom. 
To MISs DO. v. . To commit faults. Dryden. 
MISDO'ER. / [from mi/do.] An offender; a 


criminal; a malefactor. Spenſer. 
MISDO ING. / — do.] Offence; de- 
viation from right.  L' Eftrange. 


To MISDO'UBT. v. a. {mis and doubt. | To 
ſuſpect of deceit or danger. Dryden. 
MISDO'UBT. / [mis and dowbr. ] | 
1. Suſpicion of crime or danger. Shakſpeare. 
2. Irreſolution; heſitation ; Shakjpeare. 
MISE. 4 Iſſue. Law term. 
To MISEM PLO! V. v. a. [mis and employ. ] 
To uſe to wrong purpoſes. Alterbury, 
MISEMPLO'YMENT. /. [ mis and 1 "x 
_—_ Improper application. ale. 
MI'SER. / [ mifer, Latin. ] 
1. A wretched perſon : not in uſe. Sidney. 
2. A wretch ; a mean fellow : not in uſe. S. 
3. A wretch covetous to extremity. Otway. 
MI'SERABLE. a. [ miſerable, French. ] 
1. Unhappy; calamitous ; wretched. South. 
2. Wretched ; worthleſs. Jeb. 
3. Culpably parſimonious; ſtingy. 
MI'SERABLENESS. / [from iſerable. 


State of miſery. 
MI'SERABLY. ad. [from iſerable. 


1. Unhappily; calamitouſly. South, 

2. Wretchedly ; meanly. Sidney. 
3. Covetouſly. Ainſworth. 
MI'SERY. /. [miferia, Latin. ] 

1. Wretchednels; unhappineſs. * Locke. 

2. Calamity ; misfortune. Shakſpeare. 


3- | trom er.] Covetouſneſs ; avarice. Hor. 
To MISFA'SHION. v. a. | mis and faſhion. 
To form wrong. akewill. 
MISFO'RFUNE. / [mis and fortwne ] Cala- 
mity ; ill luck; want of good fortune. Add. 
To MISGI'VE. v. a. [mis and give. ] To fill 
with doubt; to deprive of contidence. Shat. 
To MISGO'VERN. v. a. [mis and govern. ] 
To govern ill; to adminiſter unfaithfully. Ka 
MISGO'VERNMENT,. V 
1. III adminiſtration of publick affairs. Ra/. 
2. Ill management. Taylor. 
3. Irregularity; inordinate behaviour. SC. 
MISCUI' DANCE. / ſmis and guidaxce. |] 
Falſe direction. South, 
To MISGUT'DE. v. 4. [mis and galde.] To 
direct in; to lead the wrong way. Locke. 
MISHA'P. /. [mis and hap. ] Ill chance; ill 
luck ; calamity. Spenſer. 
MI'SHMASH. / Ain/ A low word. A mingle. 
To MISINFE'R. v. a: [mis and infer.] To 
inter wrong. 
"To MISINFO'RM. v. a. [mis and . 
To deceive by falſe accounts. ilton. 
MISINFORMA'TION. / [from miſinform.] 
Falſe intelligence; falſe accounts. South, 
Te MISINTE'RPRET. v. a. [mis and inter- 
ret. | To explain to a wrong fenfe. B. For. 
To MISJO'IN. v. a. | mis and join.] To join 
unktly or improperly. Dryden. 


ooker. 


MIS 


To MIS JU“ DGE. v x. [mis and judge. | To 
form talſe opinions; to judge ill. ope. 
To MISLA'Y. v. a. [mis and Jay. ] To lay in 
a wrong place. Dryden. 
MISLA'YER. /. [ from mifay. ] One that puts 
in the wrong place. Bacon. 
To MI'SLE. v. . [from mift.) To rain in 
imperceptible drops. Derham. 
To MISLE'AD. v. a. [mis and /ead.] To guide 
2 wrong way; to betray to miſchief or miſ- 
take. h Bacon. 
MISLE'ADER. / [from iet. One that 
leads to ill. 1 
MI'sLEN. / [corrupted from miſce//ane.] 
Mixed corn: as, wheat and rye. Mortimer. 
To MISLIKE. v. a. [mis and /ike.] To diſ- 
approve; to be not pleaſed with. Herbert. 
MISLI'KE. / [from the verb.] Diſapproba- 
tion ; diſlike. Fairfax. 
MISLIKER. I [from i.] One that diſ- 
approves. Aſcham. 
To MISLI'VE. v. n. [ mis and /ive.) To live 
ill. Spenſer. 
To MISMA'NAGE. v. a. [ mis and manage. ] 
To manage ill. Locke. 
MISMA'NAGEMENT. / _ and manage- 
ment.] Ill management; ill conduct. Pope. 
To MISMA'TCH. v. 4. | mis and match. 1 
match unſuitably. Southern. 
To MISNA'ME. v. a. [mis and name.] To 
call by the wrong name. ele. 
MISNH MER. /. French. ] In law, an in- 
dictment, or any other act vacated by a 
wrong name. | 
To MISOBSE'RVE. v. a. [ mis and obſerve. ] 
Not to obſerve accurately. Locke. 
MISO'GAMIST. / [ wios and pau.) A 
marriage hater. 
MISO'GYNY. / [pics and am. ] Hatred of 
women. 
To MISO'RDER. v. a. [mis and order.] To 
conduct ill ; to manage irregularly. Shat/p. 


MISO'RDER. / [ from the verb. ] Irregula- 
rity ; diſorderly proceedings. Camden. 
MISO'RDERLY. a. | from miſerder.} Irre- 
gular; unlawful. cham, 


To MISPE'ND. v. a. [| mis and end.] To 
ſpend ill; to waſte; to conſume to no pur- 
poſe ; to throw away, Ben Tonſon. 

MISPE'NDER. / trom miſpend. | One who 

| ſpends ill or prodigally, Norris. 

MISPERSUA'SION. / mis and perſnafion. } 
Wrong notion; falſe opinion. Decay of Piety. 

To MISPLA'CE. v. a. {[ mis and place.] To 

ut in a wrong place. South. 

To MISPRKI'SE. v. a. Obſolete. 
1. To miſtake. 

2. To ſlight; to ſcorn; to deſpiſe. 

MISPRI'SION. /. f from mi/pr e.] 
1. Scorn ; contempt : not in ule. Shakſp. 
2. Miſtake; miſconception : not in uſe. G/a. 
3- [In common law.] Neglect, negligence, 
or overſight. Mi/pri/ion of treaſon, is the 
concealment of known treaſon. Miſprifion 
of felony, is the letting any perſon, committed 
for felony, to go before he be indicted. Cowe!/, 


Shak 


/ peure. 


Sbak/. 


MIS 
7, MISPROPO'RTION. v. a. [ mis and pro- 
portion. ] To join without due proportion. 
MISP ROC UD. a. { mis and , Vitioully 
proud : obſolete. hakſpeare. 
To MISQUO'TE. v 2. [mis and quote.) To 
quore falſely, bakſpeare. 
To MISRECI'TE. v. a. [mis and recite.) To 
recite not according to the truth. Bramball. 
To» MISRE'CKON. v. 4. [mis and reckon. ] 
To rec«on wrong; to compute wrong. Sw. 
To MISRELA'TE. v. 4. [mis and relate.) To 
relate inaccurately or fallely. Boyle. 


MISRELA'TION. / [from miſrelate.] Falſe 


or inaccurate narrative. Bramhall. 
To MISREME'MBER. v. @. [ and remem- 
Ser.] To miſtake by truſting to memory. 
Boyle. 
To MISREPO'RT.v. 2. [mis and report.] To 
give a falle account of. Heooter. 
MISREPO'RT. {.*Falfe account; falſe and 
malicious repreſentation. Fauth. 
To MISREPRESE'NT. v. a. | mis and repre- 
ſent.) To repreſent not as it is ; to falſity to 


diſadvantage. Swift, 
MI1ISREPRESENTA'TION. /. 

1. The act of miſrepreſenting. Swift. 

2. Account maliciouſly falſe. Atterbury, 


MISRU'LE. / | mis and rule. | Tumult; con- 
tuſion ; revel 7 unjuſt domination. Thomſon, 
MISS. / [contracted from e. 
1. The term of honour to a young girl. Sw. 
2. A ſtrumpet; a concubine. Dryden. 
To MISS. v. a. preter. miſſed ; part. mifſed 
or miſt, miſe, Dutch. ] 
1. Not to hit by the mind; to miſtake. Mil. 
2. Not to hit by manual aim. Pape. 
3. To fail of obtaining. Dryden. 
4. To diſcover ſomethiug to be unexpectedly 
wanting. Signey. 


5. To be without, — — 
6. To omit, rior, 
7, To perceive want of, South. 


To MISS. v. . 

1. To fly wide; not to hit. 

2. Not to ſucceed. 

3. To fail; to miſtake. 

4- To be loſt; to be wanting. Milton. 

5. To miſcarry; to tail. Milton. 

6. To fail toobtain, learn, or find. Afrterbwry, 
MISS. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Loſs; want. Locke, 

2. Miſtake ; errour. Aſcham. 

3. Hurt; harm: obſolete. Spenſer. 
MI'SSAL. /. (ale, Lat. mifſel, French. ] 

The maſs book. Stilling fleet. 
To MISSA'Y. v. . [mis and ſay. ] To lay ill 

or wrong, . Hakewil/. 
To MISSE'EM. v. . [mis and ſeem. ] 

1. To make falſe appearance. Spenſer. 

2. To miſbecome : obſolete both. Spenſer. 
To MISSE'RVE. v. a. { mis and ſerve.] To 

ſerve unfaithfully. Arbuthnot. 
To MISSHA'PE. v. @. [mis and fape. To 

ape ill ; to form ill ; to deſorm. Bentley. 
MI'SSILE. a: [miffilis, Latin. ] Thrown by 


Waller. 


' Bacon. 


the hand; ftriking at diitance. Pope. 


MIS 
MI'SSION. I [miffie, Latin.] 
1. Commitlion.; the ſtate of being ſent by 
ſupreme-authority, Milton. Atterbury. 
2. Perſons ſent on any account, uſually to 
propagate religion. Bacon. 
3. Diſmiſſion; diſcharge: not in uſe. Bacon. 
4. Faction; party : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
MI'SSIONARY.? Y [mifienaire, Fr.] One 
MI'SSIONER. leat to propagate religion. 
Swift. Dryden, 
MI'SSIVE. a. [ miffive, French. 


1. Such as is tent. Ayliffe. 

2. Uſed at diſtance. Dryden. 
MISSIV E. / French. ] 

1. A letter ſent. Bacon. 

2. A meflenger : both obſolete. ' Shakſ. 


To MISSPE'AK. v. a. [ mis and ſpeak.) To 
{peak wrong. Denne. 
MIS r. / [miye, Saxon.] 
1. A low thin cloud; a ſmall thin rain not 
perceived in drops. Roſcommon. 
2. Any thing that dims or darkens, Drydes. 


To MIST, v. 4. | from the noun. ] To cloud; 


to cover with a vapour or ſteam. Shakſpeare. 
MISTA'EN. pret. and part. paſſ. of miffake, 


for miftaken. Sha 4 1 
MISTA'KABLE. @a. [from miffake. } Liable 
to be conceived wrong. Brown. 


Te MISTA'KE. v. 4. — and rate.] To 
conceive wrong z to take ſomething tor that 
which it is not. Stilling fleet. 

To MISTA'KE. v. . To err; not to judge 
right. Raleigh. 

To be MISTA'KEN. To err, Waller. 

MISTA'KE. / [ from the verb.] Miſconcep- 
tiou 5 errour. Tillotſon. 

MISTA'KINGLY. ad. | from miffating. ) Er- 
roneoully ; falſely. Boyle. 

To MISTA'TE. v. a. [mis and fate.) To 
ſtate wrong. Sander ſon. 

To MISTE'ACH. v. a. [mis and teach. ] To 
teach wrong. | Sanderſon. 

To MISTE'MPER. v. a. [ mis and temper. }] 
To temper ill ; to diſorder. Sbatypeare. 

MISTER. a. | from meftier, trade, French. 
What mi/fter, what ind of : obſolete. Spe, 

To MISTE'RM v. a. { mis and term. ] To 


term erroneoully. Sbakjpeare. 
To MISTHI'NK. v. a. [ mis and think: To 
think ill; to thiak wrong. ilton. 


To MISTI'ME. v. a. [mis and time.] Not to 
time right; not to adapt properly with regard 
to time. 

MI'STINESS. /. { from y.] Cloudineſs ; 
ſtate of being overcaſt. Bacon, 

MI'STION. / [ from mj/zs, Latin. ] The ſtate 
of being mingled. Boyle. 

MISTLETO'E./. [myrcleran, Sax. ] Aplant, 
always produced trom ſeed, and is not to be 
cultivated in the carth, but will grow upon 
trees. The mi/tetoe thruth, which feeds upon 
the berries of this plant in winter, doth con- 
vey the ſeed from tree to tree x for the viſ- 
cous part of the berry, which ſurrounds the 
ſeed, doth ſometimes faſten it to the bird's 
beak, which he ftrikes at the branches of a 


MIT 
neighbouring tree, and ſo leaves the ſeed ſtick 
ing bythis viſcous matter to the bark, which, 
it it lights upon a ſmooth part, will taſten iſe !t, 
and the following winter put out and grow : 
this plant doth moſt readily take upon the ap - 
ple, the aſh, and ſome other ſmooth rind trecs : 
whenever abranchot an oak haththeſe plants 
upon it, it is preferved by the curious in their 
collections of natural curioitiess Miller. 
MI'STLIKE. . [(, and /i4e.] Reſembling 
a maſt. | Shakſpeare. 
MI'STRESS., / [ maitreſſe, French.) 
1. A woman who governs * - correlative to 
ſfubject or to ſervant. Arbuthwor. 
2. A woman who has ſomething in poſſeſſion. 
Sidney. 
3. A woman ſkilled in any thing. Addiſen. 
4. A woman teacher. St. 
5. A woman beloved and courted. Clarendon. 
6. A term of contemptuous addrefs. Shak/p. 
7. A whore; a concubine. 


MISTRU'ST. | | tis and traf.] Diffidence ; | 


ſuſpicion; want of confidence. Milton. 
To MISTRU'ST. v. a. To ſufpect ; to doubt; 
to regard with diffidence. Cowley. 
| MISTRU'STFUL. 2. [ru and fall. | 
Diffident ;; doubting, Waller. 
MISTRU'STFULLY. ed. With ſufpicion. 
MISTRU'STFULNESS. /. [from e- 
ul.] Diffidence ; doubt. Sidney. 
MIS'TRU'STLESS. a. | from miffruft.)} Con- 
fident ; unſuſpecting. arc. 
MI' STV. a. [ from miſt. | 
1, Clouded ; overſpread with miſts. orten. 
2. Obſcure; dark ; not plein. 
To MISUNDERSTA'ND. v. 2. mis and un- 
de] fo miſcouceive; to miftake. Add. 
MISUNDERSTANDING. /. 
1, Difference ; difagrecmert. Swift. 
2, Eveour ; miſconception. Bacen. 
KH SUSSAGE.”/7 \ from e.] 
1, Abute; ill utc. 
2, Bad treatment. 
Fo MISU BEE. va. fut and w/e. } To treat or 
ute improperly; to abuſe, Seuth. 
M+4U'SE. / {trom the verb.] 
1. Avid or exus) treatment 
2. Wrong or erroncous uſe. ecke. 
3. Mifepplication ; abute. Atterbury. 
Fo MEWE'EN. v. x. [is and ween.] Io 
mwmugge; todiſtruſt:: obtolete. Spenſer. 
Us MISWE/NF. u, N. (us and yendan, Sax. ] 
To go wrong: obſolete, Fairfax. 
MI'SY. J A kund of minerzl. Hitl. 
MITE. / [ mite, French; t, Dutch. 
1. A IMmall lefcet found in cheele or corn; a 
--— weevil, Philips. 
2. The twentieth part of a grain. Arbuthnot. 


Shakſpeare. 


3- Any thing proverbially fmall. Dryden. 
4 A Ttmail particle. * Rey. 
MITE'LUA. V A plant. ider. 


MI"THRIDATE. / One of the capital medi- 
eines of the ſhops, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of ineredients, and has its name from its 

Inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus Quincy. 
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M'OB 


MI'TIGANT. 2. [mitigazt, Lat.] Levicuty 
lenitive. 
Te MI'TIGATE. v. a. {mitigo, Latin. 
1. To ſoiten; to make leis rigorous. Maler. 
2. To alleviate ; to make mild. Hooker. 
3. To mollity; to make leis ſevere. Milton. 
4. Vo cool; to moderate. Addijon. 
MITIGA'TION, / | mitigatio, Lat.] Abate - 
ment of any thing penal, harſh, or paintul. 
Bacon. 
MI“ TRE. /. te, French; mitre, Latin. ] 
1. An ornament for the head. Dryden. 
a. A kind of epiſcopal crown. Waits. 
MI'TRE. ? /. | Among workmen. ] A mode 
MI'TER. of joining two boards together. 
MI'TRED. a. (vine, Fr. from mitre. | Adorn- 
ed with a mitre. EY A 
MI'TTENT: @. { wittens, Latin. ] Sending 
forth ; emitting. Wiſeman. 
MI'TTENS. J. | mitains, French. 
1. Coarſe gloves tor the winter. Peacham. 
2. Gloves that cover the arms without cover- 
ing the fingers. 
MITTIMUS. Lat.] A warrant by which 
_ a juſtice commits an offeader to priſon. 
To MIX. v. a, [ miſceo, Latin. 
1. To unite to ſomething elſe. Hofer. 
2. To unite various ingredients into one maſs. 


Efaras. 
3. To form of dificrent ſubſtances. Hacox. 
4. To join; to mingle. Sbalſpeare. 


To MIX. v. u. To be united into one maſs by 
mutual intromifhon of parts. Milton. 
MI'XEN. /. mien, Saxon. ] A dunghilz a 
layſtal. i 
MI'XTION. I {mixtion, French. ] Mixture ; 
contuſion of one thing with another. Digby. 
MI'X T.LY. ad. | from mix. } With coalition 
of different parts into one. 
MIUXTFURE. /. | mixtura, Latin. } 
1. The act of mixing; the ſtate of being 
mixed, | Arnet. 
2. A maſs formed by mingled ingredients. 
3. That which is added aud med. Addifor. . 
MI'ZMAZE. /. A mae; a labyrinth. Locke. 
MI'ZZEN. /. | mezcan, Dutch. | The maſt in 
the ſtern or back part of a thip. Baitcy. 
MI'ZZY. /. A bog; a quagmire. Ainſworth. - 
MNEMO'NICKS, V [| pearnwonan. | The art 
ot memory. 
MO. a. { ma, Saxon. ] Making greater num- 
ber; more: obſolete. Spenſer. 
MO. ad. Further; longes : obſolete, 44. 
Ta MOAN. . 4. from menan, Saxon, 40 
grieve. ] To lament; to deplore. 
To MOAN, . u. To grieve; to make lamenta- 
tion. 7 homfor. 
MOAN. / Lamentation; audible ſorrow. $4. 
MOAT. / | wotte, French. A canal of water 
round a houfe or caſtle tor detence. Sidney. 
To MOAT. v. 4. matter, Fr.] To ſurround 
with canals by way of defence. Dryden. 


MOB. / {from Me.] A Kind of female un- 
dreſs for the head. | 

MOB. /. [contracted from meb//e, Latin. ] The 

Dryden. 


growd ; a tumultuous rgut. 


MOD 


To MOB. v. a. [from the noun.] To hatafs, 
or overbear by fiimult. 

MO'BBISH. a. [from .] Mean; done after 
the manner of the mob. 

MO! BBT. / An American drink made of po- 
tatoes. 

MOBILE. / [ mobile, French.] The popu- 
lace ; the rout; the mob. L' Eftranpe. 

MOBULITY. /. Fmobilith, Fr. mobilitas; Lat.] 


t. The power of being moved. Locke. 
2. Nimbleneſs; activity. Dlackmore. 
3. | In cant language. ] The populace. ' Dry. 
4. Fickleneſs; inconftancy. Ainſworth, 


To MO'BLE. v. a. To dreſs groſsly or in- 
elegantly, Shakſpeare. 
MOCHO. r Mocho-flonest are re- 
late@ to the agat, of a clear horny gray, with 
delineations repreſonting moſſes, ſhrubs, and 
branches, black, brown, and red, in the ſub- 
france ot the one: Woodww ts d. 
To MOCK. v 4. [worguer; French. 
1. To deride; to laugh at ; to ridicule. 7:5. 
2. To deride by imitation ; to mimick in 
contempt. Shakfpeure. 
3. To defeat ; to clude; Shakſpeare. 
4. To fool ; to tautalive 3 to play on con- 


temptuouſly. Milton. 
To MOCK. v. 2. To make contethptitous 
port. *. 


1 . | from the verb.] 
. Ridicule ; act of conte mpt ; fleer; ſneet; 
— ; flirt. TM lorf x. 
2. Imitation; mimickry. Cruſbu a- 
MOCK. 2 Falſe; counterfeit ; not reat. Dry 
MO'CK ABLE 2: Expoled to derifin. SL 
OCK-PRFIFVET. 
MOCK-WPLLOW. 7 Plants. Aigſwertb. 
MO CK EL. @.{ the ſame with mici/e. Much; 
many. Epdenfer. 
MO'CKER. Y [from e.] ©- 

t. One who mocks ; x feorner ; Dre offer. 88. 
2. A decciver; ax eluſory impoſtor 
MO'CKERY. / nocvnerie, French. ] i 
0 Derifiort; fcbfn; tportive inſult. Matt. 

idicule; contem ptuous merriment. A, 
port; Fu bject df laughter. Shut iyrure. 
4: Vanity of attempt; vain effort Shak/p. 
5. Imitation; coutttertel: appeirance 7 vain 
ſhow, Sbalſpeure. 
O CKING- BIRD. 7 u American bird, 
which imitates the notes of other birds. 
MO'CKINGLY. ad. [from AoAery.] In 
contempt j petulan ly ; with infult. 
MO'CKING-STOCK.# farorting nnd fort. | 
A bytt for merriment. 
MO'DAL. 2. Lu, Pr. | mages to the 
form or mode, not the eſenct e. 
MODA*LITY. / { from »:: dat!) * webt 1 
ditt. tende; modal accident. Helder. 
mo ode, French; modus, Latin. 
External variety; accidental diſerimiua- 
tos accillient. Warts. 
2. Graditiou x degree! "Pope. 
3. Minner ; method; form; faffion- Tay/. 
4- State; qualify. Suprure. 
3. 5 * cbilom. Axe. 


MOD 


MODEL. / {modele,” Fr. mant, Latin. ) 
1. A repretentation in little of ſomething 
made or done. Addiſon. 
2. A copy to be imitated. Hooker. 
3. A mould; any thing which ſhows or gives 
the ſhape of that which it enclotes: Sp. 
4 Standard; that by which any thing is 
meaſured, par 

To MODEL. v. a. [ modeler, French. I 
plan; to ſhape; to mould; to form; E 


lineate. Addifen. 
MO*DEELER. /. {from model.] Planner z 
ſchemer ; contriver. SpeHator.. 


MO- DERATE. a. fmoderdtus, Latin. | 


1. Temperate; not exceſſive. Eeelus. 
2. Not hot of temper. $wi77. 
3. Not luxurious; not expenſive. $hat/p. 


4. Not extreme in opinion; not ſanguine in 


A tenet. Smalridgze. 
5. Placed berween extremes; holding the 
mean. Hooher. 
6, Of the middle rate. Dryd+>. 


To —_ TE. v. 4. [ modevor, Latin. Þ 
To regulate 3 to reftrainz vo Mill ; to pa- 


ity to quiet z to repreſs. Seenfer. 
2. To make temperate z to qualify. .Blactm. 
MO'DERATELY. ad. from avacrate.}] 
1, Temperately ; mildly. 
2. Ina middle degree. Walker. 


MO'DERATENESS. [from moderate. 1 
State of beinlg moderate; temperateneſs. 

M OPERATION. /. [mederatis, Latin.] 
1. Forbearance of extremity; the yy 
temper to party violence 3 ſtate of keepi 
a due mean between extremes. Herber. 


2. Calmneſs of mind; equanimity. Miitor. 
3. Frugulity in expence. infevortÞ, 


—_—_ RATOR. . | moderator; Latin. } 

. The perſon or thing that <alitis or re- 
n Walter. 
2. One who preſides in a difputztion; to rer 
ſtrain the parties from indetency, aud con- 
tine them to the queſtion. Bac 

MODERN. a. { moderne, French. 
1. Late; recent; not ancient; ut antique. 
Bacon. Pier. 
— In Shakfpeart, vulgar; mean; common. 

r 'Fhoſe who have lived lately, 
oppoſed to the ancients. Boylk. 


To MO'DERNISE. v. a. To adapt ancitar 


compoſitions to mbdern perſons or things. 
MO'DERNISM. / Deviation from che än- 

cient and claflica} manner. Swi 
MO'DERNNESS. /. [from modern. ] enn 
MO DEST. a. | nodefie, French, | 

t. Not arrogant ; hot preſuraptuous. You 

2. Not impudent ; not forward. 

3. Not looſe; not unchaſte. 8 

4. Not exceſſive ; not extreme. TRA 
MO'DESTLY. af. [from mrodef.] 

1. Not arrogantly; not preſamptucufly. Sto. 

2. Not impudently 3 not forwardly z with 

reſpect. Sbakſpere. 

3. Noc looſely ; not lewdly ; with decency; 

Not exceſſively; with moderation. - 


MO bbs rv. / Lell, Fr; mnie Lat.] 
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1. Not arrogance ; not preſumptuouſneſs. 
2. Not impudence ; not forwardneſs. 
3- Moderation ; decency. Sbalſpeare. 
4- Chaſtity; purity of manners. Dryden. 
MO'DESTY-PIECE. / A narrowlace which 
runs along the upper part of the ſtays before, 
being part of the tucker. Addiſon. 
M@ DICUM. /. [ Latin. ] Small portion; pit- 
tance. ryden. 
MO'DIFIABLE. a. { from modify.] That may 
be diverſified by accidental differences. Locke. 
MO'DIFICABLE. a. [from medify.] Diver- 
ſifiable by various modes. 
MODIFICA'TION,F{. [modification, French.] 
The aQt of modifying any thing, or giving it 
new accidental differences of external quali- 
ties or mode. Newton. 
To MO'DIFY. v. a. [ niedifier, French. ] 
1. To change the external qualities or acci- 
dents of any thing; to ſhape, Newton. 
2. To ſoften ; to moderate. Dryden. 
To MO'DIFY. v. x. To extenuate. L'Efr. 
MO DILLON. /,. [ French. ] Modillons, in 
architecture, are little brackets which are of- 
ten ſet under the corinthian and compoſite 
orders, and ſerve to ſupport the projecture of 
the larmier or drip. Harris. 
MO'DISH. a. {from mede.] Faſhionable ; 
tormed according to the reigning cultom. 
| . Addiſon. 
MO'DISHLY. ad. Faſhionably. Locke. 
MO'DISHNESS. / [from modiſb.] Affecta- 
tion of the faſhion. 
To MO'DULATE. v. @. [ meduler, Lat.] To 
form ſound to a certain key, or to certain 
notes. Gree. 
MODULA'TION. / [from medu/ate.] 
1. The act of forming any thing to certain 
proportion. . Woodward. 
2. Sound modulated; harmony, Thomſon. 
MO'DULATOR. /. { from modu/ate.] He who 
- forms ſounds to a certain key ; a tuner. Der. 
MO'DULE. / [modulzs, Latin.] An empty 
repreſentation; a model. Sbalſpeare. 
MDD. / ¶ Latin. ] Something paid as a com- 
penſation for tithes on the fuppoſition of be- 


ing a moderate equivalent. Swift. 
MO DWALL. / Cie.] A bird. Ainſw. 
MOE. a. [ma, Saxon, See Mo.] More; a 
greater number. Hooker. 


MO'HAIR. / [mobere, French.] Thread or 
ſtuff made of camels or other hair. Pope. 

MOHOCk. / The name of a cruel nation of 
America given to ruffians who infeſted the 
ſtreets of Loudon. 

MO'IDERED. @. Crazed; mudded. Ainfw, 

MO'IDORE. / A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound ſeven ſhillings. 

MOIETV. Vite, French, from oien, the 
middle. ] Half; one of two equal parts. Clar. 

To MOI1L. v. a. [er, French. ] 

1. To daub with dirt.  Kinelles. 
2. To weary. | Chapman. 
To MOIL. v. n. [mouiller, French. ] 

1. To labour in the mire, Bacon. 


2. To toil; to drudge. | L' Eftrange. 


Dennis. 


MOL 


MOIST. a. [meifte, French. ] 

1. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet in 4 
ſmall degree. Pope. 

2. Juicy ; ſucculent. Ainſw. 
To MOIST, v. a. [from moift. | T9 
To MO'ISTEN. 5 make damp; tomake wet 

to a ſmall degree ; to damp. Shakſpeare: 
MO'ISTENER. / [from moiffen. ] The per- 

ſon or thing that moiſteus. | 
MO'ISTNESS. /. [from .] Dampneſs: 

wetneſs in a ſmall degree, Addiſon, 
MO'ISTURE. V [ moiteur, Fr. from moift. } 

1. State of being moiſt z moderate wetneſs. 

Sidney, 

2. Small quantity of liquid. Addiſon. 
MOKES of a net. The meſhes. Ainſworth, 
MO'K Y. a. Dark; murky. Ainſworth. 
MOLE. / { mel, Saxon; mole, French. } 

1. A ſormleſs concretion of extravaſated blood, 

which grows into a kind offleſh in the uterus, 


and is called a falle conception. Quincy. 
2. A natural ſpot or diſcoloration of the 
body Pope. 


3. A mound ; a dike. Sandy:. 
4- A little beaſt that works under ground. 
MO'LEBAT. / A fiſh, Ainſw. 
MO'LECAST. / | mole and caft.] Hillock caſt 

up by a mole. | Mortimer. 
MO'LECATCHER. / [ mo/e and catcher. | 
One whoſe employment is to catch moles. 
MO'LEHILL. / [mole and /.] Hillock 
thrown up by the mole working under ground. 
To MOLE'ST. v. a. {| moleftus, Latin. | To 
diſturb; to trouble 3 to vex. ke, 
MOLESTA'TION. /. [molefia, Latin. ] Dif- 
turbance; unegſineſs cauſed by vexation. Br, 
MOLE'STER. /. from mo/eft. One who diſ- 
turbs. 
MO'LETRACK. / { mole and tract. ] Courſe 
of the mole under ground. Mortimer. 
MO'LEWARP. / | mo/4 and peonpan, Sax. 
A mole ; properly mouldwarp. Drayton. 
MO'LLIENT. a. [ molliens, Latin. ] Softening, 
MO'LLIFIABLE. a. [from mollify.}] That 
may be ſoftened. 
MOLLIFICA'TION. / [from u. 
1. The act of mollifying or ſoftening. Bacon. 
2. Pacification ; mitigation, Shakſpeare. 
MO LLIFIER. / | from . 
1. That which ſoftens ; that Which appeaſes, 
Bacon. 
2. He that pacifies or mitigates, 
Te MO'LLIEY. v. 4. [mollio, Latin. ] 
1. To ſoften; to make ſoft. 
2. To aſſuage. Hſaiah. 
3. To appeaſe ; to pacify ; to quiet. Spenſer. 
4. To qualify; to leflea any thing harſh er 
burdeniome. Clarendon. 
MOLO'SSES. 2 / [| me/azzs, Italian. ] Trea- 
MOLA'SSES. cle ; the ſpume or icum ot 
the juice of the lugar cane, 
MO'LTEN. The part. pail. from melt. 
MO'LY./. [ moly, Latin.] Moly, or wild gar- 
lick, is of ſeveral forts: as, the great moly of 
Homer, Indian moly, the moly of Hungary, 
ſerpenti moly, the yellow moly, Mortimer. 
3 


MON 


MOME. / A dull, ſtupid blockhead; a ſtock ; 
a poſt. Shakſpeare. 
MOMENT. / [ moment, Fr. momentum, Lat.] 
1. Conſequence ; importance; weight; va- 


lue. Bentley. 
2. Force; impulſive weight; actuating power. 
Ben Jonſon. 


3. An indiviſible particle of time. Prior. 
MOME'NTALLY. ad. [from momentum, Lat.] 
For a moment. '. Brown. 
MOMENTA'NEOUS. a. [ momentaneus, 
MO'MENTANY. Lat. momentanie, 
French. |] Laſting but a moment. Bacon. 
MO'MENTARY. a. {from moment.] Laſting 
' for a moment; done in a moment. Dryden. 
MOME'NTOUS. a. | from momentum, Latin. 
Important ; weighty ; of conſequence. Addi/. 
MO'MMERY. / for mummery; momerie, 
French. ] An entertainment in which maſkers 
play frolicks. Rowe. 
MO'NACHAL. a. [ monacal, Fr.] Monaſtick ; 
relating to monks, or conventual orders. 
 MO'NACHISM. V | monacbiſme, Fr.] The 
ſtate of monks ; the monaſtick life. 
MO'NAD. [LA,] An indiviſible thing. 
MO'NADE. 5 i More. 
MONARCH. /. [ wy 
1. A — 6, are with abſolute autho- 
rity; a king. Temple. 
2. One ſuperiour to the reſt of the ſame kind. 
3. Prefidrnt. Shakſpeare. 
MONA'RCHAL. a. [from monarch. }] Suiting 
a monarch ; regal; princely; imperial. Milt. 
MONA'RCHICAL, . [ airagyini;.] Veſted 
in a fingle ruler. Brown. 
To MO'NARCHISE. v. . [from monarch. ] 
To play the king. Shakſpeare. 
MO'NARCHY. / [Lv bie, Fr. worapyia. ] 
t. The government of a ſingle perſon. Alterb. 
2. Kingdom; empire. Shakſpeare. 
MO'NASTERY. /. [monafterium, Latin. ] 
Houſe of religious retirement; convent ; ab- 


bey; cloiſter. Dryden. 
MONA'STICAL.? a. | monafticus, Lat. | Re- 
MONA'STICE. ligiouſly recluſe; per- 


taining to a monk. Brown. 
MONA'STICALLY. ad. Recluſely; in the 
manner of a monk. Swift. 
MO'NDAY. /. f from moon and day.] The 
ſecond day of the week. 
MO'NEY./. [ monnoye, French. It has pro- 
perly no plural ; but monies was formerly 
uſed for ſums. ] Metal coined for the purpoſes 


of commerce, Swift. 
MO'NEYBAG. / [ money and bag.] A large 


purſe. Shakſpeare. 
MO'NEYBOX. / [| money and box. ] A till; 
repoſitory of ready coin. ds 


MO'NEYCHANGER. / [money and change.] 


A broker in money. Arbuthnot. 
MO'NEYED. a. { from worey.] Rich in mo- 
ney : often uſed in — to theſe who 
are poſſeſſed of lands. Locke. 


MO'NEYER. / [from money. ] 
1. One that deals in money ; a banker. 
- 2. A coiner of money. k 


* 


MON 
MO'NEYLESS. a. from moncy.] Wanting 
money ; pennileſs. Swifr. 
MO'NEYMATTER. / [money and matter.] 
Account of debtor and creditor. Artxthmor. 
MO'NEYSCRIVENER. / [ money and ſcri- 
vener. | One who raiſes money for others. Ar. 
MO'N A trh . A plant. 
MO'NEYSWORTH. /. { money and woreb.] 
Something valuable. L' Eftrange. 
MO'NGCORN. / | mang, Saxon, and cor. ] 
Mixed corn : as, wheat and rye. 
MO'NGER. / | manzene, Saxon, a trader. ] 
A dealer ; a ſeller. Hudi bras, 
MO'NGREL. a. | irom mang, Saxon, or men- 
en, to mix, Dutch. ] Of a mixed breed. 
MO'NIMENT. /. [Crom mente, Latin. ] It 
ſeems to ſignify inſcription in Spenſer. 
To MO NIS H. v. a. ones, Latin. | To ad- 
moniſh. Aſcbam. 
MO'NISHER. / [from moniſb.] An admo- 
nither ; à monitor. 
MONI'TION. / [monitio, Latin.) 
1. Information; hint. . Holder. 
2. Inſtruction; document. L' Eftrange. 
M@&@NITOR. J. | Latin.] One who warns of 
faults, or informs of duty. It is uſed of an 


upper ſcholar in a ſchool commiſſioned by 


the maſter to look to the boys. Locke. 
MO'NITORY. a. { monitorius, Lat.] Convey- 
ing uſeful inſtruction ; giving admonition. 
MO'NITORY.F. Admonition ; warning. Fac, 
MONK. V | wovayis. ] One of a religious com- 
munity bound by vows to certain obſervances. 
| Kinolles. 
MO'NKERY./. [ from mort. ] The monaſtick 
lif 


e. Hall. 
MO'NKEY. /. [ monikin, a little man.] 

1. An ape; a baboon; a jackanapes. An 

animal bearing ſome reſemblance of man. 

2. A word of contempt, or ſlight kindneſs. 
MO'NKHOOD. /. | monk and B The 

character of a monk. Atterbury. 
MO'NKISH. 2. [from want.] Monaſtick ; 


pertaining to monks. Smith. 
MONKS-HOOD.F. A plant. Ainſworth. 


MONKS-RHUBARDB. / A ſpecies of dock. 

MO'NOCHORD. /. | wovS- and yogth. ] An 
inſtrument ot one ſtring. arris. 

MONO'CULAR. } a [ wir and ect.] 

MONO CULOUS. 5 One-eved. Glanville. 

MONO DV. /. (. A poem ſung by 

one perſon not in dialogue. 

MONO'GAMIST. / | «bros and yawe;.] One 
who difallows ſecond marriages. | 

MONO'GAMY. / [wins and yautiu.] Mar. 
riage of one wife. 

MO'NOGRAM. / [ wivos and y 14 
cipher ; a character compounded of ſeveral 
letters. | 

MO'NOLOGUE. F/. [LL and Miyes.] A 
ſcene in which a perſon of the drama ſpeaks 
by himlelf; a ſoliloquy. Dryden. 

MO'NOMACHY. ICA i] Aduel;a 
fingle combat. ö 

MO NOME. / In algebra, a quantity that has 
but one denomination or name. Harris, 
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MONOPE'TALOUS. a. {byes and cr 


It is uſed for ſuch flowers as are formed out 
of one leai, howſoever they may be feem- 


ingly cut into many {mall ones. Quincy. 
ONO POLIS T. / | moropolent, Fr.] One 
who by engroſſing or patent obtains the og 
wer or privilege of vending any commodicy. 
To MONO'POLIZE. v. . | iv; and te. 
To have the ſole power or privilege of venu- 
ing any commodity, Arbutbnet. 
MONO POLY | pororunie. | The excluſive 
privilege of feiling any thing. Shakſpeare. 
MONO'PTOTE. /. Abxoe and mac, A 
noun uſed only in ſome one oblique cafe. ' 
MONO'STICH./. | ptorsgeyon.] A compolition 
of one verſe. 
MONOSYLLA'BICAL. a. [from mone/ylla- 
ble. ) Conſiſting of words ot one ſyllable, 
MONOSY'LLABLE- /. Ad. and owaafth. | 
A word of only one ſyllable. Dryden. 
MONOSY'LLABLED. a,{trom nue. 
Conſiſtiag of one ſyllable. Cleavelant. 
MONO'TONY. /. (Ae ] Vailormity of 
found f want of variety ih cadence- Pope. 
MC NSTEUR. J. French.] A erm of re- 
proach for a Frenchman. _ Sbakſpeare. 
MONSO ON. /. | monjon, French. ] Monſoon; 
are ſhifting trade winds in the Eaſt Indian 
ocean, which blow periddicaly;; ſome for 
half a year ove way, others but fot three 
months, and then ſhiit und View fof fix or 
. three months directly contrary. Harris: 
MONSTER. V {mron/irum, Latin.] | 
1. Something out of the common order of 
nature. Let kx. 
2: Something horrible for deformity, witk- 
eduefs, or miſchief. Her. 
To MONSTER. v. 4. {from the noun,} To 
put out of the common order of things. % 
MONSTRO SIT V. irom monfirows..) 
MONSTRUO'SITY.y The ſtate of bring 
monſtrous, or out of the common order ol 
the univerſt. Hagen. Shatfprave, 
MO'NSTROUS. a. eee, Laus. 
1. Deviatiog from the ſtated: order of na- 


ture. Locke. 
2. Strange; wonderful. Shakjpeave, 
3. Irregular ; enormous. Pope. : 


4. Shocking z hateful. Hoch. 
MO'NSTROUS. ad, Excectingiy z very much. 
A cant term. aur. 
MO"NSTROUSLY., ad. from . 
1. In a manner out of the common order wf 
nature; ſhockingly ; terribly ;; horribly- Sc “. 
2. Joa great or enormous degree. Dx. 
MONSTROUSN ESS. 1. [trem monftroms. | 
/ Enormilty; irregular fiature of behaviour. J. 
MONTANT „[Fr.] A term in ſeneing. Sh, 
MCNITERC. /. R A borſeman cap. 
5 | Bacon, 
MONTE'TH. / | from the name of the inven- 
tor. A veſiel in which glaſſes are waſhed: King. 
MONT H. /. {[mona$, Savon. Aſpace'ef 
time either incalured by the ſun or moon : 
the lunar month 45 che time between the 
change and change, or the time in which the 


OO 


moon comes to the ſame point; the folar 
month is the time in which the ſun paſſes 
through @ ſign of the zodiack: the calendar 
months, by which we reckoa time, are un- 
equally of thirty or oyc-and-thirty days, ex- 
cept February, which is of eweaty-cight, 
and in leap year of twenty- nine. 

MONTII's wizd. /. Longing defire. Shakfp. 

MO'NTHLY. a, | trom mont. 

1. Continving a month; periormed in 2 
mouth. 5 Bentley. 
2. Happening every month, Dryden. 

MO'NTHLY. ad. Once in a month. Hisoter. 

MUONTO[R. V French. In horfemanſhip, 
a ſtone as high as the ſtirrups, which riding- 
maſters mount their horles from. 

MO'NUMENT. /. [monament, French. 

1. Any thing by which the memory of per- 
ſons or things is preſerved 5 a memorial. Ka/. 
2. A tomb; a cenotaph, ? Pepe. 

MONUME'NTAL. . { from monument. | 
1. Memorial ; preſerving memory. 1%. 
2. Raiſed in howour of the dead; belonging 


to a tomb. Craſbaw. 
MOOD. /. {medur, Latin. ] p 
1. The ferm of an argument. Baker. 
2. Style of muſick. Milton. 


3. The chauge the verb undergoes in lome 
languages, to fignify various intentions of the 
mind, is called mood. Clarke. 
4. bfrommod, Gothick ; mod, Sax. ] Temper 
of mind ſtate of mind as atfected by any 


puſſion ; diſpoſition. Adden. 
8. Auger tage heat of mind. Hwtery. 
MU'ODY, a. | trom mod. ] 

1. Angry; out of humour. Shakſpeare, 

2. Mental ; iütellectual. $hakſ/petre. 


MOON. VU. 
i. The changing luminary of the nights call- 
ed by potts Cynthia or Phæbe. Shatfpeare. 
2. A month. Aing worth, 
MOON.BEAM. / {moon and ben.] Ray of 
maar light.  Bacesn. 
MOON-CALF. {moon and calf; } 
1. A monſter : a {alle conception; ſuppoſed 
perhaps anciently to be produced by the in- 
tluence of the moon.  Shakſprere. 
2. A dolt; a ſtupid fellow, Dryden. 
MOON-EYED. a. { moon andeye; } 
1. Having eyes affected bythe revolutions of 
the moon. | 
2. Dim-eyed; purblind. Ainſworth. 
MOONFE'RN, / A plant. Ainſworth. 
MODN- FISH. / Moon-#/b is ſo called, becauſe 
the tail hn is ſhaped like a half-moon, Grew. 
MO'ONLESS. a. | from moor. | Not enlighten- 
ed by the moon. Dryden. 
MO'ONLIGHT. /. [moor and /ight.] The 
light aflorded by the moon. fHortey, 
MU'QNLICHT. a. Illuminated by the moon. 


7 | Pope, 
MOON:6EED./. {meniſpermum, Latin. ] A 
plant. Midler. 
MO'ONSHINE. V len and ire: | | 
1. The luftre of the moon. Sbatſpeare. 
a. In buricſque. | A month; Shakfpeare. 


MOR 


MO'ONSHINE. 2. [moor and inc.] lus 
MO ONSHINV. 1 minated by the moon. 
MO ONSTONE. /. A kind of ſtone. Ain, 
MOONS TRUCK. a. | moon and fruek ) Lu- 
natick ; affected by the moon. ilton. 
MO'ON.-TREFOIL. V [medicago, _ 
plant. ler. 
MO" ONWORT. / {moon and wort. | Sta- 
tionflower ; hoveſty, 
MO'ONY. a. [from moor. ] Lunated ; having 
' a. creſcent for the ſtandard reſembling the 
moon. Philips. 
en. . | meer, Dutch; modder, Teut. clay.] 
A marih; a fen; a beg; 1 of low 
= | warery grounds. Spen/er. 
maurus, Lat.] A negro; . 1 
1 106. 2. Farorer, French.] Te faſten 
by anchors or otherwiſe. Dryden. 
To MOOR, v. . To be fixed by anchors; to 
be ſtationed. Arbutbror. 
To blow a MOOR. To ſound the horn in 
triumph, and call in the whole company of 
hunters. Ainſworth, 
MO'ORCOCK. / Leer and cock, ] The male 
of the moorhen. 
MO'ORHEN../. | moor and hen.] A fowl that 
feeds in the fens, without web teet. Hacen. 


MO'ORISH, a. [from moor.) Fenny; marſhy ; 
H 


watery. ale. 
MO'OKLAND. /. [moor and land.] Marth ; 
fen ; watery ground, Swift. 


MO'ORSTONE./. A ſpecies of granite. Wood. 
MO'ORY. a. [from moor. | Mariby ; tenny ; 
wate Fairfax. 
MOO 4 . The large American deer 
To MOOT. v. 4. To plead a mock cauſe ; to 
ſtate a point of law by way of exerciſe, as was 
done in the inns of court at appointed times. 
MOOT caſe or point, A point or cafe unſet- 
tled and diſputable. Locke. 
MO'OQTED, . Plucked up by the root. Aiz/. 
MO'OTER. V {from moot, ] A dilputer of 
1 moot points. Wah. | 
IOP, moppa, Wel 
I. ee, or locks of wool, fixed to a 
long handle, with which maids clean the 
floors. Swift. 
2. A wry mouth made in contempt. Shak/p. 
To MOP. v. a. [trom the noun.] To rub with 
2 mop. 
To MOP. v. . [from meck.] To make wry 
, mouths in contempt. Shakſpeare. 
To MOPE. v . To be ſtupid ; todrowle; to 


be in a conſtant day-dream. Roxue. 
Te MOP E. v. a.. To make ſpititleſs; to de- 
prive of natural powers. Locke. 


MOPE-EYED. 2. Blind of one eye. Ainſte. 
MO'PPET. 2 /. A puppet made of rags, as 2 
MO'PSEY. mop is made; a fongling name 
tor a girl. Dryden. 
MO'PUS. / A drone; a dreamer, Swift, 
MO RAL. . [ moral, Fr. moralis, Latin. 
1. Relating wo the practice of men toward 
each other, as it may be virtuous or criminal, 
good or bad. Hooker. 
PR Reaſoning or inftruQting with regard to 


vice and virtue.” 
3- Popular; ſuch as is known or admitted in 


Shakſpedrs, 


the general buſineſs of lite. Tilletſons 
MO'RAL. / 

1. Morality practice or doctrine of the duties 

of life. Prior. 


2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction; the 
accommodation of a table to form the morals. 
Swift. 

To MO'RAL. v. . 2 the adi ective. } Ts 


moralize : not in Shakſpeare, 
MO'RALIST. / | moralife, French. | One 
who teaches the duties of life. Addiſon. 


MORA'LITY. {| moralite, Fr. from moral. 

1. The doctrine of the duties of lite; ethicks. 
Baker. 

2. The form of an action which makes it the 
ſubject of reward, or puniſhment. South. 

To MO*'RKALIZE. v. 8. { moralifer, Fr.] To 
apply to moral purpoſes; to explain in a mo- 
ral ſenſe. L' Ffirange. 

To MO'RALIZE. v. xn. To ſpeak or write on 
moral ſubjects. 

NO RALIZER, / [from moralize.] He who 

* moralizes. 

oy RALLY. ad. [from moral. 

In the ethical ſenſe. 

— According to the rules of virtue. Dryden 
8 Popularly. L'E how, 

* *RALS. /. [without a ſingular. }" oe ar 


tice of the duties of life ; behaviour with re- 
ſpeR to others. South, 
MORA'SS. / | morais, French.] Fen ; bog; 
moor. Waits 


MO'RBID. a. [ morbidus, Lat] Diſeaſed ; in 
a ſtate contrary to health, Arbathnot. 

MO'RBIDNESS. /. [from er.] State of 
being diſeaſed. 

MORBI'FICAL. 2 @. [ merbas and facie, Lat.] 

MORBI'FICE. Cautog difeaſes. Harvey: 

MORBO'SE. a. [ morbofas, Lat.] er 
from diſeaſe; not healthy. 

MORBO'SITY. # [from mor boſiini Latis. 7 
Diſeaſed ſtate : not in uſe. Eroxon. 

MORDA'CIOUS. a. | merdax, Lat.] ing 5 
apt to bite. 


MORDA'CITY. /. [ merdacitas, Lat) Biting 


quality. Bacan. 
MO' RDICANT. a. [ mordes; Lat. mordicants 
Fr.] Biting; acrid. Boyle, 


MORDICA'TION. / [from 9 he 
act of corroding or biting. acons 
MORE. a. {mape, Saxon. }] 
1. In greater quantity; in greater degree. $5. 
2. In greater number. Cawley. 
p Greater: not in uſe. A:. 
4. Added to ſome former number. Fon 
MORE. 44. 
1. To a greater degree. Beacon, 
2. The particle that forms the comparative 
degree: as, mare happy. Baton. 
3. Again ; a fecond time. Tathr. 
4. Longer ; yet continuing: with the nega- 
ive particle z r {ies no more. Shakſpeare. 
MORE: /: 


Auges quand 2 greater degree: $4. 


Rymey,” 


MOR 
2. Greater thing; other thing: he did more 


than bis fellows. Locke. 
3. Second time; longer time: be uli come 


#0 more. : Pope. 
MORE'L. /. [/olanum, Latin. 

1. A plaut. Frevoxx. 

2. A kind ot cherry. Mortimer. 


MOREO'VER. ad. | mere and over.] Beyond 
what has been mentioned; beſides. Shatſp. 
MORGLA'Y. / A deadly weapon. Ainjo, 
MORI'GEROUS. a. | morigerus, Lat.] Obe- 
dient; obſcquious. 
MO'RION. / [ Fr. } A helmet. Raleigh. 
MORI'SCO. / [ morifcs, Spaniſh.) A dancer 
of the mdrris or mooriſh dance. Shakſpeare. 
MO'RKIN. /. A wild beaſt, dead through fick- 
neſs or miſchance. Batley. 
MO'RLAND. / ſmonland, Saxon. ] A 
mountainous or hilly country. 
MO'RLING. / Wool plucked from a dead 
| MO'RTLING.t ſheep. Ainſworth. 
MO'RMO. J. { wegwa. | Bugbear; falſe terrour. 
MOKN. /. [ mapne, Saxon. | The firſt part 
of the day ; the morning. Lee. 
MO'RNING. /. The firſt part of the day; 
from the firſt appearance of light to the end of 
the firſt fourth part of the ſun's daily courte. 
MO'RNING. a. Being in the carly part of the 
day. Pope. 
MO'RNING-GOWN. / A loofe gown worn 
before one is formally dreſſed. Addiſon. 
MO'RNING-STAR. /. The planet Venus 
when ſhe ſhines in the morning. Spenſer. 
MORO'SE. a. {morous, Latin. ] Sour of tem- 
per; peeviſh ; ſullen. Watts. 
MORO'SELY. ad. Sourly; peevithly. G. of T. 
MORO'SENESS. /. | from moreo/e. ] Sourneſs ; 
eeviſhneſs. Watts. 
MORO'SITY. / [morgfras, Latin. ] Moroſe- 
neſs; ſournels ; peeviſhneſs. Clarendon. 
MO'RPHEW. /. [ morphee, Fr.] A ſcurſ on 
the tacc. 
MO'RRIS. [chat is, moorihh or 
MO-RRIS.DANCE.S wo nope 
1. Adance in which bells are gingled, or ſtaves 
or ſwords claſhed, which was learned by the 
Moors. Milton. Bacon. 
2. Nine mens Moanis. A kind of play with 
nine holes in the ground. Shak/peare. 
 MO'RRIS-DANCER.:-/. One who dances 4 
la moreſco, the moorith dance Temple, 
MO'RROW. / [mopzen, Saxon, ] 


1. The day after the preſent day, Cowley, 
2. To Moxxow. On the day after this 
. current day. - Prior. 
MORSE. /. [phoca.] A ſeahorſe. Brown, 


MO'RSEL. / | mor/e/lus, low Latin. 
1. A piece fit tor the mouth; a mouthful. Sh. 
2. A piece; a meal. L' Eftrange. 
3. A ſmall quantity: not proper. Boyle. 
MO'RSURE. /. { morſure, Fr. morſura, Lat.] 
The act of biting. 
MORT. /. -| morte, _ R 
1. A tune lounded at the death of the game. 
Shakſpeare, 
- 2. [morgt, Iſlandick.] A great quantity. 


MO'RTAL. 2. ſ[mortalis, Latin.) 
1. Subject to death; doomed ſometime to die. 


2. Deadly ; deſtructive. Bacon, - 
3. Bringing death. Pope. 

4. Human; belonging to man. Milton. 
5. Extreme; violent. Dryder. 


MO'RTAL. / Man; human being. Ticke/. 
MORTA'LITY. / f from morral.] . 
1. Sudjection to death; ſtate of a being ſub- 


ject to death. Wattr. 
2. Death. _ Shatſpeare, 
3. Power of deſtruction. Shakſpeare. + 
4. Frequency of death. raunt. 
Human nature. Pope. 


. 
MO'RTALLY. ad. [from mortal.) 


1. Irrecoverably ; to death. Dryden. 

2. Extremely; to extremity. Granville. 
MO'RTAR. /. [ mortarium, —_— 

t. A veſſel in which materials are broken by 

being pounded with a peſtle. Ray. 
2. A ſhort wide cannon out of which bombs 

are thrown. Granville. 


MO'RTAR. / [ morter, Dutch; mortier, Fr.] 
Cement made of lime and ſand with water, 
and uſed to join ſtones or bricks. Mortimer. 

MO'RTGAGE: /. Fort and gage, French. 
1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands 
of a creditor. Arbuthnot. 
2. The ſtate of being pledged. Bacon, 

To MO'RTGAGE. v. a. To pledge; to put 
to pledge. . Arbuthnot. 

MORTGAGE'E.F. [from mortgage. ] He that 
takes or receives a mortgage. Temple. 

MO'RTGAGER. /. | trom mortgage. ] He that 
gives a mortgage. 

MORTI'FEROUS. &@. [ mortifer, Lat.] Fatal ; 
deadly; deſtructive Hammond. 

MORTIFICA'TION. /. | mortification, Fr. 
1. The ſtate of corrupting, or lofng the vital 
qualities; gangrene. Milton. 
2. Deſtruction ot active qualities. Bacon. 
3. The act of ſubduing the body by hardſhips 
and macerations. Arbuthnet. 
4. Humiliation; ſubjection of the paſſions. 

5. Vexation ; trouble. L' Eftrange. 

To MO'RFLFY. v. @. | mortifer, French. 

1. To deſtroy vital qualities. 

2. To deſtroy active powers, or effentia! 
qualities. Buco. 
3. To ſubdue inordinate paſſions. Shat/p. 
4 To macerate or haraſs the body to com- 
pliance with the mind. Brown. 
5. To humble; to depreſs; to vex. Addi/cr. 

To MO'RTIFY. v. x. 


1. To gangrene; to corrupt. . Bacon, 
2. To be ſubdued ; to die away. 
3. To practiſe religious ſeverities. Law, 


MO'RTISE. J [| mortaiſe, Fr.] A hole cut into 
wood that another piece may be put into it 
and form a joint. Shakſpeare. 

To MO'R TISE. v. a. To cut to a mortile; to 
join with a mortiſe. Drayton. 

MO'RTMAIN. J [ morte and main, Fr.] Such 
a ſtate of poſſeſſion as makes it unalienable. 

MO'RTPAY. / [mort and pay.] Dead pay; 
payment not - acm. 


MOT 


MO'RTRESS. / A diſh of meat of various 
kinds beaten together. Bacon. 
| MO'RKTUARY. J.{ morttraire, Fr, mortuarium, 
Lativ.]'A gift left by a man at his death to 
his pariſh church, for the recompence of his 

. perional tithes and offerings not duly paid in 
his lifetime, Harris. 

MOSA'ICK. a. [meſaigue, Fr.] Meoſaick is a 
kind of painting in 1mall pebbles, cockles, 
and thells of fundry colours. Motten. 

MO'SCHATEL. / A plant. Miller. 

MOSQUE. / [moſebit, Turkiſh. ] A Maho- 
metan temple. 

MOSS.. / [meoy, Saxon.] A plant. M/s, 
formerly tuppoled to be only an excreſcence 
produced from the earth and trees, is no leſs 
a perfect plant than thoſe of greater magni- 
tude, having roots, flowers, and feeds, yet can- 
not be propagated from feeds by any art. Mi//. 

To MOSS. v. a. | from the noun. | To cover 
with moſs, Shakfpeare. 

MO'SSINESS. /. [from .] The ſtate of 
being covered or overgrown with moſs. Bac. 

MO'SSY. a. { from meſz. ] Overgrown with 
moſs ; covered with mols. Pope. 

MOST. 2. the ſuperlative of more. | mayer, 
Saxon. ] Conſiſting of the greateſt number; 
conſiſting of the greateſt quantity. Ar buthnot. 

MOST. ad. 

I. In the greateſt degree. Locke. 
2. The particle noting the ſuperlative degree : 
as, the molt wiſe. 

MOST. , 
1. The greateſt number. Addiſon. 
2. The greateſt value. L' Eftrange. 
3. The greateſt degree; the greateſt quantity; 
the utmoit, Bacon. 

MO'STI CK. / A painter's ſtaff, Ainſworth. 

MO'STLY. ad. {from me.] For the greateit 
part. x Bacon. 

MO'STWHAT. ad. [Ne and * For the 
moſt part: obſolete. ammond. 

MOTA'TION. / Act of moving. 

MOTE. / { mor, Saxon.] A ſmall particle of 
matter; any thing proverbially little. Bacon. 

MOTE, for might, or muft. Spenſer. 

MOTH. /. [ mod, Saxon. | A ſmall winged in- 
ſe& that eats cloths and hangings. Dryden. 

MOTHER. / [moon, 3 
1. A woman that has born a child; correla- 
tive to ſon or daughter. Shakſpeare. 
2, That which has produced any thing. Ars. 
3. That which has preceded in time: as, 4 
mother church te chapels. 

4. That which requires reverence and obe- 
dience. Aylife. 
5. Hyſterical paſſion. Graunt. 
6. Atamiliar term of addreſs to an old woman. 
7. [moeder, Dutch.] A thick ſubitance 
concreting in liquors; the lees or ſcum con- 


creted. Dryden. 
MO'THER. «. Had at the birth; native: as, 
' mother wit. Shakſpeare. 


ToMO'THER. v.. To gather concretion. Dry. 
MO'THER ir law. J. The mother of a hui- 
baud ar wife. 


Matthew. 


MOV 


MOTHER V earl. /. A kind of coarſe pearl; 

Haktewill. 
MO'THER of thyme. /. A plant. Miller. 
MO'THERHOOD. . | from mether. | The 


office or character of a mother. one. 
MO'THERLESS. a. [from metber. ] Deſti- 
tute of a mother. Waller, 


MO'THERLY.a. [ mother and /ike.] Belonging 
to a mother; ſuitable to a mother, Raleigh. 
MO"THERLY. ad. [ from mother. ] In man- 
ner of a mother, Donne, 
MO'THERWORT. / f cardiaca.] A plant. 
MO'THERY, a. | from mother.] Concreted z 
tull of concretions;z dreggy ; feculent. 
MOTHMU'LLEIN. / [8/attaria, _ A 
plant. Mi ler. 
MO'THWORT. V [ merh and wort.] An herb. 
MO'THY. 2. | from mer6.] Full of moths. Sh, 
MOTION. / \ motio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of changing place. Milton. 
2. Manner of moving the body; port; gait, 


Waller. 
3. Change of poſture; action. Dryden. 
4. Agitation; inteſtine action. Cay. 
5. Direction ; tendency. Milter. 
6. Impulſe communicated. Dryden. 
7- Tendency of the mind. South, 
8. Propoſal made. Shakſpeare. 


To MO'TION, v. a. { from the noun.] Te 
propoſe, 
MO'TLIONLESS. @. from motion. ] Wanting 
motion; being without motion. &/achmore, 
MO'TIVE. @. { motives, Lat. 
1. Cauſing motion; having moment. Hooker, 
2. Having the power to move; having power 
to change place. Wilkins. 
MO'TIVE. V [metif, French.] 
1. That which determines the choice; that 
which incites the action. Locke, 
'2, Mover: notin ule. Shakſpeare, 
MO'TLEY. a. Mingled of various colours. S&, 
MO'TOR. /. (teur, Fr.] A mover. Brown. 
MO'TORY. 2. [ metorixs, Latin.] Giving 
motion. Ray. 
MO'TTO. V Cette, Italian.] A ſentence ar 
word added to a device, or prefixed to any 
thing written. Addiſon. 
Te MOVE. v. 4. [moves, Latin. ] 
1. To put out of one place into another; to 


put in motion. Fob. 
2. To give an impulſe to. Decay of Fiety, 
3. To propole ; to recommend. Davies. 
4. To periuade; to prevail on. South. 
5. To affect; to touch pathetically; to ſtir 
paſlion. Dryden. 
6. To make angry. Shakſpeare. 
7. To put into commotion. Ruth, 
$. To incite. Milton. 


9. To conduct regularly in motion. Milten, 
To MOVE. v. . 
1. To be in a ſtate of changing place. Milt. 
2. To go from one place to angther. SAH. 
3. To walk; to bear the body. Dryaen. 
4. To go forward, Dryden, 
5. To change the poſture of the hady in ce- 
remony. | Ether, 
MM 
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MO'VEARLE. . [from move.] 
1. Capable of being moved; not fixed; port- 


able, Addiſon. 
2. Changing the time of the year. Helder. 
MO'VEABLES. /. [merbles, Fr.] Goods; 


furniture: diſtinguiſhed from real or immove- 


able poſſeſſions, as lands or houſes. ap. 
MO'VEABLEN ESS. /. [from moveable.) 
Mobility; poſſibility to be moved. 
MO'VEABLY. ad. | from moveable.) So a3 
it may be moved. | Grew. 
MO'VELESS. a. Unmoved ; not to be put out 
of the place. Boyle. 
MO'VEMENT. /. Fmonvwement, French. 
1. Manner of moving. Pepe. 
2. Motion. Pope. 
MO'VENT. a. [movers, Lat.] Moving. Grew. 
MO'VENT. / . Latin. ] That which 
moves another. 
MO'VER. / [ from move. ] 
1. The perſon or thing that gives motion. &. 
2. Something that moves, or ſtands not ſtill. 
Dryden. 
3. A propoſer. Bacon. 
MO'VING. part. a. Pathetick ; touching; 
adapted to affect the paſſions. Blackmore. 
MO'VINGLY. ad. Pathetically; in ſuch a 
manner as to ſeize the paſſions. Addiſor. 
MOUTLD. / [mbegel, Swedith.] 
1. A kind ot coacretion on the top or outſide 
of things kept motionleſs and damp. Bacon. 
2. [molt, Saxon.] Earth; foil; ground in 
which any thing grows. Sandys. 
3. Matter of which any thing is made. Add. 
4. [molde, Spaniſh.] The matrix in which 
any thing is caſt, or receives its form, Black. 
. Caſt; form. Prior. 
1 The ſuture or contexture of the ſkull. Ain/. 
To MOULD. v. x. [from the noun. } To con- 
tract concreted matter; tv gather mould. Bac, 
To MOULD. v. a. To cover with mould; to 
corrupt by mould. K nolles. 
Te MOULD. v. @. om the noun, |] 
1. To form; to ſhape ; to model. /Yttor, 
2. To knead : as, to mould bread. Ain/. 
MO'ULDABLE. . {from wou/d. } That may 
be moulded. Bacon. 
MO'ULDER. / T from mox/d.) He who moulds, 
To MO'ULDER. v. r. ¶trom mou/d.) To be 
turned to duſt ; to periſh in duſt. C/arendoy, 
To MO'ULDER. »-. 4. | from mon/d. } To turn 
to duſt; to crumble. Pape. 
MO'ULDINESS., /. [from mox/dy. | The ttate 
of being mouldy. Bacon. 
MO'ULDING. / { from mox/d. } Ornamental 
cavities ih wood or ſtone. Moxon. 
MO'ULDWARP. / mold and peoppan, 
Saxon.] A mole; a ſmall animal that 
throws up the earth. Walton. 
MO'ULDY. a. [from end.] Overgrown 
with concretions. Addiſon. 
To MOULT. ». x. [muyten, Dutch. To 
ſhed br change the feathers ; to loſe feathers, 


J MOUNCH. 


J. MAUNCH. ö v. 4. To eat. Shakſpeare. 


Clanville. 


Sue ting. . 


M OU 
MOUND. /. ſniumvtin} Sito#; te dend! 
Any thing raiſed to fortify or defend. Mien. 
To MOUND. , a. ¶ from the noun.] To fots 
tify with a mound, 
MOUNT, F. {mont, French.] 
1. A mountain ; a hill, Dy yder. 
2. An artificial hill raiſed in a garden, or 
other place. Kinolles. 
3- A publick treaſure; a bank : obſolete. Ba. 
To MOUNT. v. . enter, French. 
1. To rife on high. Shatſprare. 
2. To tower to be built up to a great ele- 
vation. - Jö. 
3. To get on horſeback. Shalſpeare. 
4. ow amount.) To attain in value. Pope. 
To MOUNT. v. 8. 
1. To raife aloft; to lift on high, Sp. 
2. Toaſcend; to climb. Dryden. 
J. To place on horſeback. Dryder. 
4. To embelliſh with ornaments. 
5. To MouxT guard, To do duty and 
watch at any particular poſt. 
6. To Mod a carmon, To ſet a piece on 
its wooden frame for the more eaſy carriage 
and management in hiring it. 
MO'UNTAIN. / [montaigne, French.) 
1. A large hill; a vaſt protuberance of the 
earth, Milton 
2. Any thing proverbially huge. SH 
MO'UNTAIN. @. f mortars, Latin. ] Found 
on the mountains ; pertaining to the moun- 
tains; growing on the mountains. Shot, 
MOUNTAINE'ER. / | from mowntain.| 
1. An inhabitant of the mountains. Berley. 
2. A ſavage ; a ſreebooter; a ruſtick. Man 
MO'UNTAINET. / [from mountain. | A 
hillock ; a ſmall mount. Sidney. 
MO'UNTAINOUS. a. [from mountain.) 
1. Hilly ; full of mountains. Burnet, 
2. Large as mountains; huge. Prion, 
3. Inhabiting mountains. Baux. 
MO'UNTAINOUSNESS. Y State of being 
full of mountains. Brereuved. 
MO'UNTAIN-PARSLEY. /. [ ereeſelinum.)} 
A plant. 
MO'"UNTAIN-ROSE. / [chamerbedoiden- 
dron.} A plant. 
MO'UNTANT. a. [merntant, mo Rzfing 
on high. Shakſpeare. 
MO'"UNTEBANK./. [ monrave in dance, Ital.] 
1. A dottor that mounts a bench in the 
market, and boaſts his infallible remedics 
and cures. Fludibtas. 
2. Any boaſtful and falſe pretender. Shat/p. 
Ty MOOUNTEBANK. v. 8. { trom the poun. | 
To cheat by falſe boaſts or pretences. Shak/p. 
MO'UNTENANCE. V Amount of a thing in 


ſpace : oblolere. Sp-nſer. 
MO UNTER. / [from m#rownr.}] One that 
mounts. - | Drayton. 
MO'UNTY. / [meontte, French. ] The riſe 
of a hawk. | Sin. 


Te MOURN. v. =. [munnan, Saxon. 
1. To grieve; to be forrowtu. Bacon. 
2. To wear the habit of ſorrow. Pope. 
3. Toprelerye appearazce of grief. S. 


MOU 


d MOURN, . . ö 
1. To grieve for; to lament. . Addiſon. 
2. To utter in a ſorrowiul manner. Mille 
MOURNE. /. [morxe, French.) The round 
end of a ſtaff; the part of a lauce to which 
. the ſteel part is faxed. - Sidney. 
MO'URNER. / ( from mourn. } 
1. One that mourns ; one that grieves. Shad. 
2. One who follows a funeral in black. Dryd. 
3. Something uſed at funerals. Dryden. 
NO URNFUL. a. { mourn and f.] 
1. Having the appearance of ſorrow. Dryden. 
. Cauſing ſorrow. Sbakſpeare. 
3. Sorrowtul ; feeling ſorrow. Prior. 
4. Betokening ſorrow ; expreſſive of grief. $5. 
MO'URN FULLY. ad. Sorrowtully; with 
ſorrow. Shak/peare. 
MO'URNFULNESS. / | from mag] 
1. Sorrow; griet. 
2. Show of grief ; appearance of ſorrow. 
 MO'URNING.F{. { trom mavra. ] 
1. Lamentation ; ſorrow. '. Efqras. 
2. The drefs of lorrow. p 
MO'URNINGLY, gg. [from mowning.] 
With the appearance of ſorrowing. Shakfp. 
MOUSE. plural ice. /. I muy, Saxon. } The 
ſmalleſt of all beaſts f a little auimal haunt- 
ing houſes and corn ficlds. Derham. 
To MOUSE. v. x.{ from the noun. ] To catch 
mice. Shatkſpeare. 
MO'USE-EAR. {[ mpa/etis. ] A plant. Miller. 
 MO'USEHUNT. £{ maxfe and bunt. | Mouſer ; 
one that hunts mice. Shakſpeare. 
MO'USE-HOLE. /. | wou/e and bole. } Small 
hale. | Stilling flect. 
MOSER. { {from mouſe. ] One that catches 


mice. Swift. 


MO'USE-TALL.{ { myoſwra.] An herb. 
MO'USE-TRAP. /. {mouſe and trap.] A 
ſnare or gin ia which mice are taken. Hale, 
MOUTH. / nus, Saxon. 
1. The aperture in the head of any animal at 
which the food is received. Locke. 
2. The opening ;, that at which any thing 
enters ; the entrance. Arbuthnot. 
3. The inſtrument of ſpeaking. £' &ftrange. 
4. A ſpeaker ; a rhetorician ; the principal 
. orator. Addiſon. 
5. Cry ; yoice. Dryden, 
6. Diſtortion of the mouth; wry face. Aud. 
7% Down intbe Mou tu. Dejected ; clouded 
in the countenance. L' Eftrange. 
To MOUTH. wv. . ¶ from the noun. Lo ſpeak 
big ; to {peak in a itrong and loud voice; to 
vociterate. Addiſon. 
Te MOUTH. v. @. 
1. To utter with a voice affetedly big. Shak. 
2. To chew z to cat. Shakſpeare. 
3. To ſeize in the mouth. Dryden. 


4- To form by the mouth. brown, 


MO'UTHED. a. [from month.] Furniſhed 
with a mouth. Fepr. 

MO'UTH-FRIEND. F. | mauth and friend.) 
One who protetſes frieadthip without intend - 
ang it. Shatl/peare. 

dO'UTHFUL, {mouth aud full. ] | 


MUC 


1. What the mouth contains at once. | 
2. Any proverbially ſmall quantity. L' Vr. 
MO'UTH-HONOUR. { frouth and Sen.] 
Civility outwardly ex preiled without ſiace- 
rity. Shakſpeare. 
MO'UTHLESS. . { from mouth, Being with» 
out a mouth. | 
MOW. / [mope, Saxon, a heap.] A loft or 
chamber where hay or corn is laid up. Tufſer. 
To MOW. +. . ¶ from the noun.] To put in 
a mow. 
To MOW. v. a. preter. wowed, part. rows. 
[mapan, J Saxon. } 
1. Vo cut with a fithe. Spenſer. 
2. To cut down with ſpeed and violence. 
To MOW. v. x. To gather the harveſt. Waller. 
MOW. / [ moue, Fr.] Wr mouth; dif- 


o 


torted face. Shakſpeare. 
To MOW. v. . [from the noun.} To make 
mouths; to diſtort the face. Abus. 


To MO'WBURN. v. x. [ mow and burn. } To 
ferment and heat in the mow tor want of be- 


ing dry. Mortimer. 
MO'WER. / ( from mow. ] One who cuts with 
2 fithe. - Sbalſpeare. 


MO'XA./. An Indian moſs, uſed in the cure 
of the gout, by burning it on the 2 a2 
grieved. emple. 

MOVLE. /. A mule ; an animal rated be- 
tween the horſe and the als. '.: 

MUCH. a. | mucho, S8 anifh. ] 

1. Large in quantity; leng in time. Deut. 


2. Many lu number. Shatſp. 
MUCH. ad. | | | 

1. Inu a great degree; by far. Hebrews, 

2. To a certaip degree. ' Mark. 

3. To a great degree. Baker. 

4- Ouen, or long. Granville, 


. Nearly. Temple. 
MUCH. /. ' 
1. A great deal z multitude in number; 
abundance in quantity. Dryden. 
2. More than enough; a heavy fervice or 
burden. Milton. 
3. Any aſſignable quantity or degree. South. 
4- An uncommon thing ; ſomething Erange. 
. illorfom. 
5. To make Mee of, To treat with regard ; 
to fondle ; to pamper. Sidney. 
MUCH at one. Nearly of equal value ; of equal 
influence. | Dryden. 
MU'CHWHAT. ad. { much and whar.] Near- 
ly. Atterbiiry. 
MU'CHEL. 2. for muckle or mickle, [my cel, 
Saxon. ] Much. | | penſer, 
MU Clip. eee Latin. Sim ; muſty, 
MU'CIDNESS. / Hm mucid.) Slimineſs; 
muſtineſs. * Hinfwerth. 
MU'CILAGE. . -{mycilage, French] A 
{limy-or viſcous mats ; a body with moitture 
ſufficient to hold it together. © "Evelyn. 
MUCILA'GINOUS. . | mrucifagineux, Fr. 
from mucil/age.) Slimy ; viſcous ; dott with 
ſome degree of tenacity. Grew. 
MUCILA'G1NOUSNESS. / [from macila- 
gen.] Sliminels ; viſcoſity, y. 
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MUD 


MUCK. J [meox, Saxon. ] 
1. Dung tor manure of groutids. Glanville, 
2. Any thing low, mean, and filthy. Spenſer. 
3. To un Moc, ſignines, to run madly 
ang attack all that we meet. Pope. 


To MUCK. v. 2. To manure with muck ; to 


dung. | 7er. 
MU*CKENDER. { { mozchoir, French. ] A 
handkerchief. | Dorſet. 
To MU'CKER. v. 2. [from muck.] To 


ſcramble for money; to hoard up. Chaucer. 


MU'CKERER. / | from mucker.] One that 
muckers. 
MU CKHIL. /. [muck and hill.) A dung- 


hil. Burton. 
— J. {from mucky.)] Naſtinefs; 
lth, 


MU'CKLE. a. [mycel, Saxon. ] Much. 
MU'CKSWEAT. / Profuſe ſweat. 
MU'CK WORM. / [mack and erm.] 

I. A worm that lives in dung. 

2, A miſer ; a curmudgeon. Swift. 
MU'CKY. a. | trom muck.) Naſty; filthy.Sp. 
MU'COUS. a. | mucoſus, Latin. ] Slimy ; viſ- 

cous. wn. 
MU'COUSNESS. /. Slime ; viſcoſity. 
MUCRO./. [ Latin. ] A point. Brown. 
MU'CRONATED. a. {[mucre, Latin. ] Nar- 

rowed to a ſharp point. Woodward. 
MU'CULENT, a. [from mucus, Latin. ] Vil- 
cous ; ſlimy. 
ATUCUS.f.{Latin.] It is more properly uſed 
for that which flows into the noſtrils ; but it 
is alſo uſed for any flimy liquor ſeparated by 
the mucilaginous glands, Atbutbnct. 
- MUD. / [modder, Dutch] The flime and 
uligi nous matter at the bodtom of ſtill water. 
Addiſon. 
To MUD. v. a. {from the noun.] 

1. To bury in the lime or mud. Shakſp. 

2. To make turbid ; to pollute with dirt ; to 

daſh with dirt. Glanville. 
MU'DDILY. 44. ¶ from muddy.} Turbidly ; 

with foul mixture. Dryden. 
MU'DDINESS./. [from muddy. ] Turbidneſs; 
ſoulneſs cauſed by mud or ſediment, Addiſcx. 
To MU'DDLE. v. a. [from mud.] 
1. To make turbid; to toul. Prior. 
2. To make half drunk; to cloud or ſtupify. 


Arbutbnot. 
MU'DDY. a. [from mud. }] 

1. Turbid ; foul with mud. Shakſpeare. 
2. Impure; dark; groſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Soiled with mud. Dryden. 
4. Dark ; not bright. Swif?, 

5. Cloudy in mind; dull. Shakſpeare. 


To MU'DDY. v. a. [from und.] To make 
muddy; to cloud; to diſturb. Grew. 
MU'DSUCKER. / {mud and ſuck.) A ſea- 
fowl, | rbam. 
MUDWA'LL. / [mud and wall. 
1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing 
up mud and futtering it to dry. South. 
2. | epiafter.} A bird. Ainſworth. 
MUDWA'LLED. / {mud and wall.) Having 
a mudwall, . Prior. 


MUL. 


To MUBE. v. a. [u r, French. ] To moult 
to change feathers. 


MUFF. /. [ mug, Swedish. ] A ſoft cover for 


the hands in winter. Cleaveland. 
To MU'FFLE. v. a. from moufle, Fr. ] 


I. To cover trom the weather. Dryden. 
2. To bliudiold. Shakſpear e. 
3. To conceal ; to involve. Sandy. 


To MU'FFLE. v. =. [mafelen, muffelen, 
Dutch. ] To ſpeak inwardly; to ſpeak without 
clear and diſtinct articulation. Helder. 

MU'FFLEKR. / {from e. 

1. A cover for the face. Arbuthmnor. 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs by which the 
face was covered. Sh 2ſpeare. 

MU FTI. J [A Turkiſh word.] The high 
prieſt of the Mahometans. ; 

MUG. / A cup to drink in. _—_ 

MU'GGY. a. [a cant word.] Moitt; 

MU'GGISH. damp z mouldy. Mortimer. 

MU'GHOUSE. /. {| mug and houſe.) An ale» 
houſe ; a low houſe of entertainment. T ickel, 

MU'GIENT. a. { mugiens, Lat. ]Bellowiag. Hr. 


MU'GWORT. . LmUBPY d. Saxon. ] A plant. 

MUL#'TTO. /. ¶ Spanub. ] One begot between 
a white and a black. 

MU'LBERRY. 


MU'LBERRY reer. J. [mopbeng, Sax. ] 
1. A tree planted for the delicacy of che fruit, 
and for its leaves to feed filkworms. Miller, 
2. The fruit of the tree. Woodward. 
MULCT. / | mu/#a, Latin.} A fine ; à pe- 
nalty : uſed commonly of pecuniary penalty, 
To MULCT. v. a. | ma{fs, Latin. ] To puniſh 
with fine or forfeiture. Bacon. 
MULE. /. [ mule, French ; nl, Latin.] An 
animal generated between a he aſs and a mare, 
or between a horſe and a ſhe aſs. Ray. 
MULETE'ER. / [mwletier, French. ] Mule. 
driver ; horſe boy. Shakſpeare, 
MULIE'BRITY. / [ mnufiebris, Latin. ] Wo- 
manhood ; the contrary to virility. 
To MULL. v. a: | mellitus, 1 
1. To ſoſten and diſpirit, as wine is when 
burnt and ſweetened. Shakſpeare. 
2. To heat any liquor, and ſweeten and ſpice 


it. Gay. 

MULLEF'IN. / [werbaſcum. ] A plant. Miller. 

MU'LLER. /. [ moulewr, French JA {tone held 
in the hand, with which any powder is 
ground upon a horizontal ſtove. Peuc hart. 

MU'LLET. / [ mu/et, Fr.] A ſea fith. Pope. 

MU'LLIGKUBS. /. Twitting of the guts; 
lometimes ſullenneſs. Ainſworth. 

MU'LLOCK./. Rubbiſh, Ainſworth. 

MULSE. / | muiſum, Latin.) Wine boiled and 
mingled with honey. 

MULTA'NGULAR. a. [ multys and angulus, 
Latin. ] Many cornered ; having many cor- 
ners ; polygonal. _ 

MULTA'NGULARLY. ad. Polygonally ; 
with many corners. Grew. 

MULTA'NGULARNESS. /. The ſtate of be- 
ing polygonal, or having many corners. 

MULTICA'PSULAR. a. { multa and capſula, 

- Latin. ] Divided into many partitions or cells, = 


MUL 


MULTICA'VOUS. a. {[multur and cavurs, 
Lat.] Full of holes. 
MULTIFA'RIOUS. a. [multifarizs, Latin. ] 
Having great multiplicity ; having different 
. reſpects. More. Evelyn. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSLY. ad. With multipli- 
City ; with great variety ot modes. 2 
MULTIFA'RIQUSNESS. / Tirom u- 
riozs. | Multiplied diverſity. Norris. 
MULTIFIDOUS. a. [ mutiifidur, Lat. }Hav- 
ing many partitions; clett into mauy 
branches. Brown. 
MU'LTIFORM. a. ( malti far mit, Lat.] Hav- 
ing various Mapes or appearances. ilton. 
MULTIFO'RMITY. /. | multiformizr, Latin. ] 
Diverſity of ſhapes or appearances lubfiſting 
in the ſame thing. 

MULTILA'TERAL. a. { multus and lateralis, 
Latin. | Having many tides. | 
MULTI LOQUOUS. a. { multiloquus, Lat.] 

Very talkative. : 
MULTINO'MINAL. 2. [ multus and nomen, 
Latin. ] Having many names. 
MULTI'PAROUS. a, | maitiparus, Latin.] 
Bringing many at a birth. brown. 
MU'LTIPEDE.J. [wmultipeda, Latin] An 
inſet with many feet. bailey. 
MULTIPLE. a-{ multiplex, Latin. ] A term 
in arithmetick, when one number contains 
another ſeveral times: as, nine is the Ti- 
le ot three, containing it three times, 
MULTIPLIABLE. a. [ multipliable, French; 
from mui/tiply.] Capable of being muitiplied. 
MULTIFLYABLENESS. /. | trom mudtipli- 
able, } Capacity oi being multiplied. 
MULTIPLICA'BLE. . [trom multiplico, 
Latin. | Capable of being arichmetically mul- 
tiplied. | 
MULTIPLICA'ND.f.[ multip/icandus, Lat.] 
The number to be multiplied iu arithmetick. 
MULTIPLICA'TE. a.{ trom mu/tiplics, Lat.] 
Conſiſting oi more than one. Der bam. 
MULTIPLICA'TLION,#[ mu/tiplicatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of multiplying or increafing any 
number by addition or production of more of 
the fame kind. 
2. In arithmetick.] The increaſing ot any 
one number by another, ſo otten as there are 
units in that number, by which the one is in- 
cCreaſed. | Cocker. 
MULTIPLICA'TOR. / from multiplico, 
Lai. ] The number by which another num- 
ber is muitiplied. 
_ MULTIPLY'CIOUS. a. { multiplex, Latin.] 
Manitoid ; not uſed. Brown. 
MULTIPLIUCITY. {[ maltiplicite, French. ] 
1. More than one ot the ſame kind. South. 
2. State of being many. Dryden. 
MU'LTIPLIER.F. | trom multiply. ] 
i. One who multiplies or increates the num- 
ber ot aay thing Decay of Piety. 
2. The multiplicator in arithmetick. Cocker. 
To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. | muitiplico, Latin. ] 
1. To increaſe in number ; to make more by 
generation, accumulation, or addition. Js. 


2, To perform the procels of arithmetical 


 MULTTPOTENT. 2. Ct and potent, 


Brown. - 


MUM 


multiplication, Brown. 
To MU'LTIPLY. v. . ; 
1. To grow in number. Wiſdom. 


2. To increaſe themſelves. Sbalſpcare. 
Latin] Having manifold power. Shak/p. 
MULTIPRE'SENCE./. | multurand preſen- 
tia, IL. ] The power or act of being prefentin 
more places than one at the ſame time. Hall. 
MULTI'SCIOQUS. @. | multifcixs, Lat.] Hav- 
ing variety of knowledge. | 
MULTISIFLIQUOUS. a. [multus andfiligua 
Latin. ] The fame with corniculate : uſad o 
plants, Whole ſeed is contained in many diſ- 
tinct ſeed-veſſels. Bailey. 
MULTISONOUS. a. { multifenus, Latin. ] 
Having many founds. 
MU'LTITUDE. {. [ multitudo, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of being many the ftate of be- 
ing more than one. 
2. Number coileQive ; a ſum of many. Hale. 
3. A great number, looſely and indefinitely. 
Watts. 
4. A crowd or throng z the vulgar. Addifor. 
MULTITU*'DINOUS. a. | from ma/titude.} 
1. Having the appearance of a multitude. $5, 
2. Manitold. Shakfpeare. 
MULTIVAGANT. 2 a. [ multivagus, Lat.] 
MULTI'VAGOUS. That wanders or trays 
much abroad. 
MULTI'VIOUS. a. [ mzu/ta and via, Latin. ] 
Having many ways; manitold. | 
MULTO'CULAR. 2. [ multus and ceutur, 
Lat.] Having more eyes than two. Derbam. 
MUM. ix/erje&. A word denoting prohibition 
to ſpeak ; filence;; huſh. Hudibras. 
MUM. / [maumme, German.] Ale brewed 
with wheat. Mortimer. 
To MU'MBLE. v. . | mompelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to mut- 
ter; to ſpeak with imperfe& ſound. Shat/p. 
2. To chew ; to bite ſoſtly. . Dryden. 
To MU'MBLE. v. a, 
1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. Sh, 
Pope. 
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impertectly. . 
MU'MBLER. J from mumble.F One that 
ſpeaks inarticulately; a mutterer. 
MU'MBLINGLY. aA from man6/ing.]With 
inarticulate utterance, | | 
To MUMM. v. a.[mumme, Daniſh. ] To maſk; 
to frolick in diſguiſe. Speaſer. 
MU'MMER.£ (ume, Daniſh.] A maſker ; 
one who pertorms frolicks in a perſonated 
dreſs. | Milton. 
MUMMERY. /. [ momerie, French. ]Maſking; 
frolicks in maſks ; foolery, Bacox. 
MU'MMY. /. [ie, Fr. mumia, Latin. 
1. A dead body preſerved by the Egyptian 
art of embalming. acon. 
2. Mummy is uſed among gardeners for a 
ſort of wax uſed in the planting and graſtiag 
of trees. | Chambers, 
3. To beat to a Munuy. To beat ſoundly, 
To MUM. v. a. [mempe/en, Dutch. | 


MUR 


2 To nibble z to bite quick z tothew with 


a continued motion. Oruay. 

. To talk low and quick. 

3. In cant language.] To go a begging. 
U'MPER.F. [In cant language.) A beggar. 
UMPS. / {mompelen, Dutch. ] Sullenneſs; 
filent anger. Skinner. 

* The ſquinancy. Ainſworth. 

Te MUNCH. 2. @. | manger, French. ] To 

che by great mouthtuls. Sbakſpeare. 

To MUNCH. v. =». To chew eagerly by great 

, mouthfuls. Dryden. 

MU'NCHER. / {from #wncb.] One that 
munches. 

MUND. /. Peace, from which our lawyers call 
a breach of the peace, mandbrech : fo Ead- 
mund is happy peace ; ZEthelmund, noble 
peace; ZEimund, all peace. Gib/fon. 

MUNDA'NE. a. {muandanus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the world. | Glarville. 

MUNDA'TION. / {mwndus, Latin] The 

__ aQt of cleanſing. 

MU'NDATORY. a. [from u, Latin. 

Having the power to cleanſe. ; 

MU'NDICE. / Akind of marcaſite or ſemi- 

metal found in tin mines. Woodward. 

MUNDIFICA'TION. / { mundur and fatio, 
8 Clearifing any body, as trom drols. 2x. 

MUNDI'FICATIVE. 3. [mundus and facio, 


Latis.] Cleanſing ; having the power to 


cleanſe. Brown. 
7 MU'N DIFY. v.a.{[memndus and facio, Lat.) 
To cleaunſe; to make clean. Harvey. 
MUNDI' VAGANT. a. {[mandivagas, Latin. | 
Wandering through the world. 
MUNDU'NGUS.F. Stinking tobacco Philips. 
MU'NERARY. a. { from munar, Lat. | Hav- 
ing the nature of a gilt, 
MU'NGREL. / Any thing generated between 
different kinds; any thing partaking of the 
qualities of different cauſes or parents. Shak. 
MU'NGREL. a. Generated between different 
natures ; baſe-born ; degenerate. S.. 
» MUNT' CEPAL. a. { municipelis, Latin. | Be- 


.-,- longing to a corporation. Dryden. 
7 19 091,904 þ munificentia, Latin. | 
Liberatity; the act of giving. Addiſon. 


MUNI*FICENT. . ſmuwrificas, Latin.) Li- 
beral ; -penerous. Atterbury. 


MUNIFICENTLY ed. Liberally; generoully. 


MUNIMENT. /. [munimentam, Lat. 
1. Fortification ; ftrong hold. 
2. Support; defence. Shakſpeare. 


3. Record; writing upon which claims and 


rights are founded. 

To MUNT'TE. v. a. { muris, Latin. ] To for- 
, tity; ta. ſtrengthen ; not in uſe. Bacon. 
MUNI'TION. / \ -unitio, Latin.] 

1. Fortification ; ſtronghold, . Hale. 

2. Ammunition ; materials for war. Fairfax. 
MUNNION. % The uprightpoſt, that divides 
the liehts iu 2wiadow frame. Maxon. 
MU'RAGE. /. | trom murus, Latin. ] Money 

paid to keep walls in repair. 

MU'*RAL. a. | muralls, Lat. | Pertaining to a 

wall, © Does. 


MUS 

MURDER. / [monSon, Saxon. ] The aft of 

killing a man unlawfully. Shakſpeare. 
To MURDER. v. 4, {from the noun. 

1. To kill a man unlawlully. ”. 

2. Todeſtroy; to put an end to. #& aſp. 
MU'RDERER. / — murder.) One w 

has ſhed human blood unlawtully, Sidney. 
MU*RDERESS. / [from murderer.) A wo- 

man that commits murder. Dryden. 
MU*'RDERMENT. / {from — The 

act of killing unlawfully : not uſed. Fairfax. 
MU'RDEROUS. 2. Bloody; guilty of mur- 
der addicted to blood. Prior. 


NMURE. / ur, Fr. murus, Latin. ] A wall: 


not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
To MURE. v. 4. To encloſe in walls. Ales. 
MU'RENCER. / [murus, Latin. ] An over- 
ſeer ofa wall. Ainſworth, 
MURIA'TICK. 2. { from mwria, Lat.] Par- 
taking of the taſte or nature of brine. A,. 
MURK./. [ morch, Daniſh. ] Darkneſs ; want 
of light. Sbalſpcare. 
MURK. /. Hufks of fruit. Ainſworth. 
MU'RKY. 3. { merch, Daniſh. ] Dark ; clou- 


dy; wanting light. Adden. 
MU RMUR {{murmer, Latin.) 

1. A low ſhrill noiſe. Pepe. 

2. A complaint half ſuppreſſed. Dryden. 


To MU'RMUR. v. . | murmuro, Latin, 
1. To give a lowſhriil{ound. Pope. 
2. To grumble z to utter ſecret and ſullen 
diſcontent. Sr ]. 
MU'RMURER. {. trom mum. ] One who 
repines ; a grumbler ; arepiner, GBlackm. 
MU'RNIVAL,/. Four cards ot a ſort. Anu. 
MU*'RRAIN. / The plague in cattle. Garth. 
MURRE. /. A kind ot bird. Carew. 
MU'RREY. a. | morte, Fr.] Darkly red. Boyle. 
MU'RRION. /. {often written marion. A 
helmet; a caſque. ing, 
MURTH y Corn. /, Plenty of grain. Ainſw, 
MU'SCADEL. a. { muſcal, muſcadel, Fr. 
MU'SCADINE. : moſcatello, Ital.] A k ind 
of ſweet grape, ſweet wine, and ſweet pear. 
MU'SCLE. /. | anufc/e, Fr muſculus, Latin. 
1. Muſcle is a bundle of thin and parallel 
plates of fleſhy threads or fibres, encloſed by 
one common membrane: all the fibres of the 
ſame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
together at extremely little diſtances by ſhort 
and "tranſverſe fibres: the fleſhy fibres are 
compoſed of other ſmaller fibres, encloſed 
likewiſe by a common membrane: each leſ- 
ſer fthre conſiſts of very ſmall veſicles or blad- 
ders, into which we ſuppoſe the veins, arte- 
ries, and nerves to open. Quincy. 
2. A bivalve ſhellfiſh. Hlatewi!!, 
MUSCO'SITY. /. eee, Lat. Moſſine is. 
MU'SCULAR. «. { trom muſculus, Lat. Rela- 
ting to-muſcies; pertormed by muſcles. Ars. ' 
MUSCULA'RITY. / [ from maſrular.] The 
ſtate of having muſc les. Grew. 
MU'SCULOUS..a. | muſculoſus, Lat.) 
1. Full of muſcies; brawny. 
2. Pertaining'to-a muſcle, 


More. 


Musk. / f fromthe verb. ] 
1 


MUS 
1. Deep thought; cloſe attention; abſence 
of mind ; browa ttudy. Milton. 
2. The power of ry. Cowley. 
To MUSE. v. =. | mufer, French. ] 
1. To ponder; to think cloſe; to ſtudy in 
filence. Hooker. 
2. To be abſent of mind; to be attentive to 
ſomething not preſent. Shakſpeare. 
3. To wonder ; to be amazed, Shakſp. 
MUSE FUL. a. ſ from muſe. } Deep think- 
ing ; filently thoughtful. Dryden. 
MU'SER. / { from me.] One who muſes ; 
one apt to be abſent of mind. 
MU'SET. J Ia hunting.] The place through 
which the hare goes to rehiet. Bailey. 
MUSEUM. , eri] A repoſitory of 
learned curiofitics. 
MU'SHROOM, / [ mouſcheron, French. ] 
1. Mufbroom:s are by naturaliſts eſteemed per- 
fect plants, though their flowers and fecds 
have not as yet been diſcovered. Miller. 
2. An upſtart; a wretch riſea from a dung- 
hil. Bacon. 
MU'SHROOMSTONE. / [ muforeom and 
fone. } A kind of toflil. Woodward. 
MU'SICK. /. | ave; mufique, French. |] 
1. The ſcience of harmonical founds. Dyd. 
2. Inftrumental or vocal harmony. Milton. 
MU'SICAL. 2. { uficat, Fr. from mufick. | 
1. Harmonious ; melodious; ſweet founding. 
Milton. 


2. Belonging to mufick. Addiſon. 


MU'SICALLY. ad. { from muſical. ] Harmo- 


niouſly ; with tweet found. Addifcr. 
MU'SICALNESS./.{ from my/ical. Harmony. 
MUSTCIAN. / [ muficien, Fr, | ne killed 
in harmony; one who performs upon inſt ru- 
ments of muſick. 
MUSK. /. A light and friable ſubſtance ot a 
dark colour, with ſome tinge of a purplith 
colour in it, feeling ſomewhat unctubous: its 
ſmell is highly perfumed : it is brought from 
the Eaft Ladies ; aud the animal which pro- 
duces it is of a fingular kind. F111. 
MUSK. , (ta, Latin. ] Grape byacmth, 
or grape flower. Miller. 
MU SK APPLE. F. A kind of apple. 4% 
MU'SKCAT. /. | muſt and cat. ] The animal 
irom which muſk is got. 
MUS'KCHERRY, / A fort of cherry. Air/. 
MU'SKET. / (vet, French. ] 
1. A ſoldier's ws ry Bacon. 
2. A male hawk of a ſmall kind. S/ 
MUSKETE'ER. /. [from mater.) A ſolder 
. whale weapon is his muſket. Clarendon. 
MUSKETO'ON. / froufyuetan, French. | A 
blunderbuſs ; a ſhort gun of a large bore. 
MU*SKINESS. /. [from wat. ] The ſcent 
of muſk. 
MUSKME'LON. / A fragrant melon. Bacon. 
MU'SKPEAR. / A fragrant pear. ; 
MU*'SKROSE. , A role ſo called, I ſuppoſe, 
trom its fragrance.” Milton. 
MU'SKEY. a. [from u.] Fragrant ; ſweet 
of ſcent. Milton. 
MU SLIN. /. [mouſelin, French.] A fiue 


Bac GH . 


Mer 


Nuff made of cotton. SE 
MU'SROL. / f muferole, French. ] The — 
band of a e's bridle. Bailey. 
MUSS. / A ſcramble. Shakſpeare, 


MUSSITTA*TION, 7. (ute, Lat.] Mur- 
mur; grumble. 
MU'SSULMAN. / A Mahometan believer, 
MUST. vers imperfet, L Dutch. ] To 
be obliged ; to be by neceſſity. It is only ufed 
before a verb. Muff is of all perfons and 
teuſes, and uſed of perſons and things.” 
MUST. /. [| muftum, Latin. ] New wine; new 
wort. Dryden. 
To MUST. v.a. [ mwr, Welſh, ſtinking. ] To 
mould; to make mouldy. Mortimer. 
To MUST. . . To grow mouldy, 
MUSTA'CHES., / | mufachbes, Fr.] Whiſkers; 
hair on the upper lip. Spenſer. 
MU'STARD. / | mwuwfard, Welih; mouftard, 
French. ] A piant. Miller. 
To MU'SFER. v. u. To afſemble in order to 
form an army. Blackmore. 
To MUSTER. v. a. eren, Dutch. ] To 
bring together; to form into an army. Lacie. 
MU'STER. / 3 the verb. 
1. A review ot a body of forces. B. Janſon. 
2. A regiſter of forces muttered. $outh. 
3. A collection: as, amuſter of peacoets. 
4. Ts paſs MesrER. To be allowed. 
MU'STERBOOK. / [er and book.) A 
book in which the forces arc regiſtered. Shak. 
MU*'STERMASTER. /. One who ſuperin- 
tends the muſter to prevent trauds. Knolles. 
MU'STER-ROLL. / E A 
regiſter of forces. opc. 
M U'STILY. ag. from ity. Mouldily. 
MU'STINESS. Y [from muſty;} Mould; 
damp foulnefs. Evelyn. 
MUST. a. | from mate | 
1. Mouldy ; fpoiled with damp; moiſt and 


fetid. © Bacon. 
2. Stale ; ſpoiled with age. Shakſpeare. 
3- Vapid with fetidnefs. Pope. 


4 Dull; heavy; wanting aRtivity; wanting 


practice in the occurrences of life. Addifen. 


MUTABT'LITY. /. [mutabitite, French. 
1. Changeablenels ; not continuance in the 


lame ſtate. 3 
2. Inconſtancy; change of mind. & . 
MU TABLE. 2. [mutabitis, Latin.] ; 
1. Subject to change; alterable. South. 
2. Incouftant ; unlettled. Mi! ton. 
MU'TABLENESS. {from mutab le.] Change- 
ablenefs ; uncertainty; inſtability. , 
MUTA'TION, /. [| maration, French; muta- 
tio, Latin. ] Change; alteration. Bacon. 
MUTE. 2. 8 Fr. multus, Lat.] Silent,; 
not vocal ; not Having the uſe ot voice. Dry. 
MUTE. / y 
1. One that has no power of ſpeech. Shak/7 
2. A letter which without a vowel can make 
no ſound. Holder. 
To MUTE. v. . [| mutir, French. ] To dung 
as birds. | Tabit. 
'MU"TELY. 24 [from mute. ] Silently ; not 
vocally. Milten. 
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Te MU'TILATE, v. 2. [mutiler, Pr.] To 


deprive of ſome eſſential part. Addiſon. 

| MUTILA'TION. / [mutilation, Fr.] Depri- 
vation ot a limb, or any eſſential part. Claren. 

MU'TINE;/. Cautin, Fr.] A mutineer. Shak. 

MUTINE'ER./. | from mutin, French. ] A 

' mover of edition ; an oppoler of lawtul au- 
thority. Dryden. 

MU'TLNOUS. a. | mutine, French. ] Seditious ; 
buſy in inſurrection; turbulent. Hallcr. 

MU'TINOUSLY. ad. | from mutinous. Se- 
ditiouſly 3 turbulently, 

MU'TINOUSNESS. /: | from mutinoxs. | Se- 
ditioutneſs ; turbulence. 

To MU'TINY. v. x. [ mutiner, Fr.] To tiſe 
againſt authority ; to make iniurrection; to 
move fedition. South, 

MU*TINY. / [from the verb.] Inſurtection; 
ſedition. Temple. 

To MU'TTER. v. . { mutire, Latin. } To 
grumble ; to murmur. Dryden. 

To MU'TTER. . a. To utter with impertect 
articulation; to grumble forth. Creech. 

MU*'TTER. / ſtrom the verb.] Murmur; 

obſcure utterance. Milton. 

MU'TTERER. / [from Mutter.] Grumbler ;; 
murmurer. 

MU'TTERINGLY. ad. [from murtering. 

| With a low voice. 

MU“TTON. / [ mouton, French. ] 

1. The fleſh oi theep drefted for tood. S. 
2. A ſheep: in ludicrous language. Hayward. 

MUTTONFI'ST. /. [| mutton and .] A 
haad large and red. _ Dryden. 

MU'TUAL. . [muize?, French. ] Reciprocal ; 
each acting in return or corretpondence to 
the other. | Pope. 

MU*'TUALLY. ad. | from mutual, }: Recipro- 
cally ; in return. Newton. 

MUTUA'LITY. / [ from mutual. | Recipro- 
cation. ; Shakſpeare. 

MU'ZZLE. /. { mufeau, French. ] 
1. The mouth of any thing. : Sidney. 
2. A faſtening for the mouth, which hinders 


to bite. Dryaer. 
To MU'ZZLE. v. 2. To bring the mouth 

near, L' Eftrange. 
To MU'ZZLE. v. a. 

1. To bind the mouth. Dryden. 


2. To fondle with the mouth cloſe. L Er. 
3. To reſtrain from hurt. Shakſpeare. 
MY. pronoun poſſeſſive. Belonging to me. 
NN OCT INY 2chon; Sax. | A nun. 
MY'OGRAPHY. / [ avoygaqie. | A deſcrip- 
tion ol the muicles. 
MY'OLOGY. / [logie, Fr.] Thedeſcrip- 
tion and doctrine of the muſcics. Cheyne. 
MY'OPY,. / [wwwy. | Shortneſs of fight. 
MY'RIAD. / [ was. } 
1. The number ot ten thouſand. 


2. Proverbially any great number. Milton. 


MY'RMIDON. / jpeu;rundev. Any rude ruf- 
fan ; ſo named from che 1oldiers of Achilles. 
Swift. 

MYRO'BALAN. /. [ myrobalanur, Latin. ] A 

fruit. The myrcbalars arc a dried trait, of 


Sidney.” 


MYT 


which we have five kinds; they are fleſhy, 
generally with a ſtone and kernel, having the 
pulpy part more or leſs of an auſtere acrid 
taite ; they are the production of five different 
trees in the Eaſt Indies. Hill. 

MYRO'POLIST. / [ per and S.] One 
who ſells unguents. 

MXRRH. / | myrrba, Latin. ] A gum reſin, 
lent to us in loole granules from the ſize of a 
pepper-corn to that of a walnut, of 2 reddiſh 
brown colour, with an admixture of yellow ; | 
Its taſte is bitter and acrid with a peculiar 
aromatick flavour, but very nauſeous; its 
Imell is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable: it is 
brought from Ethiopia, but the tree which 
produces it is wholly uaknown. Fill. 

MY'RRHINE. @. [myrihinus, Lat.] Made 
ol the myrrhine ſtone. . Milton. 

MY'RTIFORM. . [myrtzs, Lat. and form] 
Having the ſhape of myrtle. 

MY'RTLE. / { myrizs, Lat.] A fragrant tree 
lacred to Venus. Shakſpeare, 

MYSE'LF. / ny and ,.] 

1. An emphatical word added to I : as, Imy- 
Jeit do it; that is, not I by proxy; not another. 
2. The reciprocal of I, inthe oblique caſe. 

MYSTAGO'GUE. /,. [ wupayeyss. | One who 
interprets divine myſteries; alſo one who 
keeps church relicks, and ſhows them to 
ftrangers, Bailey. 

MYSTE'RIARCH. F{. [ uvriguy and Ag.] 
One preſiding over mytteries. : 

MYSTE'RIOUS. 2. [ myfterieux, French.] 
1. Inaccetlible to the underſtanding ; awtully 
obſcure, Denham. 
2. Artiully perplexed. Swift. 

MYSTE'RIOUSLY. ad. | from myſterious. | 
1. In a manner above uaderftanding. 

2. Obtcurely ; enigmatically. Taylor. 

MYSTE'RIOUSYN ESS. /. | trom my/fterious. | 
t, Holy obſcurity. Tayler. 
2. Artiul difficulty or perplexity. 

To MY'STERIZE. v. a. | trom myſtery.] To 
explain as enigmas. rotun. 

MY'STERY. / (Luci ; myfere, French. ] 
1. Something above human intelligence; 
ſomething awtully obſcure. Taylor. 
2. An enigma; anything artfully made diffi- 
cult, Shakſpeare. 
3. Atrade; a calling: in this ſenſe it thould, 
according to Harburton, be written miftery, 


from me/tier, French, a trade. Shat/p. 
MY'STICAL. PP ; 
MY'STICK. a. [ my/fticus, Latin. ] 

1. Sacredly obicure, Hooker. 


2. Involving ſome ſecret meaning; emblema- 
tical, Taylor. 
3. Obſcure ; ſecret. Dryden. 
MY'STICALLY. ad. {from myflical.] In a 
manner, or by an act, implying ſome ſecret 
meaning. | Donne. 
MY'STICALNESS. /. | from myftical.] In- 

volution of ſome ſecret meaning. 
MYTHOLO'GICAL.,a. [from mythology. |] 
Relating to the explication ot fabulous hiſtory. 
Brown. 


MYT 
MYTHOLO'CICALLY. ad. {from mytho- 
logical, ln a manner ſuitable to the ſyſtem 
oi lables. 
MYTHO/ LOGIST. /. {from mytholog y.} A 
relater or expolitor of the ancient fables of the 
heathens. Creech. Norris. 


MYT 


To MYTHO'LOGIZE. v.. [from mytholo. 
2 y-] To relate or explain the fabulous hiſtory 
ot the heathens. 

MYTHO'LOGY. / [i439 and Nn. 
Syſtem of fables ; explication ofthe fabulous 
hiſtory of the gods ot the heatheus. Bentley, 


N. 


NAM 


Is a ſemivowel, and has in Engliſh an 
invariable found; as, mo, name, net : 
it is ſometimes atter almoſt loſt ;- as, con- 
dem, contemn. 
To NAB. v. . | nappa, Swediſh. } To catch 
unexpectedly. 8 
N IA. }. [Arabick. ] The point under foot 
directiy oppoſite to the zenith. Creech, 
NAFEF. /. A kind of tufted ſeabird, 
NAG. /. [nagge, Dutch. ] A ſmall horſe. A 
horſe in familiar language. Prior. 
NAIL. / [ n&gl, Saxon; rage/, German.] 
1. The horny ſubſtance at the ends ot the 
fingers and toes. Ls Dryden. 
2. The talons ot birds ; the claws of beaits. 
z A ſpike of metal by which things are 
aſtened together. Watts. 
4. A ſtud; a boſs, Swift. 
5. A meaſure of length; two inches and a 
uarter. a 
. Un the nail, 
without delay. 
To NAIL. vs. 
1. To taiten with nails. Milton. 
2. To itud with nails. Dryden. 
NAI'LER. V | fron /.] A nail-maker, 
NA'KED. a. [nacod, Saxon. ] x 
1. Waating clothes; uacovered ; bare. Milt. 
2. Unarmed ; defenceleſs; unprovided. Add. 
3. Plain; evident ; not hidden. Shakſpeare. 
4. Mere; bare; {imple ; abſtracted. Holter. 
NA'KEDLY. ad. 
1. Without c 


Readily; immediately ; 
; Swift. 


ing. 


2, Simply ; merely. Helder. 

3. Dilcoverably ; evidently. Daniel. 
NAKEDNESS. /. [ ſrom naked. ] 

1. Nudity ; want of covering. Milton. 

2. Want of proviſion for defence. Cecil. 


3. Plainneſs; evidence; want of conceal- 

ment, Shakſpeare, 
NALL. /. An aul. 7 er. 
NAME. /. Tuama, Saxon ; nem, Dutch. 

1. The ditcrimiuative appellation of an indi- 

vidual. | Shakſpeare. 

2. The term by which any Kind or ſpecies is 


diſtinguiſhed, Locke. 
3- Perſon. ; Dryden. 
Clarendon, 


4 Reputation; charaQer, 


NAP 


$. Renown ; fame ; celebrity. Bacon, 
6. Power delegated ; imputed character. S5. 
7. Fictitious imputation. Dryden. 
8. Appearauce ; not reality; aſſumed cha- 

er. Shakſpeare. 
9. An opprobrious appellation, Granville, 

To NAM . v. 4. i 

1. To diſcriminate by a particular appellation 


impoſed. W 
2. To mention by name. cclur. 
3. To ſpecity ; to nominate. Locke. 


4. To utter ; to mention. | 
NA'MELESS., a. [ from name. ] 
1. Not diſtinguiſhed by any diſcriminative 
appellation. Denham. 
2. One of which the name is not known or 
mentioned. Atterbury. 
NA'MELY. ad. { from name.] Particularly ; 
ſpecially z to mention by name. Addiſon. 
NA'MER. / (trom zame. ] One who calls or 
knows any by name. 
NA'MESAKE. / One that has the ſame name 
with another, Addiſon. 
NAP. / [hnaeppan, Saxon, to ſleep. ] 
1. Slumber ; a ſhort ſleep. Sidney. 
2. [huoppa, Saxon. ] Down; villous ſub- 
ſtance, Spenſer, 
To NAP. v. a. [hneppan, Saxon.}] To leep ; 
to be drowſy or ſecure, Hudibras. 
NA'PTAKING. / [nap and take. ] Surpriſe; 
ſeizure on a ſudden Carew. 
NAP E. / The joint of the neck behind: Shak. 
NA PERNY. / | naperia, Italian. ] Table linen. 
NAPHEW. V [napus, Latin.] An herb. 
NA'PHTHA. / | naptha, Latin. ] A very pure, 
clear, and thin mineral fluid of a very pale 
yellow: it is ſoft and oily to the touch, of a 
ſharp and unpleafing taſte, and of a briſk and 
penetrating imeil ; of the bituminous kind, 
and A. ready to take fire. Hill, 


Genefis * 


NA'PKIN. / [from ap. 
1. A cloth uſed at table to wipe the hands. 
2. A handkerchief : obſolete, SI peare. 
NA'PLESS. a. [from nap.] Wanting.nap ; 
threadbare. Shalſpeare. 
NA'PPINESS. ＋ [from nappy.] The quality 
of having a nap. 


NA'PPY,. a, { from v.] Frothy ; ſpumy. Gay, 
3 | 


NAT 
NARCISSUS, |. [Latin ; ei, Fresch. 
A datioail. en © 
NARCO'TICK..a. [ vagut, narcotigue, 'c. ] 
Producing torpor, or ſtupetattion. Brown. 
NARD. 122 Latin. 
1. Spikenard; a kind ot ointment. Afiluon. 
2. Au odorous ſhrub. Ben Fonſon. 
NARE. /. [ raris, Lat.] A noſtril. FHludibras. 
NA'RRABLE. 2. [rom narro, Lat.] Capable 
to be told or related, 
To NA'RRATE. v. 2. [rnarro, Latin.] To 
relate; to tell. 
NARRA'TION. /. [rarratio, Latin.) Ac- 
count ; relation ; hiſtory, Abd:t. 
NA'KRATIVE. a. { zarratif-ve, French; trom 
narro, Latin. | 
1. Relating ; giving an account. Aplife. 
2. Storytelling; apt to relate things paſt. Pope. 
NA*RRATIVE. /. A reiation ; an account; 
- a ſtory. . Tatter. 


' NA'RRATIVELY. ad. [from narrative.) 


By way of relation. Ayliye. 
NARRATOR. / [narrateur, French.} A 
teller ;. a relater. | atts. 
NA'RROW, 4. | neanu, Saxon. 

1. Not broad or wide. Shakfpeare. 
- 2. Small; of no great extent. brown. 

3. Covetous ; averitious. = "Signey. 

4 Contracted; ungenerous. Spret. 
F. Near; within a fmal! diſtance. Dryder. 

6. Cloſe; vigilant ; attentive. Hon, 


To NA'RROW. . 2. 

1. To diminiſh with reſpect to breadth. Temp. 

2. To contract ; to impair in dignity. Locke. 

3. Toe contract} in ſcutiment. Pope. 
4. To contine ; to limit. Watts. 

5. {in farriery ] A horſe is faid to narrow 

when he does nat take ground enough. 

NA'RROWLY. ad. | trom narrow. ] 

1. With littic breadth or widenefs, 


3. Cloſcly ; vigilantly. Shatſpeare. 
& Neariy ; within 2 jittle. Swift. 


S. Avaritioufly ; fparingty. 
NA'RKOWNESS. / | from narrow.] ] 
1. Want of breadth or widepels. Aadiſon. 

2. Want of extent, or comprehenſion. Locke. 
3. Contwed tate; conttactedneſs. Denbam. 

4. Meannels ; poverty. '  Sowtb, 

5. Want of capacity. Burnet. 
NA*'RWHALE. / A ſpecies of whale. Brown. 


NAS. ¶ from ne has, or Ca mot. Spenſer. 
NA'SAL. 2. {naſus, Latin.) Belonging to the 
vole. harp. 


NA*'SICORNOUS. . C and corre. ] 


Having the horn on the note. Brown. 
NA'STILY. ad. ſtrom nofty.}] 
1. Dirtily ; filthy; nauſcouſly. Bacon. 
2. Obtcenely ; grofaly. - 
NA'STINESS. / \ from aN. 
4. Virt ; tilth. Hayward. 
2. Obſcenity ; groſſneſs of ideas. South. 


NASTY. 3. | nuff, nat, German, wet. 
1. Dirty; futby ; ſordid ; nauſeous. Swife, 
2. Oblicenpe ; lewd. 


NA TAL. . { zatut, French.) Native; re- nature. 


* 


NAT 


lating towativity. Camden. Pries. 
NATA'TION. V fratatio, Latin.] The act 


of ſwimming. Brown. 
NA'THLESS. ad. | »q, that is, wot, the leſs, 
Saxon. ] Nevertheleſs : obſolete. Milton. 


NA'THMORE. ad. | za the more.] Never the 
more : obſolete. Spenſer, 
NATION. / | zation, Fr. xatio, Latin. ] 
1. A pcople diſtinguiſhed from another people. 
2. A great number: emphatically. =. 
NATIONAL. 2. { ation“. Fr. from nation. 
1. Publick ; general; not private ; not par- 
ticular. Addiſon. 
8. Bigoted to one's own country. 
NA”TIONALLY. ad. | trom national. ] With 
regard to the nation. South. 
NA'TIONALNESS. V [from national. ] Re- 
ference to the people in general, 
NATIVE. 2. fnativus, Lat. natif-we, Fr.] 
1. Produced by nature; not artihcial. Davies. 
2. Natural ; fuch as is according to nature : 
original. Swift, 
3. Conſerted by birth. Denham. 
4. Pertaining to the time or place of birth. $4. 
5. Original ; that which gave being. Milton. 


i + 


NATIVE. /. 

1. One born in any place ; original inhabit- 
ant. Bacon. 
2. Offspring. Shakſpeare. 

NA'TIVENESS. { [from native. State of 

being produced by nature. 

1 [ nativile, French. ] 

1. Birth; iflue into lite. Bacon. 
2. Time, place, or manner of birth. Shak/. 


3. State or place of —_ produced. Miiton. 
NATURAL. 2. | naturet, French. 
1. Produced or etfected by nature. Wilkine. 
2. Illegitimate; not legal. Temple. 
3. Beſtowed by nature ; not acquired. S. 
4. Not forced ; not farfetched ; dictated by 
nature. Wotton. 
5. Conſonant to natural notions. Lotke, 
- 6. Tender; affectionate by nature. Shat/p, 
7. Unaffetteg; according to truth and reality, 
. Addiſon. 
8. Oppoſed to violent: as, 4 natural death. 
NATURAL. / {from 2 
1. An idiot; a fool. Sha#ſpeare. Locke, 
2. Native ; original inhabitant. Raleigh, 
3. Gitt of nature ; quality. Wotton. 
NA'TURALIST. /. [ trom natwratl.] A ſtudent 
in phyficks, or natural philoſophy. Addiſon. 
NATUKALIZA'TION, /. | trom naturalize.] 
The act of inveſting aliens with the privileges 
of native ſubjects. 7 Bacon. 
To NA'TURALIZE. v. 4. [from natural. | 
1. To inveſt with the privileges of native 
ſubjects. Davies. 
2. To make eaſy like things natural. South, 
NAYFURALLY. ad. [from natural. } | 
1. According to uuaſliſted nature. Law. 
2. Without affectation. Shakſpeare, 
3- Spontaneouſly ; without art. 
NA'TURALNESS. / [from natural.) 
1. The ſtate of being given or produced by 
FE South, 
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. Conformity to truth and reality; not af- 
ſectation. Dryden. 
NATURE. / ſnatura, Latin. 
t. An imaginary being ſuppoſed to prefide 
over the material and animal world. Cowl/ey. 
2. The native ſtate or properties of any thing, 
bywhich it is diſcriminated from others. Hale. 
3. The conſtitution of an animated body. S. 
4. Diſpoſition of mind; temper. Shakfprare. 
g. The regular courſe of things. SH rare. 
6 The compals of natural exiſtence. Ganv. 
7. The conſtitution and appearance of thinge, 
Reymwolds. 
. Natural aff:Qion, or reverence. Pope. 
9. The ſtate or operation of the material 
world. Pope. 
19. Sort; ſpecies. Dy yder. 
11. Sentiments or images adapted to nature, 
or conſormadie to truth and reatity. Addifor. 
12. Phyſicks. Pope. 
NATU'RITY. / | from nature } The ſtate of 
being produced by nature: not uſed. Brown, 
NA'VAL. a. ful, Fr. navalis, Latin. 
1. Conſiſting of ſhips. Waller. 
2. Belonting to ſhips. Temple. 
NAVE. /. ſnap, 1 ; | 
1. The middle part of the wheel in which the 
axle moves. Shakſpeare. 
2. — navis, nave, old French. } The 
middle part of the church diſtinct trom the 
aiſles or wings. life. 
' NA'VEL. / | nayela, naveta, Saxon. 

1. The point in che middle of the belly, by 
which embryos communicate with the parent. 
N | Brown. 

2. The middle; the interiour part. Milton. 
NA'VELGALL: / Nave/ga#// is a bruiſe on 
the top of the chine of the back, behind the 
tadlle, right againſt the-naved. 
NA'VELWORT. { {[e:ty/edor.] A plant. Mil. 
NA“ VEW. / [napus. ] A plant. Milter. 
NAUGHT. a. (nahe, naphibr, Saxon. ] Bad; 
corrupt; worthlefs, Hooker. 
NAUGHT. /. Nothing. This is commonly, 
though improperly, written rought. Shakſp. 
NA'UGIITILY, ad. {trom aavghty.] Wick- 
edly; corruptly, ; 
NA'UGHTINESS. / { from naughty.) Wick. 
ednels ; badnefs. Signey. 
NA'UGHTY, #. {from ng. ] Bad; wick- 
ed; corrupt. : 
NA'VIGABLE. 2. { nuviged/e, Fr.] Capable 
of being puſſed by thips or boats. 
NA'VIGABLENESS. J. {from vg. 
Capacity to be paſſed in veſſels, 
To NA'VICGATE. v. ». [ravige, Lat. navi- 


ger, Fr.] To fail; to paſs by water. Ars. 
To NA'VIGATE. . . To paſs by ſhips or 
boats. Arbu/thnot. 


NAVIGATION V [nevigation, French. | 
1. The act or practice ot patling by water. 
2. Veſſels of navigation. Shaiſpeare. 

NAVIGATOR. | mevigaterr, Fr.] Sailor; 
feaman ; traveller by water. Krerewwood. 


NAU'LAGE_/. froutur, Latin.] Che freight 


vi-paiſcngers ins thap, . 


Sidney. 


Raleigh. 


NEA 


NAU'MACHY.# [nawmthic, Ft. naumuc ha 
Latin. A mock feafight. | 
To NAU'SEATE. ». x. [ from nauſeo, Lat.] 
Ts grow ſqueamiſ; to thrk away with dif- 
gutt. 5 Warrri 
To NAU'SEATE. . a. 1 
rt. To loathe ; to reject with diſguſt. Pope. 
2. To ſtrike with diſguſt. Swift: 
NAU SEO US., { from naxfee, ating mauſee, 
French. ] Loathſome; diſguſtful. Denham. 
NAU'SEOUSLY, ad. from nauſeous. | hoath- 
fomely ; diſguittuily. Dryden, 
NAU'SEOUSNESS./. [ from a 
fomene!s; quality of railing ditguit. Dryden. 
NAU'TICAL. } a, [nauticur, Lat.] Pertains 
NAU'TICK. ing to ſailors, Camden. 
NAUTILUS. }. { Latiti ; #awtile, French. ] A 
ſhellfiſh furniſhed with fomething analagous 
to oars and a fail. Pope. 
NAVY. /. [from navis, Latin. } An aſſembly 
of ſhips; a fleet. Clarendon. 
NAY. ad. [na, Saxon, or ne aye. ) 
1. No; an adverb of negation. Drum. 
2. Not only fo, but more: be is eighteen— 
nay, rwenty=one, Ben Jonſon, 
3. Word of refuſal. | At. 
NA'YWORD. , {nay and word. ] 
1. The ſaying nay : not im uſe. Sonhſpeare. 
2. A proverbial reproach; a by- word. S 
3. A watchword : not in uſe. Stat ſprave. 
NE. ad. | Saxon. | Neither; and not. Sperfers 
NFAF. /. , iflandick.] A tt. Shakfpeere. 
To NEAL. v. 4. { ouelan, $zz08.} To tem- 
per by a gradual and regulated heat. Mee. 
To NEAL. v. ». To be tempered in tire. Bacon. 
NEAP. a. ſnepplod, Saton; EATER, poor. J 
Low; decreteent; Uſed only ot the ride. 
NEAR. prep. [nen, Saxon. } At wogreat diſ- 


tance trom ; clote to; nigh. Hauen. 
NEAR. ad. 

1. Almoſt. Drayter. 

2. At hand; not far off. Drydew. 


bacon. 


. 


3. Within a little. 
NEAR. 5. | 
1. Net diſtant. Cong/ir. 
2. Advanced toward the end of at enmwrprife 


or diſquiſition. | Footer . 
3. Diet ;; frraight. Milt, 
4. Cloſe ; not rambling. Dryden. 
5. Cloſely related. Levitieus. 


6. Intimate ; familiar; admitted to couti- 
dence. Shakfſpeare. 
7. Touching; preſſing; ating ; dear. 86. 
8. Parſimonious; inclining to covetouſnels. 
NEAR-<band. Clotely. bacon. 
NEA'RLY. -ad. {[trom near. 
1. At no great diſtance. Atterbury. 
2. Cloſely ; preſſingly. St. 
3. In u niggatdly manner. 
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NEARNESS. , | from wear. ] 4 | 
1. Cloteneſs; not t motenets. Data. 
2. Alliance of blood or affection. ec. , 
3. Tendency to avarice. Been. f 


NEAT. / ( nead, nycen, Sun. 
1. Black-cattleg oxen. _ 
2. A cow or ox. L. er. 


NEC 


NEAT. 2. [vet. French.] 
1. Elegant, but without dignity. Pope. 
2. Cleanly. ilton. 
3. Pure; unadulterated; unmiugled. Chapm. 
NE'ATHERD. / [neadypÞ, Saxon. ] A cow- 
keeper; one who has the care of black-cattle. 


Dryden. 
NE'ATLY. ad.. [from near. ] 
1. Elegantly, but without dignity; ſprucely. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. Cleanlily. 
NE'ATNESS. /, [from neat. 
1. Spruceneſs; elegance without dignity. 
2. Cleanlineſs. 
NEB. / Cnebbe, Saxon. ] 
1. Noſe ; beak ; mouth. Shakſpeare. 
2. [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. 
NE'BULA. /. ¶ Latin. ] It is applicd to appear- 
ances, like a cloud in the human body; as 
alſo to films upon the eyes. 
NE'BULOUS. a. { rebu/oſus, Latin.] Miſty ; 
cloudy. | 
N E'CESSARIES. 7. ow neceſſary. ] Things 
not only convenient but needful. Hammond. 
NE'CESSARILY. ad. | from necefary.] : 
1. Indiſpenſably. | voker. 
2. By inevitable conſequence. 
3. By fate; not freely. South. 
NE'CESSARINESS. /. [from neceffary. | 
The ſtate of being neceſſary. 
NE'CESSARY. a. [ neceſſarius, Latin. ] 
1. Needful; indiſpenſably requiſite. T #/7ze. 
2. Not free; fatal; impelled by fate. Shak. 
3. Conclufive ; decifive by inevitable conſe- 
quence. Tillotſon. 
To NECE'SSITATTE. v. a. from nec, 
Lat.] To make neceſſary ; not to leave free; 
to exempt from choice. Dreppa. 
NECESSITA'TION. /, | from meceffttate. ] 
The act of making neceſlary; fatal compul- 
fion. Bramball. 
NECE'SSITED. a. [from mece/ity.] In a 
ſtate of want: not uſed. 8 
NECE'SSITOUS. a. | from neceſſity. ] Preſſed 
with poverty. Clarendon. 
NECE'SSITOUSNESS. /. ¶ from neceffirous.] 
Poverty; want; need. Burnet. 
NECE'SSITUDE. / [| receffitudo, Latin. | 
1. Want; need. Hale. 
2. Friendſhip. 
NECE'SSITY. / [ necefitas, Latin. ] 
1. Cogency; compuliion; fatality. Milton. 
2. State of being neceſſary; indiſpenſable- 
neſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Want; need; poverty. Clarenden. 
4. Things neceſſary for human life. Shakſ. 
5. Cogency of argument; inevitable conſe- 
ce. Raleigh. 
Violence; compulſion. Chapman. 
NECK. I [hneca, Saxon ; neck, Dutch. ] 
1. The part between the head and body. Add. 
2. A long narrow part. Bacon. 
3. On the neck ; immediately after. Shak/p. 
4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder 
| any Gig being done ; or, to do more than 


Hooker. 


| NEF 
NE'CKBEEF. /. [neck and beef. ] The coerſe 
fleſh of the neck of cattle. 4 * 
NE'CKCLOTH. / [neck and c/oth, ) That 


which men wear on their neck. 
NE'CKERCHIEF.? / A gorget; handker- 


Gay . 


NE'CKATEE. chief torawoman'sneck. 
NE'CKLACE. /. | neck and /ace.] An orna- 
mental ſtring of beads or precious ſtones, 
worn by women on their neck. Arbuthnot. 
NE'CKEWEED. / | neck and weed. Hemp: 
in ridicule, 
NE'CROMANCER. {. fu, and Ag.] One 
who by charms can converſe with the ghoſts 
of the dead; a conjurer. Swift. 
NE'CROMANCY. (ung and pedvrigy ne- 
eromance, French. 
1. The art of revealing future events, by 
communication with the dead. Brown. 
2. Enchantment ; conjuration. Abbot. 
NE'CTAR. /. | Latin. ] Pleaſant liquor, ſaid 
to be drank by the heathen deities. 
NE'CTARED. a. { trom near. ] Tinged with 
nectar; mingled with nectar. Milten. 
NECTA'REOUS, 2. | xe&areus, Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling nectar; ſweet as nectar. Pope. 
NE'CTARINE. a. [from nefar.] Sweet as 
nectar. Milton. 
NE'CTARINE. /. [ ne#arine, Fr.] A fruit 
of the plum kind. | Miller, 
NEED. / [neov, Saxon; weed, Dutch. 
1. Exigency ; prefling difficulty ; neceſſity. 
2. Want; diſtreſsful poverty. Shakſpeare, 
3. Want; lack of any thing for uſe. Baker. 
To NEED. v. a. Towant; to lack; to be in 
want of; to require. Locke, © 
To NEED: v. . | 
1. To be wanted ; to be neceſſary. Spenſer, 
2. To have neceſſity of any thing; to be in 
want of any thing. Locke. 
NEE'DER. / [from need. ] One that wants 
any thing. S$hakſpeare. 
NEE'DFUL. @. [need and full. ] Neceſſary 3 
indiſpenſably requiſite. Addiſon. 
NEE'DFULLY. ad. Neceſſarily. Ben Jonſon. 
NEE'DFULNESS. /. Neceſſity. 
NEE'DILY. ad. | trom needy. ] In poverty; 


oorly. 
NEE'DINESS. / [ from needy.) Want; po- 
verty. 


bacon, 

NEE'DLE, /, [neÞ>!, Saxon. ] | 
1. A ſmall inſtrument pointed at one end to 
pierce cloth, and perforated at the other te 
receive the thread, uſed in ſewing. Dryden. 
2. The ſmall ſteel bar which in the mariner's 
compaſs ſtands regularly north and ſouth. 


Burnet. 
NEE'DLE-FISH. / [need/e and b.] A kind 
of fea fiſh. Wordward, 


NEE'DLEFUL. / [needle and full. } As much 
thread as is generally put at one time in the 


needle. 
. {from needle.] He 


NEE'DLER. 
NEE'DLEMAKER.{ who makes needles, 


NEE'DLEWORK. /. [ needle and work.] 
1. The buſineſs of a ſempſtreſs. 
2. Embroidery by the needle, 


» Addiſon. 


NEG 


NEE'DLESS. a.[fromneed.] 


1. Unneceflary ; not requiſite, Hooker, 
2. Not wanting: out of uſe. Shakſp: 
NEED'LESSLY. ad. Unnecefſarily;; without 
need. Helder. 


NEE'DLESSNESS. / Unneceſſarineſt. Locke. 
NEE'DMENT. /. | from need. ] Something 
neceflary. Spenſer. 
NEEDS. ad. [nevex, Saxon, unwilling. ] Ne- 
ceſſarily; by compulſion; indiſpenſably ; in- 
evitably. Davies. 
NEE'DY. a. [from need.) Poor; neceflitous ; 
diſtreſſed by poverty, l 
NE'ER. [for never. Hudibras, 
To NEESE. v. . [nyſe, Daniſh ; nieſer, 
Dutch. ] To ſneeze z to diſcharge flatulen- 
cies by the noſe. Kings. 
NEF. J. [old French, from reve. } The body 
of a church; the nave. Addiſon. 
NEFA'KIOUS. a. [nefarizs, Latin. Wicked; 
abominable. Ayiife. 
NEGA'TION. {. { negatio, Lat. negacion, Er. 
1. Denial: the contrary to affirmation. Rez. 
2. Deſcription by denial, or excluſion, or ex- 
ception. Hatte. 
3. Argument drawn from denial. Heylin. 
NE'GATIVE. a.| negatif, Fr. negativur, Lat.] 
1. Denying: contrary to afirmative. 
2. Implying only the ablence of ſomething; 
not politive ; privative. South. 
3- Having the power to withhold, though 


not to compel, King Charies. 
NE'CATIVE. / 

1. A propoſition by which ſomething is de- 

nied. Tillotſon. 


2. A particle of denial : as, ot. Cleaveland. 
NE'GATIVELY. ad. | from negative. | 
1. With denial ; in the ſorm ot denial ;z not 
affirmatively. Boyle. 
2. In form of ſpeech implying the abſence 
of ſomething, Hooker. 
To NEGLE'CT. v. a. | neg/eFus, Latin. 
1. To omit by careleſneſs. Milton. 
2. To treat with ſcorntul heedleſneſs. Milt. 
3. To poſtpone. Shakſpeare. 
NEG LECT. / [ negleFus, Latin. ] 4 
1. Inſtance of inattention. f 
2. Careleſs treatment. Shakſpeare. 
3. Negligence; frequency of neglect. Denham. 
4. State of being unregarded. Prior. 
NECLECTER. V | from neg/e2.] One who 
neglects. 
NEGLE'CTFUL. 2. {neg/e# and full.) 
1. Heedleſs ; careleſs ; inattentive. Ar6nth. 
2. Treating with indifference. Locle. 
NEGLE'CTFULLY. ad. Wich heedlefs in- 
attention: not uſed. 
NEGLE'CTION. /. [ from negle#.] The ſtate 
of being negligent. Shakſpeare. 
NEGLE'CTIVE. 2. | from zeg/e@.] Inatten- 
tive to; regardleſs of. King Charles. 
NE'GLIGENCE. / [ negligence, French. |] 
1. Habit of omitting by heedleſneſs, or of 
acting careleſly. 
2. Inſtance of neglect. Sbalſpeare. 
NE CLICENT. a. | negligent, French 


NE P 


1. Careleſs; heedleſs; habitually inatten - 


tive. Chronicles. 
2. Careleſs of any particular. Baruch, 
3. Scorntully regardleſs: * Swift, 


NE'GLIGENTLY. ad. 
1. Carelcfly ; heedleſly; without exaftneſs. 
. Bacon. 
1. Wich ſcornful inattention. 
To NEGO'TTATE. v. x. | negocier, French. 
To have intercourſe of buſiueſs; to traffick ; 


to treat. Bacon. 
NEGOTIA'TION, / [ negotiation, French. 
Treaty of buſineſs. Howel. 


NEGOTIA'TOR. /. [ negotiateur, French. 
One employed to treat with others. Swift, 


NE'GRO. /. [Spanith ; negre, French. ] A 


black moor. Brown, 
NEILF. /, [ ef, Iflandick ; reef}, Scottiſh. | Fiſt, 
It is aifo written neaf. Shakſpeare. 
To NEIGH. , x. [ hnzzan, Sazen. } To utter 
the voice of a horſe, Smith. 
NEIGH, J The voice of a horſe, Sha. 
NEI'GHBOUR. /. fnehzebun, Saxon. ] 
1. One who lives near to another. Clarcidon. 
2. One who lives ia familiarity with another; 
a word of civility, , Hh 
3. Any thing next or near. 
4. Intimate; contidant. Shalſpeare. 
5. In divinity. } One partaking of the fame 
nature, and therefore entitled to good offices. 
To NEFGHBOUR. v. @. | from the noun. ] 
t. To adjoin to; to confine on. Shakſpeare. 
2. To acquaint with; to make near to. Shat., 
NEI'GHBOURHOOD. /. [ irom xeighbour.] 
1. Place adjoining. Addiſon. 
2. State of being near each other. Swift. 
3. Thofe that live within reach of commu- 
. nication. Harte. 
NE'IGHBOURLY. a. { from neighbour.] Be- 
coming a neighbour ; kind; civil. Arbuth. 
NEI'GHBOURLY. ad. With focial civility. 
NEI'THER. comjunt. [napSen, Saxon.] © 
1. Not either. A particle uſed in the firſt 
branch of a negative fentence, and anſwered 
by ver as, fight neither with {mall or great. 
2. It is ſometimes the ſecond branch of a 
negative or prohibition to any ſentence ; as, 
ye ſhall cr eat of it, neither mall ye touch it. 
NEI'THER. pronoun. Not either; nor one nor 
other. Dryden. 
NEO'PHYTE. / [neophyte, Fr. vos and gue. ] 
One regenerated ; a convert. 
NEOTE'RICK. a. [nectericus, Latin. ] Mo- 
dern; novel; late. re. 
NEP / nepeta, Latin.] An herb. | 
NE'PENTHE. / 5 and vg] A drug 
that drives away all pains. Pope. 
NE'PHEW. /. [ repos, Latin; neveu, Fr. 


1. The ſon of a brother or ſiſter. Lacke. - 


2. The grandſon : out of uſe. Hooker . 

3. Deſcendant, however diſtant : out of uſe. 
NEPHRI'TICK. &. [pela ®-; nepbritique, 

French. ] 

1. Belonging to the organs of urine. | 

2. Troubled wich the ſtone, Arbuthnot. 

3. Good agaiaſt the ſtone. Woodward. 


Sha / peare. 
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NE'POTISM.F. [ zepotiſme, Freach.} Fond- 
neſs tor nephews. Addiſon. 
NERVE. / [ nerwas, Latin. ] 
1. The organs of ſenſation paſſing from-the 
brain to all the parts of the body. Quincy. 
2. It is uſed by the poets for ſine w or tendon. 
NE'RVELESS. 2. [from nerve. ] Without 
ſtrength. Dunciad. 
NE'RVOUS. . [ zervoſns, Latin. ] 
1. Well ſtrung ; ſtrong ; vigorous. Pope. 
2. Relating to the nerves. Harte. 
3. In medical cant.] Having weak or dif- 
d nerves. Cheyne. 
NE'RVY. a. {from merve.] Strong: vigor- 
ous : not in uſe. i Shak/peare. 
NE'SCIENCE, /. { from ie, Latin. | Igno- 
rance; the ſtate of not knowing. Cu. 
NESH. @. [neye, Saxon. ] Soft; eatily hurt. 
NESS. 
1. A termination added to an adjective to 
change it into a ſubſtantive, denoting Fate or 
5 : as poiſons, poiſonouſneſs ; lovely, 
ovelineſs ; from nixye, Saxon, 
2. The termination of many names of places 
where there is a headland or promontory: from 
nere, Saxon, a noſe-of land, or headland. 
NEST. / (ned, Saxon. 
I. The bed formed by the bird for incuba- 
tion and feeding her young. Deuteronemy. 
2. Any place where animals are produced. 
3- An abode; place of reſidence, CH. 
4- A warm clole habitation. Spenſer. 
5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or repo- 
litories. 
To NEST. v. n. {from the noun.] To build 
neſts. Howe!. 
NE'STEGG. / [n-/ and egg. ] An egg left in 
the neſt to keep the hen trom forſaking it. 
Hnlibras. 
To NESTLE. 2. =. [from g.] To fettle ; 


to harbour; to lie cloſe and tnug. Hacer. 
To NE'STLE. v. 4. 
1. To houſe, as in a neſt. Donne. 


2. To cheriſh, as a bird her young.Chapman. 
NE'STLING. / [from e.] A bird juſt 
taken out of the neſt, 
NET. /-[ati, Gothic, ner, Saxon.) 
1. A texture woven with large interftices or 
melhes. | Taylor. 
2. Anything made with interſtitial vacutties. 
| Kings. Thomſon. 
NE'THER. a. [neodep, Sax. neder, Dutch. 
1. Lower ; nat upper. Dryden. 
2. Being in a lower place. Alilten. 
3. laferual ; belonging to the regions below. 


- Dryden. 
NE'THERMOST. 4. [ſuperl. of zerher.] 
Loweft. Milton. 


NE'TTING, / A reticulated piece of work. 

NE'TTLE. / [nercl, Saxon. ] A ſtinging 
herb well known. Waller. 

To NME ITLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ting; to irritate ; to provoke. Lentley. 


NETWORK. / | et aud work. ] Any thing 
reticulxted or decuſſated, at equal diftatces, 
with interſlices between uae interſections. Sp. 


NEW 


NE'VER. ad. [ne ever, nene, Saxon. ] 
1. At no time. Pope. 
2. Inno degree. Fou. 
3. It ſeems in ſome phraſes to have the ſenſe 
of an adjective. Not any. Matthew. 
4. It is much uſed in compoſition: as xever- 
ending, having no end. 
NE'VERTHELESS. ad.{ never ons, 05M 
withſtanding that. cox. 
NEU ROLOG ./ [re and Met.] A de- 
ſcription of the nerves. 
NEU"ROTOMY. /. { v9 and .] The 
anatomy of the nerves. 
NEU'TER. a. | nexter, Latin; newtre, French.)] 
1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide. 
2. [In grammar. ] A noun that implies ne 
ex. Dryden. 
NEU'TER./. One indifferent and unengaged. 


Addiſon. 
NEU'TRAL. a. [Central, Fr.) 
1. Indifferent not engaged on either fide. Sh. 
2. Neither good nor bad. Davies. 
3. Neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthaet. 
NEU'TRAL. /. One. who does not act nor 
engage on either fide. Bacon. 
NEUTRA'LITY. / [ zewutralite, Fr.] | 
1. A ſtate of indifference, of neither friend= 
ſhip nor hoſtility. Addiſon. 
2. A ſtate between good and evil Donne. 
NEU'TRALLY. ad. { from neutral.) Indit- 
terently ; on either part. 
NEW. . [newyd, Welſh ; neop, Saxon ; 
neuf, French. ] 
1. Not old ; treſh ; novel. Burnet. 
2. Not being before. Burnet. 
3. Modern ; of the preſent ume. Temple, 
4. Different from the former. Com. Prayer. 
5. Nat antiquated; having the effect of no- 
velty. Pope. 
6. Not habituated ; not familiar. Hooker. 
7. Renovated ; repaired, ſo as to recover the 


hiſt ſtate, Bacon, 
8. Freſh after any thing. Dryden. 
9. Not of ancient extraction. Addiſen. 


NEW. ad. This is uſed in compoſi tion for 


newly : as new-blown. Cowley. 
NEWEL. / 

1. The compaſs round which the ſtaircaſe is 

carried. N Bacon. 

2. Novelty. Spenſer. 


NEWFA'NG LED. «.[new and fang/e.)Form- 

ed with vain or fooliſh love of novelty. $hak/. 
NEWFA'NGLEDNESS.? F | from newfax-. 
NEWFA'NGLENESS. gied.) Vain and 


fooliſh love of novelty. Sidney. 
NE'WING. / Veſt ar barm. Ainſworth. 
NE'WLY. ad. | trom vet.] 

1. Freſhly ; lately. Dryden. 


2. In a manner different from the former. Sp. 
NE'WNESS. / { from new. ] 
1. Freſhnels ; lateneſs ; recentnefs ; Rare of 
being lately produced. Raleigh. 
2. Novelty ; unacquaintance. South. 
3. Somathing lately produced. Dryden. 
4. 1nnovation ; late change, SAN 
5. Want of prattive, | A 


NI'CETY. / (from nice. 


NIC 


NEWS. / [from new ; nowne/les, Fr.] 
1. Freſh account of any thing. Waller, 
2. Something not heard before. L' Eftrange. 
3. Papers which give an account of the 
tranſactions of the preſent times. Pope. 
NE'WS-MONGER. / [news and monger. ] 
One that deals in news; one whoſe employ- 
ment is to hear and to tell news. Shak/peare. 


NEWT, / [ exete, Saxon. ] Eit; ſmall lizard: 


they are harmlels, Shakſpeare. 
NEW.-YEAR's-GIFT. F/. Preſent made on 


the firſt day of the year. Stilling flect. 
NEXT. 4. — — * 
1. Neareſt in place. Bacon, 
2. Neareſt in time. Gay. 
3. Neareſt in any gradation. Clarendon. 


NEXT. ad. At the time or turn immediately 


ſucceedin Addiſon. 
NIAS. a. Fran, French. ] Simple, filly, and 
foolith, Bailey. 


NIB. / [neb4e, Dutch. ] 
1. The biil or beak of a bird. See Nzs. 
2. [he point of any thing. Derham. 
NI'BBED. a. [trom .] Having a nib. 
To NI'BBLE. v. 4. | trom nib, the beak or 
mouth. 
1. To bite by little ata time; to eat lowly. 
Be Shakſpeare: Cleaveland. 
2. To bite as a fiſh does the bait. Gay. 
To NUBBLE. v. u. 
1. To dite at. Shakſpeare. 
2. To carp at ; to find fault with. Tilegſen. 
NI'BBLER. / [ from »i45/e. ] One that bites 
dy little at a time. 
NICE. 2. [neye, Saxon, ſoft. ] 
1. Accurate in judgment to minute exactneſs; 
ſuperfluouſly exact. It is often uſed to expreſs 
a culpable delicacy. Sidney. 
2. Scrupulouſly and minutely cautious. Shak, 
3. Faſtidious; ſqueamiſh. Milton. 
4 Eifily injured ; delicate. Roſcommon. 
5. Formed with minute exactne ſs. Addiſon. 
6. Requiring ſcrupulous exactneſs. Newton. 
7. Retined. Milton. 
NI'CELY. ad. [ from ice. ] 
1. Accurately ; minutely; ſcrupulouſly. $5, 


2. Delicately. Atterbury. 
NI'CENESS. /. [ from mice. ] 
t. Accuracy; minute exattneſs. Dryden. 


2. Superfluous delicacy or exactneſs. Sidney. 


1. Minute accuracy of thought. Prior. 
2. Accurate performance, or obſervance. Ad. 
3. Faſtidious delicacy; ſqueamiſhueſs. Sper/. 
4 Minute obſervation; punctillous diſcrimi- 
nation; fubtilty. Locle. 
5. Delicate management ; cautious treatment. 
. | Swift. 

6. Effeminate ſoftneſs. | 
7. Niceties, in the plural, is generally ap- 

lied to daiaties or delicacies in cating. 
NI'CHAR. / A plant. Miller. 
NICHE. /. | French.) A hollow in which a 
ſtatue may laced. Motten. 
NICK. /. [ ricke, Teutonick, the twinkling of 
au eye. 


NIG 


1. Exact point of time at which there is ne- 
ceſſity or convenience. Sucklinge 
2. A notch cut in any thing. 
3- A ſcore; a reckoning. Shakſpeare. 
4. A winning throw. [xiche, Fr.] Frier. 
To NICK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by 
ſome light artifice. Hudibras. 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. Shaiſpeare. 
3. To ſuit, as tallies cut in nicks. Camden. 
4. To deſeat or cozen. Shakſpeare. 
NICKNA'ME. / [ nom de nique, French. A 
name given in ſcotf or contempt. B. Jonſon. 
To NICKNA'ME. v. a. To call by an oppro- 
brious appellation. Denham. 


To NU'CTATE, v. a. [ ni&o, Latin. ] To wink. 


ay. 
NIDE. / [idus, Latin. ] A brood : as, 4 nide 
of pheaſants. 
NI'DGET. /. [corrupted from zithing or nid- 
ing. | A daſtard ; a coward. Camdey. 
NIDIFICA'TION. /. | nidificatio, Lat.] The 
act ot building neſts. Derbam. 
NI DING. 2. {from ni, Saxon, vileneſs.] 
Abject; baſe- minded; coward. Carew . 
NI'DOROUS. a. [nidereux, Fr. from wider, 
Latin. ] Reſembling the ſmell or taſte of 
roaſted fat. Bacon. 
NIDORO'SITY. /. [from nidorous. ] Eructa- 
tion with the taſte of undigeſted roaſt-meat. 


Floyer. , 


NIDULA'TION. V [ niduler, Latin. ] The 
time of remaining in the neſt. rown. 
NIECE. V [ niece, niepce, Fr. neptis, Latin.] 
' The daughter of a brother or filter. Muller. 
NI'GGARD. F{ [ zinggr, Iflandick. ] A miſerz 
a curmudgeon. Sidney. 
NI'GGARD. 4. 
1. Sordid ; avaricious; parſimonious. Dryd. 
2. Sparing ; wary. Shakſprare. 
To NI'GGARD. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To 
| ſtint z to ſupply ſparingly. Shakſpeare. 
NI'GGARDISH. a. [ from niggard.} Having 
lome diſpoſition to avarice. 
NI'GGARDLINESS. / [from niggardly.] 
Avarice; ſordid parſimony. 444%. 
NI'GGARDLY. a. [ irom niggard. | 
1. Avaritious; ſordidly parfimonious. Fall. 
2. Sparing ; wary. Sidney, 
NI'GGARDLY. ad. Sparingly; parſimoniouſly. 
NI'GGARDNESS. /. Cirom niggard.] Ava- 
rice ; ſordid parſimony: not uled. Sidney. 


NIGH. prep. [uyhb, Saxon.] At no great 


diſtance from. Garth, 
NIGH. ad. 
1. Not at a great diſtance. Philippians. 
2. To a place near. Milton. 
NIGH. #4. 
1. Near; notdiftant ; not remote. Prior. 
2. Allied cloſely by blood. Knelles. 


To NIGH. v. . | from the participle. ] To ap- 
roach ; to advance; to draw near. Spenſer. 
NIGHLY. ad. [ from nigh, the adjective.] 
- Nearly; within a little. Locke. 
NI'GHNESS. /. {from nigh. ] Nearneſs; Frox · 
imity. 13 
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NIGHT. / [nauts, Gothick ; mhe, Saxon. ] 
4 The time of darkneſs; the time from 
unſet to ſunriſe.  Craſpaw. 


. 2. The ed of the day of life z death. Dry. 


3. State or time of ignorance or obicurity. 
To-NIGHT, adverbially. In this night; at 
this night. Foſbua. 
NIGHTBRA'WLER. /. [right and &r awler.] 
One whoraiſes diſturbances in the night. . 
NI'GHTCAP. /. [night and cap.} & cap 


worn in bed, or in undreſs. Swift. 


NI'CHTCROW. / (right and crow. A bird 


. that cries in the night. Shakſpeare. 
NI'GHT DEW. / { right and dew. | Dew 
. that wets the ground in the night. Dryden. 
NI'GHTDOG. F. [right and deg. | A dog 

that hunts in the night. Shakſpeare. 


NI'GHTDRESS. / { night and dreſs.) The 


dreſs worn at night. | Pope. 
NI'GHTED. . | trom night.] Darkened ; 
. Clouded; black. Shakſpeare, 
NIGHTFA'RING. a. [night and fave. Fra- 
. yelling in the night. Gay. 
NI'GHTFIRE. / [ig and fire. } Ignis 
+ fatuus; Will-a-Witp. lerbert. 


NI'GHTEFLY. /. [night and fy. ] Moth that 


flies in the night. hbatſpeere. 


NIGHTFO'UNDERED. a. [from night and 
I 5 Loft or diſtreſſed in the night. Mt. 


NGHTGOWN. / [night and gown. | A 
. loofe gown uſed for an undrels, Pope. 
NI'GHTHAG. / [ig, and lag.] Witch 
ſuppoſed to wander in the night, Milton. 
KFGHTINGALE. /. ¶trom night and Falan, 
Saxon, to ſing. f 
1. A ſmall bird that fings in the night with 
. remarkable melody; Philomel. Shat/peare. 
2. A word of endearment. . Shakſpeare. 
NF CHTLY. ad. {from night. ] 
. L. By night. Shakſpeare. 
2. Every night. Addiſon. 
NU'GHTLY. a. | from night.) Done by night; 
Acting. by night. Dryden. 
NI'GSHTMAN., V [night and mar. ] One who 
carries away ordure in the night. 
NI'GHTMARE. / {night and mera, a ſpirit.] 
A morbid oppretiion in the might, reſembling 
the preſſure of weight upon the breaſt. . 
NI'GHTPIECE. /. { right and piece.) A pic- 
ture ſo coloured as to be tuppoled ſeen by can- 
- WMelight, not by the light of the day. Addi/on. 
NI'GHTRAIL. / | night and pez!, Saxon, a 
- gown. ] A logſe cover thrown over the dreſs 
at night. | Addiſon. 
NI'GHTRAVEN. /. {night and raven} A 
bird ſuppoſed of ill omen, chat cries loud in 
the night. ä Spenſer. 


NI'GHTROBBE R. / T night and rebLer.) One 


- Who ſteals in the dark. Spenſer, 
NI'GHTRULE..Y. [zight and rule.) Atu- 
- mult in the night. 
NI'GHTSHADE. / {of the pcava, Saen. 
1. A plant of uv Kinds ;5 common and dead- 

ly nightſhade. Miller. 


NI'QHTSHINING. 4. igt and ine. 
Showing brighineſs in the nights Hilkins. 


Shakſpeare. + 


NIP 


NI'GHTSHRIEK, /. [xight and e.] A 


. cry in the night. Shakſpeare. 
NI'GHTTRIPPING., @. [night and trip. ] 
Going lightly in the night. Shakſpeare. 
NI'GHTWALK. / [xight and walk} Wa 
in the night. ö 5 Alto u. 
NYCHT WALKER. / [night and walk: ] One 
who roves in the night upon ill defigns. A/ch. 
NI'GHTWARBLING. 2. [ xight and war- 
ble.) Singing in the night. Milton. 
NI'GHTWARD. a. [night and, ward. ] Ap- 
proaching toward night. ilton. 
NI'GHTWATCH./. [right and watch.] A 
period of the night as diſtinguiſhed by change 
of the watch. P[aims. 
NIGRE'SCENT. a. f nigreſ{cens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing black; approaching to blacknels. 


_ NIGRIFICA'”TION, / [iger and facis, 


—9 The act of making black. 
NIHILITV. /. „e, Fr.] Nothingneſs; 
the ſtate of being nothing. Watts. 
To NIL. I.. . a. | from xe ti.] Not to will; 
to refule ; to reject. Ben Fonſor, 
NILL. / The ſhining ſparks of brafs in trying 
and melting the ore. 
To NIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take. ] To 
take. In cant, to ſteal. Hadid, at 
NI'MBLE. a. from rim ; or numan, Saxon, 
tractable.] Quick; active; ready; ſpeedy ; 
lively; expeditious. Spenser. 
NIU'MBLENESS. /. ¶ſrom nimble.] Quick- 
nels; activity; ſpeed 3 agility, Hooker. 
NI'MBLEWITTED. a. { nimL/e and wit. ] 
Quick; eager to ſpeak. Bacon. 
NUMBLY. ad. [from ximble.] Quickly; 
ſpeedily ; actively. * Boyle. 
NI'MBLESS./. Nimbleneſs. Spenſer. 
NUMIETY. /. [nimictas, ichool Latin. The 
ſtate of being too much. 
NUMMER../. [from i.] A thief ; a pil- 
tcrer. ; 
NI'NCOMPOOP. {.{ Acorruption of the Lat. 
non com pos.] A fool ; a trifler. Addifen. 
NINE. /. { nizon, Sax. ] One more than eight. 
NUNEFOLD. a. | zine and .] Nine times. 


 NI'NEPINS. / { zine and pin. } A play where 


nine pieces of wood are ſet up on the ground 
to he thrown down bya bowl. Peacham. 
NI'NESCORE. a. {ine and ſcore. ] Nine 
times twenty. Addiſon. 
NI'NETEEN. a. [nizontyne, Sax.) Nine 
and ten; one leſs than twenty. | 
NUNETEENTH. a: | nizonreoSa, Saxon. } 
The ordinal of nineteen ; the ninth after the 
tenth. 
NI'NETIETH. . hun>n1zonteogoda, Sax] 
The tenth nine times told. | 
NI'NETY. a. { hundatgourig, Saxon. ] Nine 
times ten. 
NI'NNY. /. [ vinno, a child, Spaniſh. A fool; 
2 ſimpleton. | Swift. 
NENNYHAMMER.F. [from u.] A Um- 
$]cton. f -. Arbuthbnot. 
NINTH. 2. [nezoda, Saxon. ] The ſuſt after 
the eighth; the ordinal of nige. 
To NIP. v. 4. [nijpperr, Dutch. 


NOB 
1. To pinch off with the nails; to bite with 

+ the teeth. Bacon. 

2. To cut off by any flight means. Mortimer. 
3. To blaſt ; to deſtroy before full growth. Ad, 
4- To pinch as froſt. Shakſprare. 
5. To vex; to bite. Spenſer. 

6. To fatirize 3 to ridicule ; to taunt ſarcaſ- 
tically. | Aſebam, 

NIP. /. from the verb.] 

1. A pinch with the nails or teeth. Aſe bam. 
2. A ſmall cut. Shak/peare. 

3. A blait. Stepney. 

4. Ataunt; a ſarcaſm. | 

NI'PPER. / from p.] A ſatiriſt. Aſeham. 

1 from /p. Small pincers. 

NI'PPINGLY. ad. | from p.] With bitter 
ſarcaſm, 

NI'PPLE. / [nypele, Saxon. ] 

1. The teat; the dug. Ray. 
2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is 
ſeparared. Derbam. 

NI'PP LEWORT. f{lampſana, Lat.] A weed. 

NT'SI PRIUS. |. Ia law. ] Ajudicial writ, 

which lies in cafe where the inqueſt is panelled 
and returned before the juſtices of the bank; 
the one party or the other making petition to 
have this wri* for the eafe of their country. 

Ie is fo called from the firſt words of the writ, 

2 apud talem locum prins venerint. 
NTT. / Thau, Saxon. | The egg of xlouſe, 
or fmall animal. Derham. 
NI'TENCY./. | nitentia, Latin.] 
1. Luſtre; clear brightnels. _. 
2. [from vices, Dat] Endeavour ; ſpring to 
expand itſelf. - Boyle. 

NI'THING. / [or niding. | A coward. 

NI'TID. a. | nitidus, Latin. 

* luſtrous. . Beyle. 

NI TRE. /. [ nitre, Fr. nitrum, Latin. ] Nitre, 

or ſultpetre, is a cryſtalline, pellucid, whitiſh 
ſubſtance, of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte, im- 
preſſing a peculiar ſenſe of coldneſs upon the 

tongue. This ſalt affords, by fire, an acid 

* ſpirit capable ofdiilolving almoſt every thing. 

* Nitreisnaturallyblended in partieles in earths, 

as the particles of metals in theirores, Hill. 

N['TROUS. a. [niteux, Fr. from ite.) Im- 
pregnated with nitre. Blackmore. 

NI'TRY. a. [from »itre. ] Nitrous. Gay. 

NIUTTILY. 2. [from nitry.] Loufily. Hayw. 

NI'TTY. 'a. | from nit.) Abounding with the 


eggs of lice. 
N 18 L. a. [xivalir, Latin. ] Abounding with 
ſnow. 
NI'VEOUS. a. [nivens, Lat.] Snowy. Brown. 
NI'ZY. /. A dunce ; a fimpleton. 
NO. ad. | na, Saxon] 
m. The word of retuſfal. 
2. The word of denial. 


Calamy. 


Bacon. 


3. It ſometimes ſtrengthent a following ne- 


yoory'! no not, not even. Haller. 
NO. a. 
1. Not any; none. Swift. 
2. Noone; none; not any one. Smalridge. 
To NOBULITATE. v. a. [yes , Lavin. ] 
To eunoble ; to make robe. + : 


x 


Pright; ſhining ;' 


NOD 


NOBILITY. / [robiliras, Latin. 
1. Antiquity of family joined with ſplendove. 
6 Dryden. 
2. Rank or dignity of ſeveral degrees, con- 
ferred by ſovereigns. Nobility in England is 
extended to five ranks ; duke, marquis, carl, 
viſcount, baron. 
3. The perſons of high rank.” Shalſpeare, 
4- Dignity ; grandeur ; reatneſs. Sidney. 
NO'BLE. a. [ noble, Fr. valle, Lat. ] 
1. Of an ancient and ſplendid family. 
2. Exalted to a rank above commonalty. Dry. 
3. Great; worthy ; illuſtrious. Milton. 
4- Exalted; elevated; ſublime. Dryder. 
5. Magnificent; ſtately. 
6. Free; generous; liberal. 
7. Principal; capital: as, the Heart is one 
of the noble parts of the body. 
NO'BLE./. 
1. One of high rank. Bacon. 
2. A coin rated at fix ſhillings and eight 
ee. . Bacon. 
NO'BLE /iverwort. ſ. [be patica.] A plant, 
NO'BLEMAN. /. [noble and an.] One who 


is ennobled, Dryden. 
NO'BLENESS. / [from wle. 

1. Greatneſs z worth; dignity ; magnani+ 

mity. Shakſpeare. Taylor. 


2. Splendour of deſcent ; luſtre of pedigree. 
NOBLE'SS. / [ nob/effe, French. ] Not uſed. 


1. Nobility. Spenſer. 
2. Dignity ; greatneſs. Ben Jonſon. 
3. Noblemen collectively. Shat/peare, 


NO'BLY. ad. [from neb/e.] 
1. Of ancient and ſpendid extraction. Dry. 


2. Greatly ; illuſtriouſly. Shakſpeare. 
3. Grandly; fplendidly. Addiſon. 
NO'BODY. /, Goo and body.) No one; not 
any on:. ö Clarendon. 


NO'CENT. . | nocents, Latin. ] 


1. Guilty; criminal. Bacon. 
2. Hurtful; miſchievous. Milton, 
NOCK. / [ nocchia, Italian] 
1. Allitz a nick; a notch. 
2. The funjament. Hudibras. 


To NOCK. v. a. To place upon the fttotch. 
NOCTA'MBULO./. Lx and ambuts, Lat. ] 
On? who walks in his ſleep. Ardbuthnoet. 
NOCTIDIAL. 2. [98s and diet, Latin. 
Compriſing a nightand aday. . Holder. 
NOCTEFFERQUS, a. [ex an] fero, Latin. 
Bringing night. IE 
NOCTT VAGANT. a. [reFivagas, Latin. ] 
Wandering in the night. 
NO'CTUARY. /. [fron ve, Latin.] An 
account of what paſſes by night. Aud. 
NO'CTURN. L [rofturnus, Lat.] An office of 
devotion pertormeg in the night. Srilling, 
NOCTU'RNAL, a. | noturnur, Lat. ] Nie. 
ly. Dryden. 
NOCTU'RNAL. / An inftrument by Which 
obſervations are made in the night. Matte. 
To NOD. v. a. [of uncertain derivaticu.] 
1. To decline the head with a quick motion. 
| Sbat/peare.- 
2. To pay a flight bow, Cana peur. 
Nu f 


NOL 


3- To bend downward with quick motion. Dy. 


4. To be drowſy. Addiſon. 
NOD. / [from the verb.] 

J. K declination of the head. Locke. 
2. A quick declination. Shakſpeare. 
3. The motion ef the head in drowſineſs. 

* A ſlight obeiſance. Shakſptare. 
NODA'TION. . [from nedo, Latin.} The 

" aft of making knots. 


 NO'DDER., . [trom ned.) One who makes 


nods. Pope. 
NO'DDLE. / [hnol, Saxon.] A head, in 
- contempt. Ben Jonſon. 
NO DD. / [from naudin, French. ] A tim- 


* *Pleton ; an idiot. L' Efirange. 

NODE. V [nedus, Latin. ] 

1. A knot; a knob, 

2. A ſwelling on the bone. Wiſeman. 
3. Interſeion. Holder. 


NODO'SITY. / {from nedoſus, Lat.] Com- 
" plication ; knot. Brown. 
NO'DOUS. a. [ nedeſue, Lat.] Knotty ; full 
of knots, Brown. 


NO'DULE. / [nodulus, Lat.] A ſmall lump.- 


Woodward. 


"NO'GGEN. 2. Hard; rough; harſh. 


NO'GGIN. /. [L, German.] A ſmall 
5  Arbuthnot. 


mug. | 
NOLANCE. / [See Axxotaxcs.] Mil- 
Shakſpeare. 


chief; inconvenience, 
To NOIE. v. . To annoy : not uſed, Taler. 
NOT'ER. / [trom vie,. One who annoys. 
NOI'OUS, @. (, laulian.] Hurttul; miſ- 


| Chievous : oblolete. Spenſer, 
NOISE. / [vie, French. | 
1. Any kind of ſound. Bacon. 


2. Outcry ; clamour ; boaſting or importu- 
nate talk. Baker. 
3. Occaſion of talk. Addiſon. 
To NOISE. v. x. [from the noun. ] To ſound 


loud, Milton. 
Ta NOISE. v. a. To ſpread by rumour, or 
report. . Bentley. 
NOUISEFUL. 2. [noiſe and full.) Loud; 


clamorous. ryden. 


— 
NOI'SELESS. 4. [ from noife.] Silent; with- 


out found. Harte. 
NOI'SINESS. / [from 2. Loudueſs of 
ſound ; importunity of clamour. 
NOI'SEMAK ER. /. [. and Mater.] Cla- 
mourer. L' Effrange. 
NOI'SOME. 2. { n%iz/o, Italian. | 
1. Noxious; miſchievous; unwholeſome. Dr. 
2. Offenfive; diſguſting. Shakſpeare. 
NOISOMELY. ad. | from noi/ome. ] With a 
fetid ſtench ; with an infectious ſteam, 
NOI'SOMENESS. / [ trom oi/ome. ] Aptneſs 
to diſguſt; offenſiveneſs. South, 
NOI'SY, a. { trom zoi/e.] 
1. Sounding loud. 
2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 
NOLI me tangere. | Latin. } 
1. A kind of cancerous ſwalling. 
2. A plant. | Mortimer. 
NOLI'TION. /. Citi, Latin.) Unwilling- 


Smith, 


.acls: oppoſed to volition, _ Hale, 


NON 


NOLL. /. [hno!, Sax. ] A head; a noddle. $5. 
NO'MANCY. / [nomance, Fr.] The art of 
divining the tates of perſons by the letters 
that form their names. 
NO'MBLES. /. The entrails of a deer. 
NOMENCLA'TOR, ,. | Lating nomenclateur, 
Fr.] One who calls things or perſons by 
their proper names. Addijon. 
NOMENCLA'TURE. / [ nomenclature, Fr. 
nomenclatura, Luan. 
1. The act of naming. Bacon. 
2. A vocabulary ; a dictionary. Brown. 
NO'MINAL. 2. Chats Lat. } Referring to 
names rather than tothings ; titulaf. Locke, 
NO'MINALLY. ad. By name; with regard 
to a name; titularly. 
To NO'MINATE. v. a. [nomino, Latin. ] 
1. To name; to mention by name; Motten. 
2. To entitle ; to call. Spenſer. 
3. To ſet down ; to appoint by name. Shak. 
NOMINA'TION, /, — nominate. 
1. The act of mentioning by name. WFotron. 
2. The power of appointing. Clarendon. 
NO'MINATIVE. /. [In grammar. ] The cafe 
that primarily deſignates the name of any 
thing. 
NON. ad. [Latin.] Not. It is never uſed ſe- 
| parately, but ſometimes prefixed to words 
with a negative power. | 
NO'NAGE. /{. [ xox and age.} Minority; time 


of life before legal maturity. Hale. 
NONCE. / Purpoſe; intent; deſign: not now - 
in uſe. | Cleaveland. 


NONCONFO'RMIST. e and confor mift. 

One who refuſes to join in the eitabliſhe 
worſhip. Swift. 
NONCONFO'RMITY,/[ zonand conformity. ] 
1. Refuſal of compliance. Watts. 
2. Refuſal to join in the eſtabliſhed religion. 


South. 

NONE. 2. {ne ane, Saxon. | 
1. Not one. Addiſex. 
2. Not any. Fenton. 
3. Not other. Genefts. 


4. Nane of ſometimes ſignifies only empha- 
tically nothing. P/aims. 
NONE'NTITY. / [oz and entity. ] 
1. Nonexiſtence. a Bentley. 
2. A thing not exiſting. - South, 
NONEXI'STENCE. /. | non and exiftence.} 
1. Inexiſtence ; negation of being. 
2. The thing not exiſting. Brown, 
NONJ]U'RING. @. [ror and juro, Latin. } 
Belonging to thoſe who will not ſwear alle- 
gizzce to the Hanoverian family. Swift. 
NONJ]U'ROR./. [ trom ox aud ſſaror, Latin. ] 
One who, conceiving James II unjuſtly de- 
poſed, refuſcs to ſwear allegiance to thoſe 
who have fucceeded him. 
NONNA'TURALS. /. 22 natural ia, Lat.] 
Phyſicians reckon theſe to be fix, viz. air, 
meat and drink, flcep and watching, motion 
and reſt, retention and excretion, and the 
aſſious of the mind. Brown. 
NONPARE LL. . [non and pareil, French. ] 
1. Excellence unequalled. Shakſpeare. 


NOR 
2. A Kind of apple. a 
3. Printers letter of a ſmall fize, on which 
ſmall Bibles and Common Prayers are printed. 
NO'NPLUS. / [or and plus, Lat.] Puzzle; 
inability to lay or do more. Lecke. 
To NO'NPLUS. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
confound ; to puzzle. South. 
NONRE'SIDENCE. / [non and refdence.] 
Failure of reſidence. Swift. 
NONRE*SIDENT, /. (Ven and gent. 
One who neglects to live at the proper -—_ 
wift. 
NONRESI'STANCE. / [or and reffance.] 
The principle of not oppoſing the king; ready 
obedience to a ſuperiour. 
NO'NSENSE. V (ven and ſenſe.] 
1. Unmeaning or ungrammaticai language. 
2. Trifles; things of no importance. 
NONSE'NSICAL. 4. [from nonſenſe.) Un- 
meaning ; fooliſh. Ray. 
NONSE'NSICALNESS. / [from nonſenfical.] 
Ungrammatical jargon ; fooliſh abſurdity. 
NONSO'LVENT. a. {on and ſolvent.) Who 
cannot pay his debts. 
NONSOLU'TION, / [non and folution.) 
Failure of ſolution. roome, 
NONSPA*RING. a. [non and ſparing.] Mer- 
cileſs ; all-deſtroying. Shakfpeare. 
Te NONSU'IT, ». * * and .it. fo de- 
prive of the benefit of a legal procels for ſome 
failure in management. Swift. 
NOO DLF. {from nedale or nddy.) A 
fool ; a ſimpleton. 
. NOOK. / { from cen boeck, German.] A 
corner. Davies. 
NOON. / non, Saxon; nawn, Welſh. ] 
1. The middle hour of the day; twelve; 
the time when the fun is in the meridian; 


midday. Dryden. 
2. It is taken for midnight. Dryden. 
NOON, 4. Meridional. Yeung. 


NOO'NDAY. /. { neon and day.] Midday. . 
NOONDAY. 2. Meridional. Addiſon. 
NOO'NING. / [from #90. | Repoſe or repaſt 
at noon, 
NOO'NTIDE. , [oor and a Midday ; 
time of noon. hakſpeare. 
NOO'NTIDE. a. Meridional. Shat/peare. 
NOOSE. F. [ noſada, entang!ed.] A running 
knot which the more it is drawn binds the 
Sandys. 
the noun. ] To tie 


cloſer. 

To NOOSE. v. a. 
in a nooſe ; to catc 

NOPE. /. A kind of bird called a bull-tinch 
or redtail. 

NOR. conunt?, [ne er.] 


= 


1. A particle marking the ſecond or ſubſe- 


quent branch of a negative propoſition : as, 
neither poor nor rich. p 
2. Two negatives are ſometimes joined, but 
ill: / have not done it, nor I know not when 
I ſhall de it. 
3. Nor is in poetry uſed in the firſt branch 
tor neither : as, J nor /ove myſelf, nor thee. 
NORTH. / [ non, Saxon ] The point op- 
poſite to the ſun in the meridian, SH. 
* 


NORTH. 2. Northern. 


Govern. of Tongue. 


NOT 

Numbers; 
NORTHE'AST. / [north and eaff.] The 
int between the north and eaſt. Arbutbnot. 
NO'RTHERLY. a. [from verb.] Being to- 
ward the north. Derham. 
NORTHERN. 2. [from —_— Being in 
the north. _ Shahſpeare. 
NORTHSTA'R. F. \ north and far.] The 
leſtar; the lodeſtar. Shakſpeare: 
NO'RTHWARD. 2. [north and peapd, Sax.] 
Being toward the north. 2 
NORTHWARD. ad. [xorth and peapd, Sax. ] 
Toward the north. Shakfpeare- 
NORTHWE'ST. / [north and weft. The 
oint between the north and weſt. Frown. 
NORTHWIND. / [north and wind. ] The, 
wind that blows trom the north. Milton. 

NOSE. / [neye, nora, Saxon. ] de 
1. The prominence on the face, which is 
the organ of ſcent, and the emunctory of the 


brain. Locke, 
2. The end of any thing. Holder. 
3. Scent ; ſagacity. Collter. 


4. To lead by the Nos x. To draw by force: 

as a bear by his ring. To lead bludly. 

5. To thrift one's Nos into the affairs of 

others. To be 2 buſybody. 

6. To put one's Noss our of joint. To put 

one out in the affections of another. 
To NOSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſcent; to ſmell. Shakſpeare, 

2. To face; to oppoſe. 1 
Tc; NOSE. v. u. + look big; to bluſter. $5, 
NO'SEBLEED./[ne/eandd/eed.JAkind of herb. 
NO'SEGAY. /. Toe and gay.] A poly 3 4 

bunch of flowers. Pe. 
NO'SELESS. a. | from vſe.] Wanting a noſe ; 

deprived cf the note. Shakſpeare.. 
NO'SESMART. / [noe and ſmart. } The 

herb creſſes. | DE 
NO'SLE. / [from no/e.] The extremity of 2 

thing: as, the noſle of 4 pair of bellows. * 


NO'SOLOGY. /. [vio and v.] Doctrine 
of difeaſes. : 
NOSOPOE'TICK. 2. [vioos and n. ! 
Producing diſeaſes. Arbuthnot. 


NO'STRIL. / [nee and 85 nl, a hole, Saxon. 
The cavity in the noſe. Bacon. 

NO'STRUM. /. [Latin.] A medicine not 
made public k, but remaining in ſome ſingle 
hand. | Stilling fleet. 

NOT. ad. [ne auht, Saxon; nier, Dutch. ] 
1. The particle of negation, or reiuſal, 


2. It denotcs ceſſation or extinction. No 
more. 6. 
NO TABLE. a: [ notable, Fr. notabilis, at.] 


1. Remarkable; memorable ; ebſervable. Sd. 
2. Careful; buſtling. Addiſon. 


NO'TABLENESS. /. [from notable. ] Ap» 
earance of buſineſs ; importance. 
NO'TABLY. ad. [from notable.) 
1. Memorably ; remarkably. Bacon. 


2. With conſequence ; with ſhow of import- 


ance, Addiſer. 
NOTA'RIAL. 4. [from notary. ] Taken by 
notary. . D. 


z.: „„ IRE — — 
, 
= 


i 


NOT 

NO'TARY. / \notaire, Fr. from notarizs, 
Latin. ] An officer whoſe buſinels it is to take 
notes of any thing which may concern the 
ublick. Hocker. 

NOTA'TION. / 2 Latls.]. -... 
1. The act or practice of recording any thing 
dy marks; as by figures or letters. Cocker. 
. Meaning; ſigniſication. Hammond. 
NOTCH /. [aocebia, Italian.] A nick; a 
hollow cut in any thing; a nock. Grew. 
To NOTCH. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cut 
in ſmall hollows. | | Grew. 
NOTCHWE'ED. / [ve and weed.] An 

herb called orach, 


NOTE. [for ze mote.] May not. S£ ** 


NOTE. /. Creta, Latin ; note, Frenc! 
Hooker. 


1. Mark; token. 
Shakſpeare. 


2. Notice ; heed, 
3. Reputation ; conſequence, Abbet. 
4. Reproach ; ſtigma. Shakſpeare. 
g. Account; information: not uſed. Shak/. 
5. State of being obſerved. Bacon. 


7. Tune; voice; harmonick or melodious 
Fawn, 1 Hoc ler. 
Single ſound in muſick. Dryden. 
.9-. Short hint; ſmall paper. Shak/ſpeare. 
10. Abbreviation ; ſymbol Baker. 
11. A ſmall letter. Dryden. 
12. A written paper. Swift. 


13. A paper given in confeſſion of adebt. Ar, 
14. Explanatory annotation. Felten. 
NOTE. v. 2. Any Latin; ter, French.] 
1. To obſerve; to remark; to heed ; to at- 


tend ; to take notice of. Addiſen. 
2. To deliver; to ſet down. Hooker. 
3. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 


4. [Jn muſick.] To ſet down the notes of 


a tune, a | 
NOTEBOOK. / ce and book. ] A book in 
which notes and memorandums are ſet dowa. 


* 
NOTE D. par-. a. {from note.] Remarkable; 
eminent; celebrated. Royle. 


NO*'TER. V [from te.] He who takes notice. 
NOTHING. / [and thing. | 
I. Negation of being; nonentity ; univerſal 
negation : oppoled to ſomething. Bentley. 
2. Nonexiſtence. Shakſpeare. 
3. Not any thing; no particular thing. Addi/. 
4 No other thing. Wake. 


5g. No quantity or degree. Clarendon. 
6. No importance ; u uſe. Spen/er. 
7. No poſſeſſion of fortune. Shakſpeare. 
8. No difficulty; no trouble. Ray. 
9. A thing of no proportion. Bacon, 


10. Tritie; ſomething of no conſideration or 
importance. Dryden. 
11. Nothing has a kind of adverbial ſignifica- 
tion. In no degree; not at all: as, be was 
nothing moved. ' Enolles. 
NO'THINGNESS. / [from notbing.] 
I. Nikility ; nonexittence. Donne. 
2. Thing of no value. Hudibre-. 
NOTICE. / [ otice, French; notitia, Latin. | 


1. Remark; hecd ; obſervation ; regard. Loc. 


2. Intermatiou; intelligence. Shakſpeare, 


NOU 


. [ notification, Fr. from 
i 


- notify. ] Act of making known; repreſerita- 


tion by marks or ſymbols. Holder. 
ToNO'TIFY. v. 4. * Fr. notifies, Lat.] 
To declare ; to make known. - Whitgift, 


NO'TION. V [ zotion, French. ] 
1. Thought; reprefentation of any thing 
formed by the mind ; idea; image. Newton, 
2. Sentiment ; opinion. Atterbur y. 
3. Senſe ; underſtanding : not uſed. Shak, 

NO'TIONAL. a. | from notion. 

1. Imaginary; ideal; intellectual. Prior. 
2. Dealing in ideas, not realities. Clanvlile. 

NOTIONA'LITY./. [from notional.) Empty, 
ungrounded opinion : not uſed. Glanville. 

NO'TIONALLY. ad. | from notional.) In 
idea; mentally. orris, 

NOTORTETY. / 4 Fr.] Publick 
knowledge ; publick expoſure. Aadiſon. 


NO TO! RIO US. a.{ n4torixs, Lat. notoire, Fr.] 


Publickly known ; evident to the world ; 
apparent; not hidden. Whitgift. 
NOTO'RIOUSLY,. ad | from zotoriaur.] Pub- 
lickly ; evidently ; openly. Clarendon. 
NOTO'RIOUSNESS. /. {from notorious. | 
Publick fame ; notoriety. 
To NOTT. v, a. To ſhear. Ainſworth. 
NO'"TWHEAT,. / | not and wheat.] Ot wheat 
there are two ſorts; French, which is beard - 
ed, and notwheat, ſo termed becauſe it is 
unbearded. Carew. 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING. cen. [This word 
is properly a participial adjective, as it is 
compounded of vet aud withftanding, and 
anſwers exactly to the Latin non ante. 
1. Without hiudetance or obſtruction trom. 
2. Although : not proper. Addiſon. 
3. Nevertheleſs ; however. Hooker. 
NO&'TUS. / Latin. ] The ſouthwind. Milton, 
NOVA'TION. / | zovatio, Latin. ] The in- 
troduction of ſomethiug new. b 
NOA TOR. J. | Latin. ] The introducer of 
ſomething new. | 
NO'VEL. @. { novellxs, Latin; nownelle, Fr.] 
1. New ; not ancient. King Charles. 
2. In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, 


and of later enaction. Hie. 
NO VEL. /. [ nowvelle, French. ] 

1. A {mall tale, generally of love. Dryden, 

2. A law annexed to the code. Ayliffe. 


NO'VELIST. / from novel. ] 
1. Innovator; ailertor of novelty, Bacon, 
2. A writer of novels. 
NO'VELTY. / [noxveaute, French. ] 
1, Newneis; ſtate of being unknown to for- 
mer times. Hooker, 
2. Freſhneſs ; recentneſs. | South. 
NO EMAER. /, [Latin.] The eleventh 
month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
from March, 
NO'VENARY./Y/. [ novenarizs, Lat.] Number 
of nine; nine collectively. brown, 
NOVE'RCAL. a. | zoverca/is, from neverea, 
Latin. ] Haviag the manner of a ſtep-mother ; 
beſeeming a ſtep-mother. Derbamd 
NOUGUT. / Le aubp, Saxon. 


NOW 


t. Not any thing; 8 
2, In no degree. A kind o 


Fair fax. 
adverbial fignih- 


cation. Fairfax. 
3. To fet at NoucuT. Not to value; to 


ſlight ; to ſcorn ; to diſregard. Proverts. 
NO'VICE. / { novice, Fr. Hovitiue, Latin. 


1. One not acquainted with any thing; a 


freſh man z one in the rudiments of any 
knowledge. 
2. One who has entered a religious houle, but 
not yet taken the vow ; a probationer. 
naar [ noviciat, French. 
1. The ſtate of a novice; the time in which 
the rudiments are learued. Sexth. 
2. The time ſpent in a religious houſe, by 
way of trial, betore the vow is taken, 
- NO'VITY. / {[novitas, Latin. ] Newneſs ; 
novelty, Brown. 
© NOUL. The crown of the head. See No L. Sp. 
NOULD. Ne would ; would not. Spenſer. 
NOUN, / [ noun, old French; nomen, Latin. ] 
The name of any thing in grammar. Clarke. 
To NOU'KISH. v. 2. | newrrir, French; nu- 
tris, Latin. ] 
1. To increaſe or ſupport by food. Thomſon. 
2. To ſupport; to maintain. Shakſpeare. 
3- To encourage ; to loment. ober. 
4. To train, or educate. Timothy. 
5. Lo promote growth or ſtrength. Bacon. 
To NOU'RISH. v. 2. To gain nouriſhment : 
unuſual. Bacon. 
NOU'RISHABLE. . [ from xewrifh.} Suſ- 
ceptive of nourithmerit. Grew. 
NOU'RISHER. / [ from nouriſh. ] The perſon 
or thing that nouriſhes. F Jacon. 
NOU'RISHMENT. / [nouriffement, Fr.] 
1. That which is given or received, in order 
tothe ſupportbrincreaſe of growth or ſtrength; 
foot; ſuſtenance; nutrimeut. Newton. 
2. Nutrition; ſupport of ſtrength. Milton. 
3. Suſtentation ; lupply of thiugs needtul. 
NOU'RSLING. /. Nurſling. Spenſer. 
NOU*RITURE, / Cen. riture, French. ] Edu- 
cation; inſtitution, Spenſer. 
To NOU SEL. v. a. To nurſe up. Spenfſer. 
NOW. ad. | au, Sazon. | 
1. At this time; at the time preſent. Tilos. 
2. A little while ago. Shakſpeare. 
3. At one time; at another time. Pope. 
4. It is ſometimes a particle of connexion : 
as, if this be true, he is guilty ; now this is 
true, therefore he is guilty. Rogers. 
5. After this ; fince things are ſo. L' Efran, 
6. New and then ; at one time and another; 
uncertaiuly, Dryden. 
NOW. / Preſent moment. Cawley. 
NO'WADAYS. ad. Iu the preſent age. Garrick: 
NO'WED. @. [| noue, French. ] Kuotued; 
inwreathed. browns 
NOWES. / [from mow, old French. ] The 
marriage knot: out of ule. 
NO'WHERE. ad. [zo and where.] Not in 
any place. - Tillotſon. 
NO'WISE, ad. {no and wi/e : this is commonly 
written by ignorant barbarians, neways, ] Not 
in any manner or degree, 


Shakſpeare. * 


Craſhaw. 


Peniiey, 


NUM 


_NO'XIOUS. a. [ noxixs, Latin. 


1. Hurtful ; harmful ; baneful. Brown. 
2. Guilty; ctiminal. Bramball. 
3. Untavourable ; unkindly. Swift. 
NO'XLOUSLY. ad. Hurtfully ; pernicioully. 
NO*'XIOUSNESS. / { irom acxicxs. Hurt- 
fulneſs ; inſalubrity. Hammond. 


NO'ZLE../. [from noſe.) The noſe z the 


ſnout; the end. Arbuth. and Pope. 
Te NU'BBLE,. », a. [properly ts &nwbdle.) To 
bruiſe with handy cuffs. Ainſworth. 
NUBIFFEROUS. 4. [xubifer, Lat.] Bring- 
ing clouds. 4 
To NU'BILATE. v. a. [Aale, Latin.] Te 


cloud. ' 


NU-BILE. a. [nubile, French; aubilis, Latin.] 


Marriageable ; fit for marriage. Prim. 
NUCI'FEROUS. a. [ nuces and ſere, Latin. } 
Nut- bearing. 2 
NUCLEUS. /. [Laus] A kernel; any 
thing about Which matter is gathered or con- 

globated. H,ndward. 
NUDA'TION. {. [nudation, Fr. nudo, Latig: ] 
The act of making bare or naked. 
NU'DITY, V [zudize, French; nada, Latin: } 
Naked parts. Dryden. 
NU EL. See NRWE . 8-5 
NUGA'CITY. / [ augax, Latin.] Futility ; 
trifling talk or behaviour. 4 
NUGA'TION. V Luger, Latin.] The at 
or practice of trifling. Bacon. 
NU'GATORY. 2. [nagaterius, Latin. ] 
Trifling z futile ; inftgnificaat. Bentley. 
NUI'SANCE. /. | #«i/exce, French. 
1. Something uoklous or oſſeuſive. Segth. 
2. [In law. J, Something that incomm 
the neighbourhood. Kettlewell. 
To NULL. v. 4. { nuilus, Latin. ] To angul ; 


to annihilate. Milian. 
NULL. @. [ nu/lus, Lat. ] Void; of no force; 
ineffectual. Swift. 
NULL. / Something of no power, or no 
meaning. Bacon. 


NULLIBIETV. / from mellibi, Lat.] The 
tate of being nowhere. | 
To NU'LLI1 ry. v. 4. | from uu, Latin. ] / 


To annul; to make void. 


NU'LLITY. V [nullits, French.] fr 
1. Want of torce or efficacy. South. 

2. Want of exiſtence. . Bacon. 

e 


NUMB. . { benumep, Saxon. ] e 
1. Torpid ; chill; motionlels. Shakſpegre. 
2. Producing chilneſs; benumbing. / 

Te NUMB. v. a. To make torpid ; to make 
dull of motion or ſenſation ; to deaden ; te 
ſtupify. 


interruption ot lenſation. Wifemer. 
To CY b. 4. | nombrer, Fr. numerey 
Latin. 
1, To count; to tell ʒ ta reckon Wr 
/ Fs 
2. To reckon as one of the ſame Kind. 
NUMBER. V [ nombre, Fr. numerns, Lat. 
1. The ſpecies ef quantity by which it is 


cComputed how many. Shakfpegre. 


ſtupity | Shatſpeare, 
NU'MBEDNESS./. [from au. Torpor; . 


UM 


2. wr particular aggregate of units, as ever 
or odd. SV ihſpeare. 


3. Many; more than one. Addiſon. 
4 Multitude that may be counted, Miltor. 
5. Comparative multitude. Bacon. 
6. Aggregated multitude. Bacon. 
7. Harmony; proportions calculated by n«m- 
ber. | ilton. 
8. Verſes ; poetry. | Pope. 


9. [Ia grammar. | In the noun is the varia- 
tion or change of termination to ſignify a 
number more than one. Clarke. 
NU'MBERER. /. [from nwmber.] He who 
numbers. ; 
NU'MBERLESS. 2. [ from number.) Innu- 
merable; more than can be reckoned. Swiſ?. 


NU'MBLES. / [ve, Fr. ] The entrails of 


2 deer. Bailey. 
NU'MBNESS. / [from an.] Torpor ; dead- 
neſs ; ſtupe faction. Milton. 


NU'MERABLE. a. [numerabilis, Latin.] Ca- 
able to be numbered. 
NU'MERAL. a. [umeral, French.] Relating 
to number; conſiſting of number. Locke. 
NU'MERALLY. ad. {rom _— Ac- 
cording to number. roux. 
NU'MERARY. a. [ numerus, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to a certain number. 4514. 
NUMERA'TION. L [numeration, French; 
mumeratio, Latin. ] 
1. The art of numbering. Locke. 
2. Number contained. Brown. 
3. The rule of arithmetick which teaches 
the notationof numbers, and method of read- 
ing numbers regularly noted. 
NUMERA'TOR. /. [ Latin. } 
r. He that numbers, 
2. [numerateur, Fr.] That number which 
ſerves as the common meaſure to others. 
NUME'RICAL. a. [from numerus, Latin. ] 


1. Numeral ; denoting number. Lecke. 
2. The ſame not only in kind or ſpecies, but 
number. South. 


NUME'RICALLY. ad. {from numerical. ] 
With reſpect to ſameneſs in number. Boyle. 
NU*MERIST. / ¶ from numerus, Latin. ] One 
that deals in numbers. a Brown. 
NUMERO'SITY. / [from umereſut, Lat. | 
1. Number; ſtate of being numerous. Brown. 
2. Harmony; numerous flow. 
NU'MEROUS. 2. [ numeroſur, Latin, ] 
1. Containing many; conſiſting of many; 
not few; many. Waller. 
2. Harmonious ; confiſting of parts rightly 
numbered; melodious ; muſical. Dryden. 
NU*'MEROUSNESS. / { from numeroxs. ] 
1. The quality of being numerous. 
2. Harmony; muſicalneſs. Dryden. 
NU'MMARY. a. [from nummus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to money. Arbuthnot. 
NU'"MMULAR. 2. { nrummularius, Latin. ] 
Relating to money. 
NU MSKULL. / * and full. 
1. A dullard; adunce; a dolt; a blockhead. 
he Bp Arbuthnet and Pope. 
2. The head. In burleſque. Prior, 


NUR 


NU'MSKULLED. . [from _—— Dull ; 


ſtupid ; doltich. Arbuthnot. 
NUN, /. A woman dedicated to the ſeverer 
duties of religion, ſecluded in a cloiſter from 
the world, and debarred by a vow from the 
converſe of men. Addiſon. 
NUN. /. A kind of bird. Ainſworth. 
NU'NCHION. /A piece of victuals eaten be- 
tween meals. Hudibra:. 
NU'NCIATURE. / [from uncle, Latin.] 
The office of a nuncio. 
NU'NC1O. /. ¶ Italian; from nuncins, Latin. ] 
1, A meſſenger ; one that brings tidings. $5. 
2. A ſpiritual envoy from the pope. Alters. 
NUNCUPA'TIVE. 2 a. [ nuncupatus, Lat. 
NUNCU PATORY.| mnuncupatif, French. ] 
1. Publickly or folemnly declaratory. 
2. Verbally pronounced. 
NU'NDINAL. a. [nundinal, Fr. from 
NU'NDINARY, nunding, Latin, ] Be- 
longing to fairs. 
NU'NNERY. /. [ from un.] A houſe or coo- 
vent of nuns. Dryden. 
NU'PTIAL. a. [ nuptial, French; nuptialic, 


Latin. ] Pertaining to marriage; conſtituting ' 


marriage; uſed in marriage. Dryden. 
NU'PTIALS. V Cup, Latin.] Marriage, 
NURSE. / [| nowrrice, French. ] 

1. A woman that has the care of another's 


child. Raleigh. 
2. A woman that has care of a fick perton. 
Shakſpeare. 


3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. Sb. 
4. An old woman, in contempt. Blackmore. 
5. The tate of being nurſed. Clraveland. 
6. In compoſition, any thing that ſupplies 
food. Walton. 
To NURSE. v. @. [nowrrir, French. 
1. To bring up any thing young, AOryden. 
2. To bring up a chili not one's own. Z#xod. 
3. To feed ; to keep; to maintain. Addiſon. 
4. To tend the fick. 
To pamper ; to foment ; to encourage. 
NU'RSER. / from nurſe. ] 
1. One chat nurſes: not uted. Sbalſpeare. 
1. A promoter ; a fomenter. 
NU*'RSERY. / [from s.] 
1. The act or office of nurſing. Shakſpeare. 
2. That which is the object of a nurſe's 
care. Milton. 
3. A plantation of young trees to be tranſ- 
planted to other ground. Addiſon. 
4 Place where young children are nurſed and 
brought up. Bacon. 
5. The place or ſtate where any thing is ſoſ- 
tered or brought up. Shatſpeare. 
NU*RSLING. / [from xur/ſe.] One nurſed 


up; a fondling. Dryden. 
NU RTURE. / [ contratted from nowrriture, 

French. ] 

1. Food; diet. Million. 

2. Education; inſtitution, Spenſer. 


To NU'RTURE. v. a. {from the noun 
1. To educate; to train; to bring up. Wotton. 
2. To nurture up ; to bring by care and food 
to maturity, Bentley. 
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NUT 

To NU'STLE. v. 2. To fondle; to.cheriſh, 
See Nuzz Lz. Ainſworth. 

NUT. / (hnux, Saxon,] 
1. The fruit of certain trees: it confiſts of a 
kernel covered by a hard ſhell, Arbuthnor. 
2. A ſmall body with teeth, which correſ- 
nd with the teeth of wheels. Ray. 
NU'TBROWN. a. { nut and brown.] Browa 
Tike a nut kept long. Milton. 
NU'TCRACK ERS. /. [xt and crack. ] An 
inftrument uſed to encloſe nuts, and break 
them by preſſure. Addiſon. 
NU'TGALL. / {aut and gall. ] Hard excreſ- 


.._ cence of an oak. Brown. 
NU“ THATCH. | 
NU'TJOBBER. þ /. A bird. Ainſworth. 
NU'TPECKER, 


NU'THOOK, / [ut and book. } 
1, A ſtick with a hcok at the end to pull 
down boughs that the nuts may be gathered. 
2. A name of contempt. Shakſpeare. 


NU'TMEG. / | nut and muguet, French. ] The 


kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach, 

and ſeparated from that and from its inveſti- 

ent coat, the mace, before it is ſent over to 

us ; except that the whole fruit is ſometimes 
| ſent over in preſerve, by way of ſweetmeat, 

or as a curioſity. Hill. 
NU'TSHELL. / [nat and hell.] 

1. The hard ſubſtance that encloſes the ker- 


pe] of the nut. Shakſpeare. 


NYS 
2. It is uſed proverbially for any thing of 
little value. L' Eftrange. 
NU'TTREE. / [Tut and zree.] A tree hae 
hears nuts: commonly a hazel. Dryden. 
NUTRICA'TION. / [| nutricatio, Latin.] 
Manner of teeding or being fed. Brown. 
NU'TRIMENT. / {nutrimentum, e 
Food; aliment. South, 
NUTRIME'NTAL. a.{ from nutriment.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of food ; alimental. Arbuth. 
NUTRITION. / [ nutrition, French. ] 
1. The act or quality of nouriſhing, ſupport - 
ing-ftrength, or increafing growth. Gl/anv. 
2. That which nouriſhes ; nutriment. Pope. 
NUTRI'TIOUS. a. ' [from xatrie, Latin. 
Having the quality of nouriſhing. Arbuthnor. 
NUT RITIVE. a. blen nutrio, Lat.] Nouriſh- 


ing; nutrimental ; alimental. lackmore. 


'NU"TRITURE. / | from 1utrio, Lat.] The 
er of nouriſhing : not uſed. arvey. ' 


To NU'ZZLE. v. 4. 3 from nurfle.] 
1. To nurſe; to ſoſter. Sidney. 
2. To go with the noſe down like a hog. Arb. 

NYMPH. V U.] 

1. A goddeſs of the woods, meadows, or 


waters. Davies. 
2. Alady. In poetry. Waller. 
NY'MPHISH. 4. 59. nymph.) Relating 
to nymphs ; ladylike. Drayter. 


NVS. [A corruption of xe is.] None is; 
not is: obſolete. Spenſer. 


O. 


OAK 


Has in Engliſh a long ſound ; as drone, 

groan, ſtone or ſhort, got, net, bot. 
It is uſually denoted long by a ſervile & ſub- 
joined ; as, moan ; or by e at the end of the 
ſyllable ; as, borne. 
1.0 is uſed as an interjection of wiſhing or 
exclamation. Decay of Piety. 
2. O is uſed, with no great elegance, by Shat- 

. {prare tor a circle or oval; as, may we cram 
within this wooden 0. 

OAE. / [for exuphe.] 

I. A changeling; a fooliſh child left by the 
fairies. Drayton. 
2. Adolt; a blockhead; an idiot. 

OA'FISH., a. [from o.] Stupid ; dull; 

_  doltiſh, 

9 1 J. [ from 4. ] Stupidity ; 

ulneſs. | 

OAK. / [ac, zc, Saxon.] The oak tree hath 

male flowers. The embryos afterward become 
acorns in hard ſcaly cups : the leayes are fi- 
nuated, The ſpecies are five. Miller, 

OAK Evergreen, f, [ilex.] The fruit is an 
acorn like the common 44, Miller, 


OAT 


OAKA'PPLE. / [oak and apple. ] A kind of 
ſpongy excreſceace on the oak. _ Bacon. 
OA'KEN. a. {frem oak. ] Made of oak ; ga» 
thered from oak. Arbuthnot. 
OA'KENPIN. / An apple. Mortimer. 
OA'KUM. / Cords untwiſted and reduced to 
hemp. Raleigh. 
OAR. / 92 Saxon. ] A long pole with a 
broad end, by which veſſels are driven in the 
water. Wilkins. 
To OAR. v. . [from the noun.] To row. 
To OAR. v. a. To impel by rowing. Shak/. 
OA'RY. 4a. [from oar.] Having the form or 
uſe of oars. Milton. 
OAST. / A kiln: not in uſe. Mortimer. 
OATCA'KE. / [oat and cake.) Cake made 
of the meal of oats, Peacham. 
OA'TEN. 4. [from oat. ] Made of oats; bear- 
ing oats. Shakſpeare. 
OATH. / [&, Saxon.] An affirmation, ne» 
gation, or promiſe, corroborated by the at- 
teſtation of the Divine Being. Bacon. 
OA'THABLE. a. [from oath. Aword not uſed.] 
Capable of having an oach adminiſtered. Shat, 
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 OBE'SITY. 
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OATHERE'AKING./; [cab and daf. Pet, 


jury the violation ol an oath. Shak/peare- 3 


OA'TMALT, [at and malt. 1 made 


9! oats. e „Maier. 
OATMEAL. / [gat and . Flower ade 
by grinding ats. Arbuthnot. 
OATMEAL. / xo herb, 
OATS. / [aren, Saxou.] A grain,geperally 
en to hories. Sur 
OA'TTHISTLE./. An herb. Ainſw 
OBAMBULA'TION. / [ obambulatic, Lat.] 
The act of walking about. 


To OBDU'CE. v. a. { obduco, Latin. ] Ps | 
draw over as a Covering. Hale. 


. OBDU'CTION. /. [ from obdufic, obduce, 


Latin, ] The act ot covering, or laying a 
cover. | 


-OBDU'RACY, . [from obdurate.] Inflexible 


wickedneſs; impenitence; hardneſs of heart. 

| South. 
OBDU'RATE. 2. [obduratus, Latin. ] 

1. Hard of heart; iuflexibly obitinate in il; 


hardened; impenitent. Shakſpeare. 
2. Hardened ; firm ; ſtubborn. deuth. 
. Harſh ; ed Swift. 


3 r . 
OBDU'RATELY. ad. [ from e&durate.] Sub- 
boraly ; inflexibly ; impenitently. 
OBDU' RATENESS./. [ trom o6dwrate.| Scub- 
bornneſs; inflexibility ; impenitence. 
OBDURA'TION. /. rom cdurate.] Hard- 
neſs of heart; ſtubbornnels. Hooker. 
OBDU'RED. a. [ 644uratus, Lat.] Hardened ; 
inflexible; impenitent. Miltox. 
OBE'DIENCE. / [ebedience, Fr.] Obſequi- 
ouſneſs ; ſubmilion to authority. Hacon. 
OBE'DIENT. 2. [edi en, Latin.] Sub- 
miſſive to authority; compliant with com- 
mand or prohibition; oblequious. Tiltot/on. 
OBEDIE'NTIAL. a. [oe iel, oy Ace- 
cording to the rule of obedience. Vake. 
OBE'DIENTLY. ad. [irom obedient. ] With 


obedience. | Tillotſon, 


OBE'ISANCE. /. n Fr.] A bow; a 


courteſy, an act of reverence made by incli- 
nation ot the body or knce. Sh pee. 
O'BELISK: T | ovetifeus, Latin: ] 
1. A high piece of marble or ſtone, having 
uſually four faces, and leſſening upward by 
degrees, till it ends in a point. Harris. 
2. A mark of cenſure in the margin of a book, 
in form of a dagger [+]. Grew. 
OBEQUITA*TION? / | from obequite, Lat. 
The a& of riding about. 
OBERRA'TION. / [from oberre, Latin. ] 
The act of wandering about. 
OBE'SE. 4. [ebcſus, Latiu. ] Fat; loaden with 
fleſh: 
OBESITY. J [from obe/e.} Morbid 
fatneſs. Grew, 
To OBE'Y, v. a. { obcir, French. 
1. To pay fubmithon to; to comply with. Dry. 
2. To yield to; to give way to. 
O'BJECT. / [obhjer, Fr. objettum, Lat.] 
1. That about which any power or faculty is 
employed. | | Hammond. 


2. Something preſented to the ſenſes tg raiſe 


* | Ainſworth. , 


erth. | 
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\ 5 4 . k 1 , — 
: any afftQien or emotion 14 the mind. After. 
: 3 hors a . , 
„. In gfaminar.] Auy thing iufluenced by 
ſomewhat elſdG. Clarke. 
.O'BJECTGLASS. / Glaſs of an optical in- 
ſtrument remoteſt trom the eye. Newton. 
To OBJE'CT. v. a. [objefter, Fr. objicio, ob- 
jechum, Latin. ] | 
1. To oppole ; to preſent in oppoſition. Bac. 
2. To propoſe as a charge criminal, or a rea- 
ſon adverſe. Whirgift. 
OBJE'CTION. /. [«4jeion, Fr. objeio, Ei 
1. The act of preſenting any ching in oppolition. 
2. Criminal charge. Shatſpeare. 
3. Adverſe argument. Aurnct. 
4 Fault ſound. , Wald. 
OBJE'CTIVE. . Co, Fr. obje&@ivus, Lat. | 
1. Belonging to che object; contained in the 
obj ect. Watt. 
2. Made an object ;; propoſed as an object; 
reſiding in objects. A. 
OBJE'CTLIVELY. ad: 


1. In manner of an object. Lac de. 


2. In the ſtate of an object. Brown. 
OBJE'CTIVENESS. 7 (ow objettive. | 
The ſtate of beiag an object. Hale. 


OBJE'CTOR. /. | from 04je4.] One wh of- 
- fers objections. Blackmore. 
O'BIT, /. [a corruption of ct, or ebivit, 
Lat.] Funeral obſequies. Ainſworth. 
To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [objurgo, Latin. ] 
To chide; to reprove. 
OBJURGA'TION. V [LH e, Lat.] Re- 
roof; reprehenſion. Bramballl. 
OBJU'RGATORY. «. [o4jurgatorixs, Lat.] 
Keprehenſory ; culpatory ; chiding. 
OBLA'TE, @. [oblatus, Latin.] Flatted. at 
the poles. Uſed of a ſpheroĩd. cn. 
OBLA'TION. / [ oblation, Fr. oblatus, . 
An offering ; a lacritice. South. 
OBLECTA'TION, / [obleFatio, Latin. ] 
Delight; picaſure. | 
To O'BLIGATE, v. 4. Dölige, Latin.] To 
bind by contract or duty. 
OBLIGA'TION. /. Liga], Latin. } 
1. The binding power of any oath, vow, 
duty; contract. Glanville. 
2. An act which binds any man to ſome per- 
formance. | Fayl.r. 
3. Favour by which one is bound to grati- 
- tude. | Sorth, 
O'BLIGATORY. a. from obligate.) Impoting 
an obligation ; binding; coercive. Tayftey... 
To OBLI'CE. v. «. [obliger, Fr. oblige, Lat.] 
1. To bind; to impole obligation ; to com- 
pel to ſomething. Rogers. 
2. To indebt; to lay obligations of gratitude. 


ryden. 

3. To pleaſe; to gratiſy. South. 
OBLIGE'E, 7 [ trom ob/ige.] The perſon 
bound by a legal or written contract. 
OBLI'GEMENT, / [| ob/igement, French. 

Obligation. Dryden. 
OBLFGER. / He who binds by contract. 
OBLI'GING, par, a. [from oblige. ] Civil; 
- complaiſant ; reſpectiul; engaging. Pope. 
OBLI'GINGLY, ad. Civilly ; camplaiſantiy. 


0 BS 
OBLI'GINGNESS. / [from ö ming.] 
1. Obligauon; force. Decay of Piety. 
2. Civikty ; complaiſance. 
OBLIQUA' TON * [obliquatio, fromobligns, 
Latin. ] Declination from perpendicularity ; 
_. obliquity.. Newton. 
OBLI' QUE. a. [elligue, Fr. obliquus, Lat.] 
1. Not direct ; not perpendicular ; not pa- 
rallel. Bacon. 
* 2. Indirect ; by a fide glance. Shakſp. 
3. {ln grammar. ] Any cafe in nouns * 
the nominative. 
OBLIVQUELY. ad. 
1,, Not directly ; not perpendicularly. Brown, 
2. Not in the immediate or direct meaning. 
Addiſon. 
OBLI'QUENESS. } F. [et, French, 
OBLI'QUITY, from oblique. } 
I. Deviation from phyſical rectitude; devia- 
tion from paralleliſm or perpendicularity. Mil. 
2. Deviation from moral rectitude. South. 
To OBLI'TERATE., v. a. [ ob/iters, Latin. ] 
1. To efface any thing written. 

2. To wear out ; todeſtroy ; toefface. Hale. 
OBLITERA'TION. / [o6/iteratio, Latin. ] 
Effacement ; extinction. Hale. 

OBLIVION. V [65/ivis, Latin, ] 
1, Forgeattulneſs ; ceſſatiou of remembrance. 
2. Amneſty ; general pardon of crimes iu a 
ſtate. Davies. 
OBLI'VIOUS. a. [oblivieſws, Latin. }Caufing 
forgettuinels. Philips. 
OBLO'NG. 2. [cblong, Fr. oblongus, Lat. | 
Longer than broad. Harris. 
OBLO' amv, ad. [from oblong. ] In an ob- 
Jong form. Cbeyle. 
OBLO'NGNESS, . [from 04/0ng. ] Then itate 
ot being. oblong. 
O'BLOQUY. / [obloguory Latin. ] 
1. Centorious ſpeech; blame ;lander. Daniel, 


2. Cauſe of reproach ; diſgrace, Shatſp. 
OBMUTE' Sc NCE./. n.. — 
Lols of ſpeech. 
OBNO' X1IOUS. 4. [ebnexixs, Latin. 7 
1. Subject. Bacon. 
2. Liable to puniſhment. Calamy. 
| Fell. 


3. Reprehenſible. 
4. Liabie ; expoſed. Hayward., 
OBNO'XIOUSLY. ad. In a ſtate of lubjec- 
tion; iu the ſtate of one liable to puniſhiment. 
OBNO'XIOUSNESS. / [irom odbnoxicxs. ] 
jectlon; — 4 to puniſhmear. 
To. OBNU'BLLATE.. v. a. [ebnubilo, Lat.) 
To cloud 3 to obicure. 


O'BOLE. - ſ[ebolus, Latin. ] In pharmacy, 
twelve grains. 

OBRE'PTION. /. [ebreprio, Latin. ] The act 
ol creeping on with ſecrecy or by ſurpriſe. 

To O'BROCATE. v. a. | obrego, Latin. } To 
proclaim a contrary law for! the ere of 
the tormer. 

OBSCE'NE. a. [64/#ere, French. ] 

1. Immodeſt; not agreeable to chaſtity of 
mind; cauſing lewd ideas. Milton. 
2. Oücnſive z Hiſguſting. . Dryden. 
3. laaulpicious ; ill-omened, Dryden. 


Ainſu — } 


OBS 


: OBSCE'NELY. ad. la an impure and uss 


. Chaſte manner. 

OBSCE'NENESS.?) / [o4ſcenite, French 3 

OBSCE'NLTY. a trom «b/cexe.] Impu- 
rity of thought or language; unchaſtity ; 
lewdneſs. . Dryden. 

OBSCURA'TION. F. [ 24/curatia, Lac.) 
1. The act of darkening, | 

2. A ſtate of being darkened. Bum. 

OBSCU'RE. a. [c6ſcurus, Latin + 
1. Dark ; n dean; hinders 
ing ſighit. Milton. 
2. Living in the dark. | Shakſpeare. 
3. Net eaſily intelligible ; abſiruſe — 

den. 

| 4. Not noted; not obſervable. Array, 

To OBSCURE. v. a. obſeurn, Latin.] * 


1. Yo darken ; to make dark. Pan, 
. 2. To make leſs viſible, Brown. ' 
3. To make. Jeſs intelligible. Holder, 


22 To make leſe glorious, beautiful, or illuſ- 


. Dr — 
Pe 3. To canceal ; to make ynknowa. 


CU'RELY. ad. [from —＋ 2 
1. Not brightly ; not luminouſly ; kly. 


2. Out of tight; privately; without notice ; | 


not conſpicuouſly. Addiſun. 
8 88 cum Ay plainly, , Milton 
SCU'R 88. 

OFSCU'RITY. 17 n 
1. Darkneſs ; want of light. Donne. 
2. Unuoticed ſtate ; privacy, Dryden. 
3. Darkneſs of meaning. ke. 


OBSECRA'TION. / eue Latin. In- 
treaty ; ſupplication. Sei Amen 
C'BS EQUIES. Je [9b/eques, French. } 
1. Fuucral rites ; tunera! lolemnitics. Sidney. 
2. It is found in the fingular ware =" 
roperiy. ilton. 
OBSE' QUIOUS. 4. [from 05 ſequin) Lat.] ; 
1. Obedient ; compliant ; not refitting, Add. 
2. In 5 ⁰ e e, tuncral. 3 
OBSE'QUIQUSLY. ad. [from obſequius. ] 
1. Obedicntly 5 with compliance. Dryden. 
2. In Soatſpeare, with tune ral rates. | 
OBSE'QUIOUSNESS. {. Crom erg | 
Obedience; compfiauce. Seuth. 


OBSE'RVABLE. 4. { from «&ſerve, Latia. ] . 
Ro 


Remarkable ; eminent. as ; 


OBSE'RVABLY. u om obſervable. 
a manner worthy of note. dow Wit. 
OBSE'RVANCE. /. | 24/ervance, French. 


1. Reſpect ; ceremonial reverence. Dryden. 
2. Religious rite. Rogers. 
3. Attentive practice. | Kegers.. 
4. Rule of practice.  Shakſpeare. 
5. Caretubobedience. Kogers. 
6. Obſervation ; attention. = 
7. Obedient regard. Motta. 


OBSE' RVANT. a. ol ſervants Latin. ] 
1. Attentive ; diligent ; watchful. Raleigh. 


2. Obedient ; reſpectful, Digoy. 
3. Reſpectſully attentive. Pepe. 
4. Meauly dutiful ;, ſubmiſſive. Raleigb. 
os RVANT. / A Uavuh * nog 
in ule. 1 bakſpeare, 


| OBS 
OBSERVATION. /. [5 
1. The act of obſervingh noting, or remark- 


atio, Lain.) 


ing. Rogers. 
2. Notion gained by obſerving ; note; re- 
mark ; animadverſion. Watts. 


3. Obedience; ritual practice. White. 
OBSERVA'TOR. / [ o6/ervarenr, Fr.] One 

that obſerves ; a remarker. Dryden. 
OBSE'RVATORY. V [ob/ervatoire, Fr.] A 

place built for aſtronomical obſervations. 
To OBSE'RVE. v. a. [ 9b/crvo, wm”, 

1. To watch; to regard attentively. Taylor. 

2. To find by attention; to note. Loc te. 


3. To regard or keep religiouſly. Edi. 
4. To practiſe ritual'y. bite. 
5. To obey ; to follow. 
To OBSE'RVE. v. x. 
t. To be attentive. ' Watts. 
2. To make a remark. | Pope. 


_ OBSERVER. /. — obſerve.) 


1. One who looks vigilantly on perſons and 
things; cloſe remarker. Swift. 
2. One who looks on; the beholder, South. 
3- One who keeps any law, or cuſtom, or 

ractice. Bacon. 
OBSE'RVING LY. ad. from obſerving. ] At- 
teatively ; careſully. - Shakſpeare. 
OBSE'SSION, / /, Latin. ] 
1. The act of beſicging. 
2. The firſt attack of Satan, antecedent to 
eſſion. 


SI'DIONAL, 4. [o:#fdionalir, Lat.] Be- 


longing to a ſiege. 
O*'BSOLETE. a. [| e&/olerms, Latin.) Worn 
out of uſe ; dituſed ; unfaſhionable. Swif7. 
OBSOLE'TENESS. /. [ from obſolete. ] State 
of being worn out of ule ; untathionablenels. 


 O'BSTACLE. V [o&fac/e, Fr.] Something 


oppoſed ; hinderance ; obſtruttion. Collier. 
OBSTETRICA'TION. / [trom e&fetricor, 
Latin. | The office of midwite. 
OBSTE”TRICK. a. | from «bfetrix, Latin. ] 
Midwitiſh ; befittiag a midwife ; doing the 
midwite's office. Pope. 
O'BSTINACY. /. [ob/#inatis, Lat.] Stubborn- 
neſs; contumacy; pertiuacy ; perfiltency. Loc. 
O*'BSTINATE. @. { «&finatus, Lat.] Stub- 
born ; contumacious ; tixed in reſolution. Sh, 
O'BSTINATELY. ad. { from o/ftinate. | Stub- 
boraly ; inflexibly. Clarenden. 
0'BST1 NATENESS. / {from ob/ftimare. | 
Stubbornneſs. 
OBSTIEATION. F. {from ige, Lat. ] 
The act of ſtopping up any paſlage. 
OBSTRE'PEROVUS. . [ obftreperus, Latin, ] 
Loud ; clamorous ; noily ; turbulent. Dryd. 
OBSTRE'PEROUSLY. a4. | from care e- 
rows. ] Loudly ; clamorouſly ; noifily. 
OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS. /. | from Are pe- 
you's, ] Loudneſs; clamour ; noiſe. 
OBSTRI'CTION. /. [ from obffrius, Lat.] 
Obligation ; bond, | Milton. 
To OBSTRU'CT. v. 4. { obftrmo, Latin. | 
1. To block up; to bar. Arbuthnot. 
2. To oppoſe; to retard j to hinder ; to be 
en the way ot. Miltox. 


OBT 
OBSTRU'CTER. /. [from e4/ru2?.] One 
that hinders or oppoſes. 
OBSTRU'CTION. /. [obfruttio, gy mne 4% 
1. Hinderance ; difficulty. Denham. 
2. Obſtacle ; impediment. Clarendon. 
3. [In phyſick.] The blocking up of any 
canal in the body, ſo as to prevent the flow. 
ing of any fluid through it. Nuiney, 
4. In Shatſpeare it once ſignifies ſomething 
heaped together, - Fre, 
OBSTRUCTIVE, a. Hr, Fr.] Hin- 
dering, cauſing impediment. Hammond. 
OBSTRU'CTIVE. /. Impediment; obſtacle. 
3 Hammond. 
O'BSTRUENT. . [ obfruercy Latin. ] Hin- 
dering ; blocking up. X. 
OBSTUPEFA'CTION.}. [4#/fixpefatio, Lat! 
The act of inducing ſtupidity, a 
- of the mental powers. a 
OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE. a. [from o8$fupefacios 
Lae. ] Obſtructing the mental powers, Abtaz. 
To OBTAIN. v. a. ee, Latin; Li oatty 
1. To gain; do acquire; . 
2. To impetrate; to gin by the concvii 
or excited kindnefs of another. H. 
To OBTAI'N.v.n. * © | . 
1. To continue in uſe, Baker). 
2. To be eftabliſhed ; to ſubſiſt in nature or 
practice. | | Dryden. 
3. To prevail; to ſucceed: not uſed. Bac. 
OBTA'INABLE. a, [from obtain. 
1. To he procured. - Arbuthnot, 
2. To be gained, Kettlewell. 
OBTA'INER. / He who obtains; + | 
To OBTE'MPERATE. v. a: { ebtemperer, Fr. 
obtempero, Latin. ] To obey. 
To OBTE'ND. v. 4. { obtendo, Latin. ] 
1. To oppoſe ; to hold out in oppoſition. 
2. To pretend ;; to offer as the reaſon of any 
thing. Dryden. 
OBTENEBRA'TION. {. [ob and tenebre, 
Lat. | Darkneſs ; the ſtate of being darkened; 
the aQt of darkening ; cloudineſs, Bacon. 
OBTE'NSION. {| from obrend. The at of 


obrending. 


To OBTE'ST. v. a. {[obreftor, Latin] To be- 


' feech ; to ſupplicate. Dryden. 

OBTESTA'TION, /. [ obtefatio, Latin; from 
obteft. | Supplication ; entreaty, l 

OBTRECTA*TION, / [obrreo, Latin. 
Slander ; detraction; calumny. 

To OBTRU'DE. v. a. [Ade, Lat.] To 
thruſt inte any place or ſtate by force or im- 
poſture ; to offer with unreaſonable impor. 
tunity. Hall. 

OBTRU*DER. /. One that obtrudes. Boyle. 

OBTRU'SION. / [ from ebtruſus, Latin.) 
The act of obtruding. King Charles. 

OBTRU'SIVE. a. | trom ebrrude. Inclined 
to force one's ſelt, or any thing elſe, upon 
others. Milton. 

To OBTU'ND. v. 4. [obtunde, Latin.} Toe 
blunt; to dull ; to quell ; to deaden. Harv. 

OBTURA'TION. /. | from edturatu:s, Latin. 
The act of ſtopping up any thing with ſome» 
thing tmeared over it, +3 


| 


OCC 


OBTUSA'NGULAR, a. from obtu/ſeand an- 
le.] Having angles larger than right angles. 
OBTU'SE. a. e, Lacid.? 
1. Not pointed ; not acute. - 
2. Not quick; dull ; ſtupid, Milton. 
3. Not thrill ; obſcure : as, an ob found. 
OBTU'SELY. «d. 
1. Without a point. 
- 2. Dully; ſtupidly, 
OBTU'SENESS. / Bluntneſs ; dullneſs. 
QEFERION, [from obtuſe. ] 
1. The act of dulling. | 
2. The ſtate of being dulled. , Harvey. 
OBVE'NTION. /. [ve, Latin. ] Some- 
thing happening not conſtantly and regularly, 
but uncertainly. Spenſer . 
To OBVE'RT. v. a. ſobverto, Latin.] To 
turn toward, g oyle. 
To O'BVIATE. v. 4. [from ebvizs, Latia ; 
ebvier, French. ] To meet in the way; to 
prevent by interception, Wadward. 
OV 'BYIOUS. a. [obvias, Latin. 
1. Meeting any thing; oppoled in front to 
any thing. Milton. 
2. Open; expoſed. Milton. 
3- Eafily diſcovered ; plain; evident. Dry. 
O'BVIOUSLY. ad. 


1. Evidently z apparently. Locle. 
2. Eaſily to be ſound. Selder. 
3- Naturally. Flelyday. 


O'BVIOUSNESS. /. [from ebvious.] State 


of being evident or apparent. Boyle. 


To OBU'MBRATE. v. @.[baumbre, Latin. ] 
To ſhade ; to cloud. Howel. 


 OBUMBRA'TION. / [ from ebumbro, Lat.] 


The act of darkening or clouding. . 
OCCA'SION,/. Lecce, Latin. ] 
1. Occurrence; caſualty ; incident. Hooker. 


2. Opportunity z convenience. Geneſis. 
3- Accidental cauſe.  » Spenſer. 


4. Reaſon not cogeat, but opportune. Shak. 
5. Incidental need; caſual exigence. Baker. 
Te OCCA'SION. v. 4. [irom the noun. ] 


1. To cauſe caſually. 1 3 
2. To cauſe; to produce. Temple. 
3. To influence. Lecke. 


OCCA'SLONAL: a. { from occaſion, ] 
1. Iacidental ; caſudl. 
2; Producing by accident. 
3. Producing by occaſion or incidental exi- 
gence. Dryden. 
OCCA'SIONALLY. ad. According to inci- 
dental exigence ; incidentally. /Yoadward. 
OCCA'SIONER.F. One that caules, or pro- 
' motes by deſign or accident. 
OCCECA'TION. / [eccecatio, Lat.] The 
act of blinding or making blind. Saxder/or. 


o 


O'CCIDENT,. / [from occidens, Lat.] The 
it 


weſt. $Sbakſpeare. 
OCCIDE'NTAL. a. [occidentalir, Lat.] 
Weſtern. Howel. 
OCCI'DUOUS. a. foccidens, Latin. ] Weſtern, 
OCCIPITAL. 2. | «ccipita/is, Lat.] Placed 
* in the hinder part of the head. | 
&CCIPUT, / [Latin. ] The hinder part of the 
R Valle 


8 


©. 


Sander/en.. 


OCH 
OCCT'SION. /. [from ccci/o, Latin.} The a& 


of killing, 
To OCCLU'DE. . 4. [occ/xdo, Latin. ] To 
ſhut up. Brown. 
OCCLU'SE. 4. Ccelaſus, Latin.] Shut up; 
cloſed. Holder. 


OCCLU'SION. / [ oec/ufio, Lat.] The act 
of ſhutting up. | 
OCCU'LT, a. | »ccul/tus, Latin. ] Secret; bid- 

den; unknown; undiſcoverable. Newton. 
OCCULTA'TION. V | aceu/tatio, Latin. ] In 
aſtronomy, is the time that a ſtar or planet is 
hid ſrom our fight, when. eclipſed by interpo- 
ſition of the body of the moon, or tome 
other planet between it and us. Harris. 
OCCU'LTNESS. /. (om occult. ] Secret 
neſs ; ſtate of being hid. 
O'CCUPANCY., /. {from occupens, Latin.] 
The act of taking poſſeſſion Murburten- 
O'CCUPANT. / [ cecupans, Lat.] He that 
takes poſſeſſion ot auy thing. Bacon. 
To O'CCUPATE. v. a. [o«cupo,' Lat.] To 
ſſeſs 3 to hold; to take up. Acer. 
OCCUPA'TION. /. [occupatio, Latin,] 
1, The act of taking poſſeiſion. Bacon. 
2. Employment; butineſs. Wake. 
3- Trade; calling; vocation. Shat/peare. 
O'CCUPIER. / [ trom occupy. } 
1. A poſſcfiour ; one who takes into his poſ- 
ſeſſion. Raleigh. 
2. One who follows any employment. Ezet.. 
To 0'CCUPY. v. & {occupier, French; oc 
cups, Latin. ] 
1. To poſlets ; to keep ; to take up. Brown. 


2. To buly ; to employ. Ecelur. 
3. To tollow as bukn s. Common Prayer. 
4. To ule ; to expend, Exodus. 


To O'CCUPY. v. x. To follow buſineſs. Lake. 
To OCCUR. v. x. [eccurro, Latin. ] 
1. To be preſented to the memory or atten- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. To appear here and there. Locke. 
3. Toclaſh; to ſtrike againft; to meet. Sew. 
4. To obviate; to make oppoſition to. Bent. 
OCCU'RRENCE. /. [oceurrence, French. ] 
1. Incident; accidental event. Locke. 
2. Occafional preſentation. Watts. 
OCCU*RRENT,. / [eccurrent, Fr. cceurrens, 
Lat. | Incident zany thing that happens. Bac. 


OCCU'RSION. V | «ceurſum, Lat.] Claſh; 
mutual blow. Boyle. 
O'CEAN. / [cceanus, Latin.] 
1. The main ; the great ſea, Shat/peare. 
2. Any immenſe expanſe. Locke. 


OCEAN. a. Pertaining to the main or great 
fea. Milton. 
OCEA'NICK, a. ¶ from ocear.} Pertaiiiing to 
the ocean. M2 
OCE'LLATED. a. f ce/latus, Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling the eye | Derham. 
O'CHRE, /. [ . ] Cchres have rough or 
naturally duſty ſurfaces, are ſlightly cohereut 
in their texture, and are compoled of argil- 
laceous particles readily diffufible in water. 
Theſe earths are of various colours ; fuch as 


ted, yellow, blue, green, black. Hl. 


ODD 

O'CHREOVUS. a. [from ochre.] Conſiſting of 
ochre. Woodward. 
O'CHREY. 2. [from ochre.} Partaking of 
ochre. W ard. 

O CH LMV. / A miced baſe metal. 
O'CTAGON, / [ils and yavia.] In geo- 
metry, a figure conſiſting of eight ſides and 


angles. Harris. 
OCTA'GONAL. a. ¶ from e#agor.] Having 
-elightangles and ſides. 


OCTA'NGULAR. a. [ed and angu/n:, Lat.] 
Having eight angles. 
OCTA'NGULAKRNESS. / [from ofangu- 
lar. | The quality of having eight angles. 
O'CTANT. } #. is, when a planet is in fuch 
O'CTILE. 5 an afpeR or poſition to another, 
that their places are only diſtant an eighth 
part of a circle or ſorty- ſive degrees. 
OC TA “VE. /. [o&ave, French. 

1. The eighth day atter ſome peculiar feſtival. 
2. Ir muſick. ] An eighth or an interval of 
eight ſounds. 
+3. Eight days together after a feſtival. Ainſw. 

OC TAO. [Latin,] A book is faid to 2 20 
octado when ſheet is folded into eight leaves. 
OCTE'NNIAL. a. [from cen, Latin. 
1. Happening every cighth year. 
2. Laſting eight years. 
OCTOBER. / [ Latin.) The tenth month of 
the — or the eighth numbered from March. 
OCTOEDRICAL. 2. Having eight fides. 
OCTO'GENARY, a. [| from egen, Lat.] 
Of eighty years of age. 
O'CTONARY. a. [n, Latin. ] Be- 
- longing tothe number eight. l 
OCTONO'CULAR: Code and ccu/nr, Lat.] 
Having eight eyes. Der bam. 
QOCTOPE'TALOUS. a. [ids and ndand.] 
Having eight flower leaves. a 
O'CTOSTYLE. / [ds and cix®.] The 
face of a building or ordonnance containing 
eight columns. Harris. 
O'CTUPLE. 2. [ouplus, Latin. ] Eightfold. 
_ &'CULAR. a. [rom v&x/us, Latiu.] Depend- 


ing on the eye; known by the eye. Brown. 


O'CULARLY. ad. | from ocular. To the ob- 

ſervation of the eye. Brown. 

O'CULATE. a. [ 
eyes; knowing by the eye. 

O'CULIST,. / [from ace, Latin. ] One who 
proſeſſes to cure diſtempers ot the eyes. Bac. 
C'CULUS beli. ¶ Latin. ] An accidental variety 
of the agat kind, having circular delineations 
- reſembling the eye. Woodward. 

ODD. a. [d, Sweditb. ] 
1. Not even; not divifible into equal num- 
bers. ; Brown. 
2. More than a round number. Burnet. 
3- Particular; uncouth ; extraordinary. Pepe. 
4. Not noted; not taken into the common 
account ; unheeded. Shakſpeare. 
5. Strange; unaccountable; fantaſtical. Sur. 
6. Uncommon ; particular. Aſcham. 
4 > ome Shakſpeare. 
8. Valikely ; in appearance improper. Addi/. 
O'DDLY. deb 


oculatus, Latin. ] Having 


OES 


1. Not evenly. | 
2. Strangely ; particularly; unaccountably 5 


uncouthly, + Locke. 


: O'DDNESS. /. [from d. 


I. The ſtate of being not even. 
2. Strangeneſs; particularity ; uncouthneſs z 
irregularity. Dryden. Collier. 
ODDS. /. [ from dd. 
1. Incquality ; exceſs of either compared 
with the other. Hooker. 
2. More than an even wager; more likely 
than the _— Swift. 
3. Advantage; ſuperiority. - Hudibras, 


"4+ Quarrel; debate; diſpute, Shat/peare. 


ODE. /. ſaty.] A poem written to be lung to 


* mukeck ; a lyrick poem. Milton. 
O'DIBLE. a. { from adi, Lat.] Hateful. 
O'DIOUS. 4. [ec us, Latin. 

1. Hateful ; deteſtable; abominable. South. 


2. Expoſed to hate. Clarendon. 

3. Cauſing hate; invidious. Milton. 
O'DIOUSLY. ad. f from od/our.] | 

1. Hatefully ; abominably. Milton. 


2. Invidiouſly ; ſo as to cauſe hate. Dryden. 
O'DYOUSNESS. /. {from ozious. | 
1. Hatefulnefs. Wake. 
2. The ſtate of being hated. Sidney. 
& DIUM. /. Latin. ] Invidiouſneſs ; quality 
of provoking hate. King Charles. 
ODONTA'LGICK. a. [d and &\yor. ] Per- 
taining to the toothach. : 
O'DORATE. a. [odoratus, Latin.] Scented ; 
having a ſtrong ſcent, whether tetid or fra- 
rant. Bacon. 
ODORITI'FEROUS. a. [odor ifer, Lat.] -Giv- 
ing ſcent; ufuilly ſweet of ſcent; 2 Tr 7 
perfumed. acon. 
ODORI'FEROUSNESS. / _ odorife- 
— Sweetneſs of ſcent ; fragrance. 
O'DOROUS,. 2. | edorvs, Latin. } Fragrant; 
' perfumed ; ſweet of ſcent. Cbeync. 
O'DOUR: / Coder, Latin. ] 
1. Scent, whether good or bad. Bacon. 
2. Fragrance; perfume; ſweet ſcent. Clar. 
OE. This combination of vowels does not pro- 
perly belong to our language, nor is ever found 
but in words derived from the. Greek, and not. 
et wholly conſotmed to our manner of writ- 
*1ng :- oe has in ſuch words the ſound of E. 
OECONO'MICKS. V | :zeryuimi;; arcomigues 
Fr. trom &concmy. Both it aud its derivatives 
are under economy. ] Management of houſe- 
hold affairs. L'Eftrange. 
OECUME'NICAL. a. [ o!x#pummis. ] General; 
reſpecting the whole habitable worid.Sri//ing, 
OEDE'MA./. | ? $a. A tumour. Quincy. 


OEDEMA'TICK. „ a: [from oedema. Per- 
OEDE'MATOUS.\. taining to an oedema, 
Wiſeman. 


OEPLIAD. / [from ei}, French. ] Glance ; 
wink ; token of the eye. Jhak/ſpeare. 
O'ER. contracted from over. Addiſan. 
OESOPHA'GUS. /. [from durꝭe, wicker, from 
ſome ſimilitude in the ſtructure. of this part to 
the contexture of that; and qdy», to eat. } 
"Phe gullet. Quincy. 


OFF 
OF. prep. [or, Saxon, ] 
1. It is put before the ſubſtantive that follows 
another in conftruftion: as, of theſe purt 
were Aain. 
2. It is put among ſuperlative adjectives: as, 
+ the moſt diſmal and wnſeaſonable time of all 
other. | 


3. From, Shakſpeare. 
4. Concerning; relating to. Smalyidge. 
5. Out of. Dryden. 
6. Among. Swift. 
7. By: not in uſe. Sandys. 
bv. According to. Tillotſon. 


9. Noting power, choice, or ſpontaneity: as, 
of him/jelfman izconfeſſed/ynuequal tobicduty., 
10. Noting properties, or condition: as, 4 
man of a decayed fortune; a by of no colour. 
311. Noting extraction : as, 4 man of ar an- 
cient family. | 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging: as, 4 
Hebrew of my tribe. 

13. Noting the matter of any thing: as, h 

chariot was of cedar. 

14. Noting the motive: as, of my own choice 
I undertook this work, 

- 15, Noting preference, or poſtponence : 'as, 
1 do not like the Tower of any place. 

- 16. Noting change of one ſtate to another: 
as, O miſerable of happy ! | 2 
17. Noting cauſality : as, gesd- nature of ne- 

 veffity will give allowance: h 


18. Noting proportion: as, mary of a bun- 


ered. | 
19. Noting kind or ſpecies: as; an affair of 
the cabinet. 
20, It is put before an indefinite expreſſion of 
time: as, ef late, in late times. 
OFF. ad. | af, Dutch. ] | 
1. Of this adverb the chief uſe is to conjoin 
it with verbs: as, te come off; to ff, off. 
2. It is generally oppoled to en as, to lay 
en; t» take off, "x 3. 
3- It ſiguities diſtance : as, fen miles off. 
4. In painting or ſtatuary, it ION 
tion or reliet: as, be fgures fand off. 
5. It lignifies evaneſcence ; abſence or de- 
- parture ; as, theſcent goes off 
6. It ſignifies any kind of diſappointment ; 
defeat; interruption ; as, ihe affair is off. 
7. From; not toward. Sidney. 
8. Off hand ; not ſtudied. L' Eftrange. 
OFF. interjed. An expreſſion of abhorrence, 


. 


or command to depart. Smith. 
OFF. Prep. 
- 1. Not on. Temple. 
2. Diſtant from. Addiſon. 
O'FFAL. /. [ of fall. Skinner.) 


1. Waſte meat; that which is not eaten at 
the table. Arbuthnot. 
2. Carrion ; coarſe fleſh. Milton. 
3. Refuſe ; that which is thrown away 28 
of no value. South, 
4- Any thing of no eſteem. Shak/peare. 

OFFE'NCE. / | offence, Fr. offenſa, Lat. 

1. Crime; act of wickednels. - Fairfax. 
2. A tranſgreſſian. Lacke. 


. OFP 


J 

3. Injury. „ 
- 4. Diſpleafure given 5 cauſe diſguſt ; 
ftcandal. - | Bacon. 


5. Anger; diſpleaſure conceived; © Sidney. 

6. Attack ; act of the aſſailant: contrary to 

defence. * Sidney, 
OFFE'NCEFUL. a: [offence and /#/1.] Inju- 

'rious ; giving difpleature. Shakſpeare. 
OFFE'NCELESS. a. [from offence.) Unof. 

fending; innocent. Shatſpeare. 
To OFFEND. v. a. [offends, Latin. 

t. To make angry; to diſpleafe. Xrolles. 


2. To aſſail ; to attack. SIdxcy. 
3. To traaigreſs; to violate. | 
4. To injure, Dryden. 


To OFFEND. . x. 
1. To be criminal; to tranſgreſs the law. 
2. To cauſe anger. Shatfpeare. 
3. To commit trauſgreſſion. Swift. 
OF FENDER [from er.] 
1. A criminal; one who has committed a 
crime z a tranſgreſſor. Iſaiab. 
2. One who has done an injury. Shakſpeare.- 
OFFE'NDRESS. /. [ from offender. } A vo- 
man that offends. $hakſpeare. 
ons 1 a. [ ofenfif,, Fr. from offenſws, 
tin, 
1. Cauling anger; diſpleaſing ;diſguſting.Sp. 


2. Cauſing pain; injurious. Bacon. 

3. Aſlailant; not detenfive. Bacon. 
OFFE'NSIVELY. ad. 

1. Miſchievouſly ; injuriouſly. Heorker, 


2. So as to cauſe uneaſineis or diſpleaſure. 

3. By way of attack ; not defenſively. 
OTEENSIVENESS. /. [from og/enfive.} 

1. Injuriouſneſs ; miſchief. 

2. Cauſe of diſguſt. Grew. 
To O'FFER v. a. | [e, Lat. Fir, * 

1. To prefent; to exhilt any thing fo that 


it may be taken or received. Loeke. 
2. To ſacritice ; to immoiate. Dryden. 
3. To bid, as a price or reward. Dryden. 


4. To attempt ; to commence. Macgabeei. 


5. To propote. Loot. 
To OFFER. . 
1. Jo be preſent; to be at hand; to preſent 
itſelt. . idney. 
2. To make an attempt. Bacon. 


O'FFER. /. [ offre, Fr. trom the verb.] 
1. Propoſal ol advantage to another. Pope. 
2. Firſt advance. Shatfpeare. 
3. Propoſal made. | Haniel 


4. Price bid; act of bidding a price. Swift. 

5. Attempt z endeavour. uth. 

6, Something given by way of acknowledg- 

ment. Sidney. 
O'FFERER V [ from offer. ] 

1. One who makes an offer. 1. 


- 2, One who ſacrifices, or dedicates in wor- 
ſhip. | | South. 
O'FFERING. / ¶ from er.] A ſacrifice ; any 
thing immolated, or offered in worfhip. Dry. 
OFFE'RTORY. /. [ offertoire, Fr.] The act 
of offering. . | Face. 
OFFE'RTURE, / [from r.] Offer ; pro- 
poſal of kindneis: not ia ule. King Charles, 


OFF 


O'FFICE. / [effice, Fr. officium, Lat. 
1. A publick charge or — magi- 


tracy. | Shakſpeare. 
2. Agency; peculiar uſe. Newton. 
3. Bufneſs ; particular employment. Mi/:. 
4. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered. Sh. 
| 5. Act ot worſhip. Shakſpeare, 

Formulary of devotions. A ayler. 
7. Roomin a houſe appropriated to particu- 
lar buſineſs. Shakſpeare. 


8. [officina, Latin. ] Place where buſineſs is 
trauſacted. Bacon. 
To O'FFICE. v. a. from the noun, ] To per- 
form; to diſcharge; to do. 8 are. 
O FFI CER. /. | gfficier, French. 
1. A man employed by the publick. Shak/p. 
2. A commander in the army. Dry den. 
3. One who has the power of apprehending 
criminals. | Shakſpeare. 
O*'FFICERED. a. | from offcer.] Command- 
ed ; ſupplied with commanders. Addiſon. 
OFFI'CIAL. a. [ efficia/, Fr. trom cffice. 
1. Conducive; appropriate with regard to 
their uſe. Brown. 
2. Pertaining to a publick charge. Shak/. 
OFFTI'CIAL. . The perſon to whom 
cognizance of cauſes is committed by ſuch as 
have eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. - Hife. 


OFFI'CIALTY. / [efficialitt, Fr.] The 
charge or poſt of an official. Ayliſte. 


To OFFI'CIATE. v. a. ¶ from office.) To give, 
in conſequence of office. ilton. 
To OFFI'CIATE. v. =. : 
1. To diſcharge an office, commonly in wor- 
ſhip. Sanderſon. 
2. To perform an office for another. 
OFFICI'NAL. a. | from effcina, a ſhop. ] Uſed 
in a ſhop, or belonging to it: thus Hina. 
7 and drugs are thoſe uſed in che ſhops. 
OFFI'CIOUS. a. Lee, Latin.) : 
I. Kind; doing good offices. Milton. 
2. Importunely torward. Shakſpeare. 
OFFI'CLOUSLY. ad. [ from ici. 
1. Importunately forward. den. 
2. Kindly; with unatked kindneſs. Dry. 
OFFI'CIOUSNESS,. /. | from officious.] 
I. Forwardneſs of civiliiy, or reſpect, or en- 
deavour. South. 
F 2. . gp re . Brown. 
O'FFING./. [from of. ] The act of ſteerin 
to a — from — 1.4 4 
OFFSCOU'RING. /. [Fand ſcour. }] Re- 
crement ; part rubbed away in cleaning any 


_ thang, Kettlewel/. 
O'FFSET. /. [off and ſer. ] Sprout ; ſhoot of 
lant. {Tos Kay. 


A | 
O'FFSPRING. JS. [off and ſpring. ] | 8 
1. Propagation 3 generation. ooker. 
2. The thing propagated or generated; chil- 
_ gren ; deſcendants. Davies. 
3. Production of any kind. Denham. 
To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [ Huſco, Latin. ] To 
8 
: J [from offuſcate. | The 


OLD 


4 
OFT. ad. [opx, Saxon. ] Often ; frequently 3 
not rarely ; not ſeldom. ammond, 
O'FTEN. ad. [from opt, Saxon.] Oft; tre- 
vently ; many times. Addiſon. 
OFTENTI'MES. ad. C often and times. | Fre- 
quently ; many times ; often. 1. 
OFT TIMES. ad. [oft and times.] Frequent- 
_ ly; often. Dryden. 
OGE'E. 2 /. A ſort of moulding in — 
OGT'VE. ture, conſiſting of a round and a 
hollow. 4 Harris. 
To O'GLE. v. 4. bers an eye, Dutch. ] To 
view with fide glances, as in ſondneis, or 
with a deſign not to be heeded. 
O'GLER. / [o:gbel/er, Dutch. ] A fly gazer ; 
one who views by fide glances, Arbuthner. 
O'GLIO. /. [ trom ua, Spaniſh. ] A diſh made 
by mingling different kinds of meat ; a med- 
ley ; a hotchpotch. Suckling. 
OH. interje&. An exclamation denoting pain, 
{orrow, or ſurpriſe. Walton. 
OIL. / (ol, Saxon; eum, Latin. ] 
1, The juice of olives expreſſed. Exodus. 
2. Any tat, greaſy, uuctuous, thin matter. 
| Derham. 
3. The juicesof vegetables, whether expreſſed 
or drawn by the ſtill, that will not mix with 
water. arri. 
To OIL. . 4. [from the noun. ] To ſmear or 
lubricate with oil. Wotton. 
OI'LCOLOUR, / Colour made by grinding 
coloured ſubſtances in oil. Boyle. 
OILINESS. /. [ from «i/y.] UnQuouſnels ; 
greaſineſs ? quality approaching to that of oil. 
OI LMAN. /. [ei and man.] One who trades 
in oils and pickles. | 
OI'LSHOP. FL. ( and 7 71 A ſhop where 
oils and pickles are ſold. 
OI'LY. a. | from .] | 
1, Conſiſting of oil; containing oll; having 


the qualities of oil. Digby. 
2. Fatty ; greaſy. Shakſpeare. 
OVLYGRAIN. /, A plant. iller. 
OVLYPALM. / A tree. Miller. 
To OINT. v.a. {oint, Fr.] To anoiat; to 
ſmear with ſomething unctuous. Dryder., 


OI'NTMENT, /. [ from cit.] Unguent; unc- 
tuous matter to ſmear any thing. Spenſer. 
O'KER. /. yy Oc unk ] A colour. Dryd. 
OLD. a. [eald, Saxon. ] 
1. Paſt the middle part of life; not young. Sh. 
2. Decayed by time. Deuteronomy, 
3. Of long continuance ;z begun ay ago. 


anden. 
4. Not new. Bacon. 

. Ancient ; not modern. Addiſen. 
8. Of any ſpecified duration. Shakſpeare. 
7. Subſiſting before ſomething elſe. Jas. | 
8. Long praQtiſed. Ezekie/. 


. Of old ; long ago; from ancient times, Dr. 
oi 'SHIONED. @. 2 and faſbion. } 
Formed according to obſolete cuſtom. Dry. 
O'LDEN., a. Ancient: not in uſe. $h4k/p. 
O'LDNESS. / ¶ from ed.] Old age; anyqui- 
ty ; not newaels, $bakſpeare. 


Dryden. 


OMN 


 OLEA'GINOUS. a. Cg, Le] Oily z 


unctuous. uthnot. 
OLEA'GINOUSNESS. / [from o/eaginows. ] 

Oilineſs. Boyle. 
r J- D olrandre, Fr.] The plant 

roſebay. ; 
OLE'ASTER. Ladin. ] Wild olive. Mill. 


OLE'OS E. a. | olceſus, at.] Oily, Flyer. 
To OLFA'CT. v. a. {olfatus, Latin] To 
ſmell. | Hudibras. 
OLFA'CTORY. 2. [olfa#oire, Fr. from - 
Facic, Latin.] Having the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


O'LID, a. [olidus, Lat.] Stinking ; 


- O'LIDOUS. ſetid. Boyle. 


OLIGA'RCHY. V/ LM. A form of 
government which places the tupreme power 
in a ſmall number; ariſtocracy. Hurtor. 

O'LIO. / [o//a, Span. ] A mixture ; a med- 
ley, Congreve. 

O'LITORY. a. [oliterius, Latin.) Belong- 
ing to the kitchengarden. Evelyn. 

OLIVA'STER. 4. [olivaſtre, Fr.) Darkly 


, brown ; tawny. Bacgn. 
O'LIVE. / [ olive, Fr. olea, Lat.] gre 
producing oil ; the emblem of peace; the 


truit of the tree. Shakſpeare. 
O'MBRE. #. [ hombre, Spaniſh.] A game of 
cards played by three. Tatley. 
O'MEGA. / [#atye.] The laſt letter of the 
alphabet, therefore taken in the Holy Scrip- 
ture for the laſt. Revelation. 
O'MELET. /. [omelette, Fr.] A kind of pan- 
cake made with eggs. 
O'MEN. /. (omen, Latin.] A ſigu good or bad; 
a prognoftick. - Dryden. 
O'MENED. a.-\from omen.] Containing pro- 
noſticks. ' Pope. 
OME'NTUM./. [Lan The caul, covering 
the guts, called alſo reticulum, from its ſtruc- 


ture reſembling that of a net. Quincy. 
O'MER. J. A Hebrew meaſure about three 
pints and a half Engliſh. Bailey. 


To O'MINATE. v. a. { ominor, Lat.] To fore- 
token ; to ſhow prognoſticks. Decay Piety. 


 OMINA'TION. / {from ominer, Latin. ] 


Prognoftick. Brown. 
O'MINOUS. @. [from omen.] 
1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity ; fore- 
ſhowing ill; inauſpicious. Hayward. 
2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. Bacon. 
O'MINOUSLY. ad. [from ominexs.] With 


or bad omen. 
O'MINOUSNESS. / [from omirozs.] The 


uality of being ominous. 
OM 


I'SSION, / ſomiffus, Latin. ] 

1. Neglect to do ſomething ; torbearance of 
ſomething to be done. Reger. 
2. Neglect of duty, oppoſed to commiſſion or 
perpetration of crimes. 

To OMI'T. v. a. [omitto, Latin.] 
1. To leave out; not to mention. Baton. 
2. To negle& to practiſe. Addiſen. 
OMTTTANCE. / [from omit.] Forbearance : 
not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
OMNIFA'RIOUS. 2. ſomnifariam, Latin. ] 
Of all varieties or K. Philips. 


Shakſpeare. 


ON 
OMNT'FEROUS. a: {omnis and frre, Latin. ] 


All-bearing. 
OMNI'FICK. @. [Conni and facio, Latin. ] 
All-creating. Milton. 


O'MNIFORM. a. [omnis and forma, Latin. ] 
Having every ſhape, 
OMNI'GENOUS. a. [omnigenus, Lat.] Con- 
liſting of all kinds. 
OMNIPA'RITY. / Conni and par, Latin. ] 
General equality. White. 
OMNIPOTENCE. D {[omniporentia, Lat.] 
OMNI'POTENCY. ighty power; un- 
limited power. Tillotſon. 
OMNUPOTENT. a. [omnipetens, Latin. } Al- 
mighty ; fm; without limit. Grew. 
OMNIPRE'SENCE. / [omnir and preſents 
Lat.] Ubiquity; unbounded preſence. Milt. 
OMNIPRE'SENT. a[omnizand præſens, Lat.] 
Ubijquitary ; preſent in every place Prior. 
OMNLI'SCIENCE. 2 /. [omnis and ſcientiay 
OMNT'SCIENCY. Lat.] Boundlets know- 
ledge ; infinite wiſdom. King Charles. 
OMNI'SCIENT, a. [enn and ſcio, Latin.] 
lofinitely wiſe ; knowing without bounds. Ba. 
OMNI'SCIOUS. a. Conni and ſcio, Latin. 
All- knowing: not in uſe. Hakewill. 
OMNI'VOROUS. 4. [omnis and vere, Lat.] 
All-devouring. 
OMO'PLATE. /. CU and Ne. The 
ſhoulderblade. 
OMPHA* LO*'PTICK. /. [349335 and ene 
An optick glaſs that is convex on both fides, 
commonly called a convex lens. 


ON. 4.7 aen, Dutch; an, German. = 
1. it 


is put before the word, which ſigniſies 
that which is under, that by which any thing 
is ſupported, which any thing ſtrikes by fall- 
ing, which any thing covers, or where any 
thing is fixed. Milton. 
2. It is 20 before any thing that is the fub- 
ject ofa 
3. Noting addition or accumulation: as, mif- 
—_ on miſchiefr. Dryden. 
4. Noting a ſtate of progreſſion : as, whither 
on thy way ? Dryden. 
5. It ſometimes notes elevation: on a hill, 
not in a valley. ; Dryden. 
6. Noting approach or invaſion: /zxwry 


came on us. Dryden. 


7. Noting dependance or reliance: as, on 
God's providence their hopes depend. Smaly. 
8. At, noting place: the houſe lands on the 
right hand. Shakſpeare. 
9. Ir denotes the motive or occaſion of any 
ching: on this provocation he grew angry. 
den. 
10. It denotes the time at which any thing 
happens: as, this 1 on the firft day. 
11. It is put before the object of ſome paſ- 
fion: have pity on bim. Shakſpeare. 
12. In forms of denunciation it is put | 
the thing threatened : Hence on thy /ife. 
13. Noting imprecation :- ſorrow on 3. 
14. Noting invocation : he called on God. 


15. Noting ſtipulation ot condition ; /ive n 
5 oe 3 — 


any terms. 
Qs 


ion: at work on a picture. Dr yden. 


ONL 
16. Noting diſtinction or oppoſition : ſome 


were on one part, ſome on the other, Knolles. 


17. In many ſenſes it is more frequently «por . 
ON. ad l 


1. Forward; in ſucceſſion. | South, 


2. Forward ; in progreſſion. Daniel. 


3. In continuarice z without ceaſing. Craſh. 
Not off: as, be is neither on nor off; 

at is, he is irre ſolute. 
5. Upon the body, as part of dreſs. Sidney. 
6. It notes reſolution to advance forward 
. not backward, Denham. 
ON. interje&. A word of incitement or encou- 


ragement, Shakfpeare. 
ONCE. ad. ¶ from one.] 

1. One time. Bacon. 

2. A ſingle time. Locke. 

3. The fame time. Dryden. 

4. At a point of time indivifible, Dryden. 
5. One time, though no more. Dr yden. 

6. At the time immediate. Atterbury, 


7. Formerly ; at a former time. Addiſon. 
ONE. 4. [an, ene, Saxon ; cen, Dutch. | 

1. Leſs than two; ſingle; denoted by an 

unit. Kaleigb. 

2. Indefinitely, any; ſome one. Shai. 

3. Different; diverſe: oppoſed to another. Sh, 

4. One of two; oppoſed to the other. Smalr. 


5. Not many; the ſame. Pearſon. 
6. Particularly one. Spenſer. 
7. Some future. 4er. 
ONE. / 
1. A ſingle perſon. Hooker. 
2. A ſingle maſs or aggregate. Blackmore, 
3. The firſt hour. Shakſpeare. 
4. The ſame thing. Locke. 
5. A perſon, indefinitely. Waits. 


6. A perſon, by way of eminence. Shakſp. 
7. Adiftin or particular perſon, Bacon. 
$. Per ons united. Shakſpeare. 
9. Concord ; agreement; one mind. TI. 
10. Any perſon ; any man indefmitely, Arr. 
11. A perſon of particular character. Sp. 
12. One has ſometimes a plural, when it 
ſtands for perſons indefinitely ; as, the great 
ones of rhe world. Glanville. 
O'NEEYED. a. [one and eye. ] Having only 


one eye, Dryden. 
ONEIROCRI'TICAL. a. [ Yugonglizts, Or.] 
Interpretative of dreams. Addiſon. 


ONEIROCRUTICEK. /. Lending, Gr. ] 
An interpreter of dreams. Addiſon. 
O'NENESS. /. [trom one.] Unity ; the qua- 
lity of being one. amnond. 


_ O'NERARY. «. {orerarius, Lat.] Fitted for 


carriage or burdeus ; compriſing a burden. 
To O'NERATE. v. 2. [one, Latia.} To 
load ; to burden. a 
ONERA'TION. / [from nete. The act 
of loading. 
ON ERO US. a. [onereux, Fr. onereſus, Lat. 
Burdenſome ; oppreſſive. Aylipge. 
O'NION.F/. | oignon, French. ] A plant. 
O'NLY. a. [trom «nc, ney, or —— 
I. Single; one and no more. den. 
2. This and no other, cke, 


3 


'OPE 


3. This above all other ; as, be ir the only 


man for mufick, | 
O'N LY. ad, I* 
1. Simply; ſingly ; merely; barely. 7. 
2. So and no otherwiſe. Genefis, 


3. Singly without more : as, only begotten, 
O'NOMANCY. /. [Ive and parrua.] Di- 

vination by a name, Camden, 
ONOMA'NTICAL. 2. [vows and Abus. 

Predicting by names. amden. 
O'NSET. /. [on and /er. ] . 

1. Attack; ſtorm; aſſault; firſt brunt, Add. 

2. Something added or /et on by way of or- 


namental appendage. $ha 1 2 
To O'NSET. v. a. from the noun.] To ſet 
upon; to begin: not uſed. Carew. 


O'NSLAUGHT. / Le and Jay. ] Attack; 
ſtorm ; onſet: not in ule. Hudibras, 

ONTO'LOGIST. / [from ontolog y.] One 
who conſiders the affections of being in ge- 
neral ; a metaphyfician. 

ONTO'LOGY. V [&la and Aeg. The 
ſcience of the affections of being ia general; 


metaphyſicks. Watts, 
O'NWARD. ad. [ondyeand, Saxon.] 

1. Forward ; progreflively. - Pope. 

2. In a ſtate of advanced progreſſion. Sidney, 

3. Somewhat further. Milton. 
O'NYCHA. / The odoriferous ſnail or ſhell, 

and the ſtone onyx. Calmet. 


O'NYX. [w.] A ſemipellucid gem, of which 
there are ſeveral ſpecies; but the blueiſh white 
kind, with brown and white zones, is the 
true oxyx of the ancients. Hill. 

OOZE. / [raux, waters, French. ] 

1. Soft mud; mire at the bottom of water; 
lime. ; Caretv. 
2. Soſt flow ; ſpring. Prior, 
3. The liquor of a tanner's vat. 

To OOZE. v. . [from the noun. ] To flow 
by ſtealth ; to run gently. 

O'OZY. 3. [from — Miry ; muddy ; 
llimy. Pope. 

To OPA'CATE. v. a. [opaco, Latin. ] To 
ſhade ; to cloud ; to darken. Hoyle. 

OPA'CITY. J [opacite, Fr. opacitas, Lat.] 
Cloudine!s; want of tranſparency. Newton, 

OPA'COUS, @. | «pacxs, Latin. ] Dark ; ob- 
cure; not tranſparent. Digby. 

OPAL. /. The opal hardly comes within the 
1 gems, being more opake and leſs 

ard. In colour it reſembles the fiueſt mo- 
ther of pearl ; its baſis ſeeming a blueiſh or 
greyiſh white, but with a property of reflet. 
ing all the colours of the rainbow, as turned 


differently to the light. Hill. 
OPA'QUE. @. [opacus, Latin. ] Dark; not 
traniparent ; cloudy, Milter. 


To OP E. v. a. [open, Saxon; op, Iſlan- 
To OPEN. 5 dick; 6:3, Gr. a bole.4 
1. To unciole ; to unlock: the contrary to 


ut. Milton, Brown. 
2. To ſhow ; to diſcover. Abbot. 
3. To divide; to break. Aaddiſon. 
4. To explain ; to ditcloſe,- Collier, 


5. To begin, Dryden, 


Thomſon, 


OPE 
Fo OPE. 


To rx. ls 
1. To uncioſe itſelf; not to remain ſhut. Dry. 


2. To bark. A term of hunting. Dryden. 
OPE. ; a ' 
OPEN. 5 | 
1. Uncloſed ; not ſhut. Cleave/and. 
2. Plain; apparent; evident. Daniel. 


3. Not wearing diſguiſe ; clear; artleſs; 


ſincere. Addiſon. 
4. Not clouded; clear. Pope. 
5. Not hidden ; expoſed to view. Locke, 
6. Not precluded ; not reſtrained. Atts. 
7. Not cleudy; not gloomy. Bacon. 
8. Vacovered. Dryden. 


9. Expoſed ; without defence. Shakjpeare. 
10. Attentive. ; HUVjalms. 
O'PENER. / [from open. ] 

1. One that opens; one that unlocks ; one 

that uncloſes. Milton. 
2. Explainer ; interpreter. Shakſpeare. 

3. That which ſeparates ; diſuniter. Hoyle. 
OPENE'YED. 4. owns and eye.] Vigilant ; 

watchful. Shakjpeare. 
OPENHA'NDED. a. | open and band.) Ge- 

nerous ; liberal. Rowe. 
OPENHEA'RTED. a. [ open and heart.] Ge- 
nerous z candid ; not _— Dryden. 
OPENHEA'R TEDNESS,\. Liberality;frank- 
neſs 3 muniticence ; generoſity. 
O'PENING. /. [ from opex. ] 

1. Aperture ; breach. Word ward. 

2. Diſcovery at a diſtance; faint knowledge; 

dawn. South, 
O'PENLY. ad. [from open.] 

1. Publickly; not lecretly ; in fight. Hooker. 

2. Plainly; apparently ; evidently ; without 

diſguiſe. ryden. 
OPENMOU'THED, a. {open and month.] 

Greedy; ravenous; clamorous ; vociterous. 
L'Eftrange. 
O'PENNESS. / [from open.] 

1. Plainneſs ; clearneſs; freedom from ob- 
ſcurity or ambiguity. Shakſpeare. 
2. Plainneſs ; freedom from diſguiſe. Felton. 
CERA. /, Italian. ] A poetical tale or tic- 
tion, repreſented by vocal and inſtrumental 
mulick, adorned with ſcenes, machines, and 
dancing. Dao den. 
O'PERABLE. a. [from epers, Latin. ] To be 
done; practicable: not in ule, Brown. 
O'PERANT. 4. [vperant, French. ] Active; 
having power to produce auy eſtect. Shakf, 
To O'PERATE. v. z. [operor, Lat. ] To act; 
to have agency; to produce effects. Atters. 

OPERATION. / [operatio, Latin. ] 
1. Agency; production of effects ; influence. 
Hooker. 

2. Action; effect. x Bentley. 

3. [ In chirurgery.] That part of the art of 

healing which depends on the uſe of inſtru- 

ments. 
The motions or employments of an army. 
O'PERATIVE. a. [ from operate. ] Having the 
power of acting ; having torcible agency; 
active; vigorous ; ethcacious. Norris. 


OPI 


OPERA'TOR. / [operateur, Fr. from ope- 
rate. ] One that pectorms any act of the 
hand ; one who produces any effect. Addiſor. 

OPERO'SE. a. [opero/us, Lat.] Laborious 3 
full of trouble and tediouſuels. Burnet. 

OPHIO'PHAGOUS:a. [3;1zand gay] Ser- 

enteating : not uſed. Brown. 

0 HI'TES J- Aitone that has a duſkygreeniſh 

ground, with ſpots of a lighter green, oblong, 

and uſually near ſquare. Woodward. 

OPHTHA'LMICK. . UI SNA, Gr. ] Re- 
lating to the eye. 

O'PHTHALMY.F{. NN, Gr. ] A diſeaſe 

_ 6i the eyes, being an inflammation in the 

coats, proceeding from arterious blood got- 
ten out of the veſſels and collected into thoſe 
parts. Sharp, 

O'PIATE. / A medicine that cauſes ſleep. 

O'PIATE. 2. Soporiferous ; ſomniferous ; 
narcotick ; caufing ſleep. Bacon. 

O'PIFICE. /. [opifcium, Lat.] Workman- 
ſhip ; handiwork. 

O'PIFICER, V [opifex, Latin.) One that 
performs any work; an artiſt. Bentley. 

O'PINABLE. a. [ 9pinor, Latin. ] Which may 
be thought. 

OPINA'TION. /. [ 2pizor, Latin.] Opinion; 
notion, 

OPINA'TOR. / Copier, Lat.] One who 
holds an opinion. Hale. 

To OPI'NE. v, x. [opiner, Lat.] To think ; 


to judge ; to be of opinion. Pope, 
OPLINIATIVE. 2. | from opinion. 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2. Imagined; not proved. Glanville. 


OPINIA'TOR. F. | opiniarre, French.] One 
fond ot his own notion. Clarendon. 
OPINIA'TRE. a. | French. ] Obſtinate; ſtub- 
born; inflexible, Locke. 
OPINIA'TRETY.? // [ opiniatrets, Fr. ] 
OPUNIATRY. Obſtinacy; inflexibility ; 
determination of mind; ſtubbornneſs. Locke. 
OPI'NION. /. [ opinion, Fr. pinie, Latin. ] 
1. Perſuaſion of the mind, without proot or 
certain knowledge. Ben Jonſon, 
2. Seutiments ; judgment; notion. South. * 
3. Favourable judgment. Locke, 
To OPUNION. v. . [from the noun.] To 
opine; to think: out of uſe. G.anville. 
OPUNIONATIVE. a. | trom opinisxa.] Fond 
of preconceived notions ; ſtubborn. Burnet. 
OPI'NLONATIVELY. ad. Stubbornly. 
OPILNIONATIVENESS. V [trom pn. 
tive. ] Obſtinacy. 
OPIUNIONIST. /. ( opinionifte, French; from 
opinion. | One tond uf his own notions. Glan. 
OPI'PAROUS. a. [opiparus, Latin. ] Sump- 
tuous. 8 
OPITULA'TION. V [ opitzlatio, Latin. ] An 
aiding ; a helping. 
O'PLUM. / A juice, partly refinous, partly 
gummy; brought to us in flat cakes, from 
Natolia, Egypt, and the Eaſt Indies, produced 
from the white garden poppy. A moderate 


doſe of piu firit makes the patient cheertul 
it atterwards quiets the ſpirits, caſes pain, 
OA 


OPP 


to ſleep. An immoderate doſe of 
opium brings on a ſort of drunkenneſa, at ht, 
and, after many terrible ſymptoms, death it - 
ET PIT Hill. 
O'PLE-TREE. /; ſopulus, ele. and tree. } A 
fort of tree. Ainſworth. 
APGBLLSAMUM. J. [Latin.] Balm of 
ilead 


1 ” 
OPOPONAX, /* {latin.] A gum refin of a 
ſtrong diſagrecable ſmell, and an acrid and 
extremely bitter taſte; brought to us from 
the Eaſt, but we are ignorant of the plant 
which produces this drug. lill. 
O'PPIDAN. / {oppidanus, Lat.] A townl- 
man; atiinhabitant of a town. 
To OPPI'GNERATE. v. a. [oppigners, Lat.] 
To pledge ; to pawn : not in uſe. G#acor. 
7 O'PPILATE. v. a. [oppils, Lat. oppiler, 
Fr.] To heap up obſtruction. 
OPPILA'TION. {. [ oppilation, Fr.] Obſtruc- 
- tion ; matter heaped together. Harvey. 
O'PPILATIVE. 2. | oppilative, French, ] 
Obſtructive. ; 7! 
OPPLE'TED. . [opplctus, Latin. ] Filled; 
crowded. 
OPPO'NENT. a. [opponens, Latin. } Oppo- 
ſite; adverſe. 1 Prior. 
OPPONENT. / [net, Latin.) 
1. Antagoniſt ; adverlary. 2 
2. One who begins the diſpute by raiſing ob- 
jections to a tenet. More. 
OPPORTU'NE. a. [opportunus, Lat.] Sea- 
ſonable ; convenient; fit ; timely ; well- 
timed ; proper. Milton. 
OPPORTU'NELY. ad. [from opportune. ] 
Seaſonably z conveniently ; with opportu- 
nity either of time or place. atton. 


OPPORTU'NITY. /. { opportunitas, Latin. | 


Fit time; fit place; time; convenience; ſuit- 


ableneſs of circumſtances to any end. Denh. 
To OPPO'SE. v. a. [eppeſer, French. ] 
1. To act againſt ; to be adverſe ; to hinder ; 


to reſiſt. Shakſpeare. 

2. To put in oppoſition ; to offer as an anta- 

goniſt or rival. Loc tc. 

3. To place as an obſtacle, Dryden. 

4. To place in front. Shakſfeare. 
To OPPO'SE. v. . 

t. To act adverſely. Shakſpeare. 


2. To objeRt in a diſputation ;; to have the 
part of raiting difhculties agaiali a tenet tup- 
ſed to be right. : 
OPPO'SELESS. a. [from oppoſe. ] Lrrefilti- 
ble ; not to be oppoſed. | Svakſpeare. 
OPPO'SER. / { trom op.] One that op- 
ſes ; antagoniſt; enemy; rival. Blackm. 
O'PPOSITE. a. { oppy/ite, French, i 
1. Placed in front; faciug each other. MIt. 
2. Adverſe 3 repugnaiit. Regers. 
3- 9 | Tillatſon. 
O'PPOSITE. / Adverſasy z opponent; an- 
tagoniſt; enemy. Hooker. 
O'PFOSITELY. ad. [ from cppoſite. 
1. In ſuch a ſituation as to lace cac oe: 
rew. 


2. Adverſely. May. 


OPT 
O'PPOSITENESS. 7 [from oppoſte.] The 
ſtate of being oppohte. 
OPPOSPF TION, / ſoppoſition, Fr.] 
1. Situation ſo 23 to ſront ſomething oppoſed z 
ſtanding over againſt. : 
2. Hoſtile reſiſtance. Milton. 
3- Contrariety of aſfection. Tillotfor. 
4- Contrariety of intereſt ; contrariety of 
meaſures. Pearſor. 
5. Contrariety of meaning; | diverſity of 
meaniag. Hooker. 
6. Inconſiſtency. Locke. 
To OPPRE'SS. v. a. [oppreſſus, Latin.} 
1. To cruſh by hardſhip or unreaſonable ſe- 
verity. Pope. 
2. To overpower; to ſubdue. Shakſpeare, 
OPPRE'SSION. / Cop, French. ] 
1. The act of oppreſſing ; cruelty ; ſeverity. 
2. The ſtate of being oppreſſed ; miſery. S. 
3. Hardihip ; calamity. Addiſon. 
4. Dulnels of ſpirits; laſſitude of body. A+6. 
OPPRE'SSIVE. a. | from oppreſs. ] 
1. Cruel; inhi.man ; - unjuitly exaRtious or 
| ſevere. 
2. Heavy ; overwhelming. Rowe. 
OPPRE'SSOR. /. | from oe Hur. ] One who 
haraſſes others with unrealonable or unjuſt 
ſeverity. Sandys. 
OPPRO'BRIOUS. a. [from opprobrium, Lat.] 
1. Reproachful ; diſgraceful ; cauſing infa- 


my; ſcurrilous. Addiſon. 
2. Blaſted with infamy. Milton. 


' OPPRO'BRIOUSLY. ad. Reproachfuliy ; 


ſcurrilouſly. Shakſpeare. 
OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS. /. [from opprobri- 


os, ] Reproachtulneſs ; ſcurrility. 
To OPPU'CGN. v. a. | oppugne, Latin.] To 
oppoſe ; to attack; to Teil. arvey. 


OPPU'CNANCY./. [from epprgn.] Oppo. 
fition. Shakſpeare. 

OPPU*'GNER. /. [from eppugnr.] One who 
oppoles or attacks. Boyle. . 

OPSUMATHY. I U.] Late educa- 

tion; late erudition. 

OPSO NATION. / [ opſoratio, Latin, } Ca- 
tering; a buying proviſions. . 


'O'PTABLE. a. | 9ptabilis, Lat.] Deſirable ; 


to be wiſhed. 
O'PTATIVE. a. [opta i vas, Lat.] Expreſſive 
of defire, | Clarke. 
O'PTICAL. a. [neg.] Relating to the 
ſcience of opticks. Boyle. 
OPTTI'CIAN. / [from eptick.}] One killed 
in opticks. a 
O'PTICK. a. [ nJanng. ] 

.1. Viſual; producing viſion : ſubſervient to 
viſion. Newton. 
2. Relating to the ſcience of viſion. Motten. 

O'PTICK. /. An inſtrument of light; an or- 
gan of fight, Brown. 
O'PTICKS. V [Ges.] The ſcience of the 
nature and laws of viſion. Brown. 
O'PTIMACY. /. [optimetes, Latin.} Nobi- 
lity ; body of nobles. Hou e 
OPTIUMITY. / ſtrom optimur, Latis.] The 
ſtate of being be 5 


ORB 


OPTION. / [ optic, Lat.] Choice; election; 
power of choofing. Smalridge. 
O'PULENCE. T [opwientia, Lat.] Wealth; 
O'PULENCY.\ riches;aftivence. Clarendon. 
O'PULENT. a. [opulentus, Latin. } Rich; 
wealthy ; affluent. | South. 
O'PULENTLY. ad. Richly ; with ſplendour. 
OR. conjun#. [ode n, Saxon. ] 
1. A disjunctive particle, marking diſtribu- 
tion, and ſometimes oppoſition. | 
2. It correſponds to either : he muſt either 
fall or fly, 
3. Before: or ever, is be 


efore ever. Fiſher. 
OR. /- < French. ] Gold. Philips. 
O'RACH. 


9 A plant. 

O'RACLE. / [oracul/um, Latin.] 

1. Something delivered by ſupernatural wiſ- 
dom. Hooker. 
2. The place where, or perſon of whom the 
determinations of heaven are inquired. Shak. 
3- Any perſon or place where certain deci- 
ſions are obtained. Pope. 
4. One famed for wiſdom. 

To O'RACLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To ut- 
ter oracles : notin uſe. Milton. 

ORA'CULAR, 

ORA'CULOUS.3 

1. Uttering oracles; reſembling oracles. Pope. 

2. Poſitive ; authoritative. Glanville. 

3. Obſcure; ambiguous. King. 
OKA'CULOUSLY. ad. {from orarulous. | 

In manner of an oracle. Brown. 

ORA'CULOUSNESS. / [from oraculoxs. ] 
The ſtate of being oracular. 

O'RAISON. / [oraiſon, French.] Prayer; 
verbal ſupplication. Dryden. 
O*RAL. a. | oral, Fr.] Delivered by mouth; 

not written, Addiſon. 

O'RALLY. ad. [from oral.) By mouth ; 
without writing. Hale. 

O'RANGE. /. [ orange, Fr.] The leaves have 
two lobes at their baſe hike ears, and cut 
in form of a heart ; the fruit is round and de- 
preſſed, and of a yellow colour when ripe. Mill. 

O'RANGERY. /. [crangerie, Fr. | Planta- 
tioa of oranges. Spectalor. 

O'KANGEMUSK.F. A ſſ ecies of pear. 

O'RANGEWIFE. / [orange and wife.] A 

woman ho ſells oranges. Shakſfeare. 

ORA'TION. F/. [oratis, Lat.] A ſpeech made 

according to the laws of rhetorick ; a ha- 
rangue ; a declamation. Watts. 

O'RATOR. V | orator, Lat.) 

1. A publick ſpeaker; a man of eloquence. Sh. 

2. A petitioner, This ſenſe is uſed in ad- 

dreſſes to chancery. 

ORATO'KICAL. a. from orator. ] Rhetori- 
cal ; befitting an orator. Watts. 

O'RATORY. / [eratorie art, Latin. ] 

1. Eloquence ; rhetorical expreſſion. Sidney. 

2. Exercile of eloquence. Arbuthnot. 

3. | eratcire, Fr.] A private place deputed and 


a. [ from eracle.] 


allotted for prayer alone. Aylife. 

ORB. / oe, Fr. cri, Latin. 
1. Sphere ; orbicular body. codwward. 
wreular body, Dryden. 


ORD 


3. Mundane ſphere ; celeſtial body. SBak/. 
4. Wheel ; any rolling body. TY — 
5. Circle; line drawn round. Holiday. 
6. Circle deſcribed by any of the mundane 
ſpheres. Bacon. 
7. Period; revolution of time. Milton. 
$. Sphere of action. _ Shakſpeare. 

ORBA'TION./. [ orbatzs, Latin. ] Privation 
of parents or children. 


O'RBED. 4. [from ob.] g 
1. Round ; circular; orbicular. Shatkſp. 
2. Formed into a circle. Milton, 


3. Rounded. Addiſon. 
ORBICULAR. 2. [ orbicalaire, Fr.] 
1. Spherical. Milton. 
2. Circular. Neu tex. 
ORBI'CULARLY. ad. [from ordicular.] 
Spherically; circularly, 
ORBI'CULARNESS. F. from orbicular.] 
The ſtate of being orbicular. 
ORBI'CULATED. . [orblcalatus, Latin.] 
Moulded into an orb. 


ORBIT. / [orbita, Lat.] The line deſcribed | 


by the revolution of a planet. Blackmore. 
O*RBITY. V Cora, Latin. ] Lofs, or want 
of parents or children. Bacon. 


ORC. 1 orca, Lat. ] A ſort of ſea fiſh. Milton. 
O'RCHAL. / A ſtone from which a blue co- 
lour is made. Ainſworth, 
O'RCHANET. / An herb. Ainſworth. 
O'RCHARD. / | opezeand, Saxon. ] A gar- 
den of fruit-trees. Ben Junſon. 
O'RCHESTRE. V/, [3y%7ez.] The place 
where the muſicians are fet at a oublick how. 
ORD. /. Aa edge, Ord, in English, figni- 
nes beginning. 
To ORDAIN. v. a. { ordino, Latin. ] 


1. To appoint ; to decree, Drydez. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to ſettle; to inſtitute. Sh. 
3. To ſet in an office. Eftber. 


4. To inveſt with miniſterial ſunction, or 
{acerdotal power. Stilling fleet. 

ORDA'INER.#{.[ fromordain. He whoordains, 

O'RDEAL. /. onal, fea trial by fire 
or water, by which the perſon accuſed ap- 
pealed to heaven, by walking blindtold over 
hot bars ot iron; or being threwn, 1 ſuppoſe, 
into the water. 

ORDER. / Cardo, Latin.} 


1. Method ; regular diſpoſition. Bacon. 


2. Eſtabliſhed procels. Watts. 
3. Proper tate. Lecke. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled mode. Daniel. 


5. Maudate; precept ; command, Clarendon. 
6. Rule ; regulation. Heoker. 
5 Regular government. Daniel. 

A ſociety of dignified perſons diſtinguiſhed 


by marks ot honour. Bacor. 
9. A rank, or claſs. King:. 
10. A religious fraternity. Shatſpeare. 
It, — Hierarchical ſtate. Dryden. 
12. Means to an end. kts, 


13. Meaſures ; care. Spenſer. 
14. [In architecture.] A ſyſtem: of the ſeve- 
ral members, ornaments, and proportions of 
columns and pilaſters, There are five orders 


ORD 


of columns; three of which are Greek, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; and two 
Italian, the Tuſcan and Compoſite. 

To O'RDER. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To regulate; to adjuſt ; to manage ; to 


conduct. Fſalmt. 
2. To manage; to procure. | Spenſer. 
3. To methodite ; wo diſpoſe fitly. Chron. 


4. To direct; to command. 

5. Io ordain to ſacetdotal funtion, Whitgift. 
To ORDER. v. 4. To give command z to give 

direction. Alilton. 
O'KDEKER./ [from order.] One that or- 

ders, methodiſes, or regulates. Suckling. 
O'RDERLESS. a. [ from order.] Diſorderly; 


out of rule, Shakſpeare. 
O'RDERLINESS. / [from orderly.) Regu- 

larity ; methedicalneſs. _ 
O'RDERLY. a. { from order.] 

I. Mcthodical ; regular. Hooker. 

2. Obſervant of method. Chapman. 

3. Not tumultuous ; well regulated. Car. 


4 According with eſtabliſhed method. Hoek. 
O'RDERLY. ad. [ from order.] Methodical- 
Sand ys. 
O'RDINABLE. a. [ ordino, Latin. ] Such as 

may be appointed. ammond. 
O'RDINAL. 2. { ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, Lat.] 

Noting order: as, ſecond, third Helder. 
O'KDINAL. / [ordina!, Fr. ordinale, Latin. 

A ritual; a book containing orders. Ainſw. 
_ O'RDINANCE. /. [ ordonnance, French. 


ly; according to order; „Lung 


I. Law; rule; preſcript. _— 
2. Oblervance commanded, aylor. 
3. Appointmeut. Shakſpeare. 


4 A cannon. It is now generally written for 
diſtinftion ordnance. Shakſpeare. 
O'RDINARILY. ad. { from erdinary.] 
1. Accordiog to eſtabliſhed rules; according 
to ſettled method. Woodward, 
2. Commonly ; uſually. South, 
O'RDINARY. «. [ordinarius, Latin. 
I. Eitabiiſhed; methodical; regular. Atters. 
2, Common; uſual. Tillotſon. 
3. Mean; of low rank. Addiſen. 
4. Ugly; not handſome: as, Le is an ordi- 
nary woman. 
O'RDINAKY./. 
1. Eſtabliſhed judge of eccleſiaſtical cauſes. 


2. Settled eftabi.ſhment. Baton. 
3. Actual and conſtant office, Wotton, 
4. Regular price of a meal, Shakſprare. 


5. A place of cating eſtabliſhed at a certain 
rice, | Swift, 

To O'RDINATE. v. 4. [ordinatus, Latin. ] 
To appoint. Daniel. 

O'RDINATE. a. [ ordinatus, Latin. ] Regu- 
lar ; methodical. Ray. 

ORDINA'TION. / | ordinatio, —_ 

1. Eſtabliſhed order or tendency. erris. 
2. The a of inveſting any man with ſacer- 
dotal power, Stilling fleet. 

O'RDNANCE. /. Cannon; great guns. $5, 

ORDOC&NNANCE. /. | French. ] Diſpoũtion 
of figures in a picture. 


O'RDURE./. [ordere, Fr] Dung; filth. $5. 


ORI 


ORE. /. [ope, or oha, Saxon z c, Dutch, 


a mige. 
1. Metal unrefined ; metal yet in its ſoſſil 
ſtare. - Raleigh. 
OREWEED 1 
O'REWOOD, $ + A. Carew, 


O'RGAL. / Lees of wine. 

O'RGAN. {. [organe, French.] 
I. Natural inſtrument ; as the tongue is the 
ongan of ſpeech. Raleigh. 
2. [ 9r gue, Fr.] An inſtrument of 2 

. conſiſting of pipes filled with wind, and of 


ſtops touched by the hand. Keil. 
ORGANICAL. } a. [ organique, French ; 
ORGA'NICK, organic, Lat.] 


1. Conſiſting of various parts co-operating 
with each other. Milton. 
2. Inſtrumental ; acting as inſtruments of na- 
ture or art, to a certain end. Milton. 
3- Reſpecting organs. Holder. 
ORGA'NICALLY. ad. [from organical.] By 
means of organs or inſtruments. che. 
ORGA'NICALNESS. {. (from organical.] 
State of being organical. 
O'RGANISM. V [from organ.) Organical 
ſtructure. Grew. 
O'RGANIST, / [ 6rganifte, Fr. from organ.] 
One who plays on the organ. Hoyle. 
ORGANIZA'TION. /.[fromorganize.] Con- 
ſtruction in which the parts are ſo diſpoſed 
as to be ſubſervient to each other. Locke. 
To O'RGANIZE. v. a. [organiſer, Fr.] To 
conſtruct ſo as that one part co- operates with 
anather ; to form organically, Hoc ter. 
O'RGANLOFT. / [organ and /oft.] The 
lott where the organ ſtands. Tatler, 
O'RGANPIPE. / [organ and pipe.] The 
pipe of a muſicai organ, Shakſpeare. 
O'RGANY. / [origanum.] An herb. Air,. 
ORGA'SM, / | orga/me, Fr. &gyaoues.] Sud- 
den vehemence. Denham. 
O'KGEIS. / A ſea fiſh, called likewiſe or- 
gangling, Ainſworth, 
O'RGIES. / [orgia, Latin.) Mad rites of 
Bacchus ; frantick revels. Ben Jonſon. 
ORGT'LLOUS, 4. [ orgueilleux, Fr.) Proud; 


haughty ; not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
O'RICHALCH. /. [ erichalcum, Lat Br 
penſer. 


O'RIENT. a. ferien, Latin. ] 
1. Riſing, as the ſun. | 
2. Eaſtern ; oriental. 
3. Bright; ſhining; glitfering ; gaudy; 
ſparkling. p acon. 

ORIENT. V [ 2rient, Fr.] The caſt ; the part 
where the ſun fiſt appears. 

ORIE'NTAL. a. | oriental, Fr.] Eaſtern; pla- 
ced in the eaſt; proceeding from the eaſt. Bac. 

ORIENTAL. / An inhabitant of the eaſtern 
parts of the world. Grew. 

ORIE'NTALISM. /. [from oriextal.] An 
idiom of the eaſtern languages ; an caitern 
mode of 1peech, 

ORIENTA'LITY. / [ from oriental.} State 
of being oriental. Brown, 


Milton. 


ORP 
O'RIFICE./. [orificium, Latin.) Anyopening 


or perforation, Arbuthnot. 
O'RIFLAMB. V A golden ſtandard. Ainſw. 
O'RIGAN. V | origanum, Latin. ] Wild mar- 

joram. 435 Spenſer. 
O'RIGIN.. 42 [origine, French ; origo, 
ORT'GINAL. Latin. 

1. Beginning; firſt exiſtence. Bentley. 

2. Fountain; ſource; that which gives be- 


ginning or exiſtence, Atterbury. 
3. Firſt copy; archetype. In this ſenſe ori- 
gin is not uſed. Loc ke. 
4. Derivation; deſcent, Dryden. 


.ORT'GINAL. a. [originet Fr. originalir, Lat.] 
Primitive ; priſtine ; firſt. Stilling fleet. 
ORIGINALLY. ad. | trom #rigina/. 


1. Primarily ; with regard to the firſt cauſe ; 
from the beginning. Smalridge. 
2. At firſt, Wordward, 
3, As the firſt author. Roſcommon. 


ORI'GINALNESS. / [from original. The 
quality or ſtate of being original. 
ORI'GINARY. a. [originaire, French. ] 
1. Productive ; cauſing exiſtence. . Cheyre. 
2. Primitive; that which was the firſt ſtate. 
Sandys. 
Te ORI'GINATE. v. «. [ from origin.) To 
bring into exiſtence. 
To ORU'GINATE. v. . To take exiſtence, 
ORIGINA'TION. / ym rs; Latin] 
1. The act or mode of bringing into exiſt- 
"ence ; firſt iatroduction. Keil, 
2. Deſcent from a primitive. Pearſon. 


O'RISON, /. [ oraiſon, French. ] A prayer; a2 


ſupplication. Milton. 
O'RLOP. / [overloop, Dutch. ] The middle 
deck. He ward. 
O'RNAMENT. / [orramentum, Lain. | 
1. Embelliſhment ; decoration. Rogers. 
2. Honour; that which confers dignity. Add. 
ORNAME'NTAL. a. | trom o-gament. | Serv- 
ing to decoration; giving embelliſhment, Sv. 
ORNAME'NTALLY. ad. In ſuch a manner 
as may confer embelliſhment. 
ORNAME'NTED. a. [ from ornament. ] Em- 
delliſhed ; bedecked. 
ORNA “TE. 4. [ornatus, Latin. ] Bedecked ; 
decorated ; fine. ; Milton. 
O'RNATENESS. / [from ornate.) Finery ; 
ſtate of being embellithed. 
O'RNATURE. /J. Lu,, 


tion. Ainſworth, 
ORNITHO'LOGY. / [png and Ne. A 
diſcourſe on birds. | 
O'RPHAN. /. Ideal.] A child who has loft 
father or mother, or both. Spenſer. 
O'RPHAN. 4. [orpdelin, French. ] Berett of 
parents. Sidney. 
O'RPHANAGE. ? / [from orpban. | State of 
O'RPHANISM. an orphan. 
ORPHA'NOTROPHY. /.|lppart; and 7goph. ] 
An hoſpital for orphans. ; 
O'RPIMENT. / [auripigmentum, Latin. ] A 
foliaceous foflil, of a fine texture, remark- 
ably heavy, and its colour is a bright and 
beautiful yellow, like that of gold. 


Latin. ] Decora- 


Hill, 


OSC 

O'RPINE. /. Cenis, French. ] Liverer or roſe 

root, Miller. 
O'RRERY.F. An inftrument which, by many 
complicated movements, repreſents the re- 
volutions ot the heavenly bodies. It was firſt 
made by Mr. Rowley, 4 mathematician, born 
at Lichfield, and fo named from his patron 


the earl of Orrery. | 
O'RRIS. /. [oris, Latin. ] A plant and flower. 
| Bacon. 


O RRIS. /, [old French. ] A fort of gold or 
ſilver lace. 
ORTS. / Refuſe ; things left or thrown away: 
obſolete. Ben Fonjon. 
O'RTHODOX. @. [#255 and Janis. Sound 
in opinion and doQrine; not heretical. Bac. 
O'RTHODOXLY, ad. { from ortbedox,] With 
ſoundneſs of opinion. Bacon. 
O'RTHODORXY. /. [CZ: Seeta. ] Soundneſs in 
opinion and doctrine. Swift. 
O'RTHODROMICKS. F. F'from 5. and 
K.] The art of failing in the arc of 
ſome great circle, which is the ſhorteſt or 
ſtraighteſt diſtance between any two points on 
the ſurface of the globe. Harris, 
O'RTHODROMY. V (ese. and dr] 
Sailing in a ſtraight courte. 
O'RTHOGON. / Liedes and .] A rect- 
angled figure. ; eacham,, 
ORTHOGONSL, a. [fram orthogon. | Rect- 
angular, | 
ORTHO'ORAPHER. / Lider and yedpe. 
One who ſpells cas the rules + 
grammar. Shakſpear, 
N RA'PHICAL. 3. ¶ from 3 
1. Kichtly ſpelled. 
2. Relating to the ſpelling. Addiſon, 
3. Delineated according to the elevation, 
ORTHOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. 
1. According to the rules of ſpelling. 
. 2 elevation. 1 
GRA , (igSos and yedoo.] 
1. The part of grammar which A > 
words ſhould be ſpelied. Halder. 
2. The art or practice of ſpelling. Swift. 
3. The elevation of a building delineated. 
Moxon, 
ORTHO'PNOEA. /. [{-Sorvaa.] A ditorder 
of the lungs, ia which reſpiration can be per- 
formed only in an upright poſture. Harvey. 
O'RTIVE. a. [ortivus, Lat.] Relating to the 
riſing of any planet or ſtar. | 
CRTOL AN. J. ¶ French. ] A ſmall bird ac- 
counted very delicious, Cowley. 
O'RVAL. / | orvala, Latin.] The herb clary. 
ORVIE'TAN. / F[orvieraze, Italian.] An 
antidote or counter poiſon. ailey. 
OSCHEO'CELE. /. [jo xx and xian.] A 
Kind of hernia when the inteſtines break into 
50 the ſerotum. i 
SCILLA“TION. / [o/cillum, Lat.] The 
of moving — es 2 like a 0 
dulum. | 
OSCI'LLATORY. a. [o/cillum, Lat.] Moving 
backward and forward like apendulum. Ard, 


- 
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O'SCITANCY. /. [oſcitantia, Latin.] 


1. 4 - yawning. 

2. Unuſual ſleepineſs; careleſneſs. Addiſon. 
O'SCITANT. 4. een Latia.] 

1. Yawning ; unuſually ſleepy. 

2. Sleepy; Puggiſh. Decay 
OSCITA'TION. /. [o/cits, Latin. } The a& 
of yawning. Tatler. 
O'SIER. / [gfer, French. ] A tree of the wil- 


of Piety. 


low kind, growing by the water. May. 


O'SMUND. /. A plant. 


Miller. 
O'SPRAY. J The fea eagle. 


Numbers. 


O'SSELET. . { French.] A little hard ſub- 


' ſtance arifing on the inſide of a horſe's knee, 
among the ſmall bones. Farrier's Dif. 
O'SSICLE. / [ficulum, Latin.] A mall 
bone. Holder. 
O'SSIFICK. 4. [fa and facio, Lat.] Having 
the power of making bones, or changing car- 
neous or membranous to bony ſubſtance. Wiſe. 
OSSIFICA'TION, /. [from .] Change 
of car:cous, mem or cartilaginous, 
into bony ſubſtance. Sharp. 
OSSI'FRAGE. /. [effifrague, French; offifra- 
ga, Latin. ] A kind of eagle. almet. 
To OSST'FY, v.a. [ Ju and facis, Lat.] To 
ch to bone. Sharp. 
OSSI'VOROUS. a. [ and vero, Lat.] De- 
vouring bones. Derbam. 
O'SSUARY. /. ¶ H uaeium, Lat.] A charnel- 
houſe ; a place where the bones of dead peo- 
O 1 YT eſſel hich h 
A veſſel upon whi or malt 
88875 * dried. _ = 
OSTE'NSIBLE. . [eftends, Latin. } Such as 
is proper or intended to be ſhown. 
OSTE'NSIVE. a. een, Fr. oftendo, Lat.] 
Showing; betokening. 
OSTE'NT. / [efentum, Latin. ] 
1. Appearance; airz manner; mien. SA. 
2. Show ; token, Shakſpeare. 
3- A portent; a prodigy. ryden. 
OSTENTA'TION. / [ :fentatio, Latin.) 
1. Outward ſhow ; appearance. Shakſpeare. 
2. Ambitious difplay; boaſt ; vain ſhow. Add. 
3. A ſhow ; a ſpectacle: not in uſe. Shak/p. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS. a. [ ente, Latin. ] 
Boaſtful ; vain ; fond of ſhow ; fond to ex- 
ſe to view. Dryden. 
OSTENTA'TIOUSLY. 24. rom 4 
tient. | Vainly ; boaſtfully. 
OSTENTA'TIOUSNESS. / Vanity; boaſt- 
ſulneſs. 
A [oftentateur, French] 
A boaſter; a vain ſetter to ſhow. 
OSTE'OCOLLA. / [ir and A.] A 
! Kind of ſpar, frequent in Germany, and has 
long been famous for bringing on a callus in 
fractured bones. ; Hill. 
O'STEOCOPE. J [eogzov and xerle.] Pains 
in the bones, or rather in the nerves and 
membranes that encompaſs them. 
OSTEO'LOGY. /. Licie and aizw.] A de- 
ſcription of the bones. Taler. 


' OSTVARY. /. [eiam, Lat.] The opening at 
| which a river diſembogues iclelt. 


Brown, 
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O'STLER. . [hoftelier, French, ] The man 
who takes care of horſes at an inn. Swift. 
O'STLERY. / [ hofelerie, French.] The place 
belonging to the oſtler. ] 
O'STRACISM. / [ erpaxiopuis. ] A manner of 
paſſing ſentence, in which the note of ac- 
12 or condemnation was marked upon a 
ell; public cenſure. Cleaveland. 
OSTRA'CITES. / Oftracites expreſſes the 
common oyſter in its ſoſſil ſtate. Hill. 
O'STRICH, / {extracts French; fruthio, 
Latin.] rich is ranged among birds. It is 
very large, its wings very ſhort, and the neck 
about four or five ſpans, They are bunted 
by way of courſe, for they never fly ; but uſe 
their wings to aſſiſt them in running more 
ſwiftly. The offrich ſwallows bits of iron or 
braſs, as other birds fwallow ſmall ſtones, to 
aſſiſt in digeſting their food. It lays its eggs 
upon the ground, hides them under the ſand, 
and the ſun hatches them. Calmet. 
OTACOU'STICK. V [ra and axve.] An in- 
ſtrument to facilitate hearing. Grew, 
O'THER. pron. [oSep, Saxon.] 
1. Not the ſame; not this; different. St. 
2. Not I, or he, but ſome one elſe. Bacon. 
3. Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 


# 


South, 

4. Correlative to each. Phil. 
Something beſide. Locke. 
The next. Shakfpeare. 

7. The third paſt. Ben Jonſon. 


8. It is ſometimes put elliptically for obey 
thing; ſomething different. Glanville, 
O'THERCATES. ad. In another manner. Sb. 
O'THERGUISE. ad. [| orber and guiſe.) Of 
another kind: ſometimes written 6 eres 
O'THERWHERE. 24. [other aud where. ] ln 
other places. Floocker. 
O'THERWHILE. ad. [| other and while.) At 
other times. | 
O'THERWISE. ad. [other and wiſe. ] 


I, In a different manner. 1 1 
2. By other cauſes. Raleigh. 
3. In other reſpects.· Rogers. 


O'TTER. V/ ſore, Saxon. ] An amphibieus 
animal that preys upon fiſh. Crew. 
O'VAL. a. [ovale, Fr. ovum, Lat. an egg.) 
Oblong ; reſembling the longitudinal ſectiou 
of an egg. Blackmore. 
O'VAL. /. That which has the ſhape of an 
egg. Watts, 
OV A'RIOUS. a. {from ovam, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
ing of eggs. Thomſon. 
O'VARY.j. [ovarie, French; ovarium, Lat. | 
The part of the body in which impregnation 
is performed. | Brown. 
OVA'TION. /. [ovatis, Latin.] A leſſer tri- 
umph among the Romans. 
on) --"} FS. A ſort of caterpillar. 
OUCH. /. An ornament of gold orjewels. Bac, 
O'VEN. / 1 Saxon. | An arched cavity 
heated with tire to bake bread. Spenſer. 
O'VER hath a double ſignification in the names 
of places, It the place be upon or acar a fi- 
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ver, it comes from the Saxon ohe, 2 brink 
or bank : but if there is in the neighbourhood 
another of the ſame name, diſtinguiſhed by 
the addition of nether, then over is from the 
Gothick ufar, above, Gibſon's Camden. 
O'VER. prep. [ «far,” Gothick ; ophe, Sax. ] 
I. Above, with teſpect to excellence or dig- 
nity. | Swift. 
2. Above, with regard to rule or authority. 


3- Above in place. Shakſpeare. 

4. Acroſs ; from fide to fide, ryden. 

| $: Through; diffuſively. Hammond. 

6. Upon. Bacon, 
T. Before: as, over night. Spenſer . 
O'VER. ad. 

1. Above the top. Lake. 

2. More than a quantity aſſigned: fre feet 


and an inch over. ayward. 
3. From fide to fide : the river was a mile 
over. Grew. 
4. From one to another. Bacon. 
5. From a country beyond the ſea : rhe king 
went over to France. 


6. On the ſurface : the ground is all over 


green. | Genefis. 
7. Paſt: when his rage was over, be re- 
_ -- Keller. 


. Throughout ; completely: I have thought 
the de gu over. South, 
9. With repetition; another time: over 

ain ; over and over. Dryden. 
10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree: be not 
over-hbaſfty in judging. Baker. 
11. OVER and above. Beſide; beyond what 

was firſt ſuppoſed, or immediately intended. 
- 2. Ovzx againf. Oppoſite; regarding in 
ront. 
13. To give over, To ceaſe from. Pope. 
14. In compoſition it has a great variety of 
ſigniſications z it is arbitrarily -prefixed to 
nouns, adjectives, or other parts of ſpeech in 

a ſenſe equivalent to more | enough. 

To O'VER ABOUND. v. #. [over and abound.] 
To abound more than enough. Philips. 
To O'VERACT. v. a. [over and a#.] To 
act more than enough. Stilling fleet. 
To OVERA'RCH, v. a. Cover and arc. ] To 
cover as with an arch. Hape. 
To O VERA“ WE. v. 4. [over and awe.] To 
keep in awe by ſuperiour influence. Sper/er. 
To OVERBA'LANCE. v. a. To weigh down ; 
to preponderate. Rogers. 
OVERBA'LANCE. /. [over and balance. ] 
Something more than equivalent. Locke. 
OVERBA'TTLE. 2. Too fruitful ; exube- 
rant. Hooker. 
o OVERBE'AR. v. 4. Torepreſs; to ſubdue; 
to whelm ; to bear down. Hooker. 
To OVERBI'D. v. . [over and 8id.] To offer 
more than equivalent. 
To OVERBLO'V, v. x. [over and S..] To 
be pait its violence, Dryden. 
To OVERBLO'W. v. a, To drive away as 
clouds before the wind. Waller. 
O'VERBOARD. ag. ſover and board. See 
Box J Off the ſhip; out of the ſhip. Dry. 


* OVERCA'RRY. . a. 


Aen. 


Dryden. 
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To OVERBU'LK. v. a. {ver and 62¼ʃ.] Ta 

opprels by bulk. _ Shakſpeare. 
To OVERBU'RDEN, v.. [over and burden, ] 

To load with too great weight. Sidney. 
To OVERBU'Y, v. a. [over and buy. 0 

duy too dear. Dryden. 
[over and carry, } 
To hurry too far ; to be urged to any thi 

violent or dangerous. war 
To OVERCA'ST. v. a. [ever and caft. 

1. To cloud; to darkea; to cover with 


gloom. Spenſer. 
2. To cover. 8 Hale. 
. To rate too high in computation, Bacon. 

To OVERCHA'KGE. v.. over an 


d * 
1. To oppreſs; to cloy ; to ſurcharge. 2 


2. To load; to crowd too much. Pope. 
3. To burden. Shakſpeare. 
4. To rate too high. Shahpeare. 
5: To fill too full. Addiſon, 


To load with too great a charge. Shakſp. 
To OVERCLO'UD. v. 4. [over and cloud. 
To cover with clouds. Ticket. 
To OVERCO'ME. v. a. pret. I overcame ; 
part. pall. overcome ; anciently evercomen, as 
in ap 41 [ overcomen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſubdue; to conquer; to vanquiſh. Sp, 
2. To ſurmount. Law. 
3. To overflow ; to ſurcharge. Philipe.. 
4. To come over or upon; to invade ſudden- 
ly: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERCOME. v. . To gain the ſuperi- 
ority. Romans, 
O'VERCOMER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
overcomes. 
To OVERCO'UNT. v. 2. [over and count.] 
To rate above the true value. Shakſpeare.. 
To OVERDO' v. a. [over and de.] To de 
more than enough. a Crew. 
To OVERDRE'SS. v. a. [ver and drefs.] To 
adarn laviſhly. ope. 
To OVERDRIVE. . 2. [over and drive. 
To drive too hard, or beyond ſtrength. Gem. 
To OVEREY'E. v. a. {over and c.] 
1. To ſuperintend. Lg 
2. Toobſerve; to remark. Shalſpeare. 
To OVERE'MPTY. v. a. [over and empry. Þ 
To make too empty. arew, 
O'VERFAL. / (over and fall.] Cataract. Ral. 
To OVERFLO AT. v. 2. [over and foat.] 
To ſwim; to float. Dryden. 
To OVERFLOW. v. x. [ever and flow. ] 
1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. Dry. 


2. To exuberne ; to abound. Rogers. 
To OVERFLOW, v. 4. 

fury 

ryd. 


1. To fill beyond the brim. 
2. To deluge; to drown; to overrun. 

O'VERFLOW. /. over and e.] .] Inunda- 
tion 3 more than tulneſs; ſuch a quantity as 
runs over ; exuberance. Ardbuthnot. 

O'VERFLOWING. /. [ from overflow.] Ex- 
uberance ; copiouſneſs. Rogers. 


 OVERFLO'WINGLY. ad. Exuberantly ; in 


great abundance. le. 
To OVEREFLY", v. a, [over and fly.] To 
croſs by flight, Dryden. 
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OVERFO'RWARDNESS. / [over and for- 
wardneſe,) Too great quickneſs ; too great 
' readinels, ; Hate. 
To OVERFRE'TICHT. v.a, [over and freight. 
To ond too heavily ; to fill with too great 
quantity. 17 1 Carew. 
Ts OVERGE'T. wv. . [over and ge,] To 
reach ; to come up with. Sidney. 
To OVERGLA'NCE, v.68. { over and lance.) 
To look haſtily over. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERGO-. v. 4. {over and go.] To ſur- 
pals; to excel. Sidney. 
To OVERGO'RGE. v. a, [over and george. ] 
To gorge too much. Shak ſpears, 
To OVERCRO'W, v. a. [ver and grow. ] 
1. To cover with growth. Spenſer. 
2. To rife above. Mortimer, 
To OVERCGCRO W. v.. To grow beyond the 
fit or notural fige. . Kinolles. 
O'VERGKOWTH. / [over and growth, ] 
Exuberant growth. Bacon, 
To OVERHA'LE. v. 2. [ver and bale. } 
1. To ſpread over. Spenſer. 
2. To examine over again. 
To OVERHA'NG. v. a. [over and hang. 
To jut over; to impend over. Shakſpeare. 
- ToOVERHA'RDEN. v. 4. [over and bai den. | 
To make too hard, | Boyle. 
O'VERHEAD. ad. [over and head.] Aloft; 
in the zenith; above. ilton. 
To OVERHE'AR. v. a. [over and Scar. ] To 
hear thoſe who do not mean to be heard. SS. 
To OVERHE'ND. v. a. [ever and bend.] To 
overtake; to reach. enſer. 
To OVERJO'Y. v. a. [over and joy.] To 
tranſport ;. to raviſh. auler. 
OVERI]O'Y. / Tranſport; ecſtacy. Sp. 
To OVERLA'BOUR. v. a. [over and labour.] 
To take too much pains on any thing ; to 
| haraſs with toil. ; Dryden. 
To OVERLA'DE. v. a. [over and _— To 
overburden. Suckling. 
O'VERLARGE. a. [over and /arge.] Larger 
than enough. 5 Collier. 
OVERLA'SHINGLY. ad. [over and /afþ. 
With exaggeration : obſolete. Brerewoed. 
To OVERLA'Y. v. a. [over and Jay. 
1. To oppreſs by too much weight or power. 
2. To ſmother with too much or too cloſe 
covering. | | Milton. 
3. To ſmother; to cruſh; to overwhelm. Add. 
4- To cloud ; to overcaſt. Spenſer. 
8 To cover ſuperficially. Exodus. 
* 6..To join by ſomething laid over. Milton. 
To OVERLE'AP. v. a. [over and cap. ] To 
als by a jump. ryden. 
O'VERLEATHER. /. [over and Leather. 
The part of the ſhoe that covers the foot. Sh. 
To OVERLI'VE. . a. [ver and /ive.] To 
live longer than another; to ſurvive; to out- 
live. Hayward. 
To OVERLI'VE. v. . To live too long. Mz. 
O'VERLIVER. / from overlive.] Survi- 
ver; that which lives longeſt. Bacon. 


Je OVERLO'AD. . a. [over and /oad. ] To 
burden with too much. 


- Felien, 
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O'VERLONG. a. [over and long.] Too long. 


; Bo le. 
To OVFRLO'OK. . a. [over and Jes. 


1. To view from a higher place. Dryden. 
2. To view fully; to peruſe. Shakſpeare. , 
3. To ſuperintend; to overſee. Graunt. 
4. To review. Roſcommon. 
5. To pals by indulgently. Rogers, 
6. To egledt ; to ſlight: Atterbury. 


O'VERLOOKER. / [ over and locker.] One 
who looks over his fellows. Vatts. 
O'VERLOOP. / The ſame with or/op. Raf. 
O'VERMASTED. a. [ever and mH. Hay- 
ing too much maſt. ryden. 
To OVERMA'STER. v. a. [over and er.] 
To ſubdue ; to goyern. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERMA'TCH. v. a. | over and match.] 
To be too powerſul ; to conquer. Dryden. 
OVERMA'TCH. /. One of ſuperiour powers; 
one not to be overcome. Milton. 
OVERME'ASURE. / [over and meaſure.] 
Something given over the due meaſure. 
7 OVERMI'NX. v.a. [over and mix.] To 
mix with too much. Creech. 
OVERMO'ST, 4. [over and weft. ] Higheſt ; 
over the reſt in authority. Ainſworth. 
OVERMU'CH. 4. [over and much.) Too 
much ; more than enough. che, 
OVERMU'CH. ad. In too great a degree. 
To OVERNA'ME. v. a. [over and name. | 
To name in a ſeries. 1 
O'VERNIGHT. / [over and #ight.] Night 
| before bedtime. g Shakſpeare. 
To OVERO'FFICE. v. a. [over and office. ] 
To lord by virtue of an office. Shal/peare. 
OVEROFFI'CIOUS. a. [over and effpciors. ] 
Too buſy ; too importunate. Collier. 
To OVERPA'SS. v. a. [over and 7% 
1. To croſs. Aden. 
2. To overlook ; to paſs with diſregard. M7/, 
3. To omit in a reckoning. Raleigh. 
To omit ; not to receive. Hooker. 
To OVERPA'Y. v. a. [ver and 7 To 
reward beyond the price. rior. 
To OVERPE'RCH. v. a. [over and perch ] 
To fly over. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERPE'ER. v. a. [over and peer. ] To 
overlook ; to hover above: not ufed. Sandys. 
O'VERPLUS. /. [over and p/us.] Surplus; 
what remains more than ſufficient. Hooker, 
To OVERPLY-.. 'v. a. [over and p,. ] To 
employ too laboriouſly. Milton. 
To OVERPOYISE v. a. [over and poiſe.] To 
outweigh. br own. 
OVERPO'ISE. / from the verb.] Preponde- 
rant weight. Dryden. 
To OVERPO'WER. v. a. [ever and porver,] 
To be predominant over; to opprefs by ſupe- 
riority. | Woodward. 
To OVERPRE'SS. v. a. [ over and pre/s.] To 
bear upon with irreſiſtible force; to over» 
whelm ; to cruſh. Roſcommon. 
To OVERPRIZE. v. a. [over and prize.] To 
value at too high price. Watton. 
OVERRA'NK, @. [over and raxk.) Too rank. 
: - Mortimer, 
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D OVERRA'TE. v. 6. [over and rate.] To 
rate at too much. d Rogers. 
To OVERREACH. v. a. [over and reg.] 
1. To rife above. Raleigh. 
2. To deceive; to go beyond. Tillotſon. 
To OVERRE'ACH. v. . A horſe is ſaid to 
overreach when he brings his hinder feet too 


far forward, and ftrikes his toes againſt his 


Fartier's Die. 
[from overreach.)] A 


fore ſhoes. 
O'VERREACHER. / 
cheat; a deceiver. 
To OVERRE'AD. v. 2. Lever and read. ] To 
peruſe. Shakſpeare. 
 —» To OVERRTI'PEN. v. a. [over ant pen. ] 
To make too ripe. Shakjpeare. 
. To OVERRO'AST. v. a. [ver and roaft. ] 
To roaſt too much. Shak/peare. 
To OVERRU'LE. v. a. [over and vue. 
1. To.ufluence with predominant power; to 
be ſuperiour in authority. Sidney. 
2. To govern with high authority; to ſuper- 
intend. Hayward. 
3. To ſuperſede. Carew. 
To OVERRUN. v. a. [over and run. ] 
1. To haraſs by incurſions; to ravage. Add. 
2. Tooutrun; to paſs behind. Bacon. 
3. To overſpread; to cover all over. Burnet. 
4. To miſchief by great numbers; to peſter. 
Addiſon. 
5. To injure by treading down. 
. To OVERRUN. v. . To overflow; to be 
more than full. Spenſer. 
- To OVERSE'E. v. a; [over and ſee. } 
1. To ſuperiutend; to overlook. Spenſer. 
2. To overlook; to pais by uaheeded ; to 


. omit. Hudibras. 
OVERSE'EN. pars. [from overſee.) Mittaken ; 
deceived. Clarendon. 


O'VERSEER. / [from overſee.] 

1. One who overlooks; a ſuperintendant. 
2. An officer who has the care ot the paro- 
chial proviſion for the poor. Graunt. 

To OVERSE'T. v. a. | over and /et.] 

1. To turn bottom upward ; to throw off the 
baſis ; to ſubvert. Addiſon. 
2. To throw out of regularity. D: yden. 
. To OVERSE'T, v. . To fall off the bats, 


To OVERSHA'DE. v. a. [over and fbade.] 


To cover with darkneſs. Dryden. 
To OVERSHA'DOW. v. a. [over and h- 
dow. 

I. 70 throw a ſhadow over any thing. Bacon. 

2. To ſhelter; to protect. Milton. 
To OVERSHO'OT. v. x. [over and ſhort. }] 

To fly beyond the mark. Collier. 
To OVERSHO'OT. v. 4. 

1. To ſhoot beyond the mark. Tilletſon. 
2. To paſs ſwiftly over. Harte, 
3. To venture too far; to aſſert too much. 

Whitgift: 
- O'VERSIGHT. / [over and gt. 
1. Superintendance. 
2. Miſtake ; errour. 


Kings. 
Hooker. 


- To OVERSIZE. v. 4. [over and fize ] 
1. To ſurpaſs in bulk. Sad. 
3. To plaſter over. Sbalſpeare. 
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7o OVERSKI'P. v. a. [over and Bip] 

1. To pals by leaping. ver. 
2. To paſs over. 4 Dome. 
3. To eſcape. . Shakſpeare. 

To OV ERSLE'EP. v. a. [over and /eep.} To 
ſleep too long. 

To OVERSLIP. v. a. [ever and flip.) To 
paſs undone, unnoticed, or unuſed ; to neg- 
lect. | Watton. 

To OVERSNO'W. v. a. [ver and ſnow. ] 
To cover with tnow. Dryden. 

OVERSO'LD. part. [ever and ſell.] Sold at 
too high a price: Dryden. 

OV ERSO'ON. ad. [aver and ſoon. ] Too ſoon. 

Sidney. 

OVERSPE'NT. part. [over and ſpend. Wea. 
ried ; haraſſed. Dryden. 

To OVERSPRE'AD. v. a. [over and ſpread. 
To cover over; to fill; to ſcatter over. Gen. 

To OVERSTA'ND. v. a. [over and fand.] 
To ſtand too much upon conditions. Dryden. 

To OVERSTA'RE. v. a. [over and fare.} 
To ftare wildly. Aſcham. 

To OVERSTO'CK. v. a. [ever and cb. ] 
To fili too full; to crowd. Swift. 

To OVERSTRA'IN. v. x. [over and Hrain.] 
To make too violent cftorts. Collier. 

To OVERSTRA'IN. v. a. To ftretch too 
far. Aylife, 

To OVERSWA'Y, v. a. [over and fway.} To 
overrule ; to bear down. Hooker. 

To OVERSWE'LL. v. 4. [over and ſwell. 
To rite above. | Fairfax. 

O'VERT. a. [oxvert, Fr.] Open; publick ; 
apparent. | King Charles. 

O* ERTLY. ad [irom the —_ Openly. 

To OVERTA'KE v. 4. | over and 7a 25 
1. To catch any thing by purſuit; to come 
up to ſomething going betore. Hooker. 
2. To take by ſurpriſe. Galatians, 

To OVERTA'SK. v.a. [over and a.] To 
burden with too heavy duties or injunctions. 

Harvey. 


* 


To OVERTHRO'W. v. 4. [over and throw.] 


1. To turn upſide down. Taylor. 
2. To throw down. M. Ito. 
3. To ruin; to demoliſh. Dryden. 


4. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh. Dry. 
To deſtroy ; to ſubvert; to miſchief; to 
ring to nothing. Sidney. 

OVERTHRO'W. / from the verb. 
I. The ſtate of being turned upide down. 


2. Ruin; deftruction. Hockey, 
3. Deteat ; diſcomſiture. Hayward. 
4. Degradation. Shatſpeare. 


OVERTHRO'WER. / from overthrow. ] He 
who overthrows. 1 | 
OVERTHWA'RT. a. [ever and gue waa 
1. Oppoſite ; being over againſt. Dryden. 
2. Croſſing any thing perpendicularly. 
3. Perverſe; adverſe; contradictious. Car. 


OVERTHWA'RT. prep. Acroſs : as, be laid 
— S — overthwart the brook. 
OV 


RTHWA'RTLY. ad. [ from overthwart.] 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſely. Peac 


2. Pervicacioully ; perverſely. 


OUG 
OVERTHWA'RTNESS.#.[ from over/bwart.] 
1. Poiture acroſs. | 
z perverſeneſs. 


2. Pervicgci 
To OVERTO'P. v. a. [over and top. ] 
1. To rife above; to raiſe the head above. Sh. 
2. To excel ; to ſurpaſs. Harvey. 
. To obſcure; to make of leſs importance by 
uperiour excellence. Bacon. 
To OVERTRI'P. v. 2. [over and trip. ] To 
trip over; to walk lightly over. Shatſpeare. 
O'VERTURE. /. [ouvertwre, oy 
1. Opening; diſcloſure; diſcovery. Shakſp. 
2. Propoſal ; ſomething offered to conſidera- 


Hayward. 


non. 
To OVERTU'RN. v. a. Sour and tar. | 
1. To throw down; to ſubvert; to ruin. 
2. To overpower ; to conquer. Milten. 
OVERTU'KNER. / [from overturn. Sub- 
verter. Swift. 
To OVERVA'LUE. . 2. [ver and walue.] 
To rate at too high a price. Hooker, 
To OVEKVE'IL. v. 2. [over and weil.| To 
cover. Shakſpeare. 
To OVERWA'TCH. v.. [ever and watch. | 
To ſubdue with long want of reſt, Dryden. 
OVERWEA'K. 2. {over and weak.) Too 
weak ; too feeble. Raleigh. 
To OVERWEA'THER. v. 4. [over and vc 
i ber.) To batter by violence ot weather, $5. 
Te OVERWE'EN. v. . [over and tec en.] To 
think too highly; to think with arrogance. S. 
OVERWE'ENINGLY. ad. [trom overween. | 
Wich too much arrogance; with too high an 
opinion. 


To OVERWE'IGH. v. a. [over and weigh. ] 


To preponderatc. Hooker. 
O'VERWEIGHT. /. (over and weight. ] Pre- 
ponderance. acorn. 


To OVERWHE'LM. . a. [over and whelm. | 
1. Tocruſh underneath ſomething violent and 
weighty. Rogers. 
2. To overlook gloomily. Shakſpeare. 

OVERWHE'LMINGLY. ad. [| from over- 

 whelming.] In ſuch a manner as to over- 


whelm: not in uſe. Decay of Piety. 
OVERWT'SE. a. ke Wile to 
ectation. Keel. 


OVERWO'RN. pare. { over and worn. ] 
1. Worn out; ſubdued by toil. x 4c 
2. Spoiled by time. Shakjpearc. 

OVERWRO'UGHT. arr. overandwreought. | 
1. Laboured too much. Dryden. 
2. Worked all over. Pope. 

OVERYEA'RED. 2. [over and year. ] Too 


old. Fairfax. 
OVERZEA'LOUS. a. [over and zealous. | 
Too zealous. ' Locke. 


OUGHT. / [azybix, Saxon.] Any thing; not 
nothing: more properly augot. Milton. 

OUGHT. verb imperfe#. | preterit of owe. | 
1. Owed ; was bound to pay; have been in- 

| E * ; 8 Pw. 
2. To be obli duty: ſubjets ought 70 
obey the king. OFT 0557; Bacon. 
3. To be fit; to be neceſſary : the peſition 
ought to be proved. Locke, 


OUT 


OVIFO'RM. a. [ ovum and forma, Lat.] Have 
ing the ſhape of an egg. Burnet. 
OVIUPAROUS. a. [ovunr and pario, Latin. ] 
Bringing forth eggs ; not viviparous. Ray. 
OUNCE. / [ once, Fr. wncia, Lat.] A name of 
weight of different value in different denomi- 
nations of weight. In troy weight, an ownce 
is twenty peunyweights; a peunyweight, 
twenty four grains. Bacon, 
OUNCE. / | once, Fr. on, Spaniſh. ] A lynx; 
a —ĩ Milton. 
OUPHE, /. [auf, Teutonick.] A fairy; a 
goblin. Shakſpeare. 
OU'PHEN. . ¶ from op he.] Elfiſh. Shakſp. 
OUR. pron. pa. [ une, Saxon. 
1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. Shak. 
2. When the ſubſtantive goes betore, it is 
written 07s. x . Davies, 
OURSE'LVES. reciprocal pronoun. 
1. We; not others. Locke. 
2, Us; not others, in the oblique caſes. Dry. 
OURSE'LF is uſed in the regal ſtyle. Sha#/p. 


 OUSE. /. Tanners bark: rather o/c. 


OU'SEL. / [ uyle, Saxon. ] A blackbird. . 
To — . a. [ oufter, Faak. * 


1. To vacate; to take away. Hale. 

2. To deprive ; to eject. Leftey. 
OUT. ad. [ ur, Saxon. 

1. Not within: the flag is out. Prior. 


2. It is generally oppoled to in, Shakſpeare. 
3+ In a ſtate of diſcloſure: the /eaves ure out. 


Bacon. 
4. Not in confinement or concealment : ur- 


ger will out. Shakſpeare. 
5 From the place or houſe. Shakſprare. 
6. From the inner part. Exekiel. 


7. Not at home: J was out. 

8. In a ſtate of extinction : che fre is out. Sh. 
9. In a ſtate of being exbauſted : rhe provie 
fron is out. Shakſpeare. 
10. Not in office: the minifler is out. Shak. 
11. To the end: Lear bim out. Dryden. 
12. Loudly ; without reſtraint. Pope. 
13. Not in the hands of the owner : my my 


is out, I bave lent bim. Locke. 
14. In an errour. Swift. 
15. At a loſs ; in a puzzle. Bacon, 
16, With torn clothes. Dryden. 
17. Away, ſo as to conſume. 25 r. 
18. Deficient : be warout fifty pounds. Fell. 


It is uſed emphatically betore alas. Suck. 
- It is uſed emphatically to verbs of diſco- 
very. Numbers, 
OUT. intery.. An exprefſion of- abhorrence or 
expultion. It has ſometimes wpor after it. Sh. 
OUT of. prep. 7 
1. From; noting produce. Spenſer. 
2. Not in; noting excluſion, diſmiſſion, ab- 
fence, or dereliction. Pope. 
3. No longer in. Dryaen. 
4. Not in; noting unfitneſs. Dryden. 
* $- Not within; relating to a houſe. Shak p. 
6. From; noting copy. Stilling feet. 
7, From; noting reſcue. Addiſon. 
$. Not in; noting exorbitance or irregula- 
rity. | Swift, 


OUT 


From one thing to ſomething different : 
he went out of bis regular courſe. Dec. of Pi. 
10. To a different ſtate from; in a difterenc 
ſtate : my mouth is out of taſte. Bacon. 
11, Not according to: done out of rule. Pope. 
12. To a different ſtate from; noting ſepa- 
ration: be is out of favour. Hooker. 
13. Beyond: out of Agbt. Addiſon. 
14. Deviating from; noting irregularity. Sh. 
15. Paſt z without; noting ſomething worn 
out or exhauſted. | | 2 nolles. 
16. By means of. Shakſpeare. 
17. In conſequence of; noting the motive or 
reaſon : be repreached me out of kindneſs. Bac. 
18. Out of hand ; immediately: as that is eaſily 
uſed which is ready in the hand. 
T: OUT. v. 4. To deprive by expulſion. X. C5. 
OUT, in compoſition, generally ſignifies ſome- 
thing beyond or more than another; but 
ſometimes it betokens emiſlion, excluſion, or 
ſomething external. 
To OUTA'CT. v.a. [out and a#.] To do 
beyoud. Otway. 
To OUTBA'LANCE. v. a. [out and balance.] 
To overweigh ; to preponderate. Dryden. 
To OUTBA'R. wv. a. [out and bar.] To ſhut 
out by fortification. Spenſer. 
To OUTBU'D. v. a. — and bid.) To over- 
_ by bidding a higher price. Denne. 
OUTBI'DDER. / One that outbids. 
OUTBLO'WED. @. [out and Sem.] Inflated z 
ſwollen with wind. Dryden. 
OU”TBORN. 4. [out and born.) Foreign ; 
not native. 
OU”TBOUND. 2. [out and bound. ] Deſtin- 
ated to a diſtant v Dryden. 
To OUTBRA'VE. v. a. [ent and brave.] To 
bear down and defeat by more daring, infſo- 
tent, or ſplendid appearance. Cowley. 
To OUTBRA'ZEN. v. a. [out and brazen.] 
To bear down with impudence. 
OU'TBREAK. 4 Let and break.) That 
which breaks forth; eruption. Shakſpeare. 
To OUTBRE'ATHE. v. a. [out and breathe. 
1. To weary by having better breath. Shak. 
2. To expire. Spenſer. 
OUTCA'ST. part. [out and caft.] 
r. Thrown into the air as retuſe. Sper/er. 


2. Baniſhed ; expellech Tilton. 
OU'TCAST. /. Exile; one rejected ; one ex- 
pelled. Prior. 


To OUTCRA'FT. v. a. [ent and craft. ] To 


excel in cunniag. Shakfpeare. 
OU'TCRY. /. Gat and cry.] 

1. Cry of vehemence ; cry of diſtreſs ; cla- 

mour. Denham. 

2. Clamour of deteſtation. South, 

3- A publick fale; an auction. Ainſfw. 


To OUTDA'RE. v. a. [out and dare.) To 
venture beyond. Shalſpeare. 
To OUT DATE. v. 2. [out and — To 
antiquate. Hammond. 
To OUTDO-. v. a. [out and de.] To excel; 
to ſurpaſs; to perform beyond another. It. 
To OUTDWE'L, . . [out and dwell.) To 


ftay beyond. 


Shakſp. 


Shakſpeare. 
2 . 


OUT 
OU'TER. a. [from out.] That which is with 


out : oppoſed to inner. Grew. 


OU'TERLY. ad. Toward the outſide. Grew. 


OU"TERMOST. a. [ ſuperlative, from outer. 
Remoteſt from the midſt. Boyle, 
To OUTFA'CE. v. a. [out and face.] 
1. To brave; to bear down by ſhow of mag- 
nanimity, or with impudence. Motten. 
2. To ſtare down. Raleigh. 
To OUTFA'WN. v. a. [out and fawn.] To 
excel in fawning. Hudibras. 
To OUTEFLY', v. a. [out and As] To leave 
behind in flight. hakſpeare. 
OU"TFORM. / [out and form.] External 
appearance. Ben Fonſon. 
To OUTFRO'WN. v. 2. [out and frown.] To 
frown down ; to overbear by frowus. Shakſe 
OU'TGATE. / [out and gate. ] Outlet; 
paſſage outward. Foenſer. 
To OUTGI'VE. v. 2. [out and 3 
ſurpaſs in giving. Dryden. 
To OU'TGO. v. a. [ out and go.] 
1. To ſurpaſs; to excel. Carew. 
2. To go beyond; to leave behind in going. 
3. To circumvent; to overreach. Denham. 
To OUTGRO'W. v. a. [out and grow. ] To 
ſurpaſs in growth; to grow too great or too 
old for any thing. Swift. 
OU'TGUARD. / Cent and guard.] One 
poſted at a diſtance irom the main body, as 
a defence, | Dryden. 
To OUTJE'ST. v. a. [out and jeft.} To 
overpower by jeſting. Shakſpeare. 
To OUTKNA'VE. v. a. [out and knave.] 
To ſurpaſs in knavery. L' Eftrange. 
OUTLA'NDISH. 2. [out and —_ ot 
native; foreign. anne. 
To OUTLA'ST. v. 4. [out and lafl.} To 
ſurpaſs in duration. aller. 


OU'TLAW. / [utlaga, Saxon.] One excluded 


from the benefit ot the law; a robber; a 
bandit. | Davies. 
To OU'TLAW. v. a. To deprive of the be- 
nefits and protection of the law. Herbert. 
OU'TLAWRY. / [ from outlaw.] A deeree 
by which any man is cut off from the com- 
munity, and deprived of the protection of 
the law. Bacon. 
To OUTLE'AP. v. a. [out and leap.] To 
als by leaping ; to ſtart beyond. 
OU'TLEAP. /. Sally; flight; eſcape. Locke, 
OU'TLET. / [out and et.] Paſſage outward ; 
diſcharge outward ; paſlage of egreſs. Ray. 
OUTLINE. Cent and /ine.} Contour; line by 
which any figure is defined; extremity. Dry. 
To OUTLI'VE. v. 4. [ont and live.] To live 
beyond ; to ſurvive. arendon. 
OU'TLIVER. / A ſurviver. 
To OUTLO'OK. v. a. [out and los.] To 
face down ; to browbeat. Shakſpeare. 
To OUTLU'STRE. v. 4.{out and ire. ] To 
excel in brightneſs. Shak/peare. 


OUTLY'IN(. part. a. [out and die.] Not in 
the common courſe of order. Temple. 

To OUTMA'RCH. v. a. [out and march. 
To leave b thind in the march. Clarendon. 


ns 


OUT 


ND OUTME'ASURE. v. a. [out and meaſure.] 


To exceed in meaſure. roton. 
OU'TMOST. 2. [our and f.] Remoteit 
from the middle. Newton. 
To OUTNU'MBER. v. 4. [out and number.] 
To exceed jn number, Addiſon, 
To OUTPA'CE. v. a. [out and pace.] To 
outgo ; to leave behind. Chapman, 
OUTPAKISH. / Ct and pariſh. ] Pariſh 
not lying within the walls. 'Graunt. 
OU'TPART. / for atid part.] Part remote 
from the centre or main body. Aylipe. 
To OUTPOU'R. v. 4. [out and pour] To 
emit ; to ſend forth ina ſtream. Tilton, 
To OUTPRI'ZE, v. a. [out and prize.) To 
exceed in the value let upon it. Shakſpeare. 
To OU'TRAGE. v. . | 2utrager, Fr.] To in- 
jure violently or contumeltouſly ; to inſult 
roughly and tumultuouſlly.  Arterbury. 
To OU'TRAGE. v. x. 
tancies : not in uſe. Aſcham. 
OU'TRAGE. /. | «utrage, French. ] Open vio- 
lence ; tumultuous miſchief. Shakſp. 
OUTRA'GIOUS. . [outrageux, French. 
1. Violent ; furious; raging; exorbitant; 
tumultuous ; turbulent. Sidney. 
- 2, Exceſlive; paſling reaſon or decency. Dry, 
3. Enormous ; atrocious. Shakſpeare. 
OUTRA'GIOUSLY. ad. Violently ; tumul- 
tuouſly ; furiouſly. South. 
OUTRA'GIOUSNESS. /. | from eutrag ious. | 
Fury; violence. Dryden. 
To OUTRE'ACH. v. 2. [ont and reach. ] To 
go beyond. : Brown. 
To OUTRI DE. v. . [ot and ride.] To pals 
dy riding. | Dryden. 
OUTRIGHT. ad. [ out and right. ] 
1. Immediately ; without delay. Arbuthrnor. 
2. Completely. Addiſon. 
To OUTKO'AR. v. 2. [out and roar. ] To 
exceed in roaring. Shakjpeare. 
OU'TRODE. / (ent and rode.] Excurſion. 
To OUTRO'OT. 2. a. | out and roct.] To 
extirpate ; to credicate. Rowe. 
To OUTRUN. v. a. [ out and run. 


1. To leave behind in running. Shakſpeare. 


2. To exceed. | Addiſon. 
To OUTSA'IL. v. a. [ont and ſail.) To leave 

behind in failing. Breome. 
To OUTSCO'RN. . a. [ont and ſcorn. ] To 

bear down' or confront by contempt. Sp. 
To OUTSE'L. v. a, | out and ſell. 

1. To exceed in the price for which a thing 

is fold. Temple. 

2. To gain 2 higher price. Shakjpearc. 
To OUTSHI'NE. v. a. [out and inc. 

1. To emit luſtre. Shakſpeare. 

2. To excel in luſtre. Drnham. 
To OUTSHO'OT. v. a. [out and.. 
1. To exceed in ſhooting. Dr yden. 
2. To ſhoot beyond. Norris. 
OU'TSIDE. V ſour and fide.) 

1. Superncies; ſurtace; external part. L. EA. 
2. Extreme part; part remote from the 

middle. Bacon. 


3. Superficial appearance. Locke. 


o commit exorbi- 


OUT 


5. Perſon ; external man. 
6. Outer fide ; part not encloſed. Spectator. 


4. The utmoſt. Mortis. 


Bacon. 
To OUTSI'T. v. a. [out andfie.] To fit be- 
yond the time of any thing. South. 
To OUTSLE'EP, v. a, [out and Jeep.) To 
ſleep beyond. | S 1 
To OUTSPE'AK. v. a. * and /peat. ] To 
ſpeak ſomething beyond; to exceed. & * 
To OUT SPORT. v. a. | out and 20 0 
ſport beyond. Shakſpeare. 
To OUTSPRE'AD. v. 2. [out and ſpread. } 
To extend ; to diffuſe. Pope. 
To OUTSTA'ND. v. n. [out and fand.] 
1. To ſupport ; to reſiſt. Weoodwward. 
2. To ſtand beyond the proper time. Sa. 

To OUTSTA'ND. v. a. To protuberate from 
the main body. 

To OUTSTA'RE. v. a. [out and are.] To 
face down ; to browbeat ; to outface with 
effrontery. Craſbaw. 

OU'TSTREET. / f out and freet.] Street 
in the extremities of a town. 

To OUTSTRE'TCH. v. a. [out and freteb.] 
To extend; to ſpread out. Shakſpeare. 

To OUTSTRI'P. v. a. To outgo; to leave 
behind in a race, Ben TFonſon. 

To OUTSWE'ETEN, v. a. [out and ſweeten.] 
Toexcel in ſweetneſs. Shakſpeare. 

To OUTSWE'AR, v. a. [out and ſwear.] To 
overpower by ſwearing. Sbakſpeare. 

To OUTTO'NGUE. v. 4. [out and tongue. ] 
To bear down by noiſe. Shakſpeare. 

To OUTTA'LK ». 4. [out and l.] To 
overpower by talk, Shatkſpeare. 

To OUTVA'LUE. v. a. [out and valve.) To 
tranſcend in price. | Boyle. 

To OUTVE'NOM. v. a. [owt and venom. To 


exceed in poiſon, Ct, ee 
To OUTVFE, v. a. [out and vie. ] To ex- 
ceed ; to ſurpals. Addiſon. 


To OUTVFLLAIN. v. a, [out and villain. } 

To exceed in villany. Shakſpeare. 
To OUTVO'ICE. v. a. Cent and voice.] To 

outroar ; to exceed in clamour. Shakſp. 
To OUTVO'TE. v. a. [out and vote. ] To 

conquer by plurality ot tuffrages. South. 
To OUTWA'LK. v. a. [ent and waik. ] To 

leave one in walking. 0 ' 
OU'TWALL./. [ -ut and wall.] 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2. Superficial appearance. Shakſpeare, 
OU'TWARD. a. [utpeand, Saxon. ] 

1. External: oppulcd to inward. Shakſp. 


2. Extrinſick ; adventitious, Dryden. 
3. Foreign; not inteſtine. Hayward. 
4. Tending to the outparts, Dryden. 


5. [In theology.] Carnal; corporeal ; not 

ſpiritual. Duppa. 
OUTWARD. / External form. Shak/peare. 
OUTWARD or Ourwaxvds. ad. - 

1. To foreign parts: as, 2 ip outward 

bound. 

2. To the outer parts, Newtox, 
OU'TWARDLY, ad. from eutwward. } 

1. Externally: oppoled to inwardly. Hooker, 


OWN 

. In rance ; not ſincerely. Fprer. 
To OUTWE'AR. v. «. [out and wear.] 

1. To paſs tediouſly. Pope. 
2. To laſt longer than ſomething elſe. 
To OUTWE'ED. v. @. [out and weed. } To 

extirpate as a weed. Spenſer. 
To OUTWE'IGH. v. a. [out and weigh. 

1. To exceed in gravity. int. 

2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or in- 

fluence. Dryden. 
To OUTWE'LL. v. 4. [out and well. To 

pour out: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To OUTWT'T. v. 4. [ out and wit. | To cheat; 
to overcome by itratagem. 'Eftrange. 
OU'TWORK. V [ out and work. The parts 

of a fortification next the enemy. Bacon. 
OUTWO'RN. part. [from outwear. Con- 
_ ſumed or deſtroyed by uſe. ilton. 
To OUTWRE'ST. v. 4. [out and wreft.] To 
© extort by violence. Spenſer. 
OUTWROU'GHT. pert. ont and wrought. ] 

Outdone; exceeded in efficacy. Ben Fonſor. 
To OUTWO'RTH, v. 4. | out and worth. ] 

To excel in value. Shakſpeare. 
To OWE. v. @. [eg; aa, Iflandick. ] 

I. To be obliged to pay ; to be indebted. £5, 

2. To be obliged to aſcribe ; to be 9 for. 


ilion. 


3. To have from any thing as the conſequence 


of a cauſe. 


O'WING. part. ¶ from owe. 

1. Conſequential. 

2. Due as a debt. 

3. Imputable to, as an agent. ws of 
OWL. J Jule, Son; bulote, French. ] 
O'WLET. 5 A bird that flies about in the 

night and catches mice. Pope. 
O'WLER, / One who carries contraband 

goods. Swift. 
OWN. / [azen, Saxon. ] 

I. This is a word of no other uſe than as it 

is added to the poſſeſſive pronouns, my, thy, 

his, eur, your, their. ryden, 

2. It is added generally by way of emphalis 

or corroboration. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes it is added to note oppoſition or 

coatradiſtiuction; domeſtick ; not . foreign ; 

mine, his, or yours; not another's. Daniel. 


Te OWN. v. «. { trom the noun, ] 


Atterbury. 
Locke. 


a "{ 
To poſſeſs; to be the right owner of, $5. 


OZ K 
1. To acknowledge; to ayow for one's owns 


Dryden. 

2. To poſſeſs; to claim. Dr yden, 
3. To avow. - Dryden, 
4. To confeſs; not to deny. Tillotſon. 
O'WNER. / [from own. to whom 
any thing belengs ; maſter. Shakſpeare, 


O'WNERSHIP. /. [from owner.] Property; 
rightful poſſeſſion. Apt e. 
OWRE. / [urus jubatus, Latin. ] A beaſt. 
OX. / plur. Oxzx. [oxa, Sax. oxe, Dan. ] 
1. The general name for black-cattle.Camgenr. 
2. A caſtrated bull, Graunt. 
OXBA'NE. / [bupbonos.)] A plant. Ainfw. 
O'XEYE./. [buphthalmus.] A plant. Miller. 
O'XFLY. /. [ ra/banus, Latin. ] A fly of a 
particular kind. 
O'XGANG of Land. /. Twenty acres. Ain. 
OXHE'AL. V A plant. Ainſworth, 
OXLIT'P. /. The fame with at a vernal 
flower. bakſpeare. 
OXSTA'LL. / [ex and fall.] A ftand for 
oxen, 2 
O'XTONGUE. J [5ug/ofe.] A plant. Ainſ. 
O'XYCRATE. /. | »Zixgaley.} A mixture of 
water and vinegar. Wiſeman. 
O'XYMEL. Y Le.] A mixture of vine- 
gar and honey. Arbuthnot. 
OXYMO'RON. /. [ofvuwpoy.] A rhetorical 
figure, in which an epithet of a quite con- 
trary ſtgnification is added to any word. 
OXY'RRHODINE / [ofipjo3y00. ] A mix- 
ture of two parts of oil of roles with one of 
vinegar of roſes. Flyer. 


. O'YER. / [oyer, old French. ] A court of 


oyer and terminer, is a judicature where 
cauſes are heard aud determined. 

OYE'S. / [oyez, hear ye, French. ] Is the 
introduction to any proclamation or adyer- 
tiſement given by the publick crier. It is 
thrice repeated. 

OY'LETHOLE. {. See EyzszL.EeT. Prior. 

O'YSTER. V | oeffer, Dutch; Suitre, Fr.] A 
bivalve teſtaceous fiſh. | Shakſpeare. 

O'YSTERWENCH. 2 J [oyfter and wench, 

O'YSTERWOMAN. S or woman.] A woman 
whoſe buſineſs is to fell oyſters. _ Shakſp. 

OZ/E'NA. /. [ egaua.] An ulcer in the in- 
ſide of the noſtrils that gives an ill ſtench, 

Quincy. 


* 


P 


Is a labial conſouant, formed by a flight 
compretiion of the anteriour part of the 

_ "lips; as, pull, pelt. It is coatounded by the 
Germans and Welſh with 3 it has an uni- 
form found : it is ſometimes mute betore 7; 


- Wy receipt, . 


PAB 


PA'BULAR. a. | pabulum, Latin. ] Affording 
aument or proveagver,. 

PAB''LA'TION. / [ pabulum, Latin. ] The 
act of tceding, or procuriug provender. 

PA'BULOUS. @. 
mental; atiording aument. 


[ patuiamy Laün.] Ali- 
rene. 


1 
| 
| 


$; 


0 PACIEY. vo. 


PAC 
PACE. /. r 


ch of the ſoot in walk- 
N Mitten. 


$ 3 


2 Gaie; manner of walk. 
3. Degree of celerity. 

4. Step ; gradation of bufineſs. Temple. 

A meaſure of five ſeet. 

4 A particular movement which horſes are 

taught, made by lifting the legs on the ſame 


fide to yur amble, Hudibras. 
To PAC from the noun. ] 
1. To — pl owly. Spenſer. 
2. To move. Shakſpeare. 
3. [Uſed of horſes.] To move by raifiug the 
| i s on the ſame together. 
To PACE. v. a. 
1. To meaſure by ſteps. Shakſprare. 


2. To direct to go. Shakſpeare. 
" PA'CED. [from pace. ] Having a particular 
gait. Dryden. 
PA'CER. 1 · pace. ] He that paces. 
PACIFICA'TION. / [pacification, French. ] 
I. The act of making peace. South. 
2. The act of appeaſing or pacifying. Hooker. 
PACIFICA'TOR. /: cificateur, French; 
LR Soros Bacon. 
PACT FICK RY. 4. [from parificater. ] 
Tending to make peace. 
PACT FICK. a. [ pacifique 


French ; pacifi- 
cus, Lg Peace-maki 


＋ mild; gentle; 
err 1 Hammond, 

PA'CIFIER. / [from pacify.] One who 
cifies. 

cifer, Fr. pacifeo, Lat.] 

2 appeaſe ; to ſtill retentment ; 7 — to quiet an 


angry perſon ; to compoſe any defire. Bacon. 
PACK. / [ pack, Duck. 


1. . of 25 ching tied up for 


carriage. Cleaveland. 
2. A burden; a load. L' Eftrange. 
3. A due == Ft of cards, Addiſon. 


4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

8 A number of _ contederated in any 
ad deſign or pra Clarendon, 
6. Any great — as to quantity or preſ- 

fure : as, a pack or world of troubles, 
WP PACE. v. 4. [ packen, Dutch. ] 
Jo bind up for carriage. Otway. 
. To ſend in a hurry. Shakſpeare. 
3. To fort the cards ſo as that the game all 
be iniquitouſly ſecured. Shakſpeare. 
4. To unite — perſons in ſome bad de- 


_ Hudibras. 
To PACK. v. *. 

1. To tie u Cleaveland. 

2. To go $22 a hurry ; to remove in haſte. 

Tuffer. 

3. To concert bad meaſures; to confederat 

in ill. Carew. 

PA'CK CLOTH. / [ pack and clotb.] A cloth 


in which goods are tied up. 
PA'CKER. / [from pack, ] One who binds 


up bales for carriage, Pope. 
PACKET. / [parguc, French. ] 

1. A ſmall pa Dre 

a: A {mal} bundle. 


PA G 
3. The poſt ſhip ; Se Qip hit eſtes lefters 
eesti, . 
Te PA'CKET. v. . [from the 3 
bind up in IT, wift. 
PA'CKHORSE. /. f pack and horſe. }- A borſe 
of burden; a horſe employed in carrying 
goods. oche, 
PA'CKSADDLE, V [pack and ſadale.] A ſad- 
dle on which burdens are laid. el. 
PACK THREAD. / [pack and thread] Strong 
thread uſed in tying up parcels. Addiſer. 
PA'CKWANX. / The ftrong aponeuroſes on 
the fides of the neck in brutes. Ray. 
PACT. /. [pa#, Fr. patwm, Latin.] A con- 
tract; a bargain; a covenant. Bacon. 
PA'CTION. / [pa#ion, Fr. patio, Lat.] A 
bargain; a covenant. Hayward. 
PACTI'TIOUS. a, | patio, Latin. ] Settled 
3 
PA 8 (from paad, Saxon. ] 5 
he road ; a footpath. Prior, 
Ny An eaſy paced horſe, Dryden. 
3. A robber that inſeſts the roads on foot. 
4. A low ſoft ſaddle. Hudibra:s, 
To PAD. v. 2. [irom the noun. ] 
1. To travel gently. 
2. To rob on foot. 


To beat a way ſmooth and level. 
ſpar . Grouts; coarſe flower. Merten. 
PADDER. / [from pad.) A robber; a foot 


highwayman. 


Dryden, 
To PA'D 


LE. v. x. [ patoniller, French. 


1. To row ; to beat water, as with oars. Gay. 
2. To play in the water. Collier. 
3. To finger. Shakſpeare. 


PA'DDLE. ” [ pattal, Welſh.] 
1. An oar, particularly that which is uſed 
by a ſingle rower in a boat. 
2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 


Deuteronomy. 
PA'DDLER. / [from paddle.) One who 
paddles. Ainſworth, 


PA*'DDOCK. / fpata, Saxon ; padde, Dut.] 
A great frog or toad. Dryden. 
PA'DDOCK. /. [corrupted from parrack.] A 
a 2 tor deer, or other animals. 
A . as de lion, Fr. pes leonis, 
Latin. rt 1 
PA'DL Ck. J. [ padde, Dutch.) A lock 
hung on a ſtaple to hold vn a link. Prior. 
To PA'DLOCK. v. &. [from the noun. ] To 
faſten with a padlock. Arbuthnot. 
PA'DOWPIPE. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
PA AN. /. A ſong of triumph. Pope. 
PA'GAN. /. [paganiyc, Sax. paganus, Lat. ] 
A heathen ; one not a chriſtian. 
PA*'GAN. a. Heatheniſh. Shakſpeare. 
PA'GANISM./. [ paganiſme, Fr. from pagan.] 
Heatheniſm. voker. 
PAGE. / [ page, French.] | 
1. One fide of the leaf of a book. mo 


2. [page, F Fr.] A young boy attendin 


great — 
To PA r. 2 a. [ from the noun. ] 

1. To mark the pages of a book. 

2. To attend as a page. 


Sbalſpcare. . 


PAI 


PA'GEANT. 7 
1. A ſtatue in a ſhow. 


2. Any ſhow; a ſpeQtacle of n ; 


$- 2 n 


Pope. 
PA'GEANT. 4. Showy ; nol oſtenta- 
ſuperficial. . Dryden. 


27 PAGEANT v. 4. [ from the 8 To 


exhibit in ſhow ; to repreſent. Shakſpeare. 
. PA'GEANTRY. /. [from pageant. ] 


ſhow. Government of. the nm 
| * a, [ pagina, Laun.] Confilting 


of pa Brown. 

PA' GOD. a corruption of pages Per- 
tan, a houte of idols. 

1. An Indian idol. 

2. The temple of the idol. Pope. 
PAID. The pret. and part. paſſive of pay. 
- PAI'GLE. /. A flower, alto called cowllip. 
PAIL. / ails, Spaniſh. } A wooden veſlel 

in which milk or water is commonly carried. 
PAI'LFUL. F. [ pait and full. | The — 

that a pail will Shatſpeare. 
PAILMA'IL. 2. Violent; boiſterous. Digby. 
PAIN. / [ prine, French. 


1. Puniſhment denounced. - Sidney. 
2. Penalty ; puniſhment. Bacon. 
3. Senſation of uneafineſs. Bacen. 


+ In the plural.} Labour z work; 
bour ; talk. enſer. 
Uneafineſs of mind ; anxiety. Prior. 
7. The throws of childbirth. Samuel. 
To PAIN v. a. { from the noun. ] 
1. To afflict; to tormeut; to make uneaſy. 


Feremiah, 
2. To labour. Spenſer. 
_ PA'INFUL.- a. | pain and ful. 
1. Full of pain; miſerable; beſet with af- 


fliction. Milton. 
2. Giving pain; afflictive. Addiſen. 
3- Difficult; requiring labour. Shat/peare. 
4. Induftrious ; laborious. Dryden. 


PAINVFULLV. ad. [from painfid.] 
1. Wich great pain or affliction. a 
2. Laboriouſly; diligently. Raleigh. 
PA'INFULNESS. / {from painful 
1. Affliction ; forrow ; grief. 
2. Induftry ; laboriouſneſs. 


South. 


Hole. 


Pal NIM. 1.5 DDayen, French. 1 Pagan iufi- 


del. Peacham. 
* PAI'NIM. a. Pagan; infidel. Milton. 
PAI'NLESS. a. { irom pair. | Free from pain 
void of trouble. Dryden. 
PAINSTA'KER. / | pains and take. — 
bourer ; laborious on. 
PAINSTA'KING. @. | pains and ae. — 
a borious ; induſtrious. 
To PAINT. v. a. | peindre, French] 
1. To repreſent by delineation and cours. 
2. To cover with colours repreſentative of 
ſomething. Shakſpeare. 
3+ To repreſent by colours, appearances, of 
11N2Bes. Locke, 
4. To deſcribe; to repreſeut. _— care. 
5. To colour; to diverſify. = 
To deck with artificial colours are. 


o 


- 


PAL 


To PAINT. v. *. To lay colours on the face, 


Pape. 
PAINT. / [from the verb.] 
1. Colours repreſeatative. of AG 
2. Colours laid on the face. oY 


PA'INTER. / [peimcre, French. ] One who 


proſeſſes the art of repreſenting objects by 
colours. Dryden. 

PAI'NTING. / [from paint. ] 

1. The art of repreſenting objects by deli- 
neation aud colours. Dryden. 
2. Picture the painted reſemblance. Foal 
3. Colours laid on. Shakſpeare. 

yrs ar ear *; [peintare, French. The 


PAIR. 74 ire, Fr. par, Lat. : 
1. Two thi 2 2, a pair 
ol gloves. 

2. A man N . Milton. 
3. Two of a fort; a couple ; a brace. 

To PAIR. v. . | from the noun. } Bi 
1. To be joined in pairs; to couple. Shak 
2. To luit; to fit as a 8 . 

To PAIR. v.s. * a 
1. To join in couples. 

2. To unite as correſpondent of oppoſite. 


PALACE. | palais, Fr.] wor ate, 
a houſe eminently ſplendid. bukfhbore, 


 PALA'CIOUS. a. [from palace. ] 22 


noble; magnificent. Graunt, 

PALA'NQUIN. / A kind of covered car- 
riage, ulcd in the eaſtern countries, that is 
+ tupported on the ſhoulders of ſlaves. 


PA'LATABLE. @. {from palate.] Guſtful ; 


pleafing to the taſte. 
PA'LATE. F. [ pa/atum, Latin. ] 
1. The inttrument of taite, the upper part or 
roof of the mouth. Hakewiil. 
2. Mental reliſh ; intellectual taſte. Taylor. 
PA'LATICK. @. [from te.] Belonging to 
the palate, or root of the month. Halder. 
PALA'TINATE. f [ palatinatur, Lat.] The 
county wherein is the ſeat of à palatine, or 
chiet officer in the court of a ſovereign thay 
PA'LATINE. /. | palatinus, Lat. ] One inveſts 
ed with regal rights and wage vp Davies. 
PA'LATINE. 2. Pofil 


Philips. 


privileges. 
PALE. 2. pale, Fr. pallidus, „La. 


1. Not ruddy ; not freſh — wan g 
whire of look. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not high coloured ; approaching to co- 
lourleſs tranſparency. Arbutbnot. 
3- Not bright; nec ſhining _ of luſtre 
dim. CT 
To FALE. "Ws 4. [from the adjeRive. 
make pa 6 on 
PALE. ba Trig Latin.) 
1. Narrow piece of wood joined adove and 
below to a rail, to encloſe grounds. Sbak/p. 
2. Any encloſure. Hooker. 
3. Any diſtri or territory. Clarendon. 
4. The pale is the third and middle part of 


the ſcutcheon. Peacham. 
Te PALE. v. a: [from the noun.] 
t. To encloſe with pales. . Mortimer. 


2 5 encloſe z to N eee 
P 


— — . oe 1 es - 


PAL 


"PALE EYED. a. [pale and ye] Having e) x eyes 
. dimmed. 


PA'LEFACED. 4. [pale and face. 1 2 


„the face wan. Shakſpeave. 
PA'LELY:- 4% from pale] Wanly ; not 
„ freſhly ; not ruddily. 

+PA'LENESS. . [from pale.) x 


« neſs ;- ſickly whiteneſs of look. Pope. 
. Want of colour; Want of luſtre: Shak/. 
* PA'LENDAR: Fi A kind of coaſting veſſel. 


 PA'LEOUS. a. 1 Lat.] n chaffy. 


rewr#s. 

PALETTE. 7 [ pallerre, French. } A light 
board on which a rex holds his colours 

«© when he paints. | | Tickel. 
PA'LFREY. / [palefrey, Fr.] A ſmall horſe 


fit ſor la4ies. reader. 
"PA'LEREYED: 6: {from palfrey. Riding 
on a paltrey- Del“. 


PALI FICA "TION. 1 [palus, 185. The 
+ ct or practice of making ground firm with 
piles. | Motten. 

-PA'LINDROME. . Cle A word 

- or ſentence — is the fame read back- 


ward or forward: as, madam ; Dan ſen- 


terice, Sxbi dara a rudibus. 
PA'LINQDE. + ſmerrobie.] A recanta- 
PA'LINODY. Sand 


* a + * 


tion. | 
PALISA'DE. 7 / [pa ade, French; 25. 
.. PALISA'DO $ ado,” Spaniſh. } Pales {et by 
way of encloſure or defence. Broome. 
; To PALISA'DE Y. [from the noun. ] To 
_. © encloſe w th paliſades: 
PA'LISH: a: m pale. Somewhat Pale. 
- PALL. , [ pallizm, Latin. * 
1. A cloak or mantle of Milton. 
2. The mantle of an — Aylife. 


3. The covering thrown over the dead. -D»y. 
To PALL. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloak; 
to inveſt. N Shakſpeare. 
- To PALL: v. x. [perhaps a corruption-.ot pale. 
To grow vapid ; to become inſipid. Adaſſon. 
. To PALL. vi 4. 
1. To make infpid or vapid.  Atterbury. 
2. To make ſpiritieſs; to diſpirit. Dryden. 
"2 To weaken ; ws: impair. Shakſpeare. 
4. To cloy.- atler. 
PALLET. . (from peille, Fr. ftray. 
1. A {mall bed ; a mean bed. otton. 
2. pelerre, Fr.] A imall meaſure of liquid, 
- formerlywled by chirurgeons. Gaktewill, 
PA'LIAAM ENT. / [pallinm, wang Adreis; 
8 * a v be. & * akfſ are, 
RY LLIAR Disk. Ss [pa/liardife, Fr.] For- 
nication ; Whoring : oblolete. 
! To6PA'L LIATE. va. ,pailio, Lat pallier, Pr.] 
1. To cover with excuſe Swift. 
2. To extenuate ; to fotten by favourable re- 
. preſentations. *' —— 
3. To eure imperſectly or temporarily, not 
_ radically; to caſe, not cure. 
PALLIA'TION: . pallintion, French, 7 
I. Extenuation; alleviation ; favourable re- 
. 12 N King Charles, 
Imperfect « or temporary, not radical cute 
mitigation, not cure, con. 


not radically curative. 


181 
PAL. 

PA'LLIATIVE. a. ollie Fr 5 q 
1. Extenuating; tavourably reprelentative. 

2. Mitigating, nat removing ; temperarily, 
Arbutbnct. 
PA'LLIATTVE. / * 91 Some - 

thing mitigating. St. 


' PA'LLID..-{pallidrs; Latin.) Pale; not 
i. Wanneſs; want of colour; want of freh- N F 


high coloured p not bright. er. 
PALLMA'LL. alla, and nallons, 2 — ; 
fa maille, French. } A play in which the 
ll is ſtruck with a mallet through an iron 


1. A 5 of great variety: n of which 
the branches were worn in-token of victory: 
it therefore implies ſuperiority, ' Miter. 
2. Victory z triumpb. Dr 
3. The inner part of che Rand. eco. 
4. A hand, or meaſure of levgth, campeifing 


three inches. ; Denham. 
To PALM. v. a. [from the noun. ( 
1. To conceal in the palm of e hand, as 
jugglers. | {4 £3 rdr. 
2. To impoſe by fraud. Dryden. 
3. To handle. | | rior. 
4. To ſtroak with the hand, Ainſworth. 
PALMER. / [from A la pilgrim: they 
who returned from the y Land queried 


ches of palm. Hope. 
PA'LMERWORM. L«. [paimer and; worm.) 
A worm covered with hair, ſuppoſed to be o 
called becauſe he wanders over all plants Hey. 
PALME'TTO, /. A ſpecies of the palmetrec : 
in the Weſt Indies the inhabitants thatch 
their houſes with the leaves, Thomſon. 


 PALMI'FEROUS. a: [palma and fers, Lan. 


Bearing palms, _ 
PA'LMIPEDE. 4. [pain and per Latin. } 


Webfooted. oWwNn. 


PA'LMISTER. /. [from paima, Lat.} Oue 


who deals in palm 
PA'LMISTRY. / [ palma, Latjn/] - 
1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by ma 
lines of the palm. Cleveland. 
2. The action of the hand. Addiſon. 
PA'LMY. a, [oo palm. Bearing palms. $6. 


PALPABTLITY. /. [nom polpadl Quay 
of being — to the touch 
PA'LPABLE. a. [| paipab/e, French.) 


I. — by the touch. Milton. 
2. Groſs; coarſe; eaſily detected. Tillor/or. 
3. Plain; caſily perceptible, Hooker. 
PA'LPABLENESS. / [ trom palpable. ] Qua- 
lity of being palpable ; plainneſs ; grofſucls, 
PA'LPABLY. ad-{ from palpable. J 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be perceived by the 
touch. 
2. Groſcly ; ; plainly. , Bacon. 
PALPA'TION. / [ palpatic, palper, Latin. 
The act of feeling. 
To PALPIT ATE. v. a. Kae, Latin. ] 
To beat as the heart; to flutter. 
PALPITA'TION. /..{ paipitation, French. ] 
Beating or pavting ; that alteration in the 
ulſe of the heart which makes it felt, A7. 
PA'LSGRAVE. / Coal graf, German.] A 
couut or carl who has the overleging of a palace. 


2 PAN 


« PA'LSICAL; 4. Clem pal/y.] /AMiQed with 
"{& pally ; tick. 
- PA'LSLED. — palſy. Diſeaſed with a. 
palſy. .. 


. pally. mo, Decay of Piety. 
- PA'LSY. . [aral Latin.) There is a 
threefold divifion of a palſy ; a privation of 


motion, lenfation remaining; a privation of 


ſenſation, motion remaining; and 4 priva- 
tion of both together. Quincy. 
' To PA'LYER. v. . [from pat, Skinner. | 


To ſhift ; to dodge: not iu uſe. Shakſpeare. . 


To PA'LTER. v. To ſquander : as, be pal- 
ters bis fortune. 


cere dealer; a-thitcer. 


PA'LTRINESS. / [from pa/try.] The ſtate 


ol being paltry. 
- PA'LTRY. . poltron, French, a ſcoundrel.] 
Sorry; worthleſs; deipicablez contemptible; 
mean. Addiſon. 
PA'LY. @. ¶ from pale. ] . Shakſpeare. 
PAM. / {probably trom palm, vittory. } The 
knave ot clubs. Pope. 


To PNMPER: v, a. | pamberare, Italians. ] To 


glut; to fill with tood ; to ſaginate. Pope. 
 PAMPHELET. /\[ par ar filet, Fr.] Aſmall 
| book; properly. a book fold unbuund, and 
only ſtitched. N Clarendon. 


To PA'MPHEET. v». . {from the noun. } 


To write ſmall books. | Howel. 
 PAMPHLETE'FR. {.-[ from pampbler.] A 
{cribbler of ſmall book s. Swift. 


Toe PAN, v. a. An oid word denoting to cloſe» 


or join together, Ainſwor th. 
* PAN. . ne, Saxon. 
I. A veſſei broad and thailow. Spenſer. 


2. The part of the lock of the gun that holds 
the powder. | Boyle. 
3. Any thing hollow: as, the brain per. 


* PANACE'A. {if panacte, Fr. a An 


univerſal meoicine. 
PANAC EA. / An herb. Ainſworth, 
 *PANA*DO. / ffrom paris, Lat. bread. ] Food 
made by boiling bread and water. #i/eman. 


'» 'PA'NCAKE. V F pan and cate. }] Thin pud- 


ding baked in thetryingpan. Mortimer. 
+ PANCRA'TICAL. . | zav and xpalts.} Ex- 
{ -  eelling ia all the gymnaſtick exerciſes. Bre. 
 PA'NCREAS. /. [ way and Agia. The an- 


cream or Iweetbread, is a gland of the con- 


* - glomerate ſort, between the bottom of the ſto- 
mach and the vertebres of the loihs. Quircy: 
PANCREA'TICK. @-{ trom pancreas. | Con- 
, tained in the ganereas. 'R 
* -PANCY.} /{f 
PA'NSY. Find of violet: 
PA'NDECT. /. [ pandefa, Latin. } 
. A treatiſe that comprehends the whole of 


Locke. 


any ſcience. | Swift. 

2. Tue digeſt ot the civil law. 7 
PANDE'MICK. . (a, and Nes. ] Inci- 
dent to a Whole people. ve. 


* - PA'NDER. / { trom Pandanur, the pimp in 
© "the ſtory of Troilas and Crefſida.] A pimp; 
male bawd;. a procurer. Dryden. 

De PA'NDER. v. «. {from the nouu.] To 
pimp ; to be ſubſervient to luſt or paſſion. Sh. 


Ainſworth. - 
PA'LTEKER: {from palter. ] An infin-, 


PANEL. / 


47. 
from panacea. ] A flower; a | AJ 
g  PA'NTHE; F; warde s Panthera, Lat.] A 

de 


pPANTLER. / 


PAN 


PA'NDERLY, . { from, pander. }. Pimging; 
implike. dhat/p ares 
PANDICULA'TION. / [ parndieu/ens, Lat.] 
The reitleſlueſs, ſtretchiug, and uneafineſs 
that uſually accompany /the cold fits of an 


intermitting tever. Fer. 
PANE. /. | gancau, Fr. ] w \, 207 
1. A ſquare of gials.. Pope. 


2. A piece mixed in variegated works with 
other pieces. | onnes 
PANEGY'RICK. V [panegyrigue, Fr. wa- 
vines. ] Au culogy ; an cugomialtick piece. 
Stilling fleet. 
PANEGY'RIST. / { paneg yrifte, Fr.] One 
that writes praife ; encomlaſt. Camden. 
nellum, Lat. paneau, rg 
1. A ſquare, or piece of any matter inlerged 
between other bodies. . Addifom. 
2. A ſchedule or roll, containing the names 
of ſuch jurors, as the (heritf provigen.ts paf 


upon a trial. 


pain ; ſudden paroxyim of torment: Derbm. 
To PANG. v. a. { from the uoun.] To tor- 
ment cruelly, Shatſpegre. 
PA'NICK, / [wenx®.] A ſudden irighe 
without cauſe. | 
PA'NICK. a. Violent without cauſe. Camden. 
PA'NNADE. / The curvet ofa horſe, Ainſww. 
PA'NNEL./. [panzecl, Dutch. J A kind of 
ruſtick ſaddle. ©  Hudibras. 
UE — L. /. The ſtomach of a hawk, Aigſu. 
A'NNICK. | | 
PA'NNICLE.$ I A blant. Hf. 
PA'NNIER. /. [ panier, French. ] A baſket; 
a wicker veſſel, in which fruit, or other 
things are carried on a horſe. Addiſon. 
PANO'PLY., / Len. Complete ar- 
mour. ö ., Milton. 
To PANT, v. . [panteler, old Fr.] 
1. To palpitate 3 40 beat as the heart in fud- 
den tetrour, ot after bard ſabour. Craſha we. 
2. Io have the breaſt heaving, as for want 
of breath. - 4, Dppden. 
3- To play with intermiſſion, +, , Tope. 
4: To long; to with carnettly. us Pope. 


PANT. / trom the verb.] Palpitation f mo- 


tion of the heart. 


Shatſpeare. 


.PA'NTALOON. /;; { pantalon, Fr.] A man's 


garment ancientiy worn, in whichthebregches 
aud ttockings were al} of a piece. .; $hak/p. 
PA'NTESS. /. The-difficulty of breathing in 
a hawk, 5 - [ Ainſfeoqrth, 
PANTHEON. T [wa»Ssr] A temple of 
all the gods. ? : 


Ipotted wild beast; a parc. 
PA'NTILE. V A guteer tile. 
PANTING LVA {from panting. 

palpitation. ö 


+ Hope. 
With 


-  } Seukſtrare. 
[ panetier, Fr.) Theoihcer in 
N who keeps the bread. af. 


a great J | 
LE. /. ¶ antonio, French, } A flip- 


A Nr 


e tr. 
PA'NTOMIME. J. CA, and ut pare 


temi me, Fr.] 4 
1. One obs has. the power of waiverſal mi- 
p © | 


— 


3 
awell, . 


PANG. /. Lang. Dutch, uneaſy.]} Extreme 


FAR, \Latin. ] State of 


PAR 
mickry :; one who expreſſes his meaning by 
1 a buffoon. Hudibras. 
2. A ſcene; a tale exhibited only in geſture 
and dumb ſhow. Arbuthnot . 
ANTON / A ſhoe contrived to recover a 
narrow and hoof-bound heel. Farrier's Did. 
PANTRY. /. 
which proviſions are re Mottos. 
* PAP. / pape, Italian ; pappe, Dutch ; pa- 
pPilla, Latin. 
1. The nipple; the dug ſucked. Spenſer. 
2. Food made tor infants, with bread boiled 
in water, Donne. 
3. The pulp of fruit. Ainſworth, 
PAPA. T A fond — 45 fa- 
ther, uſed in many languages. Swift. 
* PA'PACY. / [ papaute, Fr. from papa, the 
pope. ] Popedom ; office and dignity of bithops 
, 1 . ws * 
PA PAL. . » French. ] Popiſh; be- 
longing to the pope ; annexed to the biſhop- 
rick of Rome. Raleigh. 
PAPA'VEROUS. 3. [papaverens, from pa- 
ver, Lat.] Reſembling poppies. Brown, 
PA'PAW. / A plant. aller. 
© PA'PER. / [papier, French; papyras, Lat.] 
1. Subſtance on which men write and print, 
made of linen rags ground to pulp. Shak/ſp. 
2. Piece of paper. FA 1.445 
3. Single ſheet printed, or written. Shat/p. 
PA'PER. 2. Auy thing flight or thin. Furnet, 
To PA'PER. v. a: from che noun.] To re- 


_— _ giſter Shatſpeare. 
PA'PERMAKER. / [paper and make. | One 

who makes paper. 

PA'PERMILL. / [paper and will. | A mill 
in which rags are {oe for paper, Sap. 

PAPE'SCENT. a. Containing pap ; inclinable 


80 1.55 Arbuthnot, 

PAPTLIO,/.\Lat. papillen, Fr.] A butterfly ; 
a a moth of various colours. Ray. 
-  PAPILIONA'CEOUS. 2. {from pape, L.) 
: The flowers of ſome plants are called papili- 


onaceous by botaniſts, which repreſent ſome- 


thing of the figure of a butterfly, with its 


wings diſplayed. Quincy, 
PA'PILLARY.? a. {from papilla, Latin.] 
PA'PILLOUS. Having emulgent veſlels, 


or reſemblances of paps. Derhbam. 
PA'PIST. / { papifte, Fr. papifta, Lat.] One 
that adheres to the communion of the pope 
i o_ church - 27 Clarendon, 
- © PAPUSTICAL. a. {from ] Popith; 
PAPTSTRY. / app.) Popery; the 
doctrine of the — church. birgt. 


- PA'PPOUS. 4. Lapp, low Lat.] Having 


ſoft light down, growing out of the ſecds of 
ſome plants, as thiſtles. | Ray. 
- *PA*'PPY. a. [from pap.] Soft; ſucculer:t; 
eaſily divided. | Burnet. 
uality; equiva- 

__ © lence; equal value. 1 15 oc de. 
PA'RABLE. a. [parabi/is, Lat.] Eaſily pro- 
cured; not in ule, - Brown. 
PA'RABLE. J [cage] A fimilitude ; a 
telatenunder which ſomcething elſe is figured, 


eterie, Fr.] The room in 


PA R 

PARABO'LA. f. [Lr A conick ſection, 
ariſing from a cone's being cui hy a plane pa- 
rallel to one of its fides, or par to a plane 
that touches one ſide of the cone. Hamit. 

PARABO'LICAL. ; a. [parabolique, Fr. 

PARABO'LICK. from parable. | 
1. Expreiled by parable or fimilitude. Hrou y. 
2. [from parabola.) Having the nature or 
form of a parabola. | ay. 

PARABO'LICALLY. ad. | from parabolical. | 

1. By way of parable or fimilitude. Brown. 
2. In the torm of a parabola, 

PARA'BOLISM. / In algebra, the diviſion of 
the terms of an equation, by a known quan- 
tity that is involved or multiplied in the firſt 
term. 

PARA'BOLOID. F. | wapaCan and ggg. A 
paraboliform curve in geometry, whole ordi- 
nates are ſuppoſed to be in ſubtriplicate, fub- 
quadruplicate, &c. ratio of their reſpeQive 
abſc uſſes. Harris. 

PARACENTE'SIS. J [ acig.] That 
operation, whereby any of the venters are 
perforated to let out any matter z as tapping 


in a tympany. wincy. 
PARACE'NTRICAL.} 3. [wage and a- 
PARACE'NTRICK. $ gov. Deviating 
from circularity. Cheyne. 


PARA'DE. / | parade, French. 

1. Show; oſtentation. Glanville. 

2. Proceflion; aflembly of pomp. Sr. 

3. Military order. - | ilton. 

4. Place where troops draw up to do duty 

and mount guard. 

5. Guard ;. poſture of defence. Loc te. 
PA'RADICM. /. | eragaFriyme. } Example. 
PARADISE. V | wapaduccs. | 

1. The bliſsful regions, in which the firſt 

pair was placed, Milton. 

2. Any place of ſelicity. Shakſpeare. 
PARADISIUACAL. 4. [trom paradiſe. } Suite 

ing paradiſe; making parade. wrnet. 
PA'RADOX. / [paradoxe, Fr. wapatofer. ] 

A tenet contrary to received opinion; an 

aflertion contrary to appearance. Sprat. 
PARADO'XICAL. 2. | from paradox. 

1. Having the nature of paradox. MANerriz. 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions coutrary 

to received opinions. : 
PARADO'XICALLY. ad. [irom paradox.) 

In a paradoxical manner. Collier. 
PARADO'XICALNESS. / | from paradox. ] 

State of being paradoxical. | | 


PARADOXO'LOGY. / {from paradex.] 
The ufc of paradoxes. brown. 
PARAGO'CLE. V [wapayayn ] A tigure 


whereby a letter or ſyllabie is added at the end 
of a word, without adding any thing to the 
ſenſe of it: as, vaſt, vaſtly. 


PARAGON. N parugon, from parege, equa- 
lity, old French. 


1. A model ; a pattern; ſomething ſupreme- 
ly excelent, hbakſpeare. 
2. Companion ; fellow. Spenſer. 


To PA'RAGON. v. a. { paragonner, French.} 
1. To compare; to parallel. Sidney. 
2. To equal; to be equal to, Shakſpeare. 


PAR 
PA'RAGRAPH. { be, Fr. wwaga- 


JA diſtinct part of a diſcourſe. Swift. 
PARKAGRA'PHICALLY. ad. { from para- 


raph. | By paragraphs. 

PARAL A'CTICAL a. {from parallax.] 

1 ICK. f Pertaiuing to 2 pa- 
raflax. 

PA RALLAX. T [Ste.] The diſ- 
tance between the true and apparent place of 
any ſtar viewed ſrom the earth. Milton. 

PARALLEL. 2. (= Nor. * 

1. Extended in the tame direction, and pre- 
ſerving always the ſame diftance, Brown, 
2. Having the ſame tendency. Addiſon. 
3. Continuing the reſemblance through many 
particulars ; equal. Watts. 

PA'RALLEL./. {from the adjective.] 

1. Line continuing its courle, and ſtill re- 
maining at the fame diſtance from another 
line. Pope. 
2. Line on the globe marking the latitude. 

3. Direction conformable to that of another 
line. Garth. 
4. Reſemblance ; likeneſs ; conformity con- 
tinued through many particulars. Denar. 


5 Compariſon made. Addiſon. 
Any thing reſembling another. South. 


To PA'RALLEL. v. @. | trom the noun. ] 

1. To place ſo as always to keep the ſame 
direction with another line. Brown. 
2. To keep in the ſame ditection ; to level. 

3. To correſpond to. Burnet. 
4. To be equal to ; to reſemble through many 
particulars. | Dryden. 
5. To compare. ocke. 

PARALLE'LISM. JS. | parallelifme, Freuch.] 
State of being parallel. Kay. 

PARALLE'LOGRAM, V [ raga)anace and 
vraααά ] In geometry, a right lined qua- 
drilateral figure, whole oppoſite fides are pa- 
rallel and equal. Harris. Brown. 

PARALLELOGRA' MICAL. a.{ trom al- 
lelogram. } Having the properties ot a pa- 
rallelogram. 

PARALLELO'PIPED. / [ pare/lelopipede, 
Fr. ] A ſolid figure contained under fix paral- 
lelograms, the oppoſite of which are equal and 
parallel ; or it is apriſm, whole baſe is a pa- 
rallelogram : it is always triple to a 1 
of the ſame baſe and height. ewton. 


PA'RALOGISM. / [najaniyiomes] A faile 
argument, rbuthnet. 
PA'RALOGY. / Falſe reaſoning. Breton. 


PARALYSIS. /. [nagadwers. A pally. 

PARALY'TICAL.?} &@. trom pur,] pa- 

PARALY'TICKE. ralytique, Fr.) Paihed ; 
inclined to palſy. | Prior. 

'PARAMO'UNT, @. [per and mownt.] 

1. Superiour ; having the higheſt juriſdic- 

tion : as, lord paramount, the chiet of the 


ſeigniory. Glanville, 
2. Eminent ; of the higheſt order. Hacon. 
PA'RAMOUNT. / "The chiet. Milton. 


PA'RAMOUR. F. [par and amour, French. 
. A lover or wooer, Spenſer. 
2. 4 miſtreſs, - Sbalſpeare. 


PAR 


PARANYMPH. /. { waga and wwe. , 
1. A brideman ; 2 che 4 5 
her marriage. Milton. 
2. One who countenances or ſupports an- 
other. Taylor. 

PARAPEGM /. [ way: A brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, ou which laws and pro- 
clamations were anciently engraved ; allo a 
table, containing an account ot the rifing and 
ſetting of the ſtars, eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon, the ſeaſons of the year, &c. Philips. 

PA*'KAPET. / { parapet, Fr.] A wall breaſt 


high. Ben Jonſon. 
PARAPHERNA'LIA/\.[ Lat. parapbernaux, 
Fr.] Goods in the wife's diſpoſal. 


PARAPHIMO'SIS. / bn ren; para- 
phimoſe, Fr.] A diſeaſe when the pre putium 
cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PA RAPIIRAS E/. [ wapaqgaros; paraphraſe, 
Fr. | A looſe interpretation z an explanation 
in many words. Dryden. 

To PA'RAPHRASE. v. a. wagd;patu; para- 
pbraſer, Fr.] To interpret with laxity of ex- 
preſhon; to tranſlate looſely. Stilling fleet. 

PARAPHRAST. /. [aapagpagis; para- 
phrafte, Fr.] A lax interpreter ; one who ex- 


plains in many words. Hooker. 
PARAPHRA'STICAL.? @. [from para- 
PARAPHRA'STICK. phraſe.] Lax in 


interpretation; not literal ; not verbal. 
PARAPHRENT'TIS. /. [wage and $eerimes. ] 
An inflammation of the diaphragm. Arbuthn. 
PA'RASANG, /. [paraſanga, low Lat.] A 
Perſian mealure ot length. Locke. 
PA'RASITE. /. [ paraſite, Fr. paraſita, Lat.] 
One that frequeuts rich and carus his 
welcome by flattery. Bacre. 
PARASI'TICAL.} a. {from parafite.} Flats 
PARASI'TICK. I tering ; wheevling. Hal. 
PA'RASOL. / A ſmall canopy or umbrella 
carried over the head, to ſhelter jrom the heat 
of the ſun. - | 
To PA'RBOIL. v. a. {[parbouiller, Frznch.] 
To half boil ; to boil in part. Bacon. 
To PA'RBREAK. v. . [ drecker, Dutch. | To 
vomit : obfolete. J 
PA'KBREAK. /. [from the verb.] Vomit. & 
PARCEL. / en. Fr. particula, Lat. 
1. A ſmall bundle | 
2: A part of the whole ; part taken ſepa- 
rately. a Ard uthact. 
3. A quantity or maſs, Newton. 
4. A number ot perſons : in contempt. Shot, 
5. Any vumber or quantity: in contempt. 
To PARCEL. v. a. { trom che noun. ] | 


1. To divide into portions. South. 
2. To make up into a maſs. Shakſpeare, 
PARCENER. /* [Iu common law. ] When 


one dies pofletied of an eſtate, and has iſſue 
ouly daughters, or his fiſters be his heirs ; fo 
that the lands deſcend to thoſe daughters or 
filters : theſe are called parceners, and are 
but as one heir. | Cowell. 
PARCE'NERY. /. [ from parſenier, French. ] 
A holding or occupying ot land by joint te- 
nants, called goparceners, Cowell, 


5 

_ PAR 
To PARCH. v. a." To burn Aiehtly and "five 
* 97 to ſcorch ; to dry up. Shakſp. 
| To ARCH, v. ». To be ſcorched. S4 p. 
PA*RCHMENT. /. hei, Fr. — 
1d. Lat.] Skins grefled for the writer. Bacon. 
PA'RCHMENT-MAKER. / [parchment and 

matter.] He who dreſſes parchment. 


PARD, wa n Latin.] 
PA RDALE. f The leopard ; in Ry any 
_ © of the ſpotted beaſts, | Shakfpeare. 

To PA*RDON. v. a. [ patdonier, French. 

1. To excuſe an offender. Deyn. 
2. To forgive a crime. Dryden. 


3. To remit'a penalty. Shakſpeare. 

: : Pardon 7 Lcd of civil 125 or 
light apology. 

PA*RDON. / [pardor, French: ] 

I. Forgivenels ot an offender. 


2. Fygiveneſs of a crime. Milton. 
3. Remiſſion of penalty. 
4. Forgivenets received, South. 


5. Warrant of forgiveneſs, or exemption trom 
_ puniſhment. » Shatſpeare. 
PA'KDONABLE. @. [pardonable, French. ] 

Venial ; excufable. | Dryden. 
PARDONABLENESS / [from exo, 

Venialneſs x ſuſceptibility of pardon. Hal//. 
FA'RDONABLY. 2d. [from fardonad/e.] 


Venially; exculably. Dryden. 
FA'KDONER. / [ from pardon. ] 
1. One who forgives another. Shatfpeare. 


2. A fellow that carried about the pope's in- 
dulgencies, and fold them to fuch as would 
buy them. Cowell, 
To PARE. v.a. Tocut off extremities of the 
ſurface ; to cut away by little and little; to 
_ diminiſh. Hooker, 
PAREGO'KICK. a.[rapnyogind;.] Having the 
power in medicine to comtort, moliify, and 
* aſſuage. f 
- PARE'NCHYMA. /. [nai ] A ſpongy 
or porous ſubſtance; in ph hk a part through 
which the hloo! is ſtrained. | 
PARENCHY'MATOUS. 2 a. | from paren- 
PARENCHY'MOUS. ; chyma. } Relat- 
ing to the parenchyma ; ſpongy. Grew. 
PAKE'NESIS./. [nagaiveess. ] Perſuaſion ; ex- 
- hortation. | 
PA'RENT. / [ parens, Latin.) A father or 
mother. 
PA'RENTAGE. /. [from parent.] Extrac- 
tion; birth ; condition with reſpett to the 
rank of parents. | Sbalſpeare. 
PAKE'NTAL. 2. [from farerr.]J Becoming 
parents; pertaining to parents. Brown. 
PARENTA'TION. {+ {from parente, Lat. 
Something done or faid in honour of the dead. 
PARE'NTHESIS. / [pareniheſe, Fr. wapt, 
& and T{Inu.. ] A ſentence ſo included in an- 
other ſentence, as that it may be taken out 
without injuring the ſenſe of that which en- 
cloſes it: commonly marked thus (). Warts. 
PAKENTHE'TICAL . from parentbefir. | 
Pertaining to 4 parentheſis, 
PA'RER /. [from pare.] An inſtrumenit 
cut away the ſuriace. 27 


to 
er. 


Shakfſpeare! 


Hooker. © 


PAR 
PA'RERGY // [wage and even] Some 
thing KAY von Wenn. done by the 
by. * Brown. 
PA'RGET./. Plaſter laid upon rodfs of rooms. 
1 919 Woodward. 
To PA'RGET'! va. from the noun. To 
plaſter ; to cover with plaſter. C. of Tongue. 
PA'RGETER!Y | from parget.] A plaſterer. - 
PARHE'LION. /. | -aga and Fay. prong 
oyle. 


- tun. 4 
- PARV'ETAL, a. [from paries, Latin. ] Confti- 


tuting the fides or walls. Sharp. 
PARI'ETARY. / | parietaire, French.] An 
herb. Ainſworth. 
PA'RING. / [from are.] That which is 
pared off any thing; the rind. Pope. 
PA'RIS./. | atonirimmt, } An herb. Ainſworth, 
PA! RISH./ | parochia, low Lat, paroiffe, Fr. 
Tagoixia. | The particular charge of a fecular 
- prieſt. Our realm was divided into pariſhes 
by Honorius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
the year of our Lord 636. Coxoell, 
PA*RISH. a. 
1. Belonging to the pariſh ; having the care 
of the parith. Aytife. 
2. Mintained by the pariſh. Gay. 
PARI'SHIONER. /. C parviien, Fr. from pa- 
rijb. One that belongs to the'pariſh. 
FA*RITOR./* [for appariter.] A beadle; a 
ſum moner ot the courts of civil law. Oy. 
PA'RITY. / par ite, Fr. paritas, Latin. |] 
Equality; reſemblance. - Hall. 
PARK. / [peapnuc, Savon; pare, French.] 
A piece of ground encloſed and ſtored with 
wild beaſts of chaſe, which a man may have 
by preſcription or the king's grant. Cowe!). 
To PARK. v. a. [from the noun.] To enclole 
as in a park. Shatſpeare. 
PARKER. [ from parts A park-keeper. 
PA'RKLEAVES. / An herb, Ainfaerth.” 
PARLE. / [ trom parler, French. ] Conver- 
ſation ; talk ; oral treaty. Daniel. 
To PA'RLEY. v. a. [from parler, Fri) To 
treat by word of mouth; to talk; to diſculs 
any thing orally. A come. 
PA'RLEY./. [from the verb.] Oral treaty ; 
talk; couterence ; diſtuſſion by word of 
mouth. 4 Prior. 
PA'RLIAMENT, / parllamentum, low Lat.] 
The aſſembly ot the king and three eſtates ot 
the realm ; namely, the lords ſpiritual, the 
lords temporal, and commons; which aſſem- 
bly or court is, of all others, the higheſt, and 
of greateſt r | Cowell. 
PARLIAME'NTARY, 4. [ from parliament.) 
Enacted by parliament ; pertaluing to parlia- 
ment Foes. 
PA'RLOUR. Y [parkeir, French; parlatoric, 
Italian. ] | 
1. A room in monaſterles, where the religious 
meet and converſe. 
2. A room in houſes on the firſt floor, ele- 
gantly furniſhed for reception ot entertain» 


ment. Spenſer, 
PA'RLOUS. 4. [ from per ile us.] Keen; 
ſpr ightly ; waggith. : Dad. 


- PARO 


PA'RLOUSNESS. / [from parlour] Quick- 
. — k 


ne ij keenueſs a: tceuper!: » | 
PA*'RMA-CITTY. / Corruptedly ſor ſperma- 
cet 1. ado ht 110944 Ainſworth. 
PARNEL. / diminutive of patronella. ] 
A punk; a ſſut: obſolete. Skinner: 
PAKO CHIAL I parochialis,from 
low Lat.] Belonging to a parith. Atterbuey. 
PA RO DV. . | paredie, Fr. map.] A kind 
of writing in which the wordwof an author or 
his thoughts are taken, and by a Jight change 
adapted to ſome new purpoſee. Pope. 
To PA*RODY. v. . | paredier, Fr. from pa- 
| 4/1 To copy by way of paroly.  » Pope. 
E. partie, French.} Word given 
as an aſſurance ; promiſe given by a prilover 
not to go away. 11.4 :: Cleaveland. 
PARONOMA'SIA. /. [ gagurowaria } Arbe- 
torical figure, in Which, by the change of a 
letter or ſyllable, ſeveral things are alluded to. 
PARONY'CHIA. V= la. ] A preter- 
natural ſwelling or fore under the root of the 
nail in one's finger 3 a whitiow, 
PARO'NYMOUS. a. [ wag; ] Reſem- 
bling another word. Hatt. 


PA'ROQUET. /. {parroquet, or perroquet, 


noc hi, 


Fr. ] Aitmall ſpecics of parrot. - Grew. 
PA'ROTID. a. 2 : ſo named 
becauſe near the ears: | - eu. 


PA'ROTIS. /. [wigahs.] A tumour in the 
| glandules behind and about the ears, gene- 
rally called the emunctories of the brain; 
though, indeed, they are the external toun- 
tains of the ſaliva of the mouth. man. 
PA'ROX YSM. / [( rapefuoud;.] A fit; peri- 
odical exacerbation of a dilcate. Harwey. 
PA RRICIDE. / [ parricide, French. ] 
1. One who deſtroys his taiher. Sha#/prare. 
2. One who deitcoys or invades any te whom 
he owes particular revereace. 
3. The murder of a tather 5 murder of one 
to whom reverence is due. Dryden. 
PARRICI DAL. @. 94 pairiciga, 
PARRICIDIOUS. Lat. | Kelating to par- 
ricide ; committing parricice. Brown. 
PARROT. / | perroguet, French. ] A party» 
coloured bird of the ſpecies of the hook cd 
bill, remarkable for the exact imitation of the 
human voice: Dryden. 
To PA'RRY. v. n. [parer, French.) Io put 
by thruſts ; to tence. ' Locke. 
To PARSE. v.a. [trom pars, Latin.} Tore- 
ſolve a ſentence into the elements or parts af 
ſpeech: Af bam. 
PARSIMO'NIOUS. . {from pat.] 
Covet os; frugal ; ſpariag- Addifon. 
PARSIMO'NIOUSLY. ad. Covetoully ; iru- 
* gatiy;; iparingly Swift, 
PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS. / [ from par/tmo» 
niert.] A dilpofition to ſpare and lave, 
FA'RSIMONY. /.{ parfimenria, Latin. 
_ © gality ; covetoulnels ; niggardlincis; Javing 
e bs he - Swift, 
PA'RSLEY. /. [ perfti, Welſh. ] An herb. 
PA'RSNEP. /. | paftinacha, Lan. ] A plant 
PA'RSON. / ſpartebianus, Latin i t 


— 951 £- 4 © 


Fru- 


PAR 


1. The prieſt of a pariſh 3 one that has a 


rochial charge or cure of ſouls. - Clartrden. 
2. Aclergyman. Soakfpeare. 
3+ It is applied to the teachers of the preſb 
terlans. 5 * | +4 
PA'RSONAGE. / {from pan. The — 
ne fice oi a pariſh; a rectory. Agdiſoni 
PART. / C pare, Latin.) | 


4. Something leis than the whole; a.portion; 
a quantity taken from a larger quanuty. Kao 
2: Member. 4&1 \ 2che. 
3« Particular ; diſtin ſpecies. Law. 
4- lagredicat iu a mingied maſs. Blackmore. 
5 That which, in divifiou, falls to each. Dyy. 
6. Proportional quantity. ,  Chapmen. 
7. Share; concerts Hope. 

8. Side 3 party; intereſt ; faction. Dabicl. 
9 Something: relating or belonging. Sbakſp. 
10. — oſtice ot character. . Hacon. 
11. Character appropriated in a play. S644 
12. Buſine ls; — ory 


ren. 
13. Action; conduct. Shak/peare 
14. Relation recij rocal, Titlotſen. 


15. I good part ; inill part; as well dane; 
as ill done. AY"! L 
16. [In the plural. ] Qualities ; powers; fa- 
culties z of accompiiſuments. Sine y. 
17. [In the plural. ] Quarters; regions f di- 
tricts. 15 Ane yi 
18. Far the meft part. Commouiyz oitener 
than otherwite. 1.1 Heylim 

PART. 4 Parily ; in ſome meaſure. G 

70 PART. v. 4. 42 er 
1. To divide ; to ſhare ; to diftribute. Afs. 


2. To ſeparate 3 to diſunite. Dryden. 
3. To break into pieces. Levitiess. 
4 To keep alunder. Shakſpeare. 
5. To ſepatate combatants, Shaiſpeare. 
& To ſecern. Prior. 
To PAKT. v. #. * 
1. To be ſeparated. Dryden. 
2. Jo quit each other. Swift, 
3. To take tarewell, Shakſpeare. 


4. Lo have mare. : {aigh. 
5 [ partir, Fr. Togo away ; to ſet out. Dry. 
b. 1% Pant with, To quit; torefigh x: to 
loſe ; to be leparated trom. . - Taylor. 
PA'RTAELE. -@. {from part.] - Divifible ; 
ſuch as may be parted. anden. 
PARTAGEV | partage, Fr.] Diviſion ; act 
ot ſharing or parting. Locks; 
To PARTA'KE. v. . preterit, art z pare 
uciple paiſ e, part. ¶ part and take. 11 
1. To have ſhare of any thing ; to take ſhare 
with. _ 777 
2. To participate ; to have ſomething of the 
property, nature, claim, or right. Agcer. 
3. To de admitted te; not to be excluded: Sh, 
4. To combiae z to unite in ſome had deſign. 
To PARTA KE. v. a. ee v 
1. To thare; to have part in. , Milton, 
2. To mit to part; to extend partidufiagion 
to: obſojete,. . Seeed. 
PAK TAK ER. / | from partale. / 
1. A partuer in poſletſions z a of any 
ching; an afſociate wich. Hater. 


12 . &% 10 * .v& * 
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PAR 


Ae with in before the thing par- 
en. Shakſpeare. 


3. Accomplice ; affociate. Jan:. 
FARTBR. { [from part.] One that parts or 
ſeparates, . Sidney. 
PARTERRE. 2 terre, Fr.] A level di- 
viſion of ground, that is furniihed with - og 

© and flowers, Miller. 


. PA'RTIAL. a. partial, French.] 
t. Inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cauſe, or one fide of the queſtion more 
than the other. Malachi. 
2. Inclined to favour witheut reaſon. Locke. 
3. AﬀeRing only one part ; ſubſiſting only 
in one part; not general. Barnet. 
PARTIA'LITY. /. [partialite, Fr. from par- 
tal.) Unequal ſtate of the judgment and fa- 
vour of one above the other. Spenſer. 
To PARTIALFZE. v. a. | partialifer, Fr. 
from Ar To make partial. Shakſpeare. 
PA'RTIALLY. ad. ¶ from partial. ] 
1. With unjuſt favour or diſlike. 
2. In part; not tatally. ' Rogers. 
PARTIBI'LITY. / [from partible.] Divi. 
ſibility ; ſeparability. 
PA'RTIBLE. 2. [from part.] Diviſible ; ſe- 
parable. Digby. 
PARTI'CIPABLE. 2. [from r rg, 
Such as may be ſhared or partaken. Norris. 
PARTICIPANT. . [ participant, French. 
Sharing; having ſhare or part. Bacen. 
To PARTVCIPATE. v. 3 Latin ; 
participer, French. | 
1. To partake ; to have ſhare. Shak/prare. 
2. To — part of more things than one. 
Denham. 
3- To have part of ſomething common with 
another. Bacon. 
To PARTI'CIPATE. v. 2. To partake ; to 
receive part of ; to ſhare. Hooker, 
PARTICIFA'TION: / [ participation, Fr. 


trom Participate 
2. The ſtate of ſharing ſomething in com- 
mon. Hooker. 


© &. The act or ſtate of receiving or having part 
at ſomething. Stilling fleet. 
3- Diftribution ; diviſion into ſhares. Rateigh. 
PARTICI'PIAL. a, [ participialis, Latin.) 
Havirg the nature of a participle. 
PARTICTI'PIALLY. ad. In the 
manner of a participle. | 
PFA'RTICIPLE. [ participium, Latin. ] 
t. A word partaking at once the qualities of 
2 noun and verb. | . Clarke. 
. 2. Any thing that participates of different 
things : nat uſed. Bacon. 
 PA'RTICLE. /. | pas ticule, French; parti- 
eula, 2 * 0 
1. Any ſmall proportion of a greater ſub. 
-* Nance. Newton. 
1 A word unvari-d by inflection. Flocker. 
YARTI'CULAR. a. [ particalier, French. ] 
1. Relating to tingle perſons ; not general, 
2. Individual ; one diſtinct trom others. Dr. 
. Noting properties or things peculiar i be 
bad nothing particular in bis condutt, Bacon. 


ſenſe or 


8 
. 
4. Attentive to things ſingle and diſtin. 
5. Single ; not general. Signey. 
6. Odd; having ſomething that eminently 
diſtinguiſhes him from others. | 
PARTICULAR. / | 
1. A ſingle inſtance ; a ſingle point. Soxr5. 
2. Individual; private perſon. L' Eftrange. 
3. Private intereſt. _ Hoc ler. 
4 Private character; ſingle ſelf; ſtate of an 
individual. Shakſpeare. 
5. A minute detail of things fingly enume- 
rated. Aylife. 
6. In wry Peculiarly ; diſtinctly. Dry. 
PARTICULA'RITY. / [ particulavite, Fr. | 
1. Diſtinct notice or enumeration. dney. 
2. Singleneſs ; individuality. Hooker. 
3. Petty account ; private incident. Addi/on, 
4 Something belonging to ſingle perſons. Sh. 
5. Something peculiar. Addiſon. 
To PARTI'CULARIZE. v. @. | particula- 
riſer, French.] To mention diſtinctly ; to 
detail; to ſhow minutely. Atterbury. 
PARTI'CULARLY. ad. | trom . 
1. Diſtinctiy; fingly ; not univerſally. Senf. 
2. In an extraordinary degree, Dryden. 
To PARTICULATE. v. . from particular. ] 
To make mention ſingly: obſolete. Camden. 
PA'RTISAN. / [ pertuiſan, French. ] 
1. A kind of pike or halberd. Shatſpeare. 
2. | trom parti, French.] An adhereat to a 
faction. Addiſon. 
3. The commander of a party detached rom 
the main body upon ſome ſudden excurſion. 
4. A commander's leading ſtaff. Ainſworth. 
PARTITION. / [ partition, French; parti- 


tic, 9”, 

1. The of dividing; a ſtate of being di- 
vided. Shakſpeare. 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation ; diſtinction. Hooker. 
3. Part divided from the rett ; ſeparate part. 
Milton. 
4. That bywhich different parts are ſeparated, 
' arou, - 
$5. Part where ſeparation is made. Dryden. 
To PARTITION. v. a. To divide into dif. 
tinct parts. Bacon. 
PA RTLET. / A name given to a hen; the 
original ſiguification being a ruff or band, or 
covering for the neck. Hall. 
PA'RTLY. ad. | from part.] In ſome meaſure ; 
in ſome degree; in part. Addiſon. 

PARTNER. / — part.]. 
1. Partaker ; ſharer ; one who has part in 
any thing ; aſſociate, Milton, 
2. One who dances with another. Shakſp. 
Ts PA'RTNER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
join; to aſlociate with a partner. Sbakſp. 
PA'KTNERSHIP. / [from partner.] 
1. Joint jatercſt or property. Dryden. 
2. The union of two or more in the lame 


trade, L' Eftrange. 

PARTO'OK. The preterit of partake, 
PA'RTRIDGE. / — Welſh.] A bird of 
Samuel. 


game. | 
PARTU'RIENT, a. Parts jent, Lat. ] About 
to bring forth, 


PAS 
PARTURI'TION. V [from parturio, Lat.] 
. The ſtate of being about to bring forth. Bro. 
_ PARTY. V [partie, French. ] ; 
1. A number of perſous confederated by fimi- 
larity of deſigns or opinions in oppoſition to 
others; a faction. Locke. 
2. One of two litigants. Shakſpeare. 
3. One concerned in any affair. Shakſpeare. 
4. Perſons engaged againſt each other. m_ 
8 Cauſe; fide. Dryden. 
6. A ſelect aſſembly. Pope. 
5. Particular perſon; a perſon diſtin trom, 
or oppoſed to, another, Taylor. 
- 8. Adetachment of ſoldiers. : 
PA'RTY-COLOURED. 2. [party and ce- 
loured. | Having diverſity of colours. Dryden. 
PA'RT JURY. / [In law. ] A jury in ſome 
trials half foreigners and halt natives. 
PA'R'TY-MAN. /. [party and man.] A fac- 
tious perſon ; an abettor of a party. 


PA'RTY-WALL. {. { party and wall,] Wall | 


that ſeparates one houſe trom the next. 


PA RVS. . ¶ Freach.] A church or church 
Bailey. 


porch. | 
PA'RVITUDE. /. [from parvus, Lat.] Lit- 


- tleneſs; minuteneſs: not uſed Glanville. 
PA'RVITY, / [from parvas, Latin. } Lictle- 
nels ; minutegets : not uied. Ray. 
PAS. /. | French. ] Precedence ; right of going 
. foremoſt. Arbuthnot. 
PA'SCHAL. a. [paſeal, Fr. paſchalis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the paflover. 
2. Relating to Eaſter. 
PASH. , \ paz, Spaniſh.] A face, $hatk/. 
To PASH. v. 4. {perfſen, Dutch. ] To ſtrike ; 
to cruſh. | Dryden. 
PA'SQUE-FLOWER. /. [ pulſatil/a, Latin. ] 
A flower. | Miller. 
PA'SQUIL. . [from paſquino, a ſta- 
PA'SQUIN. tue at Rome, to which 
PA'SQUINADE.) they atfx any lampoon 
or ſatirical paper.] A lampoon. Howel. 
To PASS. v. u. | paſſer, French. ] 


reg 
1. To goz to move from one place to another; PASS. / {from che verb.] 


to be progreſſive. ; Shak/peare. 
2. To go forcibly z to make way. Oden. 
3. To make a change from one thing to ano- 


ther. Temple. 
4. To vaniſh ; to be loſt. Dryden. 
5. To go away progreſſively. oc te. 
6. To be at an end ; to be over. Dryden. 


7. To die; to paſs from the preſent life to 
another ſtate. Shakſpe 


are. 


9. To be changed by regular gradation. Ars. 


9. To go beyoud bounds : oblolete. Shakf. 
10. To be in any ſtate. Ezekiel. 
11. To be enacted. Clat endon. 
12. To be eſſected ; to exiſt, Hooker. 


13. To gain reception ; to become current. 
; L' Eftrange. 
14. To be practiſed artfully or 


ſucceſsfully. 
Sbalſpcare. 
15. To be regarded as good or ill. Atterbary. 


16. To occur; to be ttanſacted. Watts. 
17. To be done. ; Taylor. 
18. To hacd ; te regud: not in uſe. SGH 


PAS 


19. To determine finally; to judge capitally. 
| bahkſprare, 

29. To ; as ny excellent. Underwood. 
21. To 3 to make a puſh in fencing, 
Dryden. 
22. To omit to play. Prior, 


23. To go through the alimentary duct. Arb. 
24. To be in a tolerable ſtate. Z'Efrange. 
"5. To Pass away. To be loſt; to glide 

Lecke, 


26. To Pass away. To vaniſh. 
To * $8. . . | 
1. To ge beyond. Hayward. 
2. To go through : as, the horſe pailed the 
river. 9 
3. To ſpend ; to live through. Collier. 
4. To impart to any thing the power of mov - 


1 Dertam. 
5 o carry haſtily, Addiſon. 
To transter to another proprietor. * Herb. 


7. To ttrain; to percolate. Bacon. 


8. To vent; to pronounce. Watts. 
9. To utter ceremonioully. Clarendon. 
10. To uuer ſolemnly, 1 Eftrange. 


11. To tranſmit ; to procure to go. Claren. 


12. Toput an end to.  Shakſpeare. 
13. To ſurpaſs ; to excel. reel. 
14. To omit; to negiect. Shatſ care. 


15. To tranſcend ; to tranſgreſs. Barnet. 


10. To admit; to allow. Kings. 
17. To ent a law. Swift. 
18. To impoſe fraudulently. Dryden. 


19. To practiſe artfully; to make ſucceed. 
L' Eftrange. 

20. To ſend from one place to another: as, 
pals thut beggar te bis ewn pariſh. , 
21. To Pass away. To ſpend; to waſte. 
Ecclus. 

22. To Pass by. To excuſe ; to forgive. Til. 
23. 7% Pass by. To neglect; to diſregard. 


Racon, 
24. Te PASS over. To omit; to let go un- 
arded. Dryden, 


1. A narrow entrance; an avenue. Shakſe 
2. Paſſage ; road. Raleigh. 
3- A permitlion to go or come any where. Sh, 
4 An order by which vagrants or impotent 
perſons are ſent to their place of abode. 
5. Puſh ; thruſt in ſencing. Shakſpeare. 
6. State; condition. Sidney. 
PA'SSABLE. a. [y able, Fr. from paſs.] 
1. Poſſible to be paſſed or travelied through 
or over. Shakſpeare. 
2. Supportable ; tolerable; allowable. Dryd. 
3. Capable of admiſſion or reception. Caliler. 
4 Popular; well received. Bacon. 
PASS A DO. , Italian. ] A puſh; a thruſt. S5. 
PA'SSAGE. V [ paſſage, French. | 


» 


1. Act of patting; travel; courſe ; 28 
aleigh. 
2. Road; way. South. 


7 

3. Entrance or exit; liberty to paſs. 2 
4. The ſtate of decay: not in ule. Sha 

5. IatelleAual admittance z mental accept- 

Ace. Di 


0 Ss 


bs © 
Shakſpeare. 


7. 1 Ka. aptneſs by conditſon or 
ndture to ane t Tg of abode, 1 


8. Incid den ern 1 
"9. Mansge ent; conduct. 42 tb. 


18 Fart of a 1 ; üngle ze ina e 


4¹ t 
25. 1607 ret. and part. of paſt. K 
PA'SSENGER J. [p4ager, Freue : 
1. A traveller; one who is upon the road ; 
8 


2 wayfarer, 


2. One who hires in any vehicle the ery 


. ot S888 ling. ba adof Sidney 
SE alcon. ſ. A kind of mi 
AS k. e i e 


PA'SSER. / [from 7, One who eie: 
one that is upon the road. are ti 
FASSIBI 'LITY VV [p4ffivilite, Fr. from paſ- 
ible. ] Quality ot receiving impreſſions 
from exteraal 9545 bs | 1 e Ta. 
PA'SSI affible, Fr. it, Lat 
ASSIULE. of impreſſions — external 


looter. 
PASSIBLENESS. J. Quality of receiving im- 
© prefſions from external agents. Brerewoed. 


PA'SSING. participial a. a. from paſs. ] 
1. Supreme ; ſurpaſſing o others; eminent. 
: | Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed adverbially to enforce the mean- 
ing of another word. Exceeding: as, 
Paſſing fair. Shakſpeare. 
PASSINGBELL. Fa 
bell waich rings at the hour of departure, to 
© obtain prayers for the paſſing ſoul: it is often 
© uſed for the bell which rings 1 
" after death, . © " Daniel, Swift 
PASSION. / Cen, Fr. paſſic, Latin. 
I. Any effeA cauled by external agency. 
. Suſceptibility of ct from external ac- 
tion. Bacon. 


3. Violent commotion of the mind. M Iten. 
Watts. 


2 Tok "ardour. Addiſon. 
; | : * 
1 8. 1 


| Redeemer of the world. Atts. 
To PA'SSION. v. . | paffioner, French.] To 
be extremely agitated ; tv expreſs great com- 
motion of mind : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
PA'SSION- FLOWER. V [granadilla, Lat.] 
4 flower Miller, 
PA'SSION-WEEK. J. The week immedi- 
_ ately preceding Eaſter, named in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour's crucifixion. 
PA'SSIONATE. 2. [þafſionne, French. 
1. Moved by paſſion; feeling or expreſſing 
OW commotion of miod: © Clarendon. 
. Eafily moved to anger. Prior. 
Te 4 SSIONATE: v. x. [from paſſion. An 
old word, now oblolete. 
\ To aflect with paſſion. Spenſer. 
2. To expreſs paſſionately. Shakſpeare. 
184570 AT ELV. ad. rom 2 } 
1. With paſſion ; with deſire, love, or hatred ; 
with great commotioh of mind. South, 
4. Angrily. Ec ie. 
2 


"g and bell.) "The 


EmphatzxaMty. The laſt ſuffering of the - 


PAS 


PA'SSIONATENESS. from e. 
r. State of being ee 


o 


* — of mind. TY, 
a. pA, Fr. vas, Lat. 
1 1 3 7 = x ſome extcreal 
” South. 
reſiſting; not o n Pope, 
os Tana z not A. L 4 
4. [In grammar. ] A verb ve is that 
alen ſignifies * or the 42 of action: 
* 2s, doceor, 1 am taught. | Clarke. 
PA'SSLVELY. ad. Een paſſive.) With a 
- paſſive nature. . 
PA'SSIVENESS. /. [from paſſive. ] 
I. Quality of receiving impreſſion from ex- 
ternal agents. 
2. Paſſibility ; power of ſuffering. D. Piety. 
3. Patience; calmneſs, Fell. 
PASSI'VITY./. [from paſſive.] Paſſiveneſs. 
An innovated word. Cheyne, 
PA'SSOVER. / [paſs and over. 
1. A feaſt inſtituted among the Jews in me- 
mory of the time when God, ſmiling thetirſt- 
born of the Egyptians, paſſed over the ba- 
bitations of the —. Jeb. 
2. The ſacrifice killed. Exodus. 
PA'SSPORT. / [ paſſport, French. J. Per- 


miſſion of paſſage. Sidney. 
PAST. participial a. {from paſe.] 
1. Not prefent ; not to come. Swift. 


2. Spent; gone through; undergone. Pope. 
PAST. /.-Elliptically uſed for paſt time. Fent. 
PAST. prepojition. 

1. Beyond in time: it is paſt the time of 
; biftor V. Hebrews. 
4 2. No longer capable of : he is paſt learning. 
; | Hayward. 

3. Beyond; out of reach of: the ſhip is paſt 
- cannon-ſhot. Calamy. 

5 — mak further than: we are not paſt 


be fens.” Numbers, 

2 Above ; more than: the well was paſt 

ten r deep. i Spenſer. 
PASTE. /. paſte, French. 


1. Any thing ' mixed up o 'as to be viſcous 
and tenacious. Dryder. 
2. Flower and water boiled together ſo as to 
© make a cement. 

3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious 


tones. 
To PASTE. v. 4. 125 Mer, Fr. from the noun. ] 
To faſten with Locke. 


PA'STEFBOA RD. Je [paſte and board.] Males 
made anriently by patting one board on ano- 
ther ; now made ſometimes by macerating 
paper, and caſting it in moulds, and ſome- 
times by pounding old cordage and caſtiug it 


in forms. Dryden. 
PA'STEBOARD. a. Made of paftebourd. 
Mortimer . 

PA'STEL. . g laftum.) An herb. Ainfw. 


PA'S'TERN. /. . French. ] 

1. That part ot the leg of a horſe between 
the joint next the foot and the hoot: Shak/p. 
2. The leg of a human creature. | Dryaer. 

PA'STIL./. [ 1 Lat. w, French. ] 
A roll of paite, * 


PAT 


PA'STIME. /. [paſs and time.] Sport ; 
amuſement Stet - Warts. 
PA'STOR. / [pafter, Latin.) 14 
1. A ſhepherd. Diyden. 


2. A clergyman who has the care of a flock; 
one who has fouls to feed with found doctrine. 


| Swift. 
PA'STORAL. a. E Latin. ] 
1. Rural; ruſtick ; beſeeming ſhepherds; 
imitating mepherds. Sidney. 
2. Relating to the care of ſouls. Hooker, 
PA'STORAI. /. A poem iu which any ac- 
tion or paſſion is repreſented by its effects up- 
on a country life; or according to the com- 
mon practice, in which ſpeakers take upon 
them the character of ſhepherds ; an _ ; 


bucolick. ope. 
PA'STRY. V ae, Fr. from Fi 
1. The act of making pies. King. 
2. Pics or baked paſte. Tuer. 
3. The place where paſtry is made. Shat/p. 
PA'STRY-COOK. / ae and cook. ] 
One whoſe trade is to make and fell things 
baked in paſte. Arbuthnot, 
PA'STURABLE, a. {from paffure.] Fit for 
paſture. 


PA'STURAGE. ſ. [paftarage, French. ] 


1. The bufiueſs of feeding cattle, Spenſer. 
2. Lands grazed by cattle. Addiſon. 
3. The uſe of paſture. Arbuthner. 


PA'STURE. /. [ paſture, French.]. 
| 1. Food ; the act of feeding. 
2. Ground on which cattle feed. Lecke. 
3. Human culture; education. Dryden. 
Te PA'STURE. v. a. [trom the noun. } To 
place in a paſture, 
To PA'STURE, v. . ſrom the noun. ] To 
graze on the ground. lton. 
PA'STY. / [Pa, French. ]* A pie of cruſt 
rated without a diſh. Shalſpeare. 


Brown. 


FAT. a. [from pas, Dutch," Skinner.) Fit; 
convenient; exactly ſuitable, Atrerbury. 
PAT. / [ patte, French. 
i. A light quick blow; a tap. Collier 


2. A ſmall lump of matter beat into ſhape 
with the hand. 
To PAT. v. a. {from the noun. ] To ſtrike 
lightly ; to tap. . Bacon. 
PA'TACHE. /- A ſmall ſhip. Ainſworth. 
PA'TACOON. / A Spaunith- coin worth four 
ſhillings and eight pence Englih. Ainſw. 
To PATCH. v, ».[pudtzer, Daniſh ; pezzare, 
Italian. J“ p 
I. To cover with a piece fewed on. Locke. 
2. To decorate the face with ſmall ſpots of 
black filk. Addiſon. 
3. To mend clumfily; to mend ſo as that the 
original ſtrength or beauty is loſt. Dryden. 
4, . To make up of ſhreds or different pieces. 
"PATCH. / [pezzo, Italian.] 
1. A piece ſewed on to cover a hole. Dryden. 
2. A piece inſerted in moſaick or variegated 


work. ö Locke. 
3. A ſmall ſpot of black filk put on the face. 
Suckling. 


4. A ſmall particle; a parce! of land. Shak. 


F- A paliry fellow ; oblolete, Sbakſpeare. 


- PATE 


PAT 

PA"TCHER, / [from patch.] One, that 

patches ; a botcher, dard. 
PA'TCHERY:/.-ſ from pateb.] earns 
bungling work: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
PA'TCHWORK- / [patch and work. 
Work made by ſewing tmall pieces of differ 
ent colours interchangeably together. Str. 
. The head. 7 Scuth. 
PA TED. 4. [from pate. ] Having a pate. 
It is uſed only in compolition : as, long- 
ated or cunning 3 ſhaliow-pated or fooliſh. 
ATEFA'CTION. V [ patefa&is, Lat.] At 
or ſtate of opening. __ * .__ Ainſworth. 
PA*TEN./. | patina, Latin,] A plate. Shak, 
PA'TENT. 4. („Tur atin. n 
t. Open to the perufal af all: as, letters 
patent. Lefley. 
2, Appropriated by letters patent. Mortimer. 
PATENT. V A writ conferring ſome exclu- 


five right or privilege. Shakſpeart. 
PATENTEE'. / [ trom patent.) One who 
has a patent. | Swift. 


PA'TER-NOSTER. /. [Latin.] The Lord's 


rayer. 

PATERNAL. a. [ paternus, Latin. ] 5 
1. Fatherly ; having the relation of a father; 
pertaining to a father. Hammond, 

2. Hereditary; received in ſucceflion from 
one's father. Dryden, 

PATERNITY. / [from paternut, Latin. } 
Fatherſhip; the relation oi a father. Arbur. 

PATH. / [pas, Saxon. ] Way; road; track; 
a narrow way; any paſſage. Addiſon. 

PATHE'TICAL. 2 a. Lada,] Aﬀeting 

PATHE'TICK. 5 the paſſions; paſſionate 3 
moving. Swift. 

PATHE'TICALLY. ad. In ſuch a manner as 
may ſtrike the paiſioas, Dryden. 

PATHETICALNESS. / {from parbetica/:] 
Quality of being pathenck ; quality of move 
ing the paſhons. 

PA'THLESS. a. [from path.] Untrodden ; 
not marked with paths. | Sandys. 

PATHOG NOMO'NICK. | raSoyywwonxr. ] 
Such figns of a difeaſe as arc inſeparable, 
deſigning the effence or real nature of the 
diſeaſe ; not ſymptomatick. Quincy. 

PA'THOLO'GICAL. a. [from pathology. ] 
Relating to the tokens or diſcoverable e 
of a diſtemper. 

PA'THOLOGIST. /. LY. and x.] Oge 
who treats of pathology. 
PA'THOLOGY. /-{r43S. and xtyw.] That 
part of medicine which relates to the diſtem- 
pers, with their differences, cauſes, and ef- 
tes, incident to the body.  Nviney. 

PA'THWAY. /. [path and way.] A road; 
a narrow way to be paſſed on foot. SH 

PA*'TIBLE. a. [from patior, Lat.] Sufferable ; 
tolerable. 

PA'TIBULARY.: a. [ pati5ulaire, Fr. from 
peribulum, Lat.] Belonging to the gallows. 

PA'TIENCE. / \ patience, Fr. patientia, Lat.] 

1. The power of ſuffering; calm endurance 

of boy or labour. | Fler. 

2. The quality of expecting long without 

rage or diſcontent. __ Matthew, 
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| PAT 
3. Perſeverance ; continuance of labour. Hart. 
4. The quality of bearing offences without 
22 or anger. Harte. 
. Sufferance;z permiſſion. Hooker. 
An herb. | Mortimer. 
PA'TIENT. a. [ patient, Fr. patient, Latin.] 
1. Having the quality of enduring. Ray. 
2. Calm under pain or affliftion. Dryden. 
3. Not revengeful againſt injurics. 
4. Not eaſily provoked. Theſſalonians. 
- $- Perſevering ; calmly diligent. Newton. 
Not haſty ; not vitiouſly eager or impe- 
. tyous. Prior. 
PA'TIENT. / [patient, French.] 
1. That which receives impreſſions from ex- 
' ternal agents. Gov. *f the Tongue. 
2. A perſon diſeaſed, under the care of ano- 
er. Addiſon. 
To PA'TIENT. v. a. \ patienter, French. ] To 
. compoſe one's ſelf: oblolete. Shakſpeare. 
PA'TIENTLY. ad [irom patient. ] | 
1. Without rage under pain or aftlifcion, 
Swift. 


2. Without vitious impetuoſity. Calamy. 
PA'TINE. / [patina, Latin. The cover of 


a chalice. Ainſworth. 
. ad. | from pat.] Commolioully ; 
ily, | 


 PA'TRIARCH. V [ patriarche, Fr. patriar- 


cha, Latin. ] 

1. One who governs by paternal right; the 
father and ruler of a tamily. Milton. 
2. A biſhop ſuperiour to archbiſhops. Rad. 

PATRIA'RCHA L. a. | patriarchal, French.] 
1. Belonging to patriarchs; ſuch as was pol- 
ſeſſed or enjoyed by patriarchs. Norris. 
2. Belonging to hierarchial patriarchs. /. 

PA'TRIARCHATE. 2 {. [ patriarcbat, Fr 

PA'T RIARCHSHIP.$ from patriarch.) A 
bifhoprick ſuperiour to archbithopricks. “. 

PA'TRIARCHY. / Jurifdiction of a patri- 
arch ; patriarchate. brerewood. 

PATRI'CIAN. 2. { patricizs, Latin.] Sena- 
torial ; noble; not plebeian. 

PATRI'“CIAN. / A nobleman. Dryden. 

PATRIMO'NIAL. 2. | patrimonia/, Fr.] 
Poſſeſſed by inheritance. Temple. 

PA'TRIMONY. / | patrimonium, Latin; 

atrimoine, French. | An eſtate poſſeſſed 
y inheritance. Davies. 

PATRIOT. /. One whoſe ruling paſſion is 
the love of his country. Tickel. 

PA'TRIOTISM. from patrive. ] Love of 
one's country; zeal for one's country. 

To PATRO'CINATE. v. a. | patroc iner, Lat.] 
To patroniſe; to protect ; to detend. 

PAT ROL {parrexille, old French. ] 

3. The act of going the rounds in a-garriſon 
to obſerve that orders are kept. 
2. Thoſe that go the rounds. 

To PATRO'L. v. #. \ patreuiller, 
to the rounds in a camp or garriſon. 

PA'TRON. / [patronus, Latin. 

1. One who countenances, tupports, or pro- 
tects. Prior. 
2. A guardian ſaint. Spenſer. 
3. Advocate; deicader; vindicator. Locke, 


Fr.] To 


Addiſon. 


Black. PA VIER. 


PAV 


4. One who has donation of eccleſiaſtical 


pre ſerment. Wiley. 
PA'TRONAGE. DF! 19 patron. ] 

I. Support; protection. Siqney. 

2. Guardianſhip of ſaints. Addiſon. 


3. Donation of a benefice ; right of couter- 
ring a benefice. 

To PA'TRONAGE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To patroniſe ; to protect. Shakſpeare. 

PATRO'NAL. a. [ from patronus, Lat. | Pro- 
tecting; lupporting ; guarding ; detending ;z 

doing the office of a patron. Brown. 

PA'TRONESS. / [ieminine of patron.] 

1. A temale that defends, countenances, or 
ſupports. Fairfax. 
2. A temale guardian ſaint. 

3- A woman that has the gift of a benefice. 

To PA'TRONISE. v. a. ſtrom patron.] To 
protect; to ſupport; to detend ; to coun- 
tenance. | Bacon. 

PATRONY'MICK. / [ner „] Name 

_ expreſſing the name of the tather or anceſtor : 
as, Tydides, the ſon of Tydcus. Broome. 

PA'TTEN of a Pillar. /. Its baſe. Ainſw. 

PA'TTEN. /. Latin, French.) A ſhoe of 
wood with an iron ring, worn under the com- 
mon ſhoe by women, to keep them from the 
dirt. | Camden. 

PA'TTENMAKER. / [ patten and maker. ] 
He that makes pattens. 

To PA'TTER. v. „. [from patte, Fr. the 
foot. ] To make a noile like the quick ſteps 
of many feet. Dryden. 

PA”TTERN, V [ patron, Fr. patroon, Dutch. ] 
1. The original propoſed to imitation ; the 
archetype; that which is to be copied z an 
exemplar. Rogers. 
2. A Ipecimen ; a part ſhown as a ſample of 
the ret. Swift. 

3. An inſtance; an example. Hooker. 
4. Any thing cut out in paper to dire the 
cutting of cloth. 

To PA'TTERN., v. 2. [ patronner, French. 

1. To make in imitation of ſomething; to 

copy. Shall ſpeare. 
2. To ſerve as an example to be followed. Sh. 

PAVAN. 2 /. A kind of light tripping dance. 

PA'VIN. Ainj worth. 

PAUCT'LOQUY. VJ [pazciloguium, Latin. ] 
Spring aud rare ſpeech, 

PAU'CITY. / [ paucitas, Latin. ] 

1. Fewneſs.; ſmallneſs of number. Boyle. 
2. Smalinels of quantity 6 Brown. 

To PAVE. v. a. [ pavio, Latin. 

1. To lay with brick or tone; to floor with 
ſtone. Shakſprare. 
2. To make a paſſage eaſy, Bacon. 

PAVEMENT. / [ pavimentum, Laiin.] 
Stones or bricks laid on the ground; ſtone 

gor. Addiſon. 

PA'VER. . | from pave,] One who lays 

with ſtones, Gay. 

PAVI'LION. / [ pavilion, French.] A tent; 
a temporary or moveable houſe. Sandys. 

To PAVI'LION, v. @. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with tents. Milton. 
3. To be ſheltered by a tent. 


PA 


PAUNCH. / {panſe, French; pantex, Lat.] 
The belly; the region of the — 3 


To PAUNCH. v. 4. 
Pierce or rip the belly ; to exenterate; to take 
out the ch ; to eviſcerate. Gai th. 
PAU'PER. / [Latin.] A poor perſon ; one 
whe receives alms. | 
PAUSE. /. [pauſa, low Latin ; van. 
1. A ſtop; a place or time of intermiſſion. 
: Addiſon. 
2. Suſpenſe ; doubt. Shakſpeare. 
3- Break ; paragraph ; apparent ſeparation 
of the parts of a diſcourſe, | ocke. 
4+ Place of ſuſpending the voice marked in 
writing thus —, 
5. A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſick. 
To PAUSE. v. x. 


1. To wait; to ſtop; not to proceed; to 


forbear tor a time. | 
2. To deliberate. Knolles. 

1 3. 9 be 381 BY Tickel. 
AU'SER. / [ from pauſe. who pauſes ; 
he who pl Pons hg ] Shakſpc 


Milton. 


* 

PAW. /, [ auen, Welſh; parte, French.] 
1. The toot of a beaſt of prey. ore. 
2. Hand : in contempt. Dryden. 


To PAW. v. x. [from the noun. ] To draw 
the forefoot aloug the ground. Pope. 
To PAW. v. a. 


1. To ſtrike with a drawn ſtroke of the fore- 
foot. Tickel. 


| Ainſworth. 


2. To handle roughly. 
3. To fawn; to flatter. 
PA'WED. «. [from paw.] 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. 
PAWN. / [ pand, Dutch; pan, French.) 
| 1. Something given to pledge as a ſecurity for 

money borrowed or promile made. Howe/. 

2. The ftate of being pledged. Shak/peare. 

3- A common man at cheſs. ey. 
To PAWN. v. a. [from the noun. To 

piedge ; to give in pledge. Shat/peare. 
PA'WNBROKER. /.[paton and broker.) One 


whe lends money upon pledge. Arduthnor. 
To PAY. v. a. [ paier, French.) 
1. To diſcharge a debt. Dryden. 


2. To dilmiſs one to whom any thing is due 

with his money: as, be had paid bis labourers. 

3. To atone; to make amends by lutfering. 
8 


1 
4 To beat. care. 
5. To reward; ta recompenſe. Dryden. 


6. To give the equivalent for any thing 
bought. | '. Locke, 
PAY. / {from the verb.] Wages; hire; mo- 
ney given iu return lor ſervice. Temple. 
PA'YABLE. a. [ paiabie, French.) 
1. Due; to be paid. Bacon. 
2. Such as there is power to pay. Sontö. 
PA'YDAY./. [ pay and day.] Day on which 
debts are to be diſcharged, ot wages paid. 
YER. V [paieur, Fr. ] One that pays. 


88455 R. J. [pay and mafter.] One 


ho is to pay ; one item whom 
ward is received. 


4 
- 


Wages or re- 
Taylor, 


[ trom the noun.] To 


P EA 


PAYMENT. / from pay. 
1. The act of paying. _ 
2. The thing given in diſcharge of debt or 

iſe. Bacon. 

3. A reward, Seuth. 

4. Chaſtiſement; ſound beating. Ainſworth, 


To PAYSE. ». ». [uſed by Spenſer for Ne 
PA'YZER. J [for poizer.] One that weighs 


e. 

PEA. / [piſum, Latin; pira, mon A 

lant. The ſpecies are ſixteen. iller. 
PEACE. J. Paix, French; pax, Latin. } 

1. Reſpite trom war. Addiſon. 

2. Quiet from ſuits or diſturbances. Dawes. 

3. Reſt trom any commotion, 

4. Süillueſs from riots or tumults. Shak/p. 

Heconciliation of differences. aiah. 

A ſtate not hoſtile. con. 

7. Reſt; quiet; content; freedom from ter- 

rour ; heavenly reſt. 2 an 

8. Silence; ſuppreſſion of the thoughts. Dry. 


+> 


PEACE. interjefion. A word commanding 


filence. Craſbaw. 
PEA'CE-OFFERING. F. [ peace aud fer ) . 

Among the Jews, a ſacrifice or gift offer 

to God for atonement and reconciliation for 

a crime or offence. Leviticus. 
PEA'CEABLE. . [from peace. ] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. Swift. 

2. Quiet ; undiſturbed. Spenſer. 

3- Not violent; not bloody. ale. 

4 Not quarrelſome 3; not turbulent. Shak. 


 PEA'CEABLENESS. / [from peaceab/e. 


uietneſs ; diſpoſition to peace. Hammond. 
PEA'CEABLY. ad. ¶ from peaceable. ] 
1. Without war z without tumult. Swift. 
2. Without tumults or commotion. Swift. 
3. Without diſturbauce. Shatſpeare. 


PEA'CEFUL. a. { peace and full.] © 


1. Quiet; not in war. den. 
2. Pacifick ; mild. Dryden. 
. Vadiſturbed ; fill ; ſecure. Pope. 


PEA'CEFULLY. ad. | from peaceful. ] 

1. Without war. Rees”, 
2. Quietly ; without diſturbance. Dryden. 
3. Mildly ; gently. 

PEA'CEFULNESS. / {from peaceful. Quiet; 
freedom from war or diſturbance. 

PEA'CEMAKER. /. [ peace and maler. ] One 


who reconciles ditterences. Slakſpeare. 
PEACEPA'RTED. a. [peace and parted. 
Diſmiſſed from the world in ge. Shakf. 


PEACH. / [ pefehe, French. } A tree and 
fruit. ; Thomſon. 


7 PEACH. v. . {corrupted from impeach.} 


To accule of tome crime. ryden. 
PEACH-COLOURED. a.{peach and co/our.] 
Ot a colour like a peach. . Shatſpeare. 
PEA'CHICK. / [pea and chick. ] The chick 
of a peacock. : = 3 
A'COCK. / | papa a; pave, Layn. 
* fowl eminent tor the beauty of his feathers, 
» and particularly of his o_ 2 
EA HEN. /. [ pes and n, pave, Lad 
The female in peacock. l 


% 


© 


* 


2 


4 


To PEAL. v. x. [from; the noun. ] 


PEEC © | PED 


1. To look ſickly. , Sbalſpeare. © PECK. /. | from pocea, Saxon. ] 

2. To make à mean figure; to ſneak. Shak. 1. The fourth part of a buſhel. Fludibra:s. 

PEAL, / A ſucceſſion of loud ſounds: as of 2. Proverbially. [In low language.] A great 
bells, thunder, cannon. kg, Seeds 4 Wn. : Sucking. 

0 play " To PECK. v a. [becquer, Fr. picken, Dutch. 

folemaly and loud, Milton. 1. To ſtrike with the beak as a bird. 

To PEAL. v. a. To affail with noiſe. Milton. 2. To pick up food with the beak. Addi/or. 

PEAR. / \petre, French. ] A fruit more pro- 3. Tottrike with any pointed inftrument. 

duced toward the footſtalk than the apple, Carew. 

dut is hollow like a navel at the extreme part. 4. To ftrike ; to give blows, South, 
The ſpecies are cighty-four. Miller. PE'CKER./. [ from peck. ] 


"PEARL. J. [perie, French; per la, Spaniſh. ] 1. One that pecks. | ag 
_ 1. Pearls, though eſteemed gems, are a di- 2. A kind of bird: as the wood-prcker. Dry. 


temper in the creature that produces them: PE'CKLED. 4. | corrupted from ſpec#/ed |} 
they are moſt frequently found in the oyſter. Spotted ; varied with ſpots. Walton. 
2. | Poetically,] Any thing round and Elear,* PECTI'NAL. /. [ trom peFen, Latin, a comb. ] 


* Lecke. PECU'LIAR./. 


PEASE. / Food of peas. Arbuthnot. juriſdiction. Cargw. 
Parti- 


PEAT. / A ſpecies of tuff uſed for hre. Bacon. PECULIA'RITY./. er pec all ax. 


PEAT. / [from petit, Fr.] A little ſondling; cularity ; ſomething tound oily in ohe. Sw. 


a darling : now commonly E ' Donne. PECU'LIARLY. ad. [from peculiar. 
» PEBBLE. 27 [ex olyTana, Saxon.] 1. Particularly ; fingly. Woodward. 
PE'BBLESTONE. ſtone diſtinct trom 2. In a manner not common to others: Feil. 


_ Hints, being not in layers, but in ove homoge- PECU'NIARY. a. [pecuniarixs, Latin.} — 


._ neous maſs ; 4 ſmall ſtone. © © "Sidney. I. Relating to money. - Brown. 
PE'BBLE-CRYSTAL. / Cryſtal in form of 2. Coiliſting of money. *_ Bacon. 
nodules.  Wiodward. PEP. /. [commonly pronounced pad... 


"PE'BBLED, 2. {from pebble.) Sprinkled or 1. A ſmall packladdle, 
Thorkſon 


7. *. 

abounding with pebbles. en. 2. Abaſket; a hamper. . 

PE'BBLY. . from 01e. J Full of pebbies. PEDAGO'GICAL. a; from Pefldgogae.)] 
PECCABTLITY. / [from peccab/z. ] State Suiting or belonging to a 1choolmafter.” * 


of being ſubject to ſiu. Decay Piety. PE DAGOGUE. , Tabel, © Ope who 
PE CCABLE. a. ¶ from ꝓeeco, Lats f/ Liable teaches boys ; a Pro 99 fo 
to in, nnr oo PEDAGOGUE. 4. a webe 
PEC"ADT ELIA by prey ; peccadille, 2 teach with ſuperciliouſneſls. © " Prior, 
ight crime ; a vehial of- 


A petty fault; a .PE'DAGOGY. /. [ waitaywyle:] Preparatory 
— * S2 


Hure. diſcipline. 


1 LENCC._ 3 1 Re 1 e. 
COCA N CV. / [from peccant.] x PE — 4. [Pedal li, K \Belogging to 


man. — a 


PEAK. / [peac, Saxon, | | PE'CCANT. a. [ peceant; French. 
1. The Jn a bill da, Prior. | 1. Guilty; id, ; Sexth, 
\ Bo Any thing acuminated. 2. 111-diſpoſed; corrupt ; bad ; offenſive to 
3. The riſing forepart of a headdreſs. the body; injurious to health. Arburbror. 
To PEAK. v. . th 3. Wrong ; bad ; deficient; unformal. Al. 


28 adrop. Drayton. There are hihes, as pefinals, which have 
PEARL. /. [albuge, Lat.] A white ſpeck or their bones made laterally like a comb. Bre. 
| film growing on the eye. - Ainſworth, PE'CTINATED. . [from pecten, Latin. 
PEA'RLED. a, [from prarl.] Adorned or | Formed like à comb. Brown. 
ſet with pears. | Milton. " PECTINA'TION, / The ſtate of being pec- 
_PEA'RKLEYED. a. ['pear! and coe. ] Having tinated. SBioun. 
"a Tpeck in the eye. 4 ""PE:CTORAL. 2. from pectoralis, Lat.] Be- 
nen p bu. 2 * longing to the breaſt. —_— Wiſeman. 
* PEA'RLPLANT. Plants. Airſtorth, PE“ RAL. / | peBorale, Lat. pectora!, Fr. 
PEARLWORT. : "LM ns . L 
© PEA'RLY, a. [from pear! ] *  PE'CULATE. Je. Tprenlatus, Lat. pecu- 
1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls.” PECULA'TION. 5 e, French. ] Robhery 
Woodward. of the publick 4 chef of publick money. 
2. Reſembliog pearls. Drayton. PECULA'TOR. / [Latin.] Robber of the 
_ PEA'RMAIN. / An apple. " Mortimer. publick. . 
" PEA'RTREE. /. [pear and free.) The tree PECU'LIAR. 4. [pecullarii, Latin. * 
that bears pears Bacon. 1. Appropriate ; belonging to any one with | 
*"'PEA'SANT. / [#ai/ant, French.) A hind; exclufion 61 others. | Swift. - 
.. one whoſe buſtnels is rural labour. Spenſer. 2. Not cotumon to other things. Lecke.. 
* PEA'SANTRY. / Peaſants; ruſticks; 'coun- 3. Particular; fidgle. Mie. 


try people. | 
: PEA'SCO D. 7 . and e.] The 1. The property; the excluſive property. 2177. 
PEA'SHELL. 5 hulk that contaitis peas. Gay, 2. Something abſcittded from the ordidary 


„ 


"PE DALS Y - 7 pedalis, Lat. pedales, French. 4. 
The _ Pipes 1447 organ, that are played 
the foot. 
eic 8. a. [ pedaneus, Lat.] G 
"PE-DANT. J Tacdaur, French] 
I. A ſchool matter. 1 
2. A man vain of low on knowledge Swift. 
" PEDA'NTI CAL. [ pedaxte, que, Fr. from 
PEDA'NTICK. 12 prdant.] Awkwardly of- 
tentatious of learning ayward. 


= 


oing on 


" PEDA'NTICALLY:. — With awk ward of- 


ED 


7 


PEDOBA' 


Pk LER 


85 


n STRAQUS., 


« [ pedeftris, Latin. ] Not 


05 80 Brown. .. 
Diets Wa pedir, Lat. — 4 Fr.]. 


The 28 that by which a leaf or fruit 
i acun, 


brech to 
ria ns Se Lag 
the ens or ſouſy diſtemper. Ainſw. 
GREE. / [per aud degre, Skinner, Ge- 
nealogy ; lineage; account of deſcent. Sh. 


PE DINENT. / [ pediz, Latin,] In archi- 


tecture, za ornament crowus the ordoa- 
nac, huiches the fronts of buildings; and 

ſer ves a8 a decorgtion over Bates. 
PE:DLER, /i{acontrattion trom perty- dealer] 
Que: — travels the n with 2 com 
re. 


PE we 7 "Thom fear. Wares — dy 


WS 9 DOBA' PTI SM. /. Cad and Aut. J 
 Jafant el n 
TIST. 52 Ladet and A ! 

One that holds ar practues infaut baptij m. 
To PEEL, u, 4, (peter, Fr. from pellisy Lat.] 
1. To decorticate- ;- 90 Hay. Spare, 
2. {from piller, Fr. to rob.] To Plunder. 
- According to analogy this ibould be written 


ilton,” 


pkt. . Ubellis, Latin; pelure, Fr.] Theikin 


or thin rd 04 any thing. 


PEEL. V Lell, French.) A broad thin bgard 


with a loug handle, uled by bakers to put 
their.bread in and out of the oven. y 
trom fred. 
1. One who;ttrips or 


— | 


2.A robber ; a plungerer. Ter. 
7 PEEP. v 
1. Te make che fat appearance. - Spenſer. 


2. To lgok fly, £lolely, or curiall co look 
i any crevice. eaveland. 
EEP. / 


. Firſt appearance: RM my day. 
2. A ly look, Le 


: E I. 


* nn alt breaking he | 

p Puk. 181 

| DFE PINGHOLE. 1 12155 2 Ray 
ook without res“ diſcovered. Prior. 

PEER. / [pair, French. 


1. Equal ; one of the ſame ink, Der. 


2. One equal in excel ce or endowmer 


Dip der. 

2 ren] fellow. Ky en enſon. 
eman: of nobility we have ve de- 

4 — _ are all "nevertheleſs call ers, 


© - tentation of literatur Dryden. , becauſe their eſſential privileges ace the Tame. 
"PEDANTRY, 7. 8 Fr.] Awkward To PEER, v. wp y contraction fri 4 2 
* 0 of needleſs learning, Cowley. 1. To come juſt in ſight. bon exp 
'DDLE. v. . Tobe buſy about trifles: 2. Lo look narrowly ; to . 
4, We written idle. . | Ainſworth. PEE' RAGE. . [pairie, Fr. 2 per 
n NG. 4. Petty-dealings trifling; un- 1. The dignity of 2 wife. 
Hora F e 2. The body of _— 
" PEDERE't RO. / | pedrerc, + Spanith, A ſmall, PEE'RDOM. /. 1 Peer. ] Peerage. Ain/. 
cannon mapaged by a ſwivel. It i is equently PEE'RESS, / [temale « 5 er.] The lidy of 
Written paterers.. 12 a woman ennobled. [rp 
PE'DESTAL. V [piedefal, Fr.] The lower PEE'RLESS. a. {from peer.] Vhequal 
member of a pillar; the baſis of a ſtatue. Add. having no peer. Milton 


PEE'RLESSNESS. /. [from peerleſs. J Uni. 
verſal ſuperiorit 
PEE'VISH. a. [hom Beeifh, A ne 7 
1. Petulant ; wafpiſh; Tan ended; * irri- 
table ; Joon.00 ry; har to pleaſe, 
2 Row reth ag 23 or ja e 
PEE SHLY. ad. Angrily; * gully ; 
Haywar 
PEE: " VISHNESS. * Trafcibifity 3 ; que 
neſs ; trettuinels ;  perverſenets. 


Let. 
| Le, 'cutonick. J. 
3 A picce ot 2 — driven into. 2 hole. 12 


2. The pins of an jaFrument 355 77 5 


ſtrings are ſtraiae fe 
1 take u pet Tower. 1 depre 
i aret. = 
4. The nickname of Marga 
To PEG. v. a. To faſten'wit 77 Excl. 
. . Ia low Latin, 70 N 
riches. 


PE'LICAN. / [pelicanus, i: 5 25 Ty 
that has a peculiar tenderneſs. for its young, 
and is ſy —c to admit chem to ſuc blood 
trom its br caſt, Inet. 


19 { [from pile, Lat: « Selote,, 2 


1. A little ball. 
2. A bullet ; 2 ball to be het. Kay. 
N LLETED. a. Ctrom peller.] Confifting of 
ullets, 
PE we 4 J Ceellicala, Lada. — 85 
1 A thin 4 
2. It is often uſed for the film whigh' 1 
upon liquors impre 2gnated with ſalt or other 
ſubſtance, and evaporated by heat. 


PE'LLITORY. /. | parietaria, La,] An ber. | 
PE'LLMELL. ad. Lege mee, French! Con 
fuſedly ; tumu toully ; one amon gyoth 7 


with confuſed violence. adibr 
PELLS. / ['pel/is, Lat.] Clerk of the 2 an 
officer belonging to the exchequer, who enters 
every teller's hall, 1 55 A n x called 
Pellis acceptorum, the roll of reveipts. Batt. 


PEN | 

- PELLU'CID. a. [pellucides, Latin. ] Clear; 
_ tranſparent; not opake'; not dark. Newry. 
© PELLUCT'DITY. : 


- _PELLVU'CIDNESS. Wr elear- 
dez; bot opacity. Locke. Keil. 
PELT. / [from pellts, Latin.] | 

t. Skin; hide. Brown. 
. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainſw. 


To PELT. v. a. 1 German. Skirner,] 
I. To ftrike with tomething thrown. Artery. 
2. To throw; to caſt. Dryden. 
_ PE'LTING. a. This word, in Shatſpeare, ſig- 


niſies mean; paltry ; pitiful. 
; PE'LTMONGER. V | pellio, Latin; pelt and 
, monger') A dealer in raw hides. 
_ PELVIS. . [ Latin.] The lower part of the 
belly. 
EN V [penna, Latin. ] 
I. An inſtrument of writing. Dryden. 
2, Feather, Spenſer. 
3: Wing. i/tom. 
+ [from pennan, Saxon.] A ſmall enclo- 
ſure; a coop. L' Eftrange. 


To PEN. v. 2. pret. and part. paſt. pent. [pen- 


nan and pindan, Saxon] 

1. To coop; to thut up ; to incage ; to im- 
priſon in_a narrow place. Bacon. 
3 the noun ; pret. and part. paſſ. Pen- 
b *.— n 1 Bag | 
7 NAL. 4. | penal, Fr. pena, Latin. 
PR — puniſhment ; enacting pu- 
niſnment. South. 
2. Uſed for the purpoſes of puniſhment; vin- 


dictive. Milton. 

* PENA'LITY. J [ penalite, old French. ] Lia- 
| hHleneſs to puniſhment; condemnation to 
uniſhment. Brown. 


_ PE'NALTY, / [from penalité, old French. 
3. 2 cenfure; judicial üben 
| oc ke. 

2. Forfeiture upon non- performance. Shak. 
_ PE'NANCE. / 7 old French. } In- 
fluction either publick or private, ſuffered as 
©. an expreſſion of repentance for fin. Bacon. 
PENCE. /. The plural of penny. 


PE'NCIL, / { penici/lum, Latin. ] | 
1. A ſmall bruſh of hair which painters dip 
in their colours. : Dryden. 


2. A black lead pen, with which, cut to a 
point, they write without ink. Watts. 
Any inſtrument of writing without ink. 
To PE'NCIL. v. . [trom the noun. ] To 
int, 2 Sbat / peare. 
PEN DANT. / [ pendant, French. ] 
1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 


ope. 
2. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 


3. A pendulum : obſolete. 


Digby. 
4. A ſmall flag in ſhips. oT 


PE'NDENCE. /. [from pendeo, Lat.] Slope- _ 


neſs; inclination. otton. 


PE'NDENCY. /. [from pedro, Latin.] Suf- 


nce ; delay of deciſion. Aylife. 
PE'NDENT. a. [ pendens, Latin. ] 

1. Hanging. Shakſpeare. 

2. Jutting over. Shak/ peare 


3- Supported * 


* 


. [from pellucid.] 


PE'NETRANT. a. [ penetrant, 


PEN 


PE'NDING. a. [ pendente lite, Lat.] D - 


ing; remaining yet undecided. Aytipe. 
PENDULO'SITY. J | from l 
PE'NDULOUSNESS, e ſtate of hang- 
ing; ſuſpenſion. Brown. 
PE'NDULOUS. a. [perdulus, Latin.) Hang- 
ing; not ſupported below. Ray. 


PE'NDULUM. / | pendulus, Lat. pendule, 
Fr.] Any weight hung fo that it may eaſily 
ſwing backward and forward, of which the 
great law is, that its oſcillations are always 

rformed in equal time. Hudibra:s. 

PENETRABILITY. / from peretrab/e. ] 
Suſceptibility of im from another 
body. | f Cheyne. 

PE'NETRABLE. 2. [penetrable, Fr. pene- 
trabilis, — 

1. Such as may be pierced; ſuch as may ad- 
mit the entrance of another body. Dryden. 
2. Suſceptive of moral or intellectual im- 
—— h Shalſpeare. 

PE'NETRAIL, /. [ penetralia, Latin. ] Inte- 
riour parts : not in uſe, arvey. 

PE'NETRANCY. / { from penetrant. ] Power 
of entering or piercing. ay. 

Fr.] Having 

the power to pierce or enter ; ſharp; ſubtile. 

Boyle. 


g. To PE'NETRATE. v. a. [ penetrer, French. ] 


1. To pierce; to enter beyond the ſurface ; 


to make way into a body. Arbuthnor. 

2. To affect the mind. * 

3. To teach the meaning. ay. 
To PE'NETRATE. v. . 

1, To make way. Pope. 


2. To make way by the mind. Locke. 
PENETRA'TION , | penetration, Fr. | 
1. The act of entering into any body MIVton. 
2. Mental entrance into any thing abftrufe. 


. Acuteneſs ; fagacity. Watts. 
PF'NETRATIVE. «. [from penetrate.) 
1. Piercing; ſharp; ſubtile. Wotton. 


2. Acute; ſagacious ; diſcerning. SJ. 
3. Having the power to impreſs the mind. Sh. 


 PE'NETRATIVENESS. / [from pencir 4- 


— The quality of being penetrative. 
PE'NGUIN,. / er magei/laniens, Latin. | 
t. A bird, though he be no higher than a 
large gooſe, yet be weighs ſometimes fixteen 
unds, Grew. 
2. A fruit very common in the Weſt Iudics, 
of a ſharp acid flavour. Miller. 
PENINSULA. / ¶ Latin, pene inſula.} A 
iece of land almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. 
PENT'NSULATED. a. | from peninſula.) Al- 
_ moſt ſurrounded by water. 
PE'NITENCE. V \ peritence, Fr. paniten- 
tia, Lat.] Repentance ; ſorrow for crimes ; 
contrition for fin, with amendment ot lite 
or change of the affections. Dryden. 
PE'NITENT. a. | penitent, Fr. penitens, L. | 
Repentant; contrite for fin; forrowtul for 
pait tranſgreflions, and reſolutely amending 


life. Milton. 
PE'NITENT. 7 
1. One ſorrowaul gor fin. = Roger:. 


P.EN 


2. One under cenſures of the church, but 
admitted to-penance. Stilling fect. 
3. One under the direction of a confetior. 
PENITE'NTIAL. 2. { from penitence. ] Ex- 
 prefling penitence ; enjoined as petiance. $5, 
PENITE'N TIAL. / [ penitenciel, Fr. porni 
tentiale, low Latin.] A book directiug the 
rees of penance. Aylipe. 
PENITE'NTIARY.7J. [ penitexcier, French; 
pernitentiarius, low Latin. ] | 
1. One who preſcribes the rules and meafures 
of penance. Bacon. 
_ 2. A penitentz one who does penance, Carew. 
— $3. The place where penance is enjoined. 
PE'NITENTLY. ad. {from peritert. } With 
repentance; with torrow tor in; with con- 
trition. - 
PE'NKNIFE. / [Cen and knife. } A knife 
uled to cut pens. Baron. 
PE'NMAN. / f per and man.] 
1. One who profeſſes the art of writing. 
2. An author; a writer. Addiſon. 
PE'NNACHED. 4. 1 Fr.] Ap- 
plied to flowers when the ground of the natu- 
ral colour of their leaves is radiated and diver- 
ified neatly without any confution. Trevoux. 
PE'NNANT, /. {pernon, French. ] 
1. A ſmall flag, enfign, or colour. 
2. A tackle for hoiſting things oa board. 
PE'NNATED. . [ pennatus, Latin. ] 
1. Winged. 
2. Pennated, among botaniſts, are thoſe 
leaves of plants that grow directly one againſt 
another on the ſame rib or ſtalk; as thoſe of 


ath and walnut-tree. Quincy. 
PE'NNER. /. [ from pen.] 

1. Writer. 

2. A pencaſe. | Ainſworth. 


PE'NNILESS. a. [from penny. ] Moueyleſa; 
oor j wanting money. 

PE'NNON. /. | pernnon, FN A ſmall 
flag er colour. bakſpeare. 

PE'NNY. / plural pee. | penix, —_— 

1. A ſmail coin; of which twelve make athil- 

ling: a penny is the radical denomination 

from which Englith coin is numbered. 

2. Proverbially. A ſmall fum. Shakſpeare. 
3. Money in general. Dryden. 
PE'NNYROYAL, or pudding-grafe. . pule- 

ium, Latin. | A plant. Miller. 
PENNYWEI HT. / \ perny and' weight. ] 

A weight containing twenty-tour grains troy 

weiht. Arbuthnot. 
PE'NNY WISE. a. | perny and wi/e. } Saving 

of ſmall ſums at the hazard of larger z/ nig- 
rdly on improper oocaſfhons. Bacon. 
P NNY WORTH. / pci and werb. 

1. As much as is bought for a penny. 

2. Any purchaſe ; any thing bought or fold 

for money. South. 

3. Something advantageouſly bought; a pur- 
chaſe got for leſs than it is worth. Dryden. 


4 A mall quantity. Su. 
PE'NSILE. 2. [ perfilis, Latin. ] 
' 1. Hanging; tuſpended, Bacon. 


2. Supported above the grounds . Prior, 


PEN 


PE'NSILENESS. V | from penſle.] The ſtate 
of hanging. 
PENSION. / [ per fon, Fr.] An allowance 


made to any one without an equivalent. Add. 


To PENSION. v. a. {irom the noun. ] To 


ſupport by an arbitrary allowance. A. 


PE'NSIQNARY. a. [ penſconnaire, French. ] 
Maintained by penſions, Donne. 
PE'NSLONER. / [ irom perfoon. ] 
1. One who is ſu ported by an allowance paid 
at the of another; a dependant. Caller. 


2, A ſlave of ſtate hired by a ſtipend to obey 


his maſter. Pope. 
PENSIVE. a. pen, Fr. penſfvo, Italian. ] 
Sorrowiully thought ul; lorrowful ; mourn- 
fully ſerious; melancholy. Pope. 
PE'NSIVELY. ad. With, melancholy; for- 
rowlully ; with gloomy feriouſnefs. Spenſer. 
PE'NSIVENESS. /. [ from penfive. ] Melan- 
choly ; ſorrowfulnets. Hooker. 
PENT. part. paſſ. of per. Shut up. Dryden. 


PENTACA'PSULAKR. a. [ils and ca lar.]- 


Having five cavities. 
PE'NTACHORD. / LU and xc. An 


inttrument with tive ſtrings. 


PENTAE'DROUS. a: {nie and 1 Hav 
20d 


ing five fides. - ward, 
PE'NTAGON. V [wile and yore. ] A figure 
with five angles. 
PENTA'GONAL. a. { from pentagom. ] Quin- 
e having five angles. Woodward. 


NTA'METER. / | pentametrum, Latin. 


A Latin verſe of tive feet. Addiſon. 
PENTA'NGULAK. a. [ile and angular.] 

Five cornered. Grew. 
PENTAPE'TALOUS. a. Crit and ztra%or Þ 

Having five petals or leaves, 
PE'NTASPAST. {, [ils and onda] An 


engine with five pullies. 


PENTA'STICK. V {mile and fy] A 


compoſition conſiſting of five verſes. 
PE'NTASTYLE. V (e and n.] In 
architecture, a work in which are five rows 
of columns. | | 4 
PE'NTATEUCH. // us and r83yor. The 
tive books of Motzs. Bentley. 
PENTECOS T. | nevierogt; pertacofte, Fr.] 
1. A feaſt among the Jews. Calmet. 
2. Whitſuntide. 
PENTECO'STAL. a. [from penteceft. | Be- 
longing to Whitſuntide. Sanderſon. 
PE'NTHOUSE. / ent, from pente, Fr. 
and houſe. ] A thed hanging out aſlope from 
the main wall. Knolles.. 
PE'NTICE. / [ pendice, Italian.] Afioping 
roof. Horton. 
PE'NTILE. /. gent and tile.) A tile formed 
to cover the floping part of the roof. Moxer. 
PEN wp. pert. a. | pert, from pen, and 2. 
Shut-up. Shakſpeare. 
PENU'LTIMATE. . [ perultimus, Lat.] 
Laſt but one. 
PENU MBRA. . ene and umbra, Latin. 
' An impertect thadow; that part of the ſhadow 
which is half lighted.  * Newton. 
PENU'RIOUS. @, | from peruria, Latin. þ 
2 


Norton. 


Shatſpeare. 


Pre 
** + i OT — — * of * — 


— 2 —̃ — 


3 


' PENU'RIOUSN 


lant. 
PEP TICK. 4. Le.] What help» digel- 


24. A travelling ſurvey. - ; 
3. A diſtrict; limit of juriſdiftion. H«/yday . 


PER 


I. Niggardly ; ſparing ; not liberal; ſordid- 
ly mean. N Prior. 
2. Scantz not plentiful. Addiſen. 
PENU*RIOUSLY. ad. {from penurious.] 
Sparingly : not plentitully. | 
ESS. . [from penurious. ] 
1. Niggardlineſs ; parſimony. Addiſon. 
2. Scantineſs ; not plenty. 
PE'NURY. / Danni, Latin.) Poverty; 
indigence. | Hooker. 
PE'ONY./. Coen, Lat.] A flower. Mill. 
PE'OPLE. // pepe, Fr. populxs, Latin. 
I. A nation; thole who compoſe a commu- 


nity. Shakſpeare. 
2. The vulgar. | aller. 
3. The commonalty ; not the princes or 
nobles. Addiſon. 


4. Perſons of a particular claſs, Bacon. 
- 5. Men, or perſons in general. Arbuthnot, 

To PE'OPLE. v. a. [ peupler, French. ] To 

ſtock with inhabitants. rior. 

PE'PASTICKS. /.[-5raiw. ] Medicines which 

are good to help the rawneis of the ſtomach 
and digeſt crudities. 

PE'PPER. /. [ piper, Lat. poivre, Fr.] We 
have three kinds of prpper ; the black, the 
© white, and the long; which are three different 

fruits produced by chree diſtin plants. Hl. 

To PE'PPER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſprinkle with pepper. 
2. Tobeat; to mangle with ſhot or blows. $5. 

PE'PPERBOX. / per and box. | A box 

for halding pepper. Shakſpeare. 

PE'PPERCORN. / [ pepper and corn. Any 

thing of inconfiderable value. rior. 

PE'PPERMINT. /. | pepper and int.] Mint 

eminently hot. 

PE'PPERWORT. / [ pepper and wert.] A 


itler. 


Ainfeorth. 


tion. 
PERAC UTE. a. | peracutus, Latin. ] Very 


ſharp ; very violent. arvey. 
PERADVE'NTURE. ad. par aventure, Fr. | 
1. Perhaps; may be; by chance. Digby. 
2. Doubt; queſtion : not properly. South. 
To PERA'GRATE. v. @-{peragre, Latin.] 
To wander over; to ramble through. 
PERAGRA'TION. / [ from peragrate.] The 
act of paſſing through any ſtate or ſpace. old. 
To PERA'MBULATE. v.a.{perambulo, Lat.] 
1. To walk through. 
2. To ſurvey, by paſſing through. Davies. 
PERAMBULA'TI 6 N. /. from perambulate. | 
1. The act of paſſing throughwor wandering 
. over. 8 ; Bacon. 
Howel. 


PE'RCASE. ad. | par and ca/c. ] Perchance ; 
haps: not uſed. . Bacon. 
PE'RCEANT. @ [ pergant, Fr.] Piercing; 
netrating: obſolete. | Sper/er. 
PERCE'IVABLE. a. | from — er · 
ceptible ; ſuch as falls under perception. Lec. 
PERCE'LVABLY. ad. [from perceivable.] 


Ia ſuch manner as may be obſerved or know. 


PER 

Ts PERCEVVE. v. a. [perei io, Latin.) 
1. To diſcover by ſome ſenſible effects. She. 
2. To know; t6 obſerve. Locke. 
3. To be affected by. Bacon. 
PERCEPTIBYLITY. / [ from perceptible. ] 
1. The ſtate of being an object of the ſenſes 

or mind; the ſtate of being perceptible. 
2. Perception ; the power of perceiving : not 
roper. | More. 
PERC E'PTIBLE. a. [perceptible, Fr. per- 
ceptus, Latin.) Such as may be known or 
.obſerved. Bacon. 
PERCE'PTIBLY. ad. ¶ from perceptible. | In 
ſuch a manner as may be perceived. Pope. 

PERCE'PTION. F. [ perceptio, Latin. ] 
1. The power of perceiving; knowledge; 
conſcioutneſs. Bentley. 

2. The act of perceiving ; obſervation. 
3. Notion ; idea. Hale. 
4. The ſtate of being aſſected by ſomething. 
| Bacon. 
PERCE'PTIVE. a. | perceptuws, Lat.] Having 
the power of perceiving. lanville. 
PERCEPTTIVITY. {| irom —— oa 
er of perception or thinking. Locke. 
PERCH. /. | perca, Latin; perche, French. J 
A fiſh ot prey : he has a hooked or hog back, 
which is armed with ſtiff briſtles, and all his 
(kin armed with thick hard ſcales. Walton. 
PERCH. / [ pertica, Latin; perche, French. ] 
1. A mealure of five yards and a half; a pole. 
2. | perche, French. ] Something on which 
birds rooſt or ſit. Dryden. 
To PERCH. v. . | percher, French; from the 
noun. ] To fit or rooſt as a bird. ＋ uh 
G 


To PERCH. v. 4. To place on a perch. Mere. 
PERCHA'NCE. ad. and chance. | Per- 
haps; peradventure. ter. 


PE RCHERS. / Paris candles uſed in England 
in ancient times; alſo the larger ſort of wax 
candles, which were uſually ſet upon the altar. 
PERCUPIENT. a. | percipiens, Latin. ] Per- 
ceiving; having the power of perception. 
PERCI'PIENT. /. One that has the power 
of perceiving. Glanville. 
PE'RCLOSE. /. [per and cleſe.] Concluſion; 
laſt part: obſolete, - Raleigh. 
To PE'RCOLATE. v. a. | percolo, Latin. ] 
To ftrain through. Hate, 
PERCOLA'TION. /. [from percolate.] The 
act of training; purification or ſeparation by 
ſtraining. ; Ray. 
To FERCU'SS. v. a. [ percufſus, Latin. ] To 


ſtrike. | con. 
PERCU'SSION. /. | perexfſio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of ſtriking; ſtroke. Newton. 

2. Effet of ſound in the ear. Rymer. 


PERCU'TIENT. / [percutiens, Lat.] Strik- 
ing; having the power to ſtrike. Bacon. 
PERDTITION. / [ perditio, Latin. ] 


1. Deſtruction; ruin; death. Bacon. 
2. Loſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Eternal death. Raleigh. 


PE'RDUE. ad, Cloſely; in ambuſh. Hudis. 
PE'RDULOUS. a. [from perde, Latin. ] Loſt; 
throwa away, _ , _, GBramball. 


PER 


PE'RDURABLE. a. { perdurable, Fr.) Laſting; 
long continued: not in uſe. FSbatſpeare. 
PE'RDUKABLY. ad. [from perdurad/e.] 
Laftiagly. Shakfpeare. 
PERDURA'TION. / [perdurs, Lat.] Long 
continuance. Ainſworth. 
PERE'GAL. a. [Fr.] Equal: obſolete. Sp. 
To PE'REGRINATE. v. . [ peregrinus, 
Lat.] To travel; to live in foreign countries. 
PEREGRINA'TION. / [ from peregs inus, 
L.] Travel; abode in foreign countries. Bent. 
PE'REGRINE. a. [ peregrinus, Latin. ] Fo- 
. reign ; not native z not domeſtick. Bacon. 
To PEREMPT. v. a. | perempius, Lat.] To 
kill; to cruſh, A law term. lie. 
PERE'MPTION. {.[ peremptio, Lat. peremp- 
tion, 4.5 Cruth ; extinction. Law term. 
PERE'MPTORILY. ad. { from peremptory. ] 
Abſolutely ; poſitively ; ſo as to cut off all 
further debate. Clarendon. 
PERE'MPTORINESS, / [from peremprory. ] 
Poſitiveneſs ; abſolute deciſion; dogmatiim. 
Government of the Tongue. 
PERF'MPTORY. a. [ peremptorius, low Lat.] 
Dogmatical ; abſolute; ſuch as deſtroys all 
further expoſtulation. South. 
PERE'NNIAL. a. [ perennis, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting through the year. Cheyne. 
2. Perpetual; unceaſing. Harvey. 
PERE'NNITY. /. [ from perennitas, Latin. ] 
Equality of laſting through all ſeaſons ; per- 
tuity. Derham. 
PE'RFECT. a. [perfetus, Lat. parfait, Fr.] 
1. Complete; conlummate; finiſhed; nei- 
ther deſective nor redundant. Hooker. 
2. Fully informed; fully ſkilful. Shatſpeare. 
3. Pure; blameleſs ; clear; immaculate. S. 
4. Confident ; certain. Shakſpeare. 
To PE'RFECT, v. 4. Lege from per- 
cio, Latin; par faire, French. ] 
1. To finiſh ; to complete; to conſummate ; 
to bring to its due ſtate. alley. 
2. To make ſkilful ; to inſtru fully. Shak. 
PE'RFECTER. / [ from perfe@. ] One that 


makes perfect. Pope. 
PERFE'CTION, {.[ perfe#io, Lat. perfection, 
French, 


1. The ſtate of being perſect. Milton. 
2. Something that concurs to produce ſu- 
preme excellence. Dryden. 
3. Attribute of God. Atterbury. 
To PERFE'CTIONATE. v. a. [perfe&tionner, 
French. ] To make perſect ; to advance to 
rfection: not uſed. Dryden. 
PERFE'CTIVE. a. [ from perfect.] Conducing 
to bring to perfection. 8 Ray. 
PERFE'CTIVELY, zd. In ſuch a manner as 
brings to perfection. Grew. 
PE'RFECTLY. ad. [ from perfect.] 
I. In the higheſt degree of excellence. 
2. Totally ; completely. Boyle. 
3. Exactly ; accurately. Locke. 
PE'RFECTNESS. /. [ from perfect.] 
1. Completeneſs ; perfection. 
1. Goodneſs ; virtue. Coleffians. 
3- Skill, Shakſpeare. 


PER 
dus, . Ade, "my 
1. Treacherous ; falſe to cruſt; guilty 
violated taith, Widow and Cat. 
2. Exprefling treachery ; proceediag trom 
treachery. | Milton. 
PERFI'DIOUSLY. ad. Treacherouſly ; by 
breach of faith. Hudibras. 
PEKFI'DIOUSNESS. F[. r 
The quality of being perfidious. Tillotſon. 
PE'&FIDY. / [perfidia, Lat. perfidie, Fr.] 
Treachery ; want of laith; breach of faith. 
PE'RFLABLE. a. ¶ from per fo, Latin.] Have 
ing the wind driven through. 
To PE'RFLATE. v. a. | perflo, Latin.] Te 
blow through. | Arbuthnot, 
PERFLA'TION. /. [ from perflare. ] The act 
of blowing through. Wwodward. 
To PE'RFORATE. v. a. [ perfore, Lat.] To 
ierce with a tool; to bore. chmore. 
PERFORA'TION. / [ from perforate.} 
Dore. 
Ray. 


PERFI'DIOUS. a. 


1. The act of piercing or boring. 
2. Holz ; place bored. a 
PERFORA'TOR. /. Cd inns The 
inſtrument of boring. Larp. 
PERFO'KCE. ad. | per and force.] By vio- 
lence ; violently. Shak/peare. 
To PERFO'RM. v. a. [ performare, Ital.] To 
execute; todo; to dilcharge; to achieve an 
undertaking ; to accompliſh. Sianey. 
To PERFO'RM. v. x. To ſucceed in aa at- 


tempt. Watts. 
PERFO*RMABLE. a. from perform.) Prac- 
ticabie ; ſuch as may be done. TOWN. 
PERFORMANCE. { trom perform. ] 
1. Completion of ſomething deſigned ; exe- 
cution of ſomething promiſed. South, 
2. Compoſition ; work. Dryden. 
3. Action; ſomething done.  Shatſpeare. 
PERFO'RMER. /. [ from perform. 
1. One that performs any thiag. SH prare. 
2. It is generally applied to one that makes 
a publick exhibition of his ſkill. 
To PE'RFRICATE. v. . [ perfrico, Latin.] 
To rub over. h 
PERFU'MATORY. a. ¶ from perfume.] That 
does perfume. 
PERFU'ME. /. [parfume, French.] 
1. Strong odour ot ſweetneſs uſed to give 
ſcents to other things. Bacon. 
2. Sweet odour; fragrance. ope. 
To PERFU'ME. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſcent ; to impregnate with ſweet ſcent. Pope. 
PERFU MER. / | from perfume. ] One whoſe 
trade is to fell things made to gratify the ſcent. 
PERFU'NCTORILY. ad.[ perfanFeorit, Lat.] 
Careleſly ; negligently; in fuch a manner as 
to ſatisfy external form. Clarendon. 
PERFU'NCTORY. . [ perfen#orie, _— 
Slight ; careleſs ; negligent. MHWeoodward. 
To PERFU'SE. v. a. Juen, Latin. ] To 
tincture; to overſpread. flarvey. 
PERHA'PS. ad. [per and bap.] Peradven- 
ture; it may be. Smith, 
PE'RIAPT. J Amulet; charm 


C wigiür re.] 


worn as 2 againſt diſeaſes or miſ- 
chief. 
2 


8 5259 care. 
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PERICA'RDIVUNML J. Tuned and nag ; peri- 


carde, Fr.] A thin membrane of a comck 


figure that reſembles a purſe, and contains 
the heart in its cavity. wincy. 


PERICA'RPIUM. / [meg and sag peri- 


carpe, Fr. ] A pellicle or thin membrane en- 


compaſſing the fruit or grain of a plant. Ray. 
PERICLITA*TION. / [ from periclitor, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being in danger. 
2. Trial; experiment. 
PERICRA'NIUM. / [from v and craxium.] 
Themembrane that covers the ſkull. Quincy. 
PERI'CULOVUS. a2. [ periculeſus, 5 Dan- 
erous ; jeopardous; hazardous. raotun. 
PERIE'RGY. /. (zen and igyor.] Needleſs 
caution in an operation; unneceſſary diligence. 
PERIGE'E. J. | maps and yi; perigee, Fr.] 
PERIG E'UM. at point in the heavens, 
wherein a planet is ſaid to be in its neareſt 
diſtance pothble from the earth. Harris. 
PERIHE'LIUM. J [zi and zug; peri- 
belie, Fr. ] That point of a planet's orbit, 
wherein it is neareſt the ſun. Harris, 
PE'RIL. / {peril, Fr. perike!, Dutch. 
1. Danger; hazard ; jeopardy. aniel. 
_ 2. Denunciation; danger denounced. Shak, 
PE'RILOUS. a. [ perilexx, Fr. from peril. ] 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; full of danger. 
2. It is uſed by way of emphaſis, or ludicrous 
exaggeration of any thing bad. Fiudibras. 
3. Smart; witty ; parlous. Shak ſpeare. 
PE'RILOUSLY. ad. Dangerouſly. 
PE'RILOUSNESS. / Dangeroutneſs. 
PERI'METE R. /. T Tepl and juergte. The com- 
paſs or ſum of all the fides which bound any 
figure, whether rectilinear or mixed, Newton. 
PE'RIOD. / [periede, Fr. wagiodes.] 


1. A circuit. 


2. Time in which any thing is performed, ſo 


as to begin again in the fame manner. Watts. 
3. A itated number of years; a round of 
time, at the end of which the things com- 
priſed within the calculation ſhall return to 
the ſtate in which they were at the beginning. 

F Holder. 
4. The end or concluſion. Addiſon. 
5. The ſtate at which any thing terminates. 


Such/ing. 
6. Length of duration. Bacen. 
7. A complete ſentence from one full ſtop to 
another. Ben Tonſon. 


8. A courſe of tranſactions memorably ter- 
minated : as, the pericds of an empire. 
To PE! RIO PD. v. a, {from the noun. ] To put 
an end to. A bad word. Shakſpeare. 
PERIO'DICAL.? a. | periadigue, French ; 
PERIO'DICK. ; from period, | 
1. Circular; making a 'circuit; making a 
revolution. a At.. 
2. Happening by revolution at ſome ſtäted 
time. Lentitey. 
3. Regular; performing ſome action ut ſtated 
times. Addiſon. 
4. Relating to periods or revolutions. Broton. 
PERIO'DICALLY: ad. {from pericdics!, | At 
Rated periods. Broc me. 


 PERIPNEU'MONIA. 


PER 
PERIO'STEUM. / [+8 and del,] All the 
bones are covered with a very ſenfible mem- 
brane, called the periofteum. Cheyne. 
PERTPHERY. / (ve and gigs] Circum- 
ference. Harvey. 
To PERI'PHRASE. . a. [periphraſer, Fr.] 
To expreſs one word by many ; to expreſs by 
circumlocution. | 
PERTPHRASIS, /. [zs&ipgncrs ; peripbraſe, 
Fr.] Circumlocution ; uſe of many words 
* reſs the ſenſe of one. Watts. 
PERIPHRA'STICAL. a. | from periphrafis.] 
Circumlocutory ; expreſſing the ſenſe of one 
word in many. 
PERIPNEU'MONY, e 
An iuflammation o 
the lungs. Arbuthnot. 
To PE'RISH. v. „. [perir, Fr. pereo, Lat.] 
1. To gie ; to be deſtroyed; to be loſt; to 
come tõ nothing. Locke. 
2. To be in a perpetual ſtate of decay. Lecke. 
3. To be loſt eternally. Mereton. 
To PE'RISH. v. a. To deſtroy ; to decay; 
not in uſe. Collier. 
PE'RISHABLE. a. [from periſb.] Liable to 
eriſh ; ſubjeR to decay; of ſhort duration. 
PERISHA RLENESS. /. Liableneſs to be de- 
ſtroyed ; liableneſs to decay. Locle. 
PERISTA'LTICK. a. [ wrzigthaw. Peri 
.taltick motion is that vermicular motion of 
the guts, which is made by the contraction of 
the ſpiral fibres, whereby the excrements are 
prefſed downward and voided. Qn. 
PERISTE*RION, / The herd vervain. 
PERISTY'LE. / [perifiile, Fr.] A circular 
range of pillars, Arbuthnot. 
PE'RISYSTOLE. /. e and evpoxa.] The 
pauſe or interval between the two motions of 
the heart or pulſe. 
PERITONE'UM. / [ mezmfvaray. | This hes 
immediately under the muſcles of the lower 
belly, and is a thin and ſoft membrane, which 
encloſes all the bowels, _ Wiſeman. 
PE'RJURE. V [perjurns, Lat.] A perjured 
or forſworn perion: not in uſe. Shakſp. 
To PE'RJURE. v. a. [perjuro, Latin. ] To 
forſwear; to taint with perjury. Shakſpeare. 
PE'RJURER. / [from perjure.] One that 
ſwears falſely. Spenſer. 
PERJURY. /. [perjariam, __ Falſe 
oath. Shakſpeare. 
PE'RIWIG. J. [perruque, French. j Adſciti- 
ti ous hair; hair nonatural,, worn by way of 
ornament or concealment of baldneſs. St. 
To PE'RIWIG: v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
dreſs in talſe hair. Swift. 
PERIWINKLE. / 
t. A ſmall ſhellfiſh; a kind of fiſh fnail. 
2. A plant. Bacon. 
To PERK. v. . [from perch, Sinner, | To 
held up the head with an affected r | 
9e. 
Ty PERK vv. a, To dreſs; to prank. Sa 
PERK. . Pert; briſk; airy: obfolete. Sp. 
PE'RLOUS. a. { ſrom perilots. ] Dangerous; 
full of hazard. Spenſer, 


* 


PER 


P E R 


PE'RMACY. / A little Turkiſh boot. 

PE RMANENCE. 

PE'RMANENCY.t 7. [ from permanent. |] 
1. Duration; - confiſtency ; continuance in 
the ſame tate; laſtingneſs. Hate. 
2, Continuance in reſt, Bentley. 

PERMANENT. a. | permanent, Latin.] 

1. Durable; not decayiag; unchanged. 

Hooler. 

2. Of Tong continuance. Kettlewell. 
PE'RMANENTLY. ad. [from permanent.] 

Durably ; laſtingly. Beyle. 
PERMA'NSION. /. [ from permanes, Latin. ] 

Continuance. Brown. 
PE'RMEABLE. 4. {from per mee, Latio. ] 

Such as may be paſted through. Boyle. 
PE'RMEANT. 4. roma Latin.] Patling 

through. roten. 

To PE'RMEATE. v. a. [per mes, Latin. ] To 

aſs through. Woodward. 

PERMEA'TION. J. from permeate.] The 
act of paſliug through. 

PERMI'SCIBLE. a. [from permiſees, Latin, ] 
Such as may be mingled. a 

PERMI'SSIBLE. a. fr Lat.] What 

1 K permitted. 

MISSION. Van, Fr. permifſus, 
7 Allowance grant of liberty. Milton. 
PERMT'SSIVE. 3. { from permitto, Latin. ] 

1. Grantiag liberty, not tavour; not hinder- 

ing, though not approving. Milton. 

2. Granted ; ſuffered without hinderance ; 

not authorized or favoured. Milton. 

PERMI'SSIVELY. ad. By bare allowance; 
without hinderance. 

PERMI'STION. /. [| permiffzs, Latin. } The 
act of mixing. 

To PERMI'T. v. 4. . 

1. To allow without command. ocher. 

2. To ſuiſerwithoutauthorizing or approving. 

3. To allow; to ſuffer. ache. 

4. To give up; te reſign. - Dryden. 
PERMIT. /. A written permiflion from an 

officer for wanſporting of goods trom place to 

place, ſhowing the duty on them to have been 


paid. 

PERMI'TTANCE. / | from permit. ] Allow- 
ance ; permithon. A bad word. Derbam. 

PERMI'XTION. /. | from permiftus, Lat.] 
The act of mingling; the Rate of being 
miagled. Brerewood. 

PERMUTA'TION. /. | permutation, Fr. 
permutatio, Latin.} Exct;auge of one for 
another. 3 ay. 

To PERMU'TE.v. a. [ permuto, Lat. permuter, 
Fr. ] To exchange. 

PERMU'TER. / [ permutant, French. ] An 
exchaoger ; he who permutes. 

PERNTICIOUS. a. { pernicis/us, Latin] 
1. Miichievous in the higheſt degree; da- 
ſtructive. Shakſpeare. 
2. [pernix, Lat.] Quick: not uſed. Ailton. 


PERNI'CIOUSLY. ad. Dettrutively ; miſ- 


chievouſly ; ruinouſty. Shakſpeare. 
PERNI'CLOUSNESS. / | from pernicious. ] 
The quality of being pernicious, 


_- down. 


To PE'RPETRATE. v. 4. 


Bacon. 


PER 


PERNIT'CITY. / [from pernix.] ae” 


celerity. iy. 
PERORKRA'TION. / [| peroratio, Latin. | The 
concluſion of an oration. mart. 


To PERPE'ND: v. a. [ perpends, Latin. } To 


weigh in the mind; to conſider attentively. Sh. 


PERPE'NDER. /. [perpigne, Fr.] A coping. 


itone. : 
PE'RPENDICLE. / [perpendicule, Fr. 
perpendicu/um, Latin.) Any thing hanging 


down by a ſtraight line. | 
[perpendiculairey 


PERPENDI'CULAR. a. 
Fr. 5 Lat.] 
1. Croitiug any other line at right angles. 
| Newton. 

2. Cutting the horizon at right gies. Prown. 
PERPENDICULAR. 7. A line croſſing the 

horizon at right angles. Woodward. 
PERPENDICULARLY. ad. 

1. In ſuch a manner as to cut another line at 

right angles. 

2. In the direction of a ſtraight line up and 
More. 
PERPENDICULA'RITY. / { from perpen- 

dicular. | The ftate of being perpendicular. 

Waits. 

PERPE'NSION. / [from perpend.] Confi- 
deration : not in uſe. Brown, 

[ perpetro, Lat.] 

To commit; to act. Always in an ill ſenſe. 
PERPETRA'TION. /. | from perpetrate.] 

1. The act of committing a crime. Motten. 

2. A bad action. King Charles, 


.PERPE'TUAL. a. { perpetze!, Fr. per petuur, 


Latin.] 
1. Never ceaſing; eternal with reſpect to fu- 
turity. 5 Dryden. 


2. Continual; uninterrupted ; perennial. Ar. 
3. Perpetual ſcrew. A ſcrew which acts 
againſt the teeth of a wheel, and continues 
its action without end. Wilkins. 
PERPE'TUALLY. ad. [ſrom perpetval.] 
Conſtantly ; continually ; inceſſantly. New. 
To PERPE'TUATE. v. a, | perpetuo, Lat.] 
1. To make perpetual; to preſerve from ex- 
tinction; to eternize. Addiſm. 
2. To continue without ceſſation or luter- 
miſſion. Hammond. 
PERPETUA'TION. / [from perperuate.] 
The act of making perpetual; inceiſant con- 


tinuance. Brown, 


 PERPETUITY. / f perpetzitas, ren 
oer. 


1. Duration to all futurity. 
2. Exemption from intermiſſion or ceſſation. 
Holder. 
3. Something cf which there is no end. Pope. 
To PERPLE'X. v. a. | perplexus, Lais. 
1. To diſturb with doubttul notions; to en- 
tangle; to make anxious; to teaſe with ſuſ- 
pence or ambiguity; to diſtract. Dryden. 
2. To make intricate; to involve to com- 
plicate. Adaſſen. 
3. To plague; to vex: not uſed. Granville. 
PERPLE'X. a. | perplex, Fr. perplexus, Lat.] 
latricate ; difficult. Perplexed is the word 
in ule, | 


Granvilte. 


PER 


PERPLE'XEDLY. ad. [from perplexed) In- 
tricately z with 19volution, 
PERPLE'XEDNESS. /. [ from perplexed. ] 
1. Embarrafſment; aaxiety. 
2. Intricacy ; involution; difficulty. Lecke. 
PERPLE'XITY. / [ perplexite, 4 | 
1. Anxiety; diſtraction of mind. Spenſer. 
2. Entanglement; intricacy. Stilling fleet. 
PERPOTA'TION.'/. {per and poro, Latin. ] 
The att of drinking largely. 
PE'RQUISITE, / [ perguiftus, Lat.] Some- 
thing gained by a place or office over and 
above the ſettled wages. Addiſon. 
PE'RQUISITED. 2. { from perquifite. | Sup- 
plied with perquiſites. Savage. 
PERQU ISI'TION, fe [perquifitus, Latin. ] An 
accurate inquiry; a thorough ſearch. Ainſw. 
PE'RRY. [ poire, Fr. from poire.] Cider made 
of pears. Mortimer. 
To PE'RSECUTE. wv. a. [ perſecuter, French; 
perſecutus, Latin. ] 
1. To haraſs with penalties ; to purſue with 
malignity. As. 
2. To purſue with repeated acts of vengeance 
or enmity.. Dryden. 
3. To importune much. 
PERSECU'TION. /. [ perſecution, French ; 
perſecutio, _ 
1. The act or practice of perſecuting. Add. 
2. The ſtate of being perſecuted. Sprat. 
PE'RSECUTOR. /. [ perſecuterr, Fr. from 
perſecute | One WhO haratles others with 
continued malignity. Milton. 
' PERSEVE'RANCE. / [ perſeutrance, Fr, 
perſeverantia, Lat. | 
1. Perſiſtence in any deſign or attempt; ſtea- 
dineſs in purtuits; conſtancy in progreſs. X. C. 
2. Continuance in a ſtate of grace. Hamm. 
PERSEVE'RANT. a. f perſeverant, French; 
erſeverans, Lat.] Perſiſting; conſtant. 


7 PERSEVE'RE. v. . | perſeverso, Lat. per- 


feverer, Fr.] To perſiſt in an attempt; not 
to give over ; not to quit the deſign. Wake. 

PERSEVE'RINGLY. ad. | trom perſevere. | 
With perſeverance. 


To PERSI'ST. v. v. [perfifts, Lat. perfifter, 


French.] To perſevere; to continue frm ; 
not to give over. | South, 
PERSI'STANCE. J (from perl. Pe, ,- 
PERSI'STENCY. ence ſeems more proper. ] 
1. The ſtate of perſiſting; ſteadineſs; con- 
ſtancy ; perſeverance in good or bad, C. of T. 
2. eyes f obduracy; contumacy. Shak, 
PERSI'STIVE. 
not receding from a purpoſe ; perfevering.S5, 
PERSON. / [ perſonne, Fr. perſona, Lat.] 
1. Individual or particular mas or woman. 
2. Man or woman conſidered as oppoſed to 
things, or diſtin from them. Sprat. 
3. Individual; man or woman. Pearſon. 
4. Human being, conſidered with reſpect to 
mere corporal exiſtence. Dryden. 
Man or woman conſidered as preſent, act- 
ing or ſuffering, Shakſpeare. 
6. A general looſe term for a human being ; 
ene ; a man. | Clarifſe. 


a. [ from per. _ 3 


PER 
7. One's ſelf; not a repreſentative. Dryden. 


8. Exteriour appcarance. Sal peare. 
9. Man or woman repreſented in a fictitious 


dialogue. Baker. 
10. Character. . Hayward. 
11. Character of office. South. 


12. [In grammar. ] The quality of the noun 

that modifies the verb. South, 
PE'RSONABLE. a. [| from per/on.] 

1. Handſome; graceful; of good appear- 


ance. Raleigh. 
2. [In law.] One that may maintain any 
plea in a judicial court. Ainſworth. 


PE'KSONAGE. / [ perſonage, Fr.] 

1. A confiderable perſon; a man or woman 
of eminence. Sidney. 
2. Exteriour appearance; air; ſtature. Hay. 
3. Character aſſumed. Addiſon. 
4. Character repreſented. Broome. 

* a. [ prrſonel, Fr. perſonalis, 

atin. 

1. Belouging to men or women, not tothings ; 
not real. | Hooker. 
2. AﬀeCting individuals or particular people; 
peculiar ; proper to him or her; relating to 
one's private actions or character. Rogers. 
3. Preſent ; not acting by repreſentative, $5. 
4 Exteriour ; corporal. Addiſon. 
5. [In law. ] Something moveable ; ſome- 
thing appendant to the perſon, as money; 
not real, as land. Davies. 
6. [In grammar. ] A perſonal verb is that 
which has all the regular modifications of the 
three perſons; oppoſed to the imperſonal, 
that has only the third. 

PERSONA'LITY. /. [ from perſonal. ] The 
exiſtence or individuality of any one. Locke. 

PE'RSONALLY. ad. ex perſonal. | 
1. In perſon; in preſence ; not by repreſen- 


tative. Hooker. 
2. With reſpect to an individual ; particular. 
ly Bacon. 


3. With regard to numerical exiſtence, Rog. 
To PE'RSONATE. v. a. | from perſona, Lot] 

1. To repreſent by a fiftitious or aſſume 

character, ſo as to paſs for the perſon repre- 


ſented. Bacon, 
2. To repreſent by action or appearance; to 
act. Craſba tw. 
3. To pretend hypocritically. Swift. 
4. To counterfeit ; to feign. Hammond. 
5. To reſemble. Shakſpeare. 


6. To make a repreſentative of, as in pic- 
ture : out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 
7. To deſcribe * out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 
PERSONA'TION. / [ from perſonate. | Coun- 
terfeiting of another perſon. Bacon. 


PERSONIFICA'TION. /. [from perſonify.] 


Proſopopœia; the change of things to per- 
ſons : as, Confufion heard his voice. 

To PERSO'NIFY. v. a. | from perſon. ] To 
change from a thing to a perſon. _. 

PE'RSPECTIVE. / [ per ſpe if, Fr. perſpi- 

cio, Latin. | 

1. A glaſs through which things are viewed. 

ag Temple. 


PER 
2. The ſcience by which things are ranged in 


picture, according to their appearance in 
their real ſituation. Addiſon. 
3. View; viſta. Dryden. 


PE'RSPECTIVE. a. Relating to the ſcience 
of vifion'; optick ; optical. Bacon. 
PERSPICA'CLOUS. a. [ perſpicax, Latiu.] 
Quickfighted ; ſharp of 115 Brown. 
PEKSPICA'CIOUSNESS. /. (Rm 
4 — — uickneſs of fight. — 
SPICA'CITY. /. | perſpicacite, French. 
Quickneſs of fi bes r Brown. 
PERSPI'CIENCE. A [perſpiciens, Latin.] 
The act of looking ſharply. 
PE'RSPICIL. / * Latin. ] A 
glaſs through which things are viewed ; an 
optick au 


laſs. Craſhaw. 
PERSPICU'ITY. / [ perſpicuits, French. ] 
1. Tranſparency; trauflucency ; diaphaneity. 
Brown. 
2. Clearneſs to the mind; eaſineſs to be un- 
derſtood ; freedom from obſcurity or ambi- 
guity. Locke. 
.PERSPI'CUOUS. @ C,] Ly 
1. Tranſparent; clear; ſuch as may be ſeen 
through; diaphanous ; tranſlucent. Peacham. 
2. Clear to the underftanding ; not obſcure; 
not ambiguous. Sprat, 
PERSPI'CUOUSLY. ad. [from perſpicuors. | 
Clearly ; not obſcurely. Bacon. 
PE RSPI'CUOUSNESS. J. [ from perſpicu- 
our. ] Clearneſs ; treedom from obſcurity. 
PERSPI'RABLE. a. [ trom per/ſpire. ] 
1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular 
pores. Arbuthnot. 
2. Perſpiring : not proper. Bacon. 
PERSPIRA'TION, /. ſtrom perſpire. ] Ex- 
cretion by the cuticular pores. Arbuthmt. 
PERSPI'RATIVE. a. I from perſpire. ] Per- 
forming the act of peripiration. 
To PERSPI“RE. v. x. [per/pre, Latin. ] 
1. To perform excretion bythe cuticular p res. 
2. To beexcreted by the ſkin. Arbuthnot. 
To PERSTRI'NGE. v. a. | perftringo, Latin. ] 
To graze upon; to glance upon. 
PERSUA'DABLE. a. [ from perſuade. ] Such 
as may be perſuaded. 
To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [ perſuades, Latin. ] 
1. To bring to any particular opinion. Wake. 
2. To influence by argument or expoſtulation. 
Perſuaſion ſeems rather applicable to the paſ- 
ſions, and argument to the reaſon ; but this 
is not always obſerved. Sidney. 
3. To inculcate by argument or expoſtula- 
tion. ay aylor. 
4. To treat by perſuaſion : not in uſe. $5, 
PERSUA'DER. {T[ifom perſuade.) One who 
influences by perſuaſion an importunate ad- 
viſer. We: Bacon. 
PERSUA'SIBLE- 8 Fperſuaftbilis, Lat.] To be 
influenced by perfuaſign. Cv. of Tongue 
PERSUA'SIBLENESS. / [ trom perſuaſible.] 
The quality af being flexible by perſuaſion. 
PERSUA'SION. f. | perſuaſion, French; from 
petſraſut, Lat.] 
1. The act of perſuading ; the act of iuflu- 


E 


PER 

encing by expoſtulation ; the act of gaining 

or attempting the paſſioas. way. 

2. The ſtate of being perfuaded ; opinion. 
PERSUA'SIVE. a. { prrſuafif, Fr. ſrom per- 

ſuade. | Having the power of perſuading ; 

having influence on the paflions. Hooker, 
PERSUA'SIVELY. ad. ſtrom perſuaſive. ] 


In fuch a manner as to perſuade. Milton. 
PERSUA'SIVENESS. /. | from 7 
Influence on the paſſions. ammoncd. 


PERSUA'SORY. a. | perſuaſorixs, Latin. ] 


Having the to periuade. Yown. 
PERT. a. | pert, Welſh. ] 
1. Lively; briſk ; ſmart. Milton. 


2. Saucy; petulant; with bold and garrulous 
loquacity. | Collier, 
To PERTA'IN. v. u. [pertineo, Latin. J To 
belong ; to relate. Peacbam. 
PERTEREBRA'TION.F [per and terebra» 
tio, Lat.] The act of boring through. Ainfjw, 
PERTINA'CIOUS. a. | from pertizax, Lat.] 
1. Obſtinate ; ſtubbora; perverſely reſolute. 


Walton. 

2. Reſolute ; conſtant ; ſteady. South. 
PERTINA'CIOUSLY. ad. Obſtinately 
ſtubbornly. King Charles. 
PERTINA'CITY. . | pertinacia, 
PERTINA'CIOUSNESS. : Latin; from 

per tinacious.] 

I. Obſtizacy ; ſtubbornneſs. Brown. 


2. Reſolution ; conſtancy. 

PE'RTINACY. /. trom pertinax, Latin. 
1. Obſtinacy ; tubbornueſs ; perſiſtency. 
2. Reſolution ; ſteadineſs; conſtancy. Tay. 

PE'RTINENCE. 2 / from pertines, Latin. ] 

PE'RTINENCY. 5 Juſtneſs of relation tothe 
matter in hand; propriety to the purpoſe; 
appoſiteneſs. Bentley. 

PE'RTINENT. pertinent, L. pertinent, Fr. 
1. Related to the matter in hand ; juſt to th 
purpoſe ; not uſeleſs to the end propoſed ; 
appoſite. Bacon. 
2. Relating ; regarding; concerning. Hooker, 

PE'RTINENTLY. ad. | from pertinent.) Ap- 
poſitely ; to the purpole. Taylor. 

PE'RTINENTNESS. / Appoſiteneſs. 

PERTI'NGENT, a. | pertingens, Lat. Reach - 
ing to ; touching. 

PE'RTLY. ad. | from pert.] 
1. Briitkly ; ſmartly. . 
2. Saucily ; petulantly. Swift. 

PE'RTNESS. / [from pert.] 7 
1. Britk folly; faucineſs ; petulance. Pope, 
2. Petty livelineſs ;ſpritelineſs without force, 
digaity, or ſolidity. Watts, 

PERTRA'NSIENT. a. pertranfens, Latin. ] 
Paſſing over. 

Ts PERTU RB. 


7 PEK TU RBA TE. J ©* © Lperterbe, Lat) 
1, To diſquiet ; to diſturb ; to deprive of 
tranquillity. Sandys. 


2, To diſorder; to confuſe z to put out of 
regularity. Brown. 
PERTURBA'TION, / [ pertxrbatio; Latin. ] 
1. Diſquiet of mind; deprivation of tran- 
quillity, Ray. 


PER... 
2. Reſtleſſneſs of paſſions. 


Bacon. 


3. Diſturbance ;. diforder ; confuſion ; com- 


motion. Bacon. 
4. Caufe of diſquiet. Shakſpeare. 
| 15 Com motion of paſſions. Ben Jonſon. 
PERTURBA'TOUR./.[ perturbator, Latin. 

Bailer of commotious. 

PERTVU'SED. . [ pertuſus, Lativ.] Bored; 

punched; pierced with holes. f 
PERKTYU'SION. [from pertaſus, Latin.] 

1. The act of piercing or punching. A. 
2. Hole made by punchiag or piercing. Bac. 
To PERVA'DE. v. 2. { perwado, Latin, } 

1. To pals through an aperture; to per- 
meate. Blacl more. 

2. To paſs through the whole extenſion. Heut. 
| PERVA'SION. / [from pervade.] The att 

of pervadirg or paſſing through. Boyle. 
PE'RVEKSE. a. { prrvers, Fr. perverſus, Lat.] 

1. Diftorted from the right. Milton. 

2. Ovitizate in the wrong; ſtubborn ; un- 

tractable, D- yaden. 

3. Petulant; vexatious ; peeviſh ; deſirous to 

croſs and vex crols. Shakſprare. 
PERVE'RSELY. ad. With intent to vex; 

peeviſhly ; vexatiouſly ; ſpitefully; crolsly ; 
with petty malignity. Decay F Piety. 
PERVE'RSENESS. / from perver/e.] 

1. Petulance; peeviſhneſs; ſpiteful croilneſs. 
| Dome. 

2. Perverſion ; corruption: not in ule, Bar. 
. PERVE'RSION. /. | perverfion, Fr. | The act 

of perverting ; change to worſe. Swift. 
PERVE'RSITY./.[ perverfite, French. Per- 
verſencls; crofinets. Norris. 
To PERVE'RT. v. a. [ perverto, Latin. | 
- 4. To dutort from the true end or purpole. 
Milton. 

2. To corrupt; to turn from the right. MIt. 
PERVE'RKTER. / [trom pervert.] | 

1. One that changes any thing irum good to 

bad ; a corrupter. South. 


2. One who diſtorts any thing from the right. 


rpole. Stilling fleer. 
PERVE'RTIBLE. a. [| from pervert. } That 
may he eaſily perverted. Ainſworth, 


PERVICA'CIOUS. 8 Lat. ] Spite- 


fully obſtinate ; peeviſhly contumacious. CIa. 
PERVICA'CIOUSLY. ad. | from pervicaci. 
nr.] With ſpiteful obſtinacy. 
PERVICA'CIOUSNESS. ) JL. [| pervicacia, 
PERVICA'CITY. Latin; from per- 
PE'RVICACY. vicacious. | Spite- 
ful obſtinacy. | 
PE'RVIOUS. a. | pervizs, Latin. 
1. Admitting patlage ; capable of being per- 
meated. Ty. 
2. Pervading; permeating: not proper. Pr/or. 
PE'RVIOUSNESS. /. [ from pervious. | Qua- 
lity of almitting a patlage. Boyle. 
PE'RUKE. / [peruque; Fr.] A cap of talſe 
hair; a periwig. ifeman. 
7 PE'RUKE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
Areis in adfcititious hair. 
PERUKEMAKER. /. erte and maker. |] 


A maker ot perukes ; a wigmaker, 


PEN 


PERU'SAL. /. [from peruſe.] The add of 


reading. Atterbury, 
To PERU'SE. v. a. [ per and wſe.] . 

1. To read. Bacon. 

2. To oblerve ; to examine. Sbatpea-e. 


PERU SER. /. [from pere. ] A reader; ex- 
aminer. Wwodward. 
PESA'DE.F/. A motion a horſe makes in rear- 
ing. '  Farrier's Dick. 
PE'SSARY. V hire, French. ] An oblong 
form of medicine, made to thruſt up into the 
uterus. Arbuthnot. 
PEST. / [ e, Fr. polis, Lat.] 
1. Plague; peſtilence. Pope. 
2. Any thing miſchievous or deſtructive. Mi/. 
To PE'STER, v. a. C pefter, Fr.] 
1. To difturb; to perplex; to haraſs; to 


turmoil, . Swift. 
2. To encumber. Milton. 


PE'STERER / {from peer. ] One that peſ- 
ters or diſturbs. 
PE'STEROUS. a. | from pefter. } Encumber- 
ing; cumbertome. ? Bacon. 
PE'STHOUSE.F{. [ from peft and bowſe.} A 
holpital for perſons inſected with the plague. 
PESTI'FEROUS. a. [ from peftifer, Lana.) 
I. Deſtruftive ; miſchievous. Shakfpeare. 
2. Peſtilential ; malignant; infeftious. Arb. 
PESTILENCE. V Silence, Fr. peflilertia, 
Lat.] Plague; peſt ; contagious diſtemper. 
| Shakſpeare. 
PE'STI LENT.a.{ peftilent, Fr.peftitens, Lat.] 
I. Producing plagues 3 ma ignant. Bentley. 
2. Miſchi-vous ; deſthQive. Kolleg. 
PESTILE'NTIAL. a. [ peftilentiel, French. ] 
I. Partaking of. the nature ot  peſtiience ; 
producing peſtilence; inſectious;  contagi» 


ous. Wardward. 
2. Mitchievous ; deſtructiye ; pernicious. 
Szuth. 


PE'STILENTLY. ad.[ from peftilent. ] Mil 
chicvouſly; deſtruCtively. . 
PESTILLA'TION. {| pifti//zm, Latin. ] The 

act of breaking tn a mortar. Brown. 

PE'STLE. /. [piftiilum, Lat.] An inſtrument 

with which any thing is broken in a mortar, 

| Lecke, © 

PE'STLE of Pert. /. A gammon of bacon. 
PET. / [perhaps from petit, little. ] 

1. A flight paſſion ; a flight fit of peeviſh- 


. nets. L' Eftrange. 
2. A lamb taken into the houſe and brought 
up by hand. See Pzar. Hanmer. 


PE'TAL. / [werexor. ] Petal is a term in bo- 
tany, fſignitying thoſe fine coloured leaves 
that compole the flowers ofall plants. Quincy. 

PE'TALOUS. a. | from petal. ] Having petals. 

PE'TAR. 5 [petard, Fr. peta do, Italian. ] 

PE'TARD. { An engine of metal, almoſt inthe 
ſhape of a hat, about feven inches deep, and 
about five inches over at the mouth; when 
charged; it is applied to gates or barriers of 
places, to blow them up. SGA Hudibras. 

PETE'CHIAL, a. [from petechie, Latin. ] 
Peſtilentially ſpotted. Arbuthnot, 

PE'TERWORT. | [afcyren.] A plant. 


PE T 

PETIT. . French. } Small; little; inconſi- 
_ derable. | Seuth. 

PETITION. / [petitis, Lat.] 
1. Requeſt; intreaty ; ſupplication. Shak. 
2. Stugie branch or article ot a prayer. Dryd. 
To PETITION. v. a. | from the neun.] To 
- ſolicit; t ſupplicate. Addiſen. 
PETIT! ONARILY. ad. [ from petitionary. | 
By way of begging the queition. Freun. 

PETITIONARY. a. rom petition. ] 
1. Supplicatory; coming with petitions. $5. 
2. Containing petitions or requeits, Footer. 
PETI'TIONER. /. {rom pecition. ] One who 


offers a petition. South, 


-. PE'TITORY. a. [ petitoriue, Lat. petitoire, 


Fr.] Petitioning ; claiming the property of 


any thing. Ainſworth. 
PE'TRE. / | from petra, a ſtouc.] Nirre ; 
ſaltpetre. See NIT AE. Hayle. 


PETRE SCENT. a. | petreſcens, Latin. ] 
Growing ſtone z becomiug tone. Boyle. 
PETRIFA'CTION. V | from perriffo, Latin.] 
1. The act of turning to ſtone ; the fate ot 
being turned to ſtone. Brown. 
2. That which is made ſtone. Cheyne. 
PETRIFA'CTIVE. a. [ trom petrifacis, Lat] 
Having the power to form ſtone. B#rown. 
PETRIFICA'TION. / [ petrification, Fr.; 
from petrify.] A body tormed by changing 
other matter to ſtane. Bayle. 
PETRI'FICK. a. [petrrificus, Lat.] Having 
the power to change to itoue. Milton. 
To PE'TRIFY. v. a. | peirifier, French; pe- 
tra and fie, pay”. 
1. To change to ſtone, Woodward. 
2. To make callous, or obdurate. Towng. 


To PE'TRIFY, v. . To become ftone. Dry. 


PETROL, J- | petrole, French. ] A 
PETRO'LEUM. liquid birumen, black, 
floating on the water ot ſprings. Woodward. 
PE'TRONEL. / | petrinal, Fr.] A piitol; a 
ſmall gun uſed by a horſeman. Hlzdibrat. 
PE'TTICOAT. / [ petit and coat. ] The lower 
art of a woman's dreſs, Suckiing. 
PETTIFO'GGER.F. [| corrupted irom perti- 
wVoguer ; petit and voguer, F rench. ] A petty 
ſmali-rate lawyer. Swift. 
PE TTINESS. J [from petty. ] Smallnels ; 


inconſ{iderableneſs ; unimportance. Sh. 
PET TISIHI. 2. | from pct.] Frettul ; peeviſh. 
Creech. 


PE'TTISHNESS. / [ from pettifþ. | Fretful- 
neſs ; peeviſhneſs. Eh Collier. 
PE'TTITOES. / \ petty and tec. 
1. The feet of a ſucking pig. 
2. Feet in contempt. Shakſpeare. 
PE'TTO. /. [Italian,] The breaſt : ugura- 
tively, privacy. 
PETTY. a. | petit, Fr.] Small; inconſider- 
able ; inferiour ; little. Stilling fleet. 
PE"TULANCE.? F. [| petulance, Fr. petr- 
PETULANCY | lantia, Lat.] Saucinets ; 
peeviſhneſs ; wantonneſs. Clarendon. 
PE"TULANT. a. C petulanc, Lat-petulant, Fr.] 
1. Saucy ; perverſe; Watts. 
2. Wanton. Spectator. 


PH A 
PE'TULANTLY. ad. { front pe/u/avt.] With 


tulance ; with ſaucy pertneſs, a 
PEW, /. pape, Dutch. ] A ſeat encloſed in a 


church. Addiſon. 
PE'WET. / [piewit, Dutch. ] 

I. A watertowl. Carew. 

2. The lapwing. Ainſworth. 


PE'WTER. / { pearter, Dutch. 
1. A compound of metals; an artificial me- 
tal. Bacon. 
2. The plates and diſhes in a houſe. Adam. 

PE'WTERER. / | from pewter. ] A ſmith 
who works in pewter. Boyle. 

PHANO'MENON. / See PuzxoMENON. 
This has ſometimes pbænomena in the plural. 
[ paivopeerey. | An appearance in the works of 
nature. Newton, 

PHAGEDE'NA. / [ gayilana; from gay, 
to eat.] An ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of 
the humours eats away the fleſh. - | 

PHAGEDE'NICK. 2 {. [ phagedenique, Pr.] 

PHAGEDE'NOUS, : Eating ; corroding. 

Wiſeman. 

PHA'LANX. VC phalanx, Latin.] A troop of 
men cloſcly embodied. Pope. 

PHANT ASM. 2 /. Ceaslarna, qailaoia, 

PHANTA'SMA. ; phantaſme, pbantaſie, Fr.] 
Vain and airy appearance; fomethingappear- 


ing only to imagination. Raleigh. 
PHANTA'STICAL. See FAN T4811 
PHANTA'STICK. CAL + 
PHANTOM. { phantome, Fr.] 

1. A ſpectre ; an apparition. Atterbury. 

2. A tancied viſion. Ragers. 


PHARISAVICAL. a. ¶ from phariſee. } Ri- 
tual ; externally religious; from the ſe@ of 
the Phariſees, whoſe religion confiſted al- 
moſt wholly in ceremouies. Bacen. 

PHARMACEUTICAL. } a. [$aguazttlume;, 

PHARMACE'UTICK. trom agua 
Relating to the knowledge or art of pharm- 

acy, and preparation of medicines. | 

PHARMACO'LOGIST. / | qdeaxey and 
xi. | One who writes upon drugs. Heodwe. 

PHAKMACO'LOGY. {. | q=gaxor and aye. ] 
The knowledge ot drugs and medicines. 

PHARMACOPOE'IA. /. ed and 
Tote, A difpenſatory; a book containing 
rules tor the compoſition of medicines. 

PHARMACO'POLIST. F{. | $d4gaaxo and 
R. An apothecary ; one who ſells me- 
dicines. 

PHA'RMACY. [. ¶ from gdguaxry The aft 
or practice of prepariug medicines; the trade 
of an apothecary, Garth. 

PHA ROS. 2 / [from Pharos in Egypt.] A 

PHARE. f lighthouſe ; a lantern from the 
ſhore to direct failors, Arbuthbnot. 

PHARYNGO'TOMY,F/. | $apuyt and vie. 
The act of making an incifion into the wind- 
pipe, uſed when fome tumour in the throat 

inders reſpiration. 

PHA'SELS. / Neu.] French beans. Ain/. 
PHA'SIS, /. In the plural phaſes. [pac ; 
pode Fr.] Appearance exhibited by an 

y : as the changes of the moon. Cree: 


PHI 
PHASM. 7. Dee Appearance z ney 


fancied apparition. 
PHRE'ASANT. / {| phafianus, Lat.] A kind of 
wild cock. Pope. 
PHEER. / A companion. See FIR. Sper/. 
To PHEESE. v. a. [perhaps to fc e.] To 
comb; to fleece ; to curry. Shakſpeare. 
PHENI' COPTER. /. LS. So. ] A { kind 
of bird. akewill. 
PHE'NIX. / [punt ; phenix. Lat.] The bird 
which is luppoſed to exiſt fingle, and to rile 
again from its own a - Milton. 
PHEXNO'MENON /. { palrumn; phenomenc, 
French: it is often written phanomenon. ] 
1. Appearance; viſible quality, Burnet. 
2. Any thing that ſtrikes by any new ap- 
pearance. 
PHI-AL /. [phiala, Lat. phible, French. ] A 
ſmall bottle. Newton. 
PHILA'NTHROPY.F. [g and ay>gwmer | 
Love of mankind ; good- nature. Addiſon. 
PHILI'PPICK. /. from the invectives of 
Demoſthenes againſt Pbilip of Macedon. ] 
Any inveRtive declamation. 
PHILO'LOGER. /. [ padeye;. ] One whoſe 
chief ſtudy is language; a grammarian;z a 
critick. Sp 21 
PHILOLO'GICAL. a. {from Philology 
Critical; grammatical. ts. 
PHILO'LOGIST, / See PnuiLoLOGER. 
A critick; a grammarian. 
PHILO'LOGY. / Leeden! * 
- grammatical learning. Walk 
PHYLOMEL. / Chem Philemela,changed 
PHILOME'LA. into a bird. ] The nightin- 
- gale. Shakſpeare. Pope. 
PHI'LOMOT.a.{ corrupted from feuille morte, 
a dead leaf. ] Coloured like a dead leaf. Add. 
PHILO' rr Lea Prin- 
ciple of reaſoning; theorem arte. 
PHILO'SOPHER. /. \ phileſophur, Latin; 
' philoſopbe, French. ] A man deep in Know- 
ledge, either moral or natural. Hoster. 
PHILO'SOPHERS A. /. A ſtone dreamed 
of by alchymiſts; which, by its touch, con- 


verts bale metals into me 
PHILOSO*PHICK. * 4 ew 
PHILOSO'PHICAL. Fr. from philoſophy] 


1. Belonging to philoſophy; ſuitable to a 
gy formed . 7 Milton. 
Skuled in philoſop Shakſpeare. 
1 Frugal ; abſtemious. Dryden. 
PHILOSO*'PHICALLY. ad. Ina philotophi- 
cal manner; rationally; wiſely. Bentley. 
7 PHILOSOFPHIZ E A. from phitofophy. ] 
To play the philoſopher ; to reaſon lee a 
philoſopher; to moralize; to ſearch into 
nature ; to inquire into the cauſes of effects. 
| L' Eftrange 
PHILO'SOPHY. / [ philoſopbic, F . 
philoſophia, Latin. ] 
1. Knowledge natural or moral. Shakſpeare. 
2. Hypotheſis or ſyſtem upon which natural 
effects are explained. Locke. 
3. Reaſoning ; argumentation. Rogers. 
4. The courſe of ſciences „ 


PHT 
PHT'LTER.F/. eig, philere, Fr. 
thing to cauſe love. 
To PHI'LTER. v. . [from the noun. 
charm to love. Government of the Tongue. 
y por J. [A ridiculous contraction from 
v/lognomy - yen face. 
elit 405 TOMIST. F. 1 Per gue 
r.. One that opens a vein; a blood - * 
T5 «+ .BO"TOMIZE. v. a. [phlebotomiſer, 
rl To let blood. Howel. 
PHLEBO'TOMY. , [ pregorowma.] Blood- 
letting ; the act or practice of opening a vein 
for medical intentions. brown. 
PHLECM, / [$M5ype. ] 
1. The waiery humour of the body, which, 
when it predominates, is ſuppoſed to produce 
luggiſhneſs or dulneſs. Roſcommon, 
2. Water, among chymiſts. Boyle. 
PHLE'GMACGOGUE. /. | cary,e and &. 
A purge of the milder fort, ſuppoſed to eva- 
cuate phlegm, and leave the other humours. 
PHLEGMA'TICK. a. [| parypalurts. ] : 
Arbuthnot, 


1. Abounding in phlegm. 
2. Generating phlegm. Brown. 
3. Watery. Newtgr, 
4. Dull; cold; frigid. Southern. 
PHLE'GMON. { — An inflam- 
mation; a burning tumour. Wiſeman. 
PHLE'GMONOUS, 3. {from pe g. 
Inflammatory ; burning. Hor arvey. 
PHLEME. / ſtrom phlchotomy.] An inftru- 
ment for letting blood, which is placed on 


the vein and driven into it with a blow. 
PHLOGI'STON. /. [| g>ey:56; from .] 
1. A chymical liquor extremely inflammable. 
2. The inflammable part of any body. 
PHO'NICKS. J. | from pn. ] The doctrine 
of ſounds. 
PHONOCA'MPTICK. a. [d and x4punlw.] 
Having the power to infleQ or turn the 
5 —— =o by that to alter it. Derham. 
'SPHOR. 
PHO'SPHORUS. ; 4 « gps, Let} 
1. The morning ſtar. Pope, 
2. A chymical ſubſtance which, expoſed to 
the air, takes fire. Cheyne. 
4 J- [esc 
An idiom; a mode of ſpeech peculiar to 
— 
2. An expreſſion; a mode of ſpeech. Tiller. 
3. Style; expreſſion. Shakſpeare. 
To PHRASE. v.a. [from the noun. ] To ſtyle; 
to call; to term. Shatfprare. 
PHRASEO'LOGY. / [eee and die] 
1. Style; diction. S ut. 


2. A phraſe book. Ainſworth, 
PHRE? E: TICEK. 2 a. ſeeenind:; pbrene- 
PHRE'NTICK. tigue, French. Mad ; 


inflamed in the brain; trantick. Woodward. 
PHRENT'TIS. / (erwin. 9 inflam- 

mation of the brain; Wiſeman, 
PHRENSV. F fe eee; phrenefic, 

1 Madneſs ; frantickneſs. Milton, 
PHTHIT' q, CAL. a. | Swans. ] Waſting. Har. 
PHTHI'SICK, 715 ä — 
PHTHL'SIS. ö 


PIA 
PHYLA'CTERY. / {once} A ban- 
dage on which was inicribed ſome memora- 
ble ſentence. Hammond. 
PHY'SICAL. 2. from pl.] 
1. Relating to nature or to natural philoſo- 
phy; not moral. Hammond. 
2. Pertaining to the ſcience of healing. 
3. Medicinal; helpful to health. Shakfpeare. 
4- Reſembling phyſick. 
PHY'SICALLY. ad. { from 3% an | "ID 
1. According to nature; by natura 


tion; not morally. Seilling feet. 


2. According to the ſcience or rules of medi- 


cine. N 
PHYSI'CIAN. F. 4 7 phyfick.)] One 
proſeſſes the art of healing. Prior. 
PHY" SICK. / [Fvouh, which, originally 
ſignifying natural phiiolophy, has been trans- 
ferred in modern languages to medicine.] 
1. The ſcience of healing. 
2. Medicines; remedies. Hooker. 
Yo — common phraſe.] A purge. Asdot. 
To PHY'SICK. v. ». [from the noun.] To 
purge ; to treat with phyfick ; to cure. Shak. 
PHYSICO'THEOLOGY. / [irom phyfice, 
and theoleg y.] — 2 enforced or illuſtra - 
ted by natural philoſop 
PHYSIO'GNOMER. of; 510 pbyfegno- 
PHYSIO'GNOMIST. Bat One who 
Judges of the temper or ſalve 1 by the 
features of the face. Peacham. Dryden. 
PHYSIOGNO'MICK. a. [ purinywayeo- 
PHYSIOGNOMO'NICK. — — Drawn 
from the contemplation of the face; conver- 
fant in contemplation of the face. 


PHYSIO'GNOMY. / [for phy/iognomony ; 


1 
The art of diſcovering the temper, and 
2 the fortune, by the features of 
the face, Bacon. 
2. The face; the caſt of the look. Hudibras. 
PHYSIOLO'GICAL. 2. | from phy/tolog y. ] 
Relating to the doctrine of the natural con- 
JRun of things * Boyle. 
PHYSIO' LOGIST. . [from phyfolog y.] A 
writer of natural philoſoph 
PHYSIO'LOGY. /. [quo and Ni.] The 
doctrine of the conſtitution of the works of 
nature. Bentley. 
PHY'SY. / The fame with ſuſee. Locke. 
PHYTI'VOROUS. 2. Jed, and vero, —— 
That eats graſs or any vegetable. Ray. 
PHYTO'GRAPHY, / (eu and edge. 
A deſcription of plants. 
PHY'TOLOGY. V Lede and dye. 1 The 
doctrine of plants; ical diſcourſe. 
PYACLE. V [piaculum, Latin. ] An enor- 
mous crime : not uſed. Howel. 
PIA'CULAR. iacularis, from pig- 
PIA'CULOUS. | * culum, Latin. ] 
1. Expiatory ; having the r'to atone. 
2. Such as requires expiation. Brown. 
3. Criminal ; atrociouſly bad. Glanville. 
PIA-MATER. /, [ Lat.] A delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura mater, and covers 


immediately the ſubſtance of the brain. 


Locke. 


PIC 


PIVANET. . [picus warius.] 
1. A bird; the leſſer woodpecker. 
2. The magpie. 

PIA'STER. /. [ piaftra, Italian,] An Italian 
coin, about five ſhillings ſterling in value. 
1 Italian. ] A walk under a roof 

ſup ported by pillars. Arbutbnot. 
PICA. / Among printers, a particular fize of 
their types or letters. 
PICARO'ON. V [from picare, Italian.} A 
robber; a plunderer. ' Temple. 
PI'CCAGE. V/ | piccagium, low Lat. ] Money 
paid at fairs tor breaking ground for booths. 


To PICK. v. a. [ picken, Dutch. ] 


1. Tocull; to chooſe; to ſelect; toglean. Sh. 
2. To take up ; to gather; to find induſ- 
triouſly. Bacon. 
3. To ſeparate from any thing uſeleſs or nox- 


- 10us, by gleauing out either part. Bacon. 
4. To clean, by gathering off gradually any 
thing adhering. ore. 


$- [piqzer, Fr.] To pierce; to ſtrike with 
arp inſtrument. Wiſeman. 
6. To ftrike with the bill or beak ; to peck. 


7. | picare, Italian. Pl To rob. Shakſpeare. 
8. To open a lock by a pointed inftrument. 
Denbam. 


9. To Pick a bole in one's coat. A proverbial 
expreſſion for finding fault with another. 
To PICK. v. x. 
1. To eat lowly and by ſmall morſels. * 
2. To do any thing nicely and leiſurely. Dry. 
* J. [ pique, Fr.] A ſharp- pointed iron 


Weogward. 
PI'C CKAPACK. ad. [from pack.) In manner 
of 2 pack. L* Fftrange. 
PI'CKAXE, V [pick and axe.] An axe not 
made to cut — pierce; an axe with a ſharp 
oint. Milton, 
PI'CKBACK. a. On the back, — 
PI'CKED. a. f pique, Fr.] Sh CJ” 


To PICKEE'K. v. a. | piccare, Italian. 
1. To pirate ; to pillage ; to rob. * 


2. To make a flying ſkirmiſh. Hudibrat. 
PI'CKER. / [from pick. ] 

1. One who picks or culls. Mortimer, 

ickaxe ; an inftrument to pick wich. 

PT "CKEREL , | from pick. A ſmall pike. 
PI'CKEREL-WEED. /. from pike.] A 

water plant, from which pikes are fabled to 

be generated | Walton. 


PI'CKLE. J Cycle, Dutch.] 
1. Any kind ot falt _ in which fleſh or 


other ſubſtance is preſerved. Addiſon. 
2. Thing kept in pickle. 
3. Condition ; ſtate : ludicrouſly. Shatfp. 


. A Ind parcel 77 
edge, which in ſome 
Phillips. 


PI'CKLE, or pightel. 
land encloſed with a 
countries is called a — 4 

To PI'CKLE. v. a. [ from the noun. 
1. To nee in pickle. 


1 fon or imbue highly with any thing 


PI'CKLEHERRING. f.[ pickle and berring.] 
A jack-pudding; 2 N a zany ; 
2 buffoon, Addiſons 


— . ep. 


"PFCK PURSE. 


PIE 

PI'CK LOCK. , [ict and Jock. ] 
1. An inſtrument by which locks are opened 
without the key. Brown. 

2. The perſon who picks locks. 

PI'CKPOCKET.?2 JF. [Net and pocket, or 
% r.] A thief who 
ſeals, by putting his — privately into the 
ket or pur ſe. - Bemtley. Swift. 
PI'CKTHANK. V [pick and thank.) An 
/ officious ſellow, who docs what he is not de- 
fired ; a whiſpering paraſite. South. 
PI'CKTOOTH. / | pick and renth. ] An in- 
ſtrument by which the teeth are cleaned. Sw. 
PICT. / pictus, Lat. | A painted perſon. Lee. 
PICTO'KIAL. 2. {from pifor, Lat.] Pro- 
duced by a painter. YoOwn. 

PI'CTURE. / [pi&zra, Latin. ] 
J. A reſemblance of perſons or things in 


colours. Sbalſpcare. 
2. The ſcience of painting. 
3. The works of painters. Stilling fleet. 


4- Any retemblance or repreſentation. Locke. 
To PI'CTURE. v. 3. \ trom the noun. } 
1. To paint; to repreſent by painting. Sha. 
2. To repreſent. S = 
To PU'DDLE. v. . [perhaps from peddlc. |] 
1. To pick at table; to teed ſqucamiſhly, 
nnd without appetite. Swift. 
2. To trifle; to attend to ſmall parts rather 
than to the main. Ainſworth. 
PEDDLER. / {from pidd!c.} 


- appetite, 
2. One who is buſy about minute things. 
PIE. / | | 
1. Any cruſt baked with ſomething in it. 
2. pica, Latin.) A magpic; a party-co- 
boured bird. Sbalſpcare. 
3. The old popiſh ſervice book, ſo called from 
, .thediflerent colours of the text and rubrick. 
4 Cock and pie, was a flight expreſſion in 
Shakfpeere's time, of which I know not the 
meaning. & 3 
.PFEBALD. a. [from pie. ] Of various colours; 


diverſified in colour. Pope. 
PIECE. , [ piece, French. ] 

1. A patch. TE. Ainſworth. 
2. A part of a whole; a fragment. Acts. 
3. A part. | Tillerſon. 

4. A picture. Dryden. 


A compoſition; performance. Addiſon. 
©. A lingie great gun. Knolles. 


7. A hand-gun. Cheyne. 
* A coin; a ſingle piece of money. Prior. 
9. 4-r1xcE. To each. More. 


zo. Of a Pizcs with. Like; of the fame 
tort ; united; the ſame with the reſt. Dryd. 


"T6PIECE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 


1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. Sb. 
2. To join; to unite. * 
3. To PIIcE out, To increaſe by addition. 


"To PIECE. v. . To join; to coaleſce; to 


be compacted. Bacon. 


Pik CHER. / {from plece.] One that pieces. 


* PIECE LESS. a. { from piece. ] Whole; com- 
-- yat;, not made of ſcparate pieces. Daune. 


 PIE'RCINGNESS. 
1. One that eats ſqueamiſhly and without 


PIK 


PIE'CEMEAL, ad. [pice and mel, Saxon.] 
In pieces; in fragments. Pope. 
PIE'CEMEAL. 4. Single; ſeparate ; divided. 
Government of the Tongue. 
PI'ED. 3. {from pie.] Variegated ; party- 
coloured. Drayton. 
PI'EDNESS. / [from pied.] Variegation ; 
diverſity of colour. Shakſpearc. 
PIE'LED. a. Bald. $Shak/peare. 
PI'EPOWDER cowr?. /. [from pied, foot, and 
pouldre, duty. ] A court held in fairs for 
redrels of all ditorders committed therein. 
PIEK / { pierre,, Fr.] The columns on which 
the arch of a bridge ts raiſed, yBucon. 
To PIERCE. v. a. { piercer, French.] 
1. To penetrate; to eater ; to force a way 
into. a Dryden. 
2. To touch the paſſions; to affect. Shak/. 
To PIERCE. v. . 4 
1. To make way by force into, or through 
any thing. Bacon. 
2. To ſtrike; to move; to aſſect. Shat/p. 
3. To enter; to dive as into a ſecret. Sidney. 
4 To aitect ſeverely. Shakſpeare. 
PIE'RCER. / [from pierce.] 
1. An inſtrument that bores or penetrates. 
2. The part with which inſects perforate 
bodies. | Ray. 
3. One who perforates. 
PIE'RCINGLY. ad. | from pierce. ] Sharply. 
he — piercing. ] 
Power of piercing. Derham. 
PI'ETY. /. [ pictas, Lat. piers, French. 
i. Diſcharge of duty to Cod. Peacham. 
2. Duty to parents or thoſe in ſuperiour re- 


lation. Swift. 

PIG. / [ 4igge, Dutch. ] 
I. A young low or boar. Flayer. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead or unforged iron. 
Pope. 


To PIG. v.. [from the noun. ] To farrow ; 
to bring pigs. 
PI'GEON. / { #igeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots 
or a ſmall houic, in ſome places called dove 
cot. | Raleigh. 
PI'GEONFOOT. F. [ geranium.) An herb. 
PU'GEONLIVERED. . [pigeon and /iver. | 
Mild; ſoft ; gentle. Shakſpeare, 
PI'GGIN. / A tmall wooden veſſel. 
PIGHT. od pret. and part. pafl. of pitch. 
Pitched ; placed ; fixed; determined. Shak. 


PIGMENT. / { pigmentum, Latin, ] Paint; 


colour to be laid on any body, Boyle.” 
PFGCMY. /. [prgmexs, Lat.] A ſmall nation, 
fabled to be devoured by the cranes z thence 
any thing mean or incoutiderable. Garth. 
PIGNORA'TION. /. [pignera, Latin, ] 
The act of pledging. 
PI'GNUT./[ pig and t.] An earth nut. $6. 
PI'GSNEY. /. | piza, Sax. a girl.] A word of 


endearment to a girl. 


PIGWI'DGEON. / A cant word for any 


thing petty or ſmall. Cleavelantd. 
PIKE. , [ picque, Fr. his ſnout being ſharp, } 
1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the freſh 
waters, and a long-lived filth. Walton. 


PILL 
2. [ pique, Fr.] A long lance uſed by the foot 
foltters, to keep off the horſe, to which 
bayonets have ſucceeded. Hayward. 
3. A fork uſed in huſbandry ; a pitchfork. $5. 
4. Among turners, two iron ſprigs between 
which any thing to be turned is taſtened. 
PI'KED. a. [ pique, French. } Sharp; acumi- 
, nated; ending in a point. Shakſpearve. 
PI'KEMAN. /. 2 and man.] A ſoldier 
armed with a pike. Knolles. 
PI'KESTAFF. / N and Faß. ] The 
wooden pole of a pike. Tatler. 
PILA'STER. FS. [pilaftre, 45 A ſquare co- 
lumn ſometimes infulated, but oftener fet 
within a wall, and only ſhowirg a fourth or 
a fifth part of its thickneſs. 
PUVLCHER. F. fpylece, Saxon. } 
1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined 
with fur. Hammer. 
2. A fiſh like a herring. 
PILE. /. [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch.) | 
1. A ftrong piece of wood driven into the 
ground to make a firm foundation. Kies. 
2. A heap; an accumulation. SHH ere. 
3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 
4. An edifice; a building. Pope, 
$. | pilus, Latin. ] A hair. Shakſpeare. 
6. Hairy ſurface; nap. Grew. 
7. [pilum, Latin.] The head of an arrow. 
$. One fide of a coin ; the reverſe of crofs. 
9. 4. the plural. } The hemorrhoids. Ars. 
" To PILE. . 4. 4 
1. To heap; to coatervate. Shakſpeare. 
2. To fill with ſomething heaped. A8bor. 
PI'LEATED. 4 ollen, Lat.] Having the 
form of a cover or hat. Wiyodward. 
PI'LER. / [from pile.) He who accumulates. 
PI'LEWORTA\\. [ chelidoninm minus. | A plant, 
T: PF'LFER. v. a. [| piller, French. } To 
ſteal ; to gain by petty robbery. acon. 
To PI'LFER.v. . To practiſe petty theft. $5. 
PI'LFERER. /. [from pr.] One who ſteals 
etty things. Atrerbury. 
PT'LFERINGLY. ad. With petty larceny ; 
tilchingly. 
PTI'LFERY. F. [from per.] Petty theft. 
PILGRIM. V | pelgrim, Dutch. ] A travel- 
ler; a wanderer; particularly one who travels 
on a religious account, Stilling fleet. 
To PI'LGRIM, v. . {from the noun. } To 
. wander; to ramble: not ufed. Grew. 
PILGRIMAGE. F/. [| pelerinage, Fr.] A 
long journey; travel; more uſually a journey 
on account of devotion. Dryden. 
PILL. /. [a, Latin] Medicine made 
into a ſmall ball or maſs. Craſhaw. 
To PILL. v. 4. [yiller, French. } 
t. To rob; to plunder; Shakfpeare. 
2. For peel: to ſtrip off the bark. Genefir. 
To PILL. v. v. To be ſtript away; to come off 
in flakes or ſcoriæ : properly peel. Tobit. 
PI'LLAGE. /, f pillage, French. ] 
1. Plunder ; fomething got by pilling. Shak. 


2. The act of plundering. Shakfpeare. 
To; PI'LLAGE, v. a. [from the noun. To 
Arbuthnot, 


plunder ; to ſpoil, 
883 


PIN 
PULLAGER. /. [from pillage.] A plundertr'; 


a ſpoiler. Chapman. 
PI'LLAR. / [ pilier, Fr. pilar, Spanith.} 


1. A column. Witton. 

2. A ſupporter ; a maintainer. Shakſpeare, 
PI'LLARED. a. f from pillar. 

1. Supported by columas. Milton. 


2. Having the form of a column. Tbhom/dx. 

PI'LLION. / | from pillow.] 

1. A ſoft ſaddle fet behind a horſeman for a 
woman to fit on. Swift. . 
2. A pad; apannel; a low ſaddle. Spenſer. 
3. The pad of the ſaddle that touches the 
horſe. 

PI'LLORY./ piltort Fr. gilt are, low fac] 
A frame erected on a pillar, and made wi 
holes and moveableboards, through which the 
heads and hands of criminals are put. 364. 

To PVYLLORY. - v. . | pi/lorier, Fr.] To 
puniſh with the pillory. Gov. of Tongue. 

PI LLOW. / [pyle, Saxon ; pulewe, Dutch. ] 
A bag of down or feathers laid under the 
head to ſleep on. | Doe. 

To PI'LLOW. v. a. To reſt any thing on a 
pillow. | Milton. 

PI'LLOWBEER. } / The cover of a pillew. 

PI'LLOWCASE.\ 5 Swift. 

PILO'SITY. / [| from pileſus, Lat.] Hairi- 

. nefs. : Bacon. 

PI'LOT. { [ 9i/ote, Fr. piloot, Dutch. ] He 
whoſe office it is to ſteer the ſhip. Ber Fonſor. 

To PILOT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſteer; 
to direct in the courſe. 

PILOTAGE./. | pilotage, Fr. from pilot. 
1. Pilot's (kiil ; knowledge of coaſts. Ra,. 
2. A pilot's hire. Ainſworth. 

PI'LSER. / The moth or fly that rus into a 
flame. Ainſworth. 

PIME'NTA. / [ Siment, French. } A kind 
of ſpice; Jamaica pepper; all-ſpice. Hill. 

PIMP. / | pinge, Fr. Skixney.) One who 
provides gratifications for the luſt of others g 
a procurer ; a pander. AA. 

To PIMP. v. a. [from the noun.] To provide 
gratifications tor the luſt of others; to pan- 
der; to procure. S. 

PI'MPERNEL.-/. ( pimper nella] A plaat. 

PI'MPING. a. | pimple menſch, a weak man, 
Dutch. ] Little; petty. Shimmer. 

PIU'MPLE. /, ¶ pomperte, French. ] A ſmall 
red puſtule. Alidifon. 

PFMPLED. a. from pimple: } Having red 
puſtules; full of pimples. 

PIN. {. [eſpingle, French. ] ; 

1. A ſhort wire with a ſharp point and round 
head, uſed by women to ſaſten their pk 
2. Any thing inconſiderable or of littte value. 


Spenſer. 
3. Any thing driven to hold parts together; 
a peg; a bolt. Miles. 


4. Any ſlender thing fired in another body. 
5. That which locks the wheel to the axle. 
6. The central part. Shakfpeur 8. 
7. The pegs by which muficians intend or 
relax their ſtrings. * * . 


_ —— — — * 
— . - , 


-PIN 


8. A note; a ſtrain. - TL Eftrange. 
9. A horny induration of the — 
the eye. Shakſpeare. 
10. A cylindrical roller made of wood, with 
Which paſtry is wrought. Corbet. 
11. A noxious humour in a hawk's foot. 
To PIN. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 
1. To faſten with pins. Pope. 
2. To faſten; to make faſt. Shakſpeare. 
3. To join to fix; to faſten. Digby. 


4- [pindan, Sax.] To ſhutup; to enciole ; 
to confine, as in pinſold. Hooker. 

PI'NCASE. / [pix and cafe. ] A pincuſhion, 
or ſmall box ſor pins. 


PI'NCERS. / [ pincerte, French. ] 


1. An inſtrument by which nails are drawn, 
or any ching is gripped, which requires to be 
held hard. _ ® Spenſer. 
2. The claw of an animal. diſon. 
To PINCH. v. a. [ pincer, French. ] 
1. To ſqueeze between the fingers, or with 
the teeth. Shakſpeare. 
2. To hold hard with an inſtrument. 
3- To ſqueeze the fleſh till it is pained or 
livid | 


. Spakſpeare. 

4. To preſs between hard bodies. 
8 To gall; to fret. Shakſpeare. 
To gripe ; to oppreſs ; to ſtraiten. Ral. 
7. To diſtreſs; to pain. Thomſon. 
- 8. To preſs; to drive to difficulties. Watts. 
9. To try thoroughly; to force out what is 
contained within, Collier. 


2 PINCH. b. „. 


1. To act with force, ſo as to be felt; to bear 
hard upon; to be puzzling. Dryden. 

2. To ſpare ; to be frugal, Dryden. 
PINCH. / [ pingon, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A painful ſqueeze with the fingers. Dryden. 

2. A grips; a pain given. Shakſpeare. 
3. Oppreſſion ; diſtreſs inflicted. L Efrange. 

4 Difficulty ; time of diſtreſs. L' Efrange. 
PIUNCHEIST. . Loincb, ff, and penny. 
PI'NCHPENNY.$ A miſer. Ainet. 
PI'NCUSHION. /. Ci and cxfbion.} A 
mall bag ſtuffed with bran or woo! on which 
pins are ſtuck. Addiſcn. 
PI'NDUST. / [ pix and duf.] Particles of 
metal made by pointing pins. Digby. 
PINE. / | pinus, Latin.] A tree. Sap. 
To PINE. v. . | pintan, Sax. pijnen, Dutch. ] 
. To languiſh ; to wear away with any 
. kind of miſery, Spenſer. 

2. To languiſh with deſire. Shakſpeare. 
To PINE. v. a. | 
- 4. To wear out; to make to languiſh. Shak. 

2. Togrieve for; to bemoan in fileuce, Milt. 

PI'NEAPPLE. /. The anana, named for its 
. a reſemblance to the cone of pines., 


PI'NEAL. 2. {pineale, French.] Reſembling 


ineapple. Arbuthnot. 
PINFEATHERED. a. [pin and feather.] 
Not fledged; having the teathers yet only 
beginning to ſhoot. Dryden. 


 PI'NFOLD. /. [pindan, Sax. to ſhut up, and 
old.] A place in which beaſts are confined. 
PI'NGLE. / A ſmall cloſe ; an encloſure. 
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PI'NGUID, 4. [pinguis, Lat.] Fat; unctu- 
ous. ö ortimer. 
PINHOLE. / [in and bole.) A ſmall hole, 
uch as is made by the perforation of a pin. 


Wiſeman. 
PI'NION. / [ pignon, French.] 
1. The joint of the wing remoteſt from the 
bod | | 


2. A feather or quill of the wing. Shak 
3. Wing. Swift. 
4. The tooth of x ſmaller wheel, anſwering 
. to that of a larger. 
. Fetters for the arms. Ainſworth, 
To PI'NION. v. a. | from the noun, 
1. To bind the wings. Bacon. 
2. To confine by binding the wings. 
3- To bind the arm to the body. Dryden. 
4. To confine by binding the elbows to the 


; tides. | Dryden. 
5. To ſhackle ; to bind. Herbert. 
6. To bind to : not proper. Pope. 


PINK. /. [from pink, Dutch, an eye. ] 
1. A ſmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower 


kind. Bacon, 
2. An eye; commonly a ſmall eye: as, pink- 
eyed. Shakſpeare. 
3. Any thing ſupremely excellent. Sbat/p. 
4- A colour uſed by painters. Dryden. 
5. [ pinque, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow- 
ſterned ſhip. Shakſpeare. 
6. A fiſh ; the minnow. Ainſworth. 


To PINK. v. . [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] 
To work in eyelet holes ; to pierce in ſmal 
holes. Prior. 

To PINK. v. n. [pinken, Dey To wink 
with the eyes. ' Eftrange. 

PI'NMAKER. / [pin and make. ] He who 
makes pins. 

PI'NMONEY. / | pin and money. ] Money 
allowed to a wite for her private expences 
without account. Addiſon. 

PI'NNACE. / [ pinnafſe, Fr. pinnacia, Ital.] 
A boat belouging to a ſhip of war. It ſeems 
formerly to have fignified rather a ſmall loop 
or bark attending a larger ſhip. Raleigh. 

PI'NNACLE. /. | pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat. 
1. A turret or elevation above the reſt of the 
building. Clarendon. 
2. A high ſpiring point. Cowley. 

PI'NNER. / [from pinna, or pinion. | 
1. The lappet of a head which flies looſe. Add. 
2. A pinmaker, Ainſworth. 

PI'NNOCK. . The tomtit. Ainſworth. 

PINT. // {[pint, Saxon. ] Half a quart; in 

medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid meaſure. 

PI'NULES. J In aſtronomy, the tights of an 
aſtrolabe. 

PIONEER. /. [ #ionier, from pion, obſolete 
Fr.] One whole butinels is to level the road, 
throw.up works, or fink mines in military 
operations. | Fairfax. 

PI'ONING. /. Works of pioneers. Spenſ. 

PI'OUS. a. | pizs, Lat. peux, French. 

1. Careful ot the duties owed by created 
beings to God ; godly; religious ; ſuch as is 
duc to ſacred things, Milton. 


PIR 


2. Careful of the duties of near relation. Tay. 
3. Practiſed under the appearance of reiigion. 
King Charles. 
PI OUSLY. ad. [from pious. by n a pious 
manner ; religiouſly; with ſuch regard as is 
due to ſacred things. ' Philips. 
PIP. / ee, Dutch. ] 
1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled ; 
a horny pellicle that grows on the tip of their 
tongues. Hudibras. 
2. A ſpot on the cards. Addiſon. 
To PIP. v. x, [pipio, Latin.] To chirp or 
77 a bird, Boyle. 
PIP J. [pib, Welſh ; pipe, Saxon. 

1. Any long hollow body; a tube. unt. 
2. A tubeof clay through which the fume of 
tobacco is drawn into the mouth, Bacon. 
3. An inftrument of wind mufick. Reſcom. 

4- The organs of voice and reſpiration : as, 

ihe wind-pipe. Peacham. 

5. The key or ſound of the voice, 8627. 

6. 75 office of the exchequer. Bacon. 

7. ep, Dutch ; pipe, A liquid mea- 

ſure — = (HOY g Shakſp. 
To PIPE. v. x. [from the noun. ] 


1. To play on the pipe. Camden. 
2. To $69.4 a ſhrill ſound. Shakſpeare. 
PIPER. / [from pipe.] One who — on 
the pipe Revelations, 
PI'PE REE. / The 2 
PI'PING. 4. {rom pip. 
1. Weak ; fee * Shakſpeare. 
2. Hot ; boiling. 


PI'PKIN; ＋. Luser of pipe. ] A — 
earthen boiler. 
PI'PPIN. / [puppynghe, Dutch. Fs 
A ſharp p apple King. 
PI'QUANCY. /. [ from piguant.] Sharpneſs; 
PI QUAN 5 14 
ANT. a. want, Frenc 
1. Pricking; — ſtimulating. Add?/. 
2. Sharp; tart; pungent; ſevere. Bacon. 
PI'QUANTLY. d. Sharply; tartly. Locke. 
PIQUE. / [pigue, French. 
1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty ma- 


levolence. Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſtrong paſſion, Had ibras. 
3. Point; nicety ; punctilio, Dryden. 


To PIQUE. v. a. [ piquer, French. ] 
1. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put 
into fret; to kindle to emulation. Prior. 
2. To offend ; to irritate. Pope. 
3+ To value; to fix reputation as on a point. 


h ke. 
To 4s WEE R. See To Picketn. 
PI RER. / A robber; a plunderer : 
_ er —— - Swift. 
PIQUE' T. V [picquet, Fr. ] A game at cards. 
PI'RACY. / | wigalsia. ] The act or practice 
of robbing on the ſca. Waiter. 
PIRATE. V [eorparis ; pirate, Ft.] 
1. A fea robber, 
2. Any robber; particularly a bookſeller 
who ſeizes the copies of other men. 


To PI'RATE, v. 4. (mann), To rob 
outhnor. 


by ſea, 


PIT 


To PIRATE. v. a. [ pirater, er To 
. take by robbery. Pepe. 
PIRA'TICAL. a. [ piraticus, Latin. ] 
1. Predatory ; confiſting in robbery. Bacor. 
2. Practiſing robbery. Pope. 
PISCARY. /. A privilege of fiſhing. 
PISCA'TION. / [piſcatio, Lat.] The act 


ractice of tiſhing. Brown. 
PI'SCATORY. 4. enen, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to fiſhes. Addiſon. 


PISCI'VOROUS. a. [pi/cis and wore, Lat.] 
Fiſheating ; living on fiſh. Ray. 
PISH. intey;. 1 exclamation. 


To PISH. v. . [ from the interjetion. ] To 
expreſs contempt. Pope. 
PI'SMIRE. /. [mypa, Sax. pi/micre, Dutch.] 
An ant; an emmet. rior. 


To PISS. v. a. [piffer, Fr. P. Dutch. ] 
To make water. 
PISS. V [from the verb.] Urine; animat 


water, Pope. 
PI'SSABED. / A yellow flower growing in 
the graſs. 


PI'SSBURNT, a. Stained with urine. 
PISTA*CHIO. /. [ pifacebi, Italian. ] The 


piftachio is a dry truit of an oblong figure, 


— mes called Alicb nut. Hill. 
PISTE, /. [Fr.] the track or tread a horſe- 
man makes upon the ground he goesover. 


- PISTILLA'TION. V | pifillum, Lat.] The 


act of pounding in a mortar. ron. 
PI'STOL. / [ piffole, piflalet, French.] A 
ſmall hand-gun. Clarendon. 
To PI'STOL. v. a. [ piffoler, French.] To 
ſhoot with a piſtol. 


PISTO'LE. 74 Hole, French.] A coin of 


many countries and many degrees of 8 f 
PI'STOLET. /. [diminutive-of * 
little piſtol, 
PISTON. /- ien, French. ] The move- 


able part in ſeveral machines, as in pumps 
and ſyringes, whereby the ſuction or attrac- 


tion is Cauſed ; an embolus, 
PIT. / [ pw, Saxon. ] 


1. A hole in the 2 DE Bacor. 
2. Abyfs; profundity. Milton. 
3. The grave. P/alms. 


4. The area on which cocks fight. Hudibras. 
5- The middle part of the theatre. Dryden. 
6. Any hollow of the body ; as, the — of 
the flomach; the arm- pit. 

7. A dint made by the finger. 

$. A mark made by a diſeaſe. 

To PIT. v. a. | 
1. Lo preſs into hollows. Sharp. 
2. To mark with hollows, as by the ſmallpox. 
PI'TAPAT. / f patte, patte, French. 
1. A flutter ; a palpitation. L'Eftrange. 
2. A light quick ſtep. Dryden. 
PITCH. / | pic, Saxon; pix, Latin. 

1. The refin of the pine extracted by fire and 
inſpiſſated. | — 
2. — pits, Fr. Skinner.) Avy degree of 

clevation or height, Sbalſpeare. 

3. Higheſt riſe: not uſed. Sbalpeare. 
4 State with reſpect to lowneſs or height. 


L' Eftrange.” © 


— — n 


- PVTCHY. a. [from 2 


PIT 
8. Sise ; ſtature. 
& Degree; rate. Denham. 

To PITCH. v. 4. fappicciare, Italian. ] 

1. To tix; to plant. Dryden. 
2. To order regularly. Hooker. 
3. To throw headlong ; to caſt forward. $5. 
4. To ſmear with pitch. | pico, Lat.] Dry. 


5. To darken. Shakſpeare. 

6. To pave. Ainſworth. 
To PITCH. v. . 

1. To light; to drop, Mortimer. 

2. To fali headlong. Dryden. 

3. To fix choice. Hudibras. . 


4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 
PI'TCHER. / [ picher, French. ] 
1. An carthen veſſel; a water pot. Sp. 
2. An inſtrument to pierce the ground in 
which any thing is to be fixed. Mortimer. 
PI'TCHFORK. / | pitch and fork. ] A fork 
with which cora is pitched or thrown upon 
the waggon. Swift. 
PI'TCHINESS. /. { from pirchy. ] Blackneſs ; 
darkneſs. | 


1. Smeared with pitch, Dryden.” 
2. Having the qualities of pitch. Woodward. 
3. Black; dark ; diſma). Prior. 

PI'FCOAL. / it and ce] Foffil coal. 

PI'TEOVUS. a. | trom pig. ] 

1. Sorrowfut; mourniul ; exciting pity. Sh. 
2. Compaſſionate; tender. Prior. 
3. Wretched; paltry ; pitiful, Million. 

PI'TEOUSLY. ad. [ irom pitepus.] Ina 
piteous manner. Shakſpeare. 

PI'TEOUSNESS. / {from piteors. | Sorrow- 
tulneſs; tenderneſs. 

PI'TFALL. / it and fall.] A pit dug and. 
covered, into which a paſſeuger falls unex- 
pectedly. Sandys. 

PITH. / Jeitte, Dutch. ] 

3. The marrow of the plant; the ſoſt — in 


the midſt of the wood. Bacon. 
2. Marrow. | Donne. 
3- Strength ; force. Shakſpeare. 


4. Energy; cogeney; fulneſsof ſentiment ; 

cloſeneſs and vigour of thought and ſtyle. 

5. Weight; moment; principal part. Shak. 

6. The quinteſſeuce; the chief part. Shak. 
PITHLLY. ad. | from pirhy.] With ftrength ; 

with cogency ; with torce. | 
PI'THINESS. / [from pirhy.] Energy; 

ftrength. Spenſer. 
PI'THLESS. 2. ¶ from p#th.] 

1. Wanting pitch; wanting ſtrength, 'Shak. 

2. Wanting energy; wanting force. 
PF THY. 4. {trom p.] 

1. Confiſting of pich. Philips. 

2. Strong; torcable ; energetick. Addi/or. 
PI'TIABLE. a. [| piroyable, Fr. from pity. ] 

Deſerving pity. Atterbury. 
PI'TIABLENESS. /. | from pitiable. State 

of deſerving pity.  Rettlewell. 
PI'TIFUL. a. [ piry and u.] 

1. Melanchoiy; moving compaſſion. Spenſer. 

2. Tender; compaſſionate. » Shakſpeare. 
3- Paltry; contemptible; deſpicable. Dry. 


Spenſer. 
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-PV'TIFULLY. ad. {from pig. 
1. With pity; with compatſion. Com. Pr. 
2. Mourntully; in a manner that moves 
compaſſion. Tillotſon. - 
3. Contemptibly ; deſpicably. Clariffa. 
PI'TIFULNESS. / | from pirifwt.] 
1. Tendernets; mercy; compaſſion. Sidney. 
2. Deſpicableneſs ; contemptiblenefs. 
PI'TILESLY. ad. | irom pitileſs. } Without 
mercy. : 
PFTILESNESS. / Unmercifulneſs. 
PIUTILESS. 4. . pity.] Wanting pity; 
wanting compaſſion; mercileſs. Fairfax, 
PI'TMAN. , [eit and man.] He that in 
ſawing timber works below in the pit. Moxor. 
PI'TSAW. /, [| pit and ſaw. ] The large ſaw 
uſed by two men, of whom one is in the pit. 
- Moxon. 
PI'TTANCE, /. | pitance, Fr. pietantia, Ital.] 
1. An allowance of meat in a monaſtery. 
2. A ſmall portion, Shakſpeare. 
PI'TUITE, / [ pitwite, Fr. pituita, Latin. 
Phlegm: Arbuthnot. 
PITU'FrOUS. a. | piruitoſus, Lat. pituiteux, 
French. ] Confilting of phlegm. Arbuthner. 
PFTY. / [ie, Fr. pieta, Italian. ] 
1. Compailion ; ſympathy with miſery ; 
tenderneſs for pain or uneaſineſs. Calamy. 
2. A ground of pity ; a ſubject of pity or of 
grief, ' Bacon. 
To PI'TY. ».a. [ pitayer, French. ] To com- 
paſſionate miſery; to regard with tenderneſs 
on account of unhappineſs. Addiſon. 
Te PIT. v.n, To be compaſſionate. Ferem. 
PI'VOT. / [ piver, Fr.] A pin on which 
any thing turns. Dryden. 
PIX. /. [ pixis, Lat. ] A little cheſt or box, in 
which the confecrated hoſt is Kept in Ro- 
man catholick countries. Hanmer, 
PI'ZZLE. / [quaſi piffe. Minſbew. ] The 
part in animals official to urine and genera- 
tion. Bacon. 
PLACABI'LIT V. JS. from placable.] a 
PLA'CABLENESS. 5 Wiliingne!s to be ap- 
peaſed ; polſſibility to be appealed. 
PLA'CABLE. @. | placabilis, Latin. ] Will 
ing or pollible to be appeaſed. lton, 
PLACA'KD. e F. placard, Fr.] An edit; 
PLACA'RT, a declaration; a maniteſts, 
To PLA'CATE. z. @. [ placeo, Latin. J To 
appeaſe ; to reconcile, Forbes. 
PLACE, /. | place, French.] 
1. Particular portion of ſpace. Addiſon. 
2. Locality; ubiety ; local relation. Lecke. 


3. Local Exiſtence. Revelations. 
4. Space in general, Davies. 
$3, Separate room. 4 Shakfſpeare. 
6. Aﬀeat; reſidence; manſion. abn. 
7. Paſſage in writing. acon. 
8. Ordinal relation. Addiſon. 


9. State of actual operation; eſſect. Dryden. 
10. Exiſtence; ſtate of being. Swift. 
11. Rank ; order of priority. - Shalfpeare. 


12. Precedence; priority. Ben Jonſon. 
13. Office; publick character or employ- 
ment. Krellet. 


PLA 


t4: Room; way; ſpace for appearing or 


acting given by ceſſion. Dryden. 
15. Ground; room. Hammond, 
16. Station in lite. Duty of Man. 


To PLACE. v. a. [ placer, French. 
1. To put in any place, rank, condition, or 
office. Milton. 
2. To fix; to ſettle; to eftabliſh. Locke. 
3. To put out at intereſt. Pope. 
PLA'C ER. 7. om place.] One who places. 


PLA'CID. a. [ placidus, Latin:] 
1. Gentle; quiet 3 not turbulent. Bacon. 
2. Soft; kind; mud. Milton. 
PLA'CIDLY. ad. Mildly ; gently. Ble. 
PLA'CIT. / [placitum, Latn.} Decree ; 
determination. Glanville. 


PLA'CKET, or pa et. /. A petticoat. Shak. 
P LA'GIARISM. / from p/agiary. | Literary 
theftz adoption of the thoughts or works o 
another. Swift. 
PLA'GIARY. / [from p/agium, Latin. 
1. A thief in literature; one who ſteals the 
thoughts or writings of another. South. 
2. The crime of literary theft. Brown. 
PLAGUE, / [plaghe, Dutch; An.] 
1. Peſtilence; a diſeaſe eminently contagious 
and deſtructive. Bacon. 
2. State of miſery, Pſalms. 
3+ Any thing troubleſome or vexatious. Prior. 
T7 PLAGUE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To infect with peſtilence. 
2. To infe& with diſeaſe; to opprefs with 
calamity, Shakf. Milton. 
3. To trouble; to teaſe; to vex; to haraſs; 
to torment ; to afflict. Collier. 
PLA'GUILY. ad. [from plaguy.] Vexa- 
_ tiouſly; horribly. Dryden. 
PLA'GUY. @. [from plague.] Vexatious ; 
troubleſome. Donne. 
PLAICE. V/ [p/ate, Dutch. ] A flat fiſh. 
PLAID, % A ftriped or variegated cloth; an 
outer looſe weed worn much by the high- 
. landers in Scotland. E 
PLAIN. a. [ planus, Latin. ] 
1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protube- 
rance or excreſcences. In this ſenſe, eſpe- 
cially in philoſophical writings, it is fre- 


quently written plane. Spenſer. 
2. Open; clear ; flat. Telten. 
3. Void of ornament ; fimple. Dryden. 


4. Artleſs; not ſubtle; not ſpecious z not 
learned ; ſimple. Hammond. 
8 Honeſtiy rough ; open; ſincere; not ſoft 
n language. Bacon. 
6. Mere; bare. a Shalſprare. 
7. Evident; clear; diſcernible; not obſcure. 
Denham. 
8. Not varied by much art; ſimple. Sidney. 
PLAIN. ad. 
1. Not obſcurely. 
2. Diſtinctly; articulately. Mark. 
3. Simply; with rough ſincerity. Addi/or. 
PLAIN. / [ plaine, French. ] Level ground; 
open field; flat expanſe; often, a field of 
battle, Hayward. 


To PLAIN, v. a. [from the noun.] To level; 


to make even. | Hayward. 


PLA 


To PLAIN. v.n. [plaindre, je plains, Fr. ] 
To lament; to wail. 7712. 


PLAINDEA'LING. a. [olala and d-al.] Ho- 
neſt; open; aQing withoutart. L'Efrange. 
PLAINDEA'LING. /. Management void of 


art; ſincerity, 
PLAINLY. ad. [ from plals.] 
1. Levelly; flatly. 
2. Not ſubtilly ; not ſpeciouſly. 
3. Wirhout ornament. 
4- Without gloſs ; fincerely. Pope. 
Clarendon. 


5 In earneſt; fairly. 

- Evidently; clearly; not obſcurely. Milt. 

PLA'INNESS. / [from plain.] | 
1. Leveineſs ; flatneſs. 
2. Want of ornament; want of ſhow: Pope. 
3. Openneſs; rough fincerity. Signey. 
4. Artleſaeſs ; ſimplicity. 


f PLAINT,. / [plainte, French. ] 


1. Lamentation; complaint; lament. Sidney. 


2. Exprobation of injury. Bacon. 
3. Expreſſion of ſorrow, Motton. 
PLAINTFUL. a. { p/aint and full. ] Com- 
laining ; audibly jorrowful. Sidney, 
PLA'INTIFF. / [ p/aintif, Fr.] He that 
commences a ſuit in law againſt another: 


oppoſed to the defendant. Dryden. 
PLA'INTIFF. a. [ plaintif, French. ] — 
laining: not in ule. Prior. 
PLA'INTIVE. 3. [p/aintif, Fr.] Complain- 
ing; lam*nting; expretuive of forrow. Dryd. 
PLA'INWORK. /. [ p/ain and 261k] Needles 
work as diſtinguiſh! trom embroidery, Pope. 
PLAIT. / [corrupted from plight or p/yght.} 
A foid; a double. Davies 
To PLAIT. v. a. {from the noun. ] | 
1. To fold z to double. Pope. 
2. To weave ; to braid. Peter. 
To intangle ; to involve. Shakſpeare, 
PLA'ITER. / [ from .. He that plaits. 
PLAN. / [ plan, French. 

1. Aſcheme; a form; a model. Addiſon, 
2. A plot of any building, or ichnography. 
To PLAN. v. 4. 
ſcheme; to form in defign. 
PLA'NARY. 2. Pertaining to Nen 
PLA'NCHED. a. {| trom p/anch.} N 

doards. bakſpeare. 
PLA'NCHER. / [p/ancher, French.]. A 
floor of wood: not uſed. _  Bacen, 
PLA'NCHING. /. [ In carpentry.) The laying 
the floors in a building. 
PLANE. Y [plans, Latin, Plain is uſed. in 
popular language, and plane in geometry, ] 
1. A level ſurface. bete. 
2. | plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which the 
ſurtace of boards is ſmoothed. Moxans 
To PLANE. v. . [ planer, French. 
1. To level ; to ſmooth ; to free in- 
equalities. Aro atbnot. 
2. To ſmooth with a plane. M>xon. 
PLANE-TREE. V [ platanus, Latin.] The 
introduction of this tree iato England is 
owing to lord chancellor Bacon. Miller, 
PLA'NET. / [ p/aneta, Lat. , plancttes 
Fr.] Planets are the erratick or wandering 
_ ſtars: P00 
- 


Pe pe. 


Dryden. ; 


[trom the noun. ] To ; 
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primary planet, becauſe we know it moves 
found the ſun; and the moon is accounted 
among the ſecondary p/anets, ſince ſhe moves 
round the earth. Harris. 

PLA'NETARY. a. | planetaire, French. 
1. Pertaining to the planets. Granville. 
2. Under the domination of any particular 
planet. | 8 
3. Produced by the planets, Shakſpeare. 
4. Having the nature of a plangt; erratick. 


Plackmore. 
PLANE'TICAL. a: [from planet.) Pertaining 
to planets. Brown. . 


PLA'NETSTRUCK. a. { planet and firike.) 


Blaſted. Suck/ing. 
PLANIFO'LIOUS. a. | planus and folium, 
Latin. ] Flowers are ſo called, when made 
up of plain leaves. 
PLANIME'TRICAL. a. [from . 
— to the menſuration of plane ſur- 
faces. 
PLANILMETRV. ,. [ planus, Latin; and 
77: 7 Rb menſuration of plane ſurfaces, 
PLANIPE'TALOUS. a. [ planus, Latin, and 
iran. ] Flatleaved, as when the ſmall 
flowers are hollow only at the bottom, but 
flat upward, as in dandelion and ſuccory, 
To PLA'NISH. v. a: [from plane] To poliſh ; 
- to fmoath. A word uſed by manufacturers. 
PLA'NISPHERE. /[ p/anz:, Lat. and /phere.] 
A ſphere projected on a plane. 
PLANK. ＋ [planche, Fr.] A thick ſtrong 
board. Chapman. 
To PLANK. v. a. {from the noun. ] To co- 
ver or lay with planks, Dr yden. 
PLANOCO'NICAL. a. | planus and conus, 
Lat.] Level on one fide and conical on 
- others. Grew. 
PLA'NOCONVEX. a.[p/anurand convexs. | 
Latin. ] Flat on the one fide and convex on 
the other, Newton. 
PLANT. / [ plante, Fr. planta, Latin. 
1. Any thing produced trum feed ; any ve- 
© getable production. | 
2. A ſapling. Dryden 
. Lanta, Latin,] The ſole of the foot. 
To PLANT. v. a. [ planto, Lat. planter, Fr.] 
1. To put into the ground in order to grow; 


to ſet; to cultivate. Deuteronomy. 
2. To procreate ; to generate. Sbakſpeare. 
3- Toplace; to fix. Dryden. 


4. To ſettle; to eftabliſh: as, 70 {= 4 
 eclony. iltor. 
5. To fill or adorn with ſomething planted : 
* as, be planted the garden or the country. 
6. Io direct properly: as, te plant a cannon. 

PLA'NTAGE. / { plantago, Latin. ] An herb, 

or herbs in general, Sbalſpeare. 
PLA'NTAIN.{.[p/antain, Fr. plantage, Lat.] 

1. An herb. Moe. 

2. A tree in the Weſt Indies, which bears 


an eſculent fruit, : Waller. 
PLA'NTAL. a. * Pertaining to 
' Plants : not uſed. Glanville. 


PLANTA'TION. V [ p/antatio, Latin. 
1. The act or practice of planting. 
2. The place planted. King Clarles. 


Dryden, 


PLA 


3. A — Hacor. 
4. Introduction; eſtabliſhment. X. Charler. 
PLANTED. participle. [from 1 This 
word ſeems in Shakſpeare to fignify ſettled; 
well grounded, 
PLA'NTER. / [ plantexr, French. ] 
1. One who ſows, ſets, or cultivates ; culti- 
vator. Dryden. 
2. One who cultivates ground in the Weſt- 
Indian colonies. Locke. 
3- One who diſſeminates or introduces. Add. 
PLASH. / [ plaſche, Dutch. 
I. A ſmall lake of water; a puddle. Bacor. 
2. [from the verb.] Branch partly cut off 


and bound to other branches. Mortimer. 
To PLASH. v. 4. | pleſſer, Tra To 
interweave branches. velyn, 


PLA'SHY. a. {from pu. Watery ; filled 
with puddles, Betterton. 
PLASM. / [w>4opue.] A mould; a matrix in 
which any thing is caſt or formed. MWoodw, 
PLA'STER. / [ plaſftre, Fr. from mae. 
I. Subſtance made of water and ſome abſor - 
bent matter, ſuch as chalk or lime well pul- 
yerized, with which walls are overlaid, or 
figures caſt. Pope. 
2. [emplaſtrum, Latin; in Engliſh, formerly 
empla ar glutinous or adheſive ſalve, SH. 
To PLA'STER. v. a. ¶ plaftrer, Freach ; from 
the noun. ] - | 
1. To overlay as with plaſter, Bacon. 
2. To cover with a medicated plaſter. 
PLA'STERER. / K 2 French. 
1, One whoſe trade is to overlay walls with 
plaſter. Shakſpeare. 
2. One who forms figures in plaſter. Jortor. 
PLA'STICK. a. [Txagueng. | Having the 
wer to give form, Priar. 
PLA'STRON. /. | French. ] A piece of lea- 
ther ſtuffed, which fencers uſe, when they 
teach their ſcholars, in order to receive the 
puſhes made at them. | Dryder. 
To PLAT. v. a. [from plait.) To weave; to 
make by texture. Addiſon. 


PLAT. / [more properly plot ; plot, Saxon. ] 


A ſmall piece of ground. Milton. 
PLA'TANE. /. | amr; French ; platanus, 
Latin, ] The piane-tree. Milton. 


PLATE. , [ plate, Dutch; plague, French. 
1, A piece of metal beat out into breadth, S. 
2. Armour of plates. Spenſer. 
3. [Uta, Spaniſh.) Wrought filver. King. 
4. [ple Fr. Flatta, Ital.] A ſmall ſhallow 
veſlel of metal on which meat is eaten. Dryd. 
To PLATE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To cover with plates. Sandys. 
2. To arm with plates. 2 
3. To beat into laminz or plates. Newt. 


PLATEN. /. Among printers, the flat part of 
the preſs whereby the impreſſion is made. 
PLA'TFORM. / [ plat, flat, French, and 


n 
1. The ſketch of any thing horizontally de- 


lineated ; the ichnography. Sandys. 
2. A'place laid out after any model. Pope. 
3- A level place before a fortification. $6. 
4. A ſcheme; a plau. WWaxdward. 


PLA 
' PLA'TICK ect. In aftrology, is a ray caſt 
from one planet to another, not exactly, but 
withia the orbit of its own light. Bailey. 
PLATO ON. / [ a corruption of peloten, . 
A ſmall ſquare body of muſketeers. Ticke/. 
PLATTER. / {from plate.] A large dith, 
1 generally of earth. Dryden. 
AU'DIT, 
4, AU'DITE. 6 JS. Applauſe. Denham. 
 PLAUSIBULITY. /. { playfibilirh, French. ] 
Speciouſneſs; ſuperficial appearance ow right. 
wi 
PLAU'SIBLE. a. { p/au/ib/e, French. ] Such 
as gains approbation ; ſuperficially pleaſing 
or tak ing; ſpecious; popular. C/arendon. 
PLAU'SIBLENESS. / aa ery ork bo et 
cioufnets ; ſhow of right. Sanderſon. 
PLAU'SIBLY. ad. {from planb le.] 
1. With fair ſhow ; fpecioully. Collier. 
2. With applauſe : not in uſe. Brown. 
PLAU'SIVE. a. ¶ from plauds, Latin. ] 
I. Applauding. 
2. Plauſible. A word not in uſe. Sha. 
Ta PLAY. wv. n. [plezan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſport; to trolickz to do ſomething 
not as a taſk, but for a pleaſure. Milton. 
2. To toy; to act with levity. Milton. 
3. To be diſmiſſed from work. Shat/peare. 
4. To trifle; to act wantonly and thought- 
leſly. Temple. 
5 To do ſomething fanciful. Shakſpeare. 
6. To practiſe ſarcaſtick merriment. Pope, 
To mock ; to practiſe illution, Sp. 
y To game; to contend at ſome game. Shak. 
9. To do any thing trickiſh or deceitful. Ad. 
10. To touch a muſical inſtrument. Graz, 
11. To operate 3 to act. Uſed of a. thing 
in motion : as, the cannons play. ne. 
12. To wanton 4 to move irregularly: the 


leaves play with the wind. Dryden. 
13. To perſonate a drama. In 
14. To repreſent a character. - onne. 
1. To at in any certain c haraQter. Collier. 
To PLAY. v. a. | 
1. To put in action or motion: as, Se played 
his cannon. 


2. To uſe an inſtrument of muſick. - Gay. 


3. To act a mirthiul character. 
4. To exhibit dramatically. 
. To act; to pertorm. 
PLAY. /. 
1. Action not impoſed ; not work. 
a. Amulement; — Milton. 
3. A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or auy 
thing in which charaQters are repreleated by 
dialogue and ation. Dryden. 
4. Game; practice of gaming; contrit at a 
game. TP: 
5. Practice in auy conteſt. Tilictfon, 
6. Action; employment ; office. Dryden. 
Practice; ation; maaner of acting. Sid. 
Act of touching an inſtrument. 
9. Irregulat and wanton motion. 
10. A tate of agitation or ventilation. Dry. 
11. Room for motion. 


13. Liberty of acting ; ſwing. 


Milton. 
Shakjpeare. 
Sidney. 


 Addifon. 


- PLA'YBOOK. /. [play ag 5:ot.] 


Moxen. 


PLE 
Book of 
dramatick compoſitions Swift. 
PLA'YDAY. / | p/ay and day.] Day exempt 
from taſks or work. Swift. 
PLA'Y DEBT. /. ¶ play and debe.} Debt con- 
trated by gaming. Arbuthnot. © 
PLA'YER. / [from pay.] 
1. One who plays. 
2. An idler; a lazy perſon. 
3. Actor of dramatick ſcenes. ' 
4. A mimick. Dryden. 
5. One who touches a muſical inſtrument. 
6. A gameſter. 

7. One who acts in play in any certain 
manner. | Carew. 
PLA'YFELLOW., / [ play and few. ! 
Companion in amuſement. Spenſer. 
PLA'YFUL. 2. [play and fuil.] Sportive 
full of levity. Addiſon. 
PLA'YGAME. / Clay and game.] Flay of 

children. | ©. Locke. 
PLA'YHOUSE. /. play and houſe. } Houfe 
wheredramatickpertormancesarerepreſented. 
PLA'YPLEASURE, V [ p/ay 227 
Idle amuſement, Bacon. 
PLA'YSOME. a. Clay and fame. ] Wantonz 
fall of levity. | : 
PLA'YSOMENESS. 


. Wantonneſs; levity. 
PLA'YTHING. /. 


play and thing. ] Toy; 


thing to play with, Otway. 
PLA'YWKIGHT.F{. { plgy n 4 

maker of plays. | o pe. 
PLEA. /. | p/aid, old French. ] 

1. The act or form of pleading. 


2. Thing offered or demanded in ing. $6. 
3. Allegation. | How, 
4. Au apology ; an excuſe. . Milton. 
To PLEACH. v. 4. [ pleffer, Fr.] To bendy” 
to inter weave : not in ute, Shak ſpeare. 
To PLEAD. v: x. 1 plaider, French. Lg 1 
1. To argue before a court of juſtice. Gran. 
2. To ſpeak in an argumentative or perſuaſive 
way for or againſt; to reaſon with another. Sh, 


3. To he offered as a plea. Dryden. 
To PLEAD. v. a. 
1. To defend ; to diſcuſs. Shakſpeare. 


2. To ailege in pleading or argument. Sper/tr. 
. To offer as an excule.. | ts den. 
PLEADABLE. a. {from plead.) Capable to 
be alleged in plea. den. 
PLEA'DER. V [| plaidexr, French. 
1. One who argues in a court of juſtice. Sw, 
2. One who ſpcaks foror againit. Shakſpeart.- 
PLEADING. {. {trom plead. } A or term of 
pleading. ift. 
PLEA'SANCE. /. \ plaiſance, Fr.] Gayery 3 
pleaſantty: obſolete. Spenſer. 
PLEA'SANT:. a: [| plaifant, French. 
1. Delighttu!; giving delight. falms. 
2. Grateful to the ſenſes. Milton. 
3. Good-humoured ; cheerful. Addifon. 
4- Gay; liveiy 3 merry. Rogers.” 


5. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth chan 
ule. Locke. 
PLEA'SANTLY. ad. [from phaſart.} ] 
1. tn _ a manner as to give delight, 
rz 
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. 


PLE 


z merrily in good humour. Claren. 


2. Gayly 

3. Lightly ; ludicrouſly. Broome. 
PLEA'SANTNESS. / [ from pleaſant.) 

1. Delightfulneſs ; ſtate of being pleaſant. 

2. Gayety ; cheerſulneſs ; merriment. T3. 
PLEA'SANTRY. /. | plaiſanterie, French. ] 

1. Gayety ; merriment. Addiſon. 


2. Sprightly ſaying ; lively talk. Addiſon. 


To PLEASE. v. a. { places, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 
1. To delight; togratifyz to humour. Pope. 
2. To ſatisfy ; to content. Shakſpeare. 

3. To obtain favour from: to be pleaſed 
with, is to approve; to favour. Milton. 


4 To be PL.zastD. To like. A word of 

ceremony. _ Dryden. 
To PLEASE. v. 2. | 

1. To give pleaſure. Milton. 

2. To gain approbation. Hoſea. 


3. To like ; to chooſe. _ Pope. 
4. To condeſcend ;; to comply. Shakſpeare. 
22 R. /. [ from pleaſe. | One that courts 
-favour. 
PLEA'SINGLY. ad. { from pleafing.] In ſuch 
a manner as to give delight. Pape. 


PLEA'SINGNESS. /. [from pleaſing.} Qua- 


lity of giving delight. : 
PLEA'SEMAN. 74 pleaſe and man.] A pick - 
Shak 


thank ; an officious fellow. bakſpeare. 
PLEA'SURABLE. a. {from pleaſure.} De- 
lightful ; full of pleaſure. acon. 


PLEA'SURE. / [Lat, French.] 
1. Delight; gratification of the mind or 
| ſenſes. South. 
2. Looſe gratification. Shakſpeare. 
3. Approbation. Pſalms. 
4 What the will dictates. INNS. 
5. Choice; arbitrary will. Town 


Te PLEASURE. v. a. {from the noun. } To 


pleaſe; to gratify. Tillotſon. 
PLEA'SUREFUL. a. —_— and i.] 
Pleaſant; delightful : obſolete. Abbot. 


PLEBEIL'AN. 71 plebeien, French; plebeius, 


Latin. ] One of the lower people. Swift. 
PLEBET'AN. 4. * 

1. Popular; conſiſting of mean perſons. X. C. 
a. Belonging to the lewer ranks. Milton. 


3. Vulgar; low; common. Bacon, 
PLEDGE. /. [ p/eige, Fr. pieggio, Italian. ] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage; any thing ,given by way of war- 


rant or ſecurity; a pawn. Rowe. 

3. Aſt z a bail; an h Raleigh. 
To PLEDGE. v. a. | pleiger, French; pieg- 

giare, Italian. 

1. To put in pawn. Pope. 

2. To give as warrant or N 

3. To ſecure by a pledge. hakſpeare. 


-  ..4+ To invite to drink, by accepting the cup 
15 


or health after another. Shakſpeare, 


PLE'DGET. /. [ piagg le, Dutch.] A ſmall 


maſs of lint. 
PLE'IADES 
PLE'IADS. 


Wiſeman. 

JS. [| pleiades, Lat. ale. 
A northern conſtellation, 
Milton. Dryden. 


PLE'NARILY. 44. [from plenary.) Fully; 
[from plenary.) * . 


completely. 


PLE 


PLENARINESS. / [from plenary.] Ful- 


neſs ; completeneſs. 
PLE'NARY, 2. [from p/enzs, Lat.] Full; 
complete. ; atts. 
PLE'NARY. / Deciſive procedure. Aylife. 
PLENILU'NARY. a. — plenilunium, 
Lat. | Relating to the full moon. Brown, 
PLE'NIPOTENCE. / | from p/enus and po- 
tentia, — Rug ulneſs of power. 
PLE'NIPOTENT. a. [ plenipotens, Latin. 
Inveſted with full power. Miltox. 
PLENIPOTE'NTIARY. T [| plenipotenti- 
aire, French. ] A negotiator inveſted with 
full power. Stilling fleet. 
PLE'NIST. / [from p/enwr, Latin. ] One that 
holds all ſpace to be full of matter. Foyle. 
PLE'NITUDE. JF. [ plenitnds, from plenus, 
Latin; plenitude, French. ] 
1. Fulneſs ; the contrary to vacuity. Bentley. 


4 


2. Repletion; animal fulneſs ; plethory. Ar6. 
3. Exuberance ; abundance. Bacon. 
4. Completeneſs. Prior. 


PLE'NTEOUS. 3. [from plenty.)] 
1. Copious; exuberant; abundant. Milton. 
2. Fruitful ; fertile. Genefir. 
PLE'NTEOUSLY, ad. Copiouſly, abundant- 
ly; exuberantly ; plentiſully. Shakſpeare. 
PLE'NTEOUSNESS. F. . plenteous. | 
Abundance ; fertility ; plenty. Genefis. 
PLE'NTIFUL. 2. [Plenty and full.) Copious ; 
abundant ; exuberant ; fruittul. Raleigh. 
PLE'NTIFULLY. ad. | from Poon O= 
jouſly ; abundantly. Addiſon. 
PLE'NTi FULNESS. / [ from plentiful.) The 
ſtate of being plentiful ; abundance; fertility. 
PLE'NTY. / [from plenus, Latin, full. ] 
1. Abundance ; fuch a quantity as is more 
than enough. Locke. 
2. Fruitfulneſs ; exuberance. Thomſon. 
3. It is uſed, I think barbarouſly, for p/er- 
tiful. Shakſpeare. 
4. A ſtate in which enough is had and en- 


joyed. J. 
PLEONASM. Y 1 rom Lata. A 
figure of rhetorick, by which more words 
are uſed than are neceſſary. 
PLESH. / A word uſed by Sperſer inftead of 
ou: A puddle ; a boggy marſh. 
PLE'THORA. / [from -warZaga.] The 
ſtate in which the veſſels are fuller of hu- 
mours than is agreeable to a natural ſtate, or- 


health. Arbutbnot. 
PLETHORE'TICK.? 3. [ from plethora.] 
PLETHO'RICK. Having a full habit. 


PLE"'THORY. / pars, French; from 
1 Fulneſs of habit Arbuthnot. 
PLE'VIN. FL. | pleuvine, Fr. plevina, law 

Lat.] In law, a warrant or aſſurance. 
PLEU'RISY. / | wevgiri.] An inflamma- 
tion of the pleura, or membrane that lines 


the cavity of the breaſt. Quincy. 
PLEURITI'TICAL. 0 
PLEU'RITICK. 15 [from plexriſy. ] 

1. Diſeaſed with a pleuriſy. Arbuthnor. 

2. Denoting a pleuriſy. Wiſeman. 


PLIABLE. «. {pliable, from pier, Freuch.] 


LO 
. Eaſy to be bent; flexible, South, 
2. Flexible of diſpoſition; eaſy to be per- 
ſuaded. 
PLFABLENESS. V [from pliable.] 
1. Flexibility; eaſineſs to be bent. 
2. Flexibility of mind. South. 
PLIANCV. /. [from pliant.] Eaſineſs to be 
dent. Addiſon. 
PLIANT. a. [ pliant, 8 
1. Bending; tough; flexile ; flexible; lithe; 


limber. Addiſon. 
2. Eaſy to take a form. * — 
3. Eafily complying. acorn. 

South. 


4. Eaſily perſuaded. - 
| PLUVANTNESS. /. [from p/iant.] Flexibility; 
toughneſs. "I. Bacon. 
PLICA'TION. ? F. {\ plicatura, from plico, 
PLI'CATURE. 5 Lat. | Fold; double. 
PLIERS. / 2 p.] An inftrument by 
which any thing is laid hold on to bend it. 
To PLIGHT. v. 4. liebten, man] 
1. To pledge; to give as ſurety. bakſp. 
2. [from pico, Lat. ] To braid ; to weave. Sp. 


PLICHT. / [ plihr, Saxon. ] 
r. Condition ; ſtate. IIS 
2. Good caſe. Tuffer. 

3. Pledge; gage. [from the verb.] Shak/p, 
4. [from te plight.) A fold; a pucker; a 
double; apurfie ; a plait. "OE 

PLINTH. 7 [(d] In architecture, is 
that ſquare member which ſerves as found - 
ation to the baſe of a pillar. - Harris. 


To PLOD. v. x. { ploeghen, Dutch. Skinner. ] 
1. To toil ; to moil z to drudge ; to travel. 


2. Jo travel laboriouſly. S$hakſpeare. 

3. To ſtudy cloſely and dully. Hudibras. 
PLO'DDEKR. / [from pled.] A dull heavy 

laborious man. Shakſpeare. 
PLOT, /. [pior, Saxon. ] | 

I. A ſmall exteat of ground. Tufſer. 

2. A plantation laid out. Sidney. 

3. A — a ſcheme ; a plan. Spenſer. 


4. A conſpiracy; a ſecret deſign lormed 


againſt another. Daniel. 
5. An intrigue; an affair complicated, in- 
volved, and embarraſſed. Ro/common. 
6. Stratagem ; ſecret combination to an ill 
end. Milton. 
v. Contrivance; deep reach of thought. 
To PLOT. v. . {from the noun. ] 
1. To form ſchemes of miſchief againſt an- 


other. Dryden. 
2 


2. To contrive; to ſcheme. 
Dryden. 


To PLOT. v. 4. 
1. To plan; to contrive. | 

2. To deſcribe according to ichnography. 
PLO'TTER. / [from ple. 

1. Confpirator, Dryden. 

2. Contriver. Shakſpeare. 
PLO'VER. / [| pluvier, French; plavialis, 
Latin. ] A lapwing. Carew. 
PLOUGH. 7. | ploz, Saxon. } 

1. An inſtrument with which the furrows are 

cut in the ground to receive the feed. Mort. 
2. Tillage; culture of land. 

3- A kind of plane, Ainfeerth, 


PLU 
To» PLOUGH. v. ». To practiſe aration ; to 
turn up the ground to receive ſeed. 1/aiah. 


To PLOUGH. v. 4. 


1. To turn up with the plough. Dryden. 
2. To bring to view by bs plough. Nod. 
3- To furrow; to divide. Addiſon. 
4. To tear; to hollow. Shakſpeare. 
PLOU'GHBOY. / { plongh and boy. ] A boy 
that follows the plough ; a coarte ignorant 
boy. Watts. 
PLOU'GHER. / from plengb.] One who 
loughs or cultivates ground. 5 er. 
PLOUGHLA'ND. F.. [ plough and land.] A 
1 = for _ Pi Donne. 
U'GHMAN. / and man, 
1. One that pn ny. the — hi3 2 
cultivator of corn. 2 ä 
2. A groſs ignorant ruſtick. 
3. A ſtrong laborious man. Arbuthbnot. 
PLOU'GHMONDAY. V The Monday after 
Twelith-day. Jer. 
PLOU'GHSHARE. V [ plough and re.] 
The part of the plough that is perpendicular 
to the coulter. Sidney, 
To PLUCK. v. a. [plocctan, Saxon. 


1. To pull with nimbleneſs or force ; to 


ſnatch ; to pull; to draw ;z to force on or 
off ; to force up or down. Gay. 
2. To ftrip of feathers. Sbakſpeare. 
3. To pluck up a heart or ſpirit. A prover- 
bial expreſſion for taking up or reſuming of 


courage. Kinelles. 

+PLUCK. / [from the verb.] 
1. A pull; a draw ; a ſingle act of plucking. 
. L. Eftrange. 


2. The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 
PLU'CKER. . [from pluct.] One that 
lucks. | Shakſpeare. 
PLUG. /. | p/ugg, Swediſh z plugghe, Durch.] 
A ſtopple; any thing driven hard into ange 
ther body to ſtop a hole. Boyle. 
To PLUG. u. x. To ftop with a plug. Sharp. 
PLUM. / plum, plumtneop, Saxon. } 
1. A fruit with a ſtone. Locke. 
2. Raiſin ; grape dried in the fun. Sp. 
3- [ In the cant ot the city. ] The ſum of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, Addiſon. 
4. A kind of play, called How many p/ums 
for a penny. Ainſworth. 
PLU'MAGE. /.[ p/umage, French. ] Feathers ; 
ſuit of teathers. Bacon. 
PLUMB. /. [ p/omb, French ; plumbum, Lat.] 
A plummet; a leaden weight let down at the 
: _ — a wy, 2 Moxon. 
. ad. | from noun. ] Perpendi 
larly to the horizon. : Ray. 
Ta PLUMB. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To found ; to ſearch by a line with a 
weight at its end. Swift. 
2. To regulate any work by the plummet. 
PLU'MBER. / | p/ombier, French. ] One who 
works upon lead. Commonly written p/ummer, 
PLU'MBERY.F. — plumber.) Works of 
lead ; the manufactures of a plumber. 


PLU'MCAKE. / nd cake.} Cake 
e 


LU 


PLUME, / (plume, French; pluma, Latin.) 
<2 Feather of birds. Milton. 
2. Feather worn as an ornament. Dryden. 


3. Pride; towering mien. Shakſpeare. 
4 Token of honour; prize of conteſt. Milt. 
That part of the ſeed of a plant, which in 
Its growth becomes the trunk. Quincy. 

e PLUME. v. @. [from the noun.] 
1. To pick and adjuſt feathers. Mortimer. 
2. ¶plumer, Fr.] To ſtrip of feathers. Ray. 


3. 10 ſtrip; to pill. Bacon. 
4+ To place as a plume. Milton. 
$5. To adorn with plumes. Shakſpeare. 


6. To make proud: as, he plumes bimſe{/. 
PLUMEA'LLUM. 2 Lat.] 
A kiud of aſbeſtos, Wilkins. 
PLUMI'GEROUS. a. [ pluma and gere, Lat. 
Having feathers ; feathered. | 
PLUMIPEDE. / [pluma and per, Latin.] 
A fowl that has feathers on the ot. 
PLU'MMET. < [547 plumb.) 
I. A weight 
which depths are ſounded, and perpendicu- 
larity is diſcerned. Milten. 
2. Any weight. Wilkins. 
PLUMO'SITY. /. [from plumous.] The ftate 
of having feathers. 
PLU'MOUS. a. [plumenx, Fr. plumeſus, —. 
Feathery ; reſembling feathers. Woodward. 
PLUMP. 2. [perhaps from plum, when full 
and ripe. ] Somewhat fat ; not lean ; fleck ; 
full and Imooth. L' Efirange. 
PLUMP. / [from the adjective.] A knot; 
a tuft ; a cluſter; -a number joined in one 


maſs. Now corrupted to clump. Sandys. 
To PLUMP, v. 4. [trom the adjective.] To 
fatten ; to ſwell; to make large. oyle. 


To PLUMP. v. . [ from the adverb. ] 
1. To fall like a ſtone in the water. 
2. | from the adjective.] To be ſwollen. 
PLUMP. ad. [probably corrupted from 
Plumb, or perhaps from the ſound of a ſtone 
falling'on the water. ] With a ſudden fall. 
8 | Ben Fonſon. 
PLU'MPER. /. Something worn in the mouth 
toſwell out the cheeks. . Swift. 
PLU'MPNESS. F. Fulneſs ; diſpoſition to- 
ward ſatneſs. Newton. 
PLU'MPORRIDGE. /. [plum and porridge.) 
Porridge with plums, Addiſon. 


' PLU'MPUDDING. V [plum and pudding.) 


Pudding made with plums. 
PLU'MPY. a. Plump; tat. Shakſpeare. 
PLU'MY. . [ irom plume. ] Feathered ; co- 

vered with feathers. Milton. 
To PL UNDER. v. a. { plaunderen, Dutch. 

1. To pillage ; to rod in an hoftile way. South. 

2. To take by pillage. Dr . 
. To rob as a thief. Pope. 
PLU'NDER. 7 [from the verb.] Pillage ; 

ſpoils gotten in war. Otway. 
PLU'NDERER. / [from plunder.] | 
I. Hoſtile pillager ; ſpoiler. | 

2. A thief; a robber. Addi ſon. 
Te PLUNGE. v. a. \ plerger, French. ] 


. To put ſuddenly under water, or under an 


lead hung at a ſtring, by 


PNE 


thing ſuppoſed liguid. Dryer. 

2. To put into any ſtate ſuddenly. Dryden. 

3. To hurry into any diſtreſs. attr. 

4. To force in ſuddenly, Watts 
To PLUNGE. v.n. 

1. To fink ſuddenly inte water ; to dive. S5. 

2. To fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. 


Tillotſon, 
PLUNGE. / i 

I. Act of putting or ſinking under water. 

2. Difficulty; ſtrait ; diſtreſs. Baker. 
PLU'NGEON. / {mergus, Latin. ] A fea 
bird. Ainſworth. 
PLU'NGER. / [ſtrom plunge.) One that 

plunges ; a diver. 

PLU'NKET. / A kind of blue colour. Ain/. 
PLU'RAL. a. [Lyra, Latin.) Implying 
more than one. . bakſpeare. 
PLU'RALIST. J [pluralifte, French. | One 
that holds more eccleſiaſtical benefices than 
one, with cure of ſouls. Collier. 
PLURA'LITY. / [plaralite, French. ] 

1. The ſtate of being or having a greater 

number, bacon. 

2. A number more than one. Hammond. 

3. More cures of ſouls than one. 

4. The greaternumber; the majority. LEA. 
PLU'RALLY. az. {from plurai.] In a ſenſe 

implying more thau one. 


- PLUSH. / Cyeluche, French. ] A kind of vil- 


lous or ſhaggy cloth ; ſhag. Boyle. 
PLUSHER. / A fea tiſh. Carew. 
PLU'VIAL. ? a. | from p/uvia, Lat. Rainy; 
PLU'VIOUS.\ relating to rain. rown. 


PLU'VIAL. / DD], French.] A prieſt's 
cope. Ainſworth. 
To PLY. v. a. [ plien, to work at any thing, 
old Dutch. ] 
1. To work on any thing cloſely and impor- 
tunately. Dryden. 
2. To employ with diligence; to keep buſy; 


to ſet on work. Hudibras. 

3. To practiſe diligently. - Milton, 

4. To ſolicit importunately. South, 
To PLY. v. . | 

1. To work, or offer ſervice, Spectater. 

2. To go in haite. Milton. 


3. To buſy one's ſelf. Dryden. 

4- [plier, French.] To bend. L'Eftrange. 
PLY./. | trom the verb.] 

1. Bent; turn; form; caſt ; bias. Bacon. 


2. Plait; fold. Arbuthnot. 
PLY'ERS. / Sce PIIEAS. 
PNEUMA'TICAL. 

PNEUMA'TICK. a. [opal] 


1. Moved by wind ; relative to wind. Locke. 
2. Conſiſting of ſpirit or wind. Bacon. 
PNEUMA'TICKS./.[ pneumatique, French; 
a6 a. 
1. A branch of mechanicks, which conſiders 
the doctrine of the air, or laws according to 
which that fluid is condenſed, rarified, or gra- 
vitates. Harris. 
2. In the ſchools, the doctrine of ſpiritual 
ſubſtances : as God, angels, and the touls of 
men. 


* 


POE 


PNEUMATO'LOGY. / [wwwadlonoyia.] 
The doctrine of ſpiritual exiſtence. 
Te POACH. v. a. Geaſs pochts, French. ] 
1. To boil ſlightly, aro. 
2. To begin without completing: from the 
practice of boiling eggs ſlightly. Bacon. 
3. { pocher, French, to pierce. ] To ſtab; to 


pierce. Carew. 
4. (from poche, Fr. a pocket. ] To plunder 
nn 


7. POACH. v. . [ffom poche, a bag, Fr.] 
1. To ſteal game; to carry off game privately 
in a bag. | 
2. To bedamp. A cant word. Mortimer. 

POACHARD. J A kind of waterfowl. 

POA CHER. / | from poach. ] One who ſteals 


More. 


ame. 
POA' HINESS, / Marſhineſs ; dampneſs. 
A cant word, Mortimer. 
POA'CHY. a. Damp; marſhy. Mortimer. 
POCK. / [from pox.] A puſtule raiſed by the 
{mallpox. 
PO'CKET. / [pocca, Saxon ; pocket, Fr.] 
1. The ſmall bag inſerted into clothes. Prior. 
2. A pocket is uſed in trade for a certain 
quantity: as, a pocket of hops. 
To PO'CKET. v. 4. | pocheter, French; from 
'the noun, ] 
1. To put in the pocket. Pope. 
2. To Are up. A proverbial form that 
denotes the doing or taking any thing clan- 
deſtinel rior, 


PO'CK ETBOOK. Je. [pocket and book. ] A 


paper book carried in the pocket for haſty 


. © noees. Watts. 
PO'CKETGLASS. / [ pocket and glaſs. Por- 


table looking-glaſs. Swift. : 


PO'CKHOLE. /. CY and Bale. ] Pit or ſcar 
made by the ſmallpox. Donne. 

PO'CKINESS. /. [ trom pocky. ] The ſtate of 
being pocky. 

PO'CKY. a. [ irem pox. ] Infetted with the 


2% Denham. 
PO'CULENT. 2. [ poculum, Latin. ] Fit for 
drink. Bacon. 


POD. /. [Lear, Dutch, a little houſe. ] The 
capſule of legumes ; the caſe of ſeeds. Mort. 
PODA'GRICAL. a. gun, nodayga. ] 
1. Afflicted with the gout. 
2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 


HSrown. 


PO'DDER. / [ irom ped. ] A gatherer of peaf- 


cods, beans, and otber pulſe, 
PODGE./. A puddle; a plaſh. 
PO'EM./. [porma, Latin ; nalnwa. ] The work 

of a poet; a metrical compoſition. F. Jonſon. 
PO'ESY.. / Lede, French; pocht, Latin; 


eincn. 
1. The art of writing poems. Ben Jonſon. 


2. Poem; metrical compoſition z poetry. S. 


3. A ſhort conceit engraved ou a ring or other 
thing. Shakſpeare. 
POET. / [potte, Fr. potta, Lat. xen. An 
inventor; an author of fiction; a writer of 
poems; one who writes in meaſure. Milton. 
POET A'STER. / [ Latin. ] A vile pet 
a Ben nſen. 


Olabam. 


POI'GNAN 


SA inner. 


poet. 


PO 

POET ESS. / [from poet. ] A ſhe poet. 
OE TIC AH g 4. A Fr. J 
POE'TICK. poeticus, Lat.] Expreſſed in 
poetry; pertaining to poetry ; ſuitable to 
oetry. Hale. 
POE'TICALLY. ad. With the qualities of 
poetry 3 by the fiction of 2 Raleigh. 
To POETT'ZE. v. n. [ poetiſer, French; from 
et, | To write like a poet. Donne. 
PO'ETRESS. / [ from poetris, Latin. ] A ſhe 


t. Spenſer. 

PO'ETRY. / Tera. ] 
1. Metrical n ; the art or practice 
of writing poems. Cleaveland. 
Shakſpeare. 


2. Poems ; poetical pieces. 
Ev. /. [from peignant.] 

1. The power of ſtimulating the palate 
s Swift. 
2. The power of irritftion ; aſperity. 

POI'GNANT. a. [ poignant, French. ] 
1. Sharp ; ſtimulating the palate. 
2. Severe; piercing; painful. 
8 Irritating ; fatirical ; keen. 

POI 
I. 


Locke. 
. © South. 


NT. / [ psin#, point, Freach.] 
The tharp end of foe thing. 


2. A ſtring with a tag. * 
3. Headland ; promontory. Addifot. 
J. A ſting of an epigram. Dryden. 
5. An indivifible part of ſpace. Loc te. 
6. An indivifible part of time 3 a moment. 

7. A ſmall ſpace. Prior, 
8. Punctilio; nicety. Milton. 
9. Part required of time or ſpace ; critical 
moment; exact place. Atterbury. 
10. Degree; ſtate. Sidney. 


11. Note of diſtinction in writing; .a ſtop. . 
12. A ſpot; a part of a ſurface divided by 
ſpots ; the ace or ſiſe point 
13, One of the degrees into which the cir- 
cumference of the horizon, and the mari- 
ner's compaſs, is divided. Bacon, 
14. Particular place to which any thing is 
directed. Brown, 
15. Particular; particular mode. Shak/peare, 
16. An aim; the act of aiming or ſtriking. 
Shakſpeare. 
17. The particular thing required; the aim 
the thing points at. Reſcommen. 
18. Particular; inſtance. Temple. 
19. A fingle poſition; a fingle aſſertion ; 
ſingle part of a complicated queſtion ; a ſin- 
gle part of any whole. Raker. 

- 20. A note; a tune. Shakſpeare. 
21. Pointblank; directly: as, an arrow "is 
Hot te the pointblank, or white mark. Shak. 
22. Point de wiſe exact or exaQly in the 
point of view. Bacon, 

To POINT. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To ſharpen; to forge or grind to à point. 
2. To direct toward an object, by way of 
forcing it on the notice. Milton, 
3. To direct the eye or notice. Hope. 
4. To ſhow as by directing the finger. Add. 
5. [pointer, French.) To direct toward a 
place: be pointed bis gun. | + > 
6. To diſtinguiſh by ſtops or point. 


POK 
To POINT. v. . 


1. To note with the finger ; to force on the 
notice, by directing the finger toward 9K 


2, To diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by 

- Points, Forbes. 

3+ To indicate as dogs do to ſportſmen. Gay. 

4. To ſhow diſtinctly. Swift. 
POI'NTED. 4. or participle. from point 

1. Sharp ;z having aſharp point or pique. Dr. 

2. Epigrammatical z abounding in 8 on 

| pe. 

POI'NTEDLY. ad. [from pointed. nga 


inted manner. en. 
POI'NTEDN ESS. /. | from pointed. | 
1. Sharpneſs; pickedneſs with af pry B. FJ. 
2. Epigrammatical ſmartneis. ryden. 
POI'NTEL. / Any thing on a point. Derham. 
POI'NTER. /. [from point.] 
1. Any thing that points. Watts. 
2. A 1 that points out the game to 1 


men. ay. 
POI'NTINGSTOCK./. [ cntirgand fect. 
Something made the hich of ridicule. Shak. 
POINTLESS. a. | trom point.] Blunt ; not 
ſharp; obtuſe. Dryden. 
POI'SON. /. [ pi/or, French. ] 
4. That which deſtroys or 1njures life by a 
ſmall quantity, and by means not obvious to 
the ſenſes ; venom. 
2. Any thing inſectious or malignant. 
To POISON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inſect with poiſon, Roſcommon. 
3. To attack, injure, or kill by poiſon given. 
Migccabees. 
3. To corrupt; to taint. | Shakſpeare. 
OI'SON-TREE /. [ toxicodendron. ) A plant. 
OI'SONER. / [irom poiſon. ] 
1. One who poiſons. . Dryden. 
2. A corrupter. oh. 
POI'SONOUS. a. [from poiſen.] Venomous ; 
having the qualities of poiſon. Cheyne. 
OI'SONOUSLY ad. Venomouſly, S$5uth. 
OI'SONOUSNESS./. [ from p9;/onoxs.] The 
© quality of being poiſonous; venomouſneſs. | 
POITREL. J | poittrel, French. 
1. Armour tor the breaſt of a horſe. Skinney. 
2. A graving tool. Ainſworth, 
POIZE. / pid, French. ] 
1. Weight; force of anything tending to the 
centre. Spenſer. 
a. Balance; equipoize ; equilibrium. Bentley. 


3. A regulating power. A. 
To POIZE. v. 4. {peſer, French. ] 
1. To balance; to hold or place in equipon- 
derance. Iducy. 
2. To load with weight. Dryden. 
3. To be equiponderant to. Shak _ 
4. To weigh. outh. 


8 To oppreis with weight. Shakſpeare. 
POKE. /. [ pocca, Saxon; poche, French.] A 
pocket; a ſmall bag. | Drayton. 
7 POKE. v. a. [ poka, Swediſh.) To feel in 
the dark ; to ſcarch any thing with a long 
inſtrument. Brown. 
PO'KER. /. jun poke.) The iron bar with 
which men ſtir the fire. Swift. 


Davies. 


POL 

POKING.STICK. / An inſtrument ancient- 
ly made uſe of to adjuſt the plaits of rhe ruffy 
which were then worn. Shakſpeare. 
PO'LAR. a. ( poleire, French ; from pole. ] 
Found near he pole; lying near the pole ; 
iTuing trom the pole. Prior, 
POLA'RITY. /. | from polar. ] Tendency to 
the pole. Brown. 
PO'LAKY. a. { polaris, Lat.] Tending to the 
le ; having a direction toward the poles. Br. 

POLE. /. [ po/zs, Latin; pole, French.) 
1. The extremity of the axis of the earth; 
either of the points on which the world turns. 


Milton. 
2. [ pole, 3 A long ſtaff. Bacon. 
3. A tall piece of timber erected. Sp. 


4. A meaſure of length containing five yards 
and 2 half Spenſer. 
5. An inſtrument of meaſuring. Bacon. 
To POLE. v. a. {from the noun.) To furnith 
with poles. Mortimer. 
PO'LEAXE. / ele and axe.] An axe fixed | 
to a long pole. | Howel. 
PO'LECAT. / [Pele or Poliſh cat. ] The fit- 
chew; a ſtinking animal. L' Eftrange. 
PO'LEDAVY. /. A fort of coarſe cloth. 
POLE'MICAL. } a. rau.] Controver- 
POLE'MICK. 5 fal; diſputative. South, 
POLE'MICK. /. Diſputant ; controvertiſt 


Pope. 

POLE'MOSCOPE. * and Ab oh; 
In epticks, is a kind ot crooked or oblique 
perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing objects 
that do not lie directly before the eye. 

PO'LESTAR. / LP and Aar. 

1. A ſtar near the pole, by which navigators 
38 their northern latitude; cynoſure; 
lodeſtar. Dryden. 
2. Any guide or director. 

PO LENY- MOUNTAIN. / [polium, Latin. ] 
A prone. | Miller. 

POLICE. , French. ] The regulation and 
government of a city or country, ſo far as 
regards the inhabitants. 

PO'LICED. a. [from police.) Regulated; 
formed into a regular courſe of adminiſtra- 
tion. Bacon. 

POLICY. / [roxcrela; politia, Latin. 
1. The art of government, chiefly with re- 
ſpe to foreign powers. 

2. Art; prudence ; management of affairs ; 
ſtratagem. Shakfpeare. 

3. [ peliga, Spaniſh. ] A warrant for money 
in the publick funds ; a ticket. 

To PO'LISH. v. a. [ pelle, Lat. polir, Fr.] 

1. To ſmooth; to brighten by attrition ; to 
gloſs. | C. anville. 
2. To make elegant of manners. Milton. 

To PO'LISH. v. x. To anſwer to the act of 

liſhing; to receive a glols. Bacon. 

PO'LISH.J/. | peli, poliſure, French. 

r. Artificial gloſs; brightneſs given by at- 
trition. Newton. 
+ 1 of manners. 70406 — 1,0 

PO'LISHABLE. a. | from po apable 

being poliſhed. 5 da 


POL 


PO'LISHER. /. [from poliſh. The perfon 


or inſtrument that gives x glols. Addiſon. 
POLITE. a. { polirxs, Latin. ] 
1. Gloſſy; ſmooth. Newton. 


/2. Elegant of manners. Pope. 
POLITELY. ad. ſtrom polite.] With ele- 
ance of manners; genteellv. | 

POLI'TENESS. / [ pelireffe, Fr.] Elegance 
dt manners; gentility ; goud breeding. Swifr. 
POLI'TICAL. a. eur | 

1. Relating to politicks ; relating to the ad- 

miniſtration of publick affairs ; civil. Rogers. 

2. Cunning; ſkitful.. 

POLI'TICALLY. ad. 

1. With relauon to publick adminiſtration, 

2, Arttuliy ; poi'tickly. 
POLITICA'STER // A petty ignorant pre- 

tender to politicks. L' Eftrange. 
POLITICIAN, , | peliricien, French. | 

1. One verſed in the arts of government ; 

one ſkilled in politicks. Dryden. 

2. A man of artifice ; one of deep contriv- 

ance. Milton. 
PO'LITICK. 2. [Sue] 

1. Political; civil. Temple. 

2. Prudent ; verſed in affairs. Shakfpeare. 

3. Arciul ; cunning. acon. 
PO'LITICKLY. ad. Artfully ; cunningiy. S. 
PO'LITICKS. V [prlitique, Fr. aroviron. ] 

The ſcieuce of goverument; the art or prac- 

tice of adminiſtering publick affairs. Addi/or. 
PO'LITURE. / [poli 

given by the act of poliſhing. 

PO'LITY. {. [aroxmruia.] A form of govern- 
* civii cunititution. Heotker. 
POLL. / | po//-, pol, Dutch, the top. 

1. The Wn * . 

2. A catalogue or lift of perſons; a regiſter 

of heads or perſons. Shakſpeare. 

3. A fiſh called generally a chub, or chevin. 
To POLL. v. u. [from the noun. ] 

1. To lop the tops of trees. Bacon. 

2. In this ſenſe is uſed, polled ſheep. Mort. 

3. To pull off hair from the head; to cli 

ſhort ; to ſhear. Beckicl 

4. To mow ; to crop. Shakſpeare. 

5. To plunder; to itrip; to pill. Hacon. 

6. To take a lift or regiſter of perſons. 

7. To enter gne's name in a liſt or regiſter, 

* Dryden. 

8. To inſert into a number as a voter. Tick. 
PO'LLARD. / [from pol.] 

1. A tree lop 

2. A clipped coin. Camden. 

3. The chub fiſh. Ainſworth, 
PO'LLEN. / A fine powder, commonly un- 

deritood by the word farina z 'as allo a fort 


of fine bran. Bailey. 
PO'LLENGER. / Bruſhwood. Tuffer. 
Bacon. 


Bacon. 


PO'LLER. / \ from poll. 
1. Robber ; pillager ; plunderer. 
2. He who votes or polls. 
PO'LLEVIL. / CD and evil.] A large ſwell- 
ing, inflammation, or impoſthume in the 
horſe's poll or nape of the neck. Far. Die. 
POU'LLOCK. / A Kind of fiſh, Carew. 


ture, Fr.) The gloſs 


POL 
To POLLU'TE. v. a. [pelluo, Latin. 
1. To make unclean, in a religious ſenſe g 
to defile, - Shakſpeare. 
2. To taint with guilt. ilton. 
3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. Dryden. 
POLLU”TEDNESS. / [from pollute. } De- 
filement ; the ſtate of being poliuted. 
POLLU'TER. / [from pollute. Defiler; 
corrupter. Dryden. 
POLLU'TION. F. [ p-{lutio, Latin. | 
1. The act of defiling. Ayliffe. 
2. The ſtate of being defiled ; defilement. 
PO'LTRON.F. A coward; a nidget ;; a ſcoun- 
dret. Shak/peare. 
PO'LY. / [ po/inm, Lat.] An herb. Ainſw. 
PO LV. [H= A prefix often found in 
the compotition of words derived from the 
Greek, and intimating multitude : as, poly- 
on, a figure of many angles. | 
POLYACOU'STI CK. a. [ne and das. 
That multiplies or magnifies lounds. . 


POLYA'NTHOS. V (Se and 8] A 


plant. Thomſen. 
POLYE'DRICAL. a [from woniedeS- ; 
POLYE'DROUS. S pol/yedvre, Fr.] Having 

many ſides. Boyle. Woodward. 


POLY'GAMIST. /. [from polygamy. ] One 
that holds the lawfulneſs of more wives than 
one at a time. | 

POLY'GAMY. {. [ polygamie, Fr. woMuyajula.] 
Plurality of wives. Graunt. 

PO'LYGLOT. a. [mu nurt® ; polyglotte, 
Fr.] Having many languages. o el. 

PO'LYGON. /. [(ad and youa] A figure 
of many angles. Waits. 

POLY'GONAL. a. [from polygon.] Having 
many angles | 

PO'LYGRAM. / [ode and yeduwa,} A 
figure conſiſting of a great number ot lines. 

POLY'GRAPHY./. v and vnn] The 
art of writing in "ſeveral unuſual manners of 
ciphers ; as alſo deciphering the lame. 

POLY'LOGY,. V [(ne and s.] Talka- 
tiveneſs. 

POLY'MATHY. {. [H and J The 
knowledge of many arts aud ſciences; alſo an 
acquaintance with many different ſubjects. 

POLYPE'TALOUS. a. [ee and wireaes. ] 
Having many petais. . 

POLY'PHONISM.. / [rad and .] 
Multiplicity of ſound. Derham. 

PO'LYPODY. / [polypedium, Lat.] A ca- 

illary plant. Millar. 

PO'LYPOUS. a. from pol/ypus.} Having the 
nature of a polypus; having many feet or 
roots. Ar buthnot. 

PO'LYPUS. / | woniwwr ; polype, French. 
1. Any thing in general with many roots or 
feet, as a ſwelling in the noftrils ; but it is like · 
wiſe applied to a tough concretion of grumous 
blood in the heart aad arteries. Quiney. 
2. A fea animal with many feet, Pope. 

PO'LYSCOPE. / | wats and Sen. A 


multiplying glaſs. 
PO'LYPAST. -{. C polypafte, Fr.] A machine 
conſiſting of many pullies. 2494 


POM 


POLYSPE'RMOUS. . [Se and emigua.] 


Thoſe plants are thus called, which have 
more than four ſeeds ſuccecding each flower, 
and this without any certain order or num- 
ber. | ; Quincy. 

POLYSYLLA'BICAL. . from poly/y1- 
lable.] Having many ſyllables; pertaining 
to a polyſyllable. 

POLYSY'LLABLE. V/ {wig and Cfd. 
A word of many 1yllables. Holder. 

POLYSY'NDETON. / [ warwentdley.] A 
figure of rhetorick by which the copulative 
is often repeated: as, I came, and ſaw, and 


OVcrcame. 
POLYTHE'ISM. /. Ce and 2x3c.] The 


doctrine of plurality of gods. Stilling freer. 
POLYTHE'IST. J. [ds and Se.] One 
that holds plurality of gods. Duncomsd. 


POMA'CE. / [ pomaceam, Latin.] The droſs 
8 of wn * ri ; Latin] 
OMA' US. 4. [from pomum, Latin. 

Confiſting of apples. ” Phill. 
POMA'DE. / [ pomade, Fr. pomado, Ital.] A 
fragrant ointment. 
PO'MANDER. / [ pomme d'ambre, Fr.] A 
ſweet ball ; a perfumed ball or powder. Shak. 
POMA'TUM. J | Latin.] An ointment. 
To POME. v. n. | pommer, Fr.] To grow to 
a round head hke an apple. 
POMECTI'TRON. JF. [ pome and citroen] A 
citron apple. 
POMEGRA'NATE,[ pomum granatum, Lat.] 


1. The tree. Miller. 

2. The fruit. Thomſon. 
PO'MEROY. J. A ſort of apple. 
PO'MEROYAL. Ainſworth. 


POMI'FEROUS. a. [ pomifer, Lat. | A term 
applied te plants which have the largeſt fruit, 
and are covered with a thick hard rind. Ray. 

PO'MMEL. / | pomeax, French. ] 
1. A round ball or knob. 

2. The knob that balances the blade of the 
ſword. Sidney. 

2. The protuberant part of a ſaddle betore, 

To PO'MMEL. v. a. | ponemeler, Fr. to va- 
riegate. ] To beat with any thing thick or 
bulky ; to beat black and blue; to bruiſe; to 


nch. : 
POMP. . Tpompa, Latin.] 
1. Splendour; pride. Sbalſpeare. 
2. A proceſſion of ſplendour and oſtentation. 
Addiſon. 
PO'MPHOLYX. / A white, light, and iriable 
ſubſtance, found in cruſts adhering to the 
domes of the furnaces, and to the covers of 
the crucibles, in which braſs is made. Hill. 
PO'MPION, /. { pampon, Fr.] A pumkin. 
PO'MPIRE. / eu and pyrus, Latin.] A 
fort of pearmain. Ainſworth. 
PO'MPOUS. 2. [pompenx, Fr.] Splendid; 


magnificent; grand. Pope. 
PO'MPOUSLY. ad. {from pompons.] Mag- 
nificently ; ſplendidly. ryden. 
PO'MPOUSNESS. / [ from pompows. Mag- 


nificenc* ; ſplendour ; ſhewineſs ; oſtenta- 
Addiſon. 


tiouſne ſ: 


PO NENT. a. 


Sidney. 


PON 


POND. -F. ' [ſuppoſed to be the feme with 
pound; pindan, Saxon, to ſhut up.] A ſmall 
pool or lake of water; a baſin; water not 
running or emitting any ſtream. Wodward. 

To POND. v. a. To ponder: obſolete, Sper/cr. 

To PO'NDER. v.a: | pondero, Lada 
weigh mentally; to conſider ; to attend. Bac. 

To PO'NDER. v. 1. To think; to muſe: 
with cx. Improper uſe. Dryden. 

PO'NDERABLE. . [ from ponders, Latin] 
Capable to be weighed; menſurable by 
ſcales. Brown. 

PO'NDERAL. a. [from pordus, Latin. ] 
Eſtimated by weight; diſtinguiſhed from nu- 
meral, Arbuthnet. 

PONDERA'TION. F. {from ponders, Lat.] 
The act of weighing. Arbuthnor. 

PO'NDERER. /. [irom ponder.] He who 


eee 

PONDERO'SITY. / [from porderoxs. ] 
Weight; gravity ; heavineſs. Brown. 

PO'NDEROUS. a. {ponderofws, Latin. ] 
1. Heavy; weighty. Bacon, 
2. Important; momentous, Sbatſpcarr. 
3. Forcible ; ſtrongly impulſive, Dryden. 

PO'NDEROUSLY. ad. {| from porderows.] 
With great weight. 

PO'NDEROUSNESS. / [ from ponderows. ] 
Heavineſs; weight; gravity. Boyle. 

PO'NDWEED. /. {poramegeiter. I A plant. 

onente, Ital. | Weſtern. Mile. 

PO'NIARD. /. [ poignard, Fr.] A dagger; 
a ſhort ſtabbing weapon. Dryden. 

To PO'NIARD. v. a. | poignardier, French. ] 
To ſtab with a poniard. 


- PONK. / A nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. Spenſer. 


PO'NTAGE. F{. ¶ pors, pontis, a bridge. ] Duty 
= for the reparation of bridges, Aylife. 
PO'NTIFEF. V/ [ pentifex, Latin] 
1. A prieſt; a high prieſt. 
2. The pope, i » 
PONTIFICAL. a. | pontificalis, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to a high prieſt. 
2. Popiſh. Baker. 
3. Splendid ; magnificent. Shakſpeare. 
4. | from pon and facio. | Bridge-building. 
PONTT'FICAL. / ontificale, Latin. ] 
A book containing rites and ceremonies ec- 
cleſiaſtical. Stilling fleet. 
PONTI'FICALLY. ad. [| from pontifical. ] 
In a pontifical manner, 
PONTI'FICATE. / [pomtificatus, Latin. ] 
Papacy ; popedom. . Addiſon. 
PO'NTIFICE. /. [Pers and facis. ] | Bridge- 
work ; edifice of a bridge. ilton. 
PONTIFUCIAN. «. | trom pontiff. ] Adher- 
ing to the pope ; popiſh. White. 
PO'NTLEVIS. / A diſorderly action of a 
horſe in diſobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up ſeveral times running. H#ailey. 
PONTO'N. . [Fr.] A floating bridge or in- 
vention to paſs over water, made of two great 
boats placed 2t ſomediſtance trom one another, 
both plan ted over, as is the interval between 
them, w th rails on their fides, Mil. Did. 


Bacon. 


PONY. „ A ſmall horſe, 


+ 


POP 
POOL. / [pul; Saxon.] A lake of ſtanding 


5 8 Burnet. 
OP. . od * Fr. « is, Lat. The 
— _ the OF nolles. 

POOR. a. * Fr. povre, Spaniſh.] 

1. Not rich; indigent ; neceſſitous; oppreſſed 
with want. Po 
2. Trifling ; narrow; of little dignity, force, 
or value. Bacon. 
3. Paltry; mean; contemptible. Davies. 
4. Unimportant. Swift. 
5. Unhappy; uneaſy ; pitiable. Walter. 


6. Mean ; depreſſed ; low dejected. Bacon. 


4 A word of tenderneſs. ] Dear. Prior. 
LA word of flight contempt. ] 2 
a Aer. 
9. Not good : not fit for any purpoſe. SH 
10. The Poor. Thoſe who are in the loweſt 
rank of the community; thoſe who cannot 
ſubſiſt but by the charity of others. Sprat. 
It. Barren; dry: as, a poor foil. 
12. Lean; ſtarved ; emaciated. Ben Jonſon. 
13. Without ſpirit; flaccid. 
POORJOHN. / A ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
POO'KLY. ad. [from por 
. Without wealth. Sidney. 
2. Not proſperouſly ; with little ſucceſs. Bac. 
3. Meaaly ; without ſpirit. 1 
4. Without dignity. otton. 
POO! RN ESS. /. — poor. ] 
1. Poverty; indigence; want. Burnet. 
2. Meannels ; lownels; want of dignity. Add. 


3. Sterility ; barrennefs. Bacon. 
POO'RSPIRITED. 2. [poor and fpivit 1 
Mean ; cowardly. ennis. 


POO'RSPIRITEDNESS, /. Meanneſs; cow- 
ardice. Scutb. 
POP. / [ poppy/ſma, Lat.] A ſmall ſmart quick 
ſound. Formed from the ſound. Addiſon. 
To POP. v. . ¶ rom the noun. ] To move or 
enter with a quick, ſudden, aud unexpected 
motion. Swift. 
Te POP. v. a. | 
1. To put out or in ſuddenly, lily, or unex- 


pectedly. Sbalſpeare. 
- 3 To ſhiſt. : cke. 
PE. /. [ papa, Lat. naxwa;.] 
1. The 1 of Rome. Pracham. 


2. A ſmall fiſh, by ſome called a ruff, Walt- 
PO'PEDOM, F. [| pepe and dom.] Papacy; 
papal dignity. Shakſpeare. 
pO'ÞE KY. /. [from pope.] The religion of 
the Church of Rome. Swift. 

PO'PESEYE. /. [pope and eye. The gland ſur- 

rounded with fat in the middle of the thigh. 
PO'PGUN. / [pop and gen.] A gun with 

which children play, that only makes a noiſe. 


Cheyne. 

PO'PINJAY. / [papegay, Dutch.] 
I. A parrot. . Aſcham. 
2. A woodpecker, Peachem. 
3- A trifling fop. Shakſpeare. 


PO'PISH. 4. { trom. pope. } Taught by the 


pe ; relating to popery. Hooker. 
'PISHLY. 2d. With tendeney to popery; 
in a popiſh manner. Pope. 


PO'PULACY. 


POR 
PO'PLAR. V [ pexplicr, Fr. populuc, Lug 


A tree. 9pe. 
PO*'PPY. / leerer. Sax. papaver, 1475 5 

lant Of theſe are eighteen ſpecies. Miller. 
PO'PULAC E. / [ populace, Fr. from populus, 

Lat.] The vulgar ; the multitude. Jgd. 
J- | populace, Fr.] The com- 
mon people ; the multitude. Decay Piety. 


PO'PULAR. a.{ populaire, Fr. popularis, Lat.] 


1. Vulgar ; piebeian. Milton. 
2. Suitable to the common people ; familiar ; 
not critical. Hooker. 


3. Beloved by the people; pleaſing to the 
people. larendon. 
4- Studious of the favour of the people. Add. 
5. Prevailing or raging among the populace z 
as, a popular diſtemper. ; 
POPULA'KITY. / | popularitas, Latin.] 
1. Graciouſueſs among the people; ſtate of 
being favoured by the people. Dryden. 
2. Reprefentation ſuited to vulgar concep- 
tion; what affects the vulgar. Bacon. 
PO'PULARLY. ad. | from popular. }] | 
I. In a popular manner; ſo as to pleaſe the 
crowd. Dryden. 
2. According to vulgar conception. Srown. 
To PO'PULATE. v. x. | trom populus, Lat.] 
To breed people. Bacon. 
POPULA'TION. Y [from populate. ] The 
ſtate of a country with reſpect to numbers of 
eople. Bacon. 
POPULO'SITY. . [from populous. ] Popu- 
louſneſs ; multitude of people. Brown. 
PO'PULOUS. a. [ populous, Latin. ] Full of 
cople ; numerouſly inhabited. Milton. 
PO'PULOUSLY, ad. With much people. 
PO'PULOUSNESS. /. [ trom populous. The 
ſtate of abounding with people. Temple. 
PO'RCELAIN. /. [ porce/aine, French. 
1. China; china ware; fine diſhes, of a 
middle nature between earth and glaſs. Br. 
2. | portulaca, Latin. ] An kerb. Ainſworth. 
PORCH. / [porche, Fr. porticus, Latin. }] 
1. A root ſupported by piliars betore a door : 
an entrance. Ben Jonſan. 
2. A portico; a covered walk. Shatſpeare. 
PO'RCUPINE. / | porc cpi, or epic, Fr. ] 
The porexpine, when full grown, is as large 
as a moderate pig ; and its whole body is co- 
vered with quills. Flill. 
PORE. /. | pore, Fr. ie. 
I. Sb get the ſkin; paſſage of perſpira- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. Any narrow ſpiracle or paſſage. Quincy. 
To PORE. v. x. To look with great intenſe- 
ne:s and care; to examine with great atten- 
tion. Shakſpeare. 
PO'REBLIND. a. [pore and Blinds commonly 


ſpoken and written purblind.) N hted 3 
ſhortſighted. Iralaeg lacan. 

PO RINESS. / [ from pory. ] Fulneſs of 
CLtrom pory > aca. 


PORI'STICK method. U e.] In mache- 
maticks, is that which determines when, by 
what means, aud how many different ways a 

problem may be teſolved. "5 1 8 


POR 


PORK. / DP pore, Fr. us, Lat.] Swine's 
* feſh wy : FTA ] Fleyer. 
PO'RKER. / [from pork. ] A hog; a pig. 


1 12 
PO'RKEATER. /. [ pork and cater. ne 


who feeds on pork. bak/peare. 


PO'RKET. /. [from port. ] A young hog. 
| | ryden. 
PO'RKLING. / [from pork. ] A young pig. 
| Jer. 


PORO'SITY. / {from pores.) Quality of 

having pores. Bacon. 
PO'ROUS.' a. [ perenx, Fr. from pore. ] Hav. 
ing ſmall ſpiracles or paſſages. Milton. 


PO*ROVUSNESS. / [from perovr.)The quality 


Digby. 
Je [from wogpyza ; porphy- 
rites, Lain. ] Marble of a 
Locke. Peacham. 
PO*RPOISE. 2 F. [ pore poifſon, Fr.] The 
PO'RPUS. ſeahog. Lecte. Swift. 
PORRA'CEOUS. 2. {| porracens, Latin; 
8 French.] Greeaiſh, Wiſeman. 
PORRE'CTION. F. [ porre&#io, Latin. ] The 
act of reaching torth. 
PO'RKET. / [| perrvm, Lat.] A ſcallion. Br. 
PO'RRIDGE. / [more properly porrage ; 
porrata, low Latin, from porrum, a leck.] 
ood made by boiling meat in water; broth. 
Shakſpeare. 
PO*'RRIDGEPOT. /.[p»rridge and por. ] The 
ot in which meat is boiled tor a family. 
PORRINGER. from porridge. ] 
1. A veſſel in which broth is eaten. Bacon. 
2. It ſeems in Shakſpeare's time to have been 
a word of contempt for a headdreſs. 
PORT. / Pert, Fr. portus, Latin. 
1. A harbour; a ſafe ftation for ſhips. Shak. 


of having pores z the porous part. 
PO“ RPHNYRE. 
PO RPH YR. 


particular kind. 


2. [ Perta, Latin.] A gate. Fſalms. 
3. The aperture in a ſhip, at which the gun is 
put out. Raleigh. 


4. [portte, French. ] Carriage; air; mien; 

manner; bearing. : Fairfax. 
To PORT, v. a. [ porto, Lat. porter, French, ] 
To carry in form. | Milton. 
PO'RTABLE. 4. [portabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Manageable by the hand. 

2. Such as may be born along with one. South. 

3- Such as iz tranſported or carried from one 

place to another. Locke. 

4. Sufferable; ſupportable. Shakſpeare. 
PO'RTAPLENESS. / | from portable.] The 
- quality of being portable. 1 
FO R TAGE. / [ Portage, French. 


1. The price of carriage. Fell. 
2. ¶ from port.] Porthole. Shakſpeare. 
PORTAL. /. [ portail, Fr.] A gate; the arch 


under which the gate opens. Sandye. 
PO RTANCE. /. {from porter, Fr.] Air; 
mien; port; demeanour, Spenſer. 
PORTA'SS. / ſometimes called porruis.) A 
breviary ; a prayer book. Camden. 
PO'RTCLUSE. 2 / f porteconliffe, Fr.] A 
PORTCU'LLIS.\ fort of machine like a har- 
to, hung over the gates of a city, to be let 


gown to keep out an enemy. Spenſer, 


PORTE'NTOUS, 2. | portentoſus, 


POR 


To PO'RTCULLIS. v. a. {from the noun. 


Sbalſpeare. 
Pportends, Lat.] To 


Reoſcom. 


e at 


To bar; to ſhut up. 
To PORTE'ND. v. 4. 
foretoken ; to foreſhow as omens. 
PORTE'NSION. /. [from portend.] 
of toretokening : not in * Brown. 
PORTE'NT. /. { portentum, Latin] Omen 
of ill ; prodigy foretokening miſery. Dryden. 


1. Foretokening ill ; ominous. Shak. 

2. Monſtrous ; prodigious z wonderful, Ro/c, 
PO'RTER. V | portier, French; from porta, 

Latin, a gate. 

1. One that has the charge of the gate. Arb. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meſ- 


ſages. Pope. 
3- [ prrtewr, Fr.] One who carries burdens 
for hire. Howel. 


PO'RTERAGE. /. [from porter. ] Money 
aid for carriage. 


PO'RTESSE. /. See PoxTAss. Spenſer. 


PO'RTGLAVE. / [| porter and glaive, Fr. 


and Erſc.] A ſword-bearer. Ainſworth. 


PO'RTGRAVE. 4 4 and grave, 
PO'RTGREVE. eut a keeper. ] The 
keeper of a gate : obſolete. 


PO'RTHOLE. / [from port and Hole.] A 
hole cut like a window in a ſhip's fide where 
a gun is placed. : : 
PO'RTICO. / [porticns, Lat. portice, Ital.] 
A covered walk ; a piazz2. Dry den. 
PO'RTION. / ¶Pertion, Fr. portio, Latin. 
1. A part. > Waller. 
2. A part afſigned ; an allotment; a divideud. 
Waller. 
3. Part of an iuheritance given toa child; a 
fortune. Prior. 
4. A wife's fortune. 
To FO'RTION.- v. a. \ from the how's 
1. To divide; to parcel. 
2. To endow with a fortune. 
PO'RTIONER. / [ trom portion. ] One x 9h 


divides. 


oe. 
Po pe. 


PO'RT&INESS. A [from port/y.] Dignity 


of mien Strandgut ot demeanour; bulk of 
rſonage. . Camden. 
PO'RTLY. a. {from Port.] 
1. Grand of mien. Spenſer. 
2. Bulky ; ſwellingh Shakſpeare. 


PO'RTMAN. /. [ and man.] An inhabit- 
ant or burgeſs, as thoſe of the cinque ports. 
PORTMA'NTEAU. {| portmanteau, Fr.] A 
cheſt or bag in which clothes are carried. 
PORTRAIT. F. | pougtrair, Fr.] A picture 

drawn after the lite. Prior. 


To PORTRAIT. v. a, [pourtraire, Fr.] 


To draw ; to portray. Spenſer. 
PO'RTRAITURE. / | peurtraiture, F r.] 
Picture; painted reſemblance. Brown, 


To PO'R TRAY. v. a. [ pourtraive, Fe, 
1. To paint; to deſcribe by picture. Dryd. 
2. To adorn with pictures. Milton. 


PO'RTRESS. /. © [from porter. ] A female 
guardian of a gate. Sui. 


PO'RWIGLE. /. A tadpole or young frog not 
: fully ſhaped, . 5 $rown, 


vos 


po RV. 4. [poreux, Fr. from N of 


pores, den. 
To POSE. v. a. [ epoſe, Saxon. 
1. To ä to gravel ; to put to a ſtand or 


Hammond, 
ſe ; to interrogate. Bacon. 
PO'SER. WA, from poſer] On One that aſks queſ- 


tions to try capacities; an examiner. Bacon. 


* a. [pofitur, Latin. ] Placed; 


feb. | 


ranged. 

POSI'TION. / [ poftion, Fr. pofirio, Latin. J 
1. State of being placed ; fituation. Temp 
2, Principle laid down. Hooker. 
3- Advancement of any principle. Brown. 
2 n grammar. ] The ſtate of a vowel placed 

ore two conſonants, as, phmpour. 

3 » a. [ from poſition.) _— 


poſttion Brown. 
PO' ITIVE. @. [poftivnr, Latin.) 

1. Not negative; capable of being affirmed ; 
real ; abſolute. Crake, 
2. Abſolute; particular; direct; not im- 
plied. Bacon. 
3. Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions 
with confidence. Rymer. 
4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. Hooker, 


8 Having * — to enact any law. So. 
Certain; aſſured: as, be war poſitive as 
to the fact. 


PO'SITIVELY. ad. 
1. Abſolutely; by way of direct poſition. Bac. 
2. Not negatively. 


4. Peremptorily ; in ſtrong terms. Sprat. 


PO'SITIVENESS. / [from pofrive. 1 
orris. 


1. Actualneſs ; not mere negation. 


2. r confidence. Gov. of Ton. 


POSITU'VITY. / from pofitive.] Perempto- 

rinefs ; confidence. A low word, Mert. 
PO'SITURE. / \ pefitura, Lat.] The manner 
in which any thing is placed. Bramball. 
9 J- {from baffinet, Fr.] A little 


baſin; rringer; a ſkillet. Bacon. 
PO'SSE. » [Latin.] An armed power. A 
low ward, Locke. 


To POSSE'SS. v. a. [P, 4 
er of; 


1. To have as an owner; to be ma 
to enjoy. or occupy actually. Carew. 
2. To ſeize; to obtain. Hayward. 
3. To give poſſeſſion or command of any 
thing; to make maſter of. Shakſpeare. 
4. To fill with ſomething fixed. Addifor, 
5. To have power over, as an unclean fpirit, 
Commun , 
6. To affect by inteſtine power. She akſprare. 
POSSE'SSION. / Lyle, French; 1709 


ale, Latin. 1 


. The ſtate of owning or having in one's own * 
Milton. 


hands or power ; property. 
2. The thing poſſeſſed. Temple. 
To POSSE'SSION. v. a. To inveſt with pro- 
+ * obſolete. 
Ps 'SSIONER. F. [from ee. 
Maſter ; poſſeſſor. Sidne 
PO'SSESSIVE. 4. [p2feyftrons, Latin.] Har 
ing poſſeſſion. 


Bentley. 
3. Certainly ; without dubitation. Dryden. 


Carew. © 


POS 
POSSE'SSOR. / \ poor, Lat. eee, 
Fr.] Owner; maſter; Fo roprietor. 
"Jo ESSORY. a. [poſe oire, 2 "rom 
eſs.) Having 
PO'SSET. f. | poſes, — Mik — 
with wine or any acid. Suckling. 
To PO'SSET. v. 2. To turn; to curdle: as 
milk with acids: not uſed. Shalſpeare. 
POSSIBILITVY. /. | poſfibilire, Fr.] The 
power of being in any manner; the ſtate of 
being poſſible. Norris. 
PO'SSIBLE. a. [ poffible, Fr. pofſibilis, Lat.] 
Having the power to be or to be done ; not 
contrary to the nature of things. Locke. 
PO'SSIBLY. ad. [ from poſſible. ] | 


1. By any power really exiſting. Milton. 
2. Nats — Clarendon.” 
POST. /. [ pofte, French. }] 
1. A haſty meſſenger; a courier who comes, 
and goes at ſtated times. Ben Fouſon, 
2. Quick courfe or manner of travelling, 
| Dryden. 
3. Situation; ſeat. Burnet. 
4. Military ſtation. Addiſon. 
5. Place; employment; office. Collier, 
6. A piece of timber ſet erect. Motten. 


To POST. v. n. [ pofter, Fr. from the — 
To travel with ſpecd. | Waiſh. 


1. To fix opprobriouſly on poſts. X. Charles, 
2. To place; to ſtation; to fix. Adden. 
3. To regiſter methodically ; to tranſcribe 
trom one book into another, Arbuthnot. 
4. To delay: obſolete. 3 

PO STAGE. /. [from poſt. ] ere 
dex. 


conveyance of a letter. 
PO'STBOY. / TD and Jey.] Se 
boy that rides poſt. Tatler./ 
To POSTDA' TE. V. 4. F: oft, after, Latin, 
and date. ] To date later than the real time. 
POSTDILU'VIAN. 2. Ce and diluvium, 
Lat.] Poſterior to the flood. Woodward. 
2 ILU'VIAN. / e and — 
— One that lived ſince the flood. 
POSTER. /. [from pop. ] — gg abs 
that travels haſtily. Shak . 
POSTE'RIOR. a. | pefterior, Latin. 
1. Happening after; placed after; 1 
2. Back ward. Pope. 
POSTE'RIORS. / [ poferiora, Latin.] The 
hinder parts. Swift. 
POSTERIO'RITY. / [ poferiorits, French: 
from paſterior.] The ſtate of being after :. 
oppoſite to priority. Hale. 
POSTE'RITY. /. [ poſteritar, 2 Suc- 
ceeding generations; deſcendants. Smairidge. 


* To POST. . a. 


_ PO'STERN. /. [ peferne, Dutch. ] A ſmall 


gate x a little door. Fairfax. 
POSTEXI'STENCE. /. [ poft and LF 
Future exiſtence. ddiſon. 


POSTHA'CKNEY. /. {oft and e 


Hired poſthorſes. Witton. 
POSTHA'STE. /. [pf and e Haſte 
like that of a courier. ei. 
PO'STHORSE. V Cp and horſe.} A horſe 


ſta io d for che uſe of couriers. Calpe, 
3 „ 


2 


r  ———————— — — 
* 


POT 


PO'STHOUSE. / and J Poftof- 
 fice.; houſe —— A ates diſ- 
tched. atts. 


| PO'STHUMOUS. 4. peſ humns, Lat ] Done, 


| had, or publiſhed alter one's death. Ada, 
PO'STICK. 2. ye, Lat.] Backward. Hr. 
PO'STIL./. { pefilte, Fr. poftiila, Lat] Gioſs; 


marginal notes. 


7 PO'STIL. 2. 4 [from the noun. ] Togloſs; 


to illuſtrate with marginal notes. Bacon. 
PO'STILLER. // {from p] One who 


gloſſes or illuſtrates with marginal notes. By, 


POSTT LION. / [ pefilton, French. 
1. One who 2A. firſt pair wh ſet of 
fix horſes in à coach. Tatler. 
2. One who guides a poſt-chaiſe. 
POSTLIMI'NIOUS. a. iam, Lat.] 
Done or contrived ſubſequently. South. 
POSTMA'STER. / [ poft and maſter.) One 
who has charge of publick conveyance of let- 
ters. : Spe#ator. 
POSTMA'STER-GENERAL. / He who 
, prefides over the poſts or letter-carriers. 
POST M ERI'DIAN. a.{ poftmeridianus, Lat.] 


Being in the afternoon. Bacon. 
PO'STOFFICE. /. Del and office. Office 
where letters are delivered to the polt; a poſt- 

. houſe. Swift. 


To POSTPO'NE. v. a. [pof#pone, Lat.] 
1. To put off; to delay. Rogers. 
. 2. To let in value below ſomething elſe. Loc. 
PO*'STSCRIPT. /. { poft and ſcriptum, Lat} 
The paragraph added tothe end of a letter 
Te PO'STULATE, v a. De, Lat. pu- 
ler, 55 To begor aſſume without . Br. 
PO'STULATE. /{. Tatum, Lat.] Poſition 
ſuppoſed or aſſumed without proof. Waters. 
POSTULA'TION. / [ pofu/atio, Lat.] The 
act of ſuppoſing without proof; gratuitous 
. aſſumption. - 
PO'STULATORY. a, { from p2fulate.] 
1. Aſſuming without proof. 
2. Aſſumed without proof. Bacon. 


 POSTULA'TUM. J. {Latin.} Poſition af- 


ſumed without proof. Addiſon. 


| POSTURE. V [ pefure, Fr. pofitura, Lat.] 


1. Place; fituation. Hale. 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the 
body with reſpect to each other. South. 
3. State ; diſpoſition. Clarendon. 
Te PO'STURE. v. a. [from the — | on 
put in any particular place or diſpoſition, Gr. 
POSTUREMA' STE N. pafture and maſter.) 
One who teaches or practiſes artificial con- 


tortions of the body, Spectator. 
PO'SY. /. [contracted from poe/y. ] 
1. A motto on a ring. Addiſon. 


2. A bunch of flowers. Swift. 


POT. /. ſpot, Fr. porte, Iflandick.] 
1. A veſſel in which meat is boiled on the 
fire. | Dryden. 
2. Veſſel to hold liquids. Jobs. 
3. Veſſel made of earth. Mortimer, 
4. — ſmall cup. | | Fine 
5. To goto Por, To be deſtroyed or devoured. 
A low phraſe. 


L' Eftrange. 


POT 


To POT, v. . [from the noun. ] | 
1. To preſerve ſeaſoned in = Dryden; 
2. To enclofe in pots of earth. Evelyn. 

PO'TABLE. a. [ potabie, Fr. porabilic, Lat.] 
Such as may be drank ; driokable. Philips. 

PO'TABLENESS. /. Drinkableneſs. 

PO'TAGER. /. {from pottage.} A * 

rewW. 

POTA'RGO. /A Weſt Indian pickle. King: 

PO'TASH. / Parafh, in general, is an impure 
fixed alkatine 1ait, made by burning from ve- 
getables : we have five kinds. 1. The German 

, ſold under the name of pearl-aſhes. 2. 

he Spaniſh, called barilla, made by burning 
a ſpecics of kali. 3. The home-made potaſb, 
made from fern. 4. The Swedith, and 5. 
Ruflian kinds, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruſſian: is 
ſtronger than the Swedich. Hill. 

POTA'TION. /. [ poratio, Latin.] 
1. Drinking bout. 


. 


2. Draught. _ Shakfpeare. 
8: Species of drink. Sha . 
POTATO. / An eſculent root. aller. 


POTBE'LLIED. a. { pot and belly.] Having 
a ſwoln paunch. 
POTBE'LLY. /. Cher and belly. ] A ſwell- 
ing paunch. | Arbuthnot. 
To PO'TCH. v. a. [ pocher, French. ] 
1. To thruſt ; to puſh; Shakſpeare, 
2. Lee French. ] To poach; to boil 
POTCOMPA'NION. A fellow-drinker ; 
a good fellow at caroufals. 


PO'TENCY, / [ potentia, ms 
,1. Power ; influence. bakſpeare. 
2. Eſficacy ; ſtrength. Shakſpeare. 


PO'TENT, @. [ potens, Latin.} 
1. Powerful ; torcible; ſtrong ; efficacious. $5, 
2. Having great authority or dominion: as, 
tent monarchs. 
'"TENTATE. /. [ potentat, Fr.] Monarch; 


Js ; ſovereign. Daniel. 
POTE'NTIAL. a. | potenciel, Fr. potentialit, 
Latin. ] 


1. Exiſting in poſſibility, not in act. Raleigh. 
2. Having — BE the external 
actual property. Sbalſp care. 
3. Efficacious; powerful : not in uſe. $5. 
13 grammar, potential is a mood denoting 
bility of doing any action. 
POT NTIA'LITY. J. [from potential.) Poſ- 
fibility ; not actuality. aylor, 
POTE'NTIALLY. ad. | from gerentlal.\ 
1. In power or poſſibility ; not in act, or po- 
ſitively. Bentley. 
2. In — not in actuality. Boyle. 
PO'TENTLY. ad. [ from potent. ] Power- 
fully ; forcibly. | Bacon. 
PO'TENTNESS. . [from potent. ] Power- 
fulneſs ; might ; power. 
PO'TGUN./. A gun which makes a fmall 
ſmart noiſe. Properly pepgun. Swift. 
POTHA'NGER. /. [ por aud hanger. ] Hook 
— on which the pot is hung over the 
re. 


POU 


PO'THECARY. / [ from apothecary. ] One 


who compounds and ſells phyfick. 
PO'THER. /. | pordre, French, duſt.] 
1. Buſtle ; tumult ; flutter. Guardian. 
2. Suffocating cleud. Drayton. 
To PO'THER. v. . To make a bluſfering 
ineffeQual effort. 
To PO'THER. v. 4. To turmoil ; to puzzle. 
Loc te. 
. PO'THERB. / [ pot and Herb. ] An herb fit 
for the pot. Dr 
PO'THOOK. J Þ pot and hook.] 
1. Hooks to faſten pots or kettles with. 
2. IIl- formed or ſcrawled letters or charac- 
ters. Dryden. 
PO'TION. V [petion, Fr. potio, Latin.] A 
draught; commonly a phyfical draught. ot. 
PO'TLID. / ¶ pot and /id. ] The cover of a 
pot. | Derham. 
PO'TSHERD. / ¶ pet and rd.] A frag- 
ment of a broken pot. Sardys. 
PO'TTAGE. /. f portage, Fr. from pot. Auy 
thing boiled or decocted for food. enefis. 
PO'TTER. / [ potier, Fr. from por.] A 
maker of earthen veſſels. Mortimer. 
PO'TTERN-ORE. / An ore with which 
otters glaze their earthen veſſels. Boyle. 
PO'TTING. . — pot. ] Drinking. Shak. 
PO'TTLE. /. ſtrom port.] A liquid meaſure 
containing four pints. Ben Fonſon. 
POTVA'LIANT, a. [ pot and va/ianxt.] Heat- 
ed to courage by ftrong drink. 
PO'TULENT. a. [potalentas, Latin. } 
t. Pretty much in drink. 
2. Fit to drink. 
POUCH. / ¶ poche, French. 
I. A ſmall bag; a pocket. Sharp. 
2. Applied ludicrouſlyto a big belly or paunch. 
To POUCH. v. . 
1. To pocket. Tuffer. 
2. To ſwallow, Derham. 
3 To pout ; to hang down the lip. Airfeo. 
POU'CHMOUTHED. a. [ porch and mouth- 
= Blubberlipped. Ainſworth, 
PO'VERTY. T [ pawvrer#, French. 
r. Indigence; neceſſity ; want of riches. SB. 
2. Meanneſs; defect. Bacon. 
POU'LDAVIS. / A fort of fail- cloth. Ain/w. 
POULT. F. [ peuter, Fr.] A young chicken. 
ing. 
POU'LTERER, /. [ from p+x/:.} One whole 
trade is to ſell fowls ready tor the cook. Harv. 
POU'LTICE. . | puitis, Latin.) A cata- 
laſm ; a ſoſt mollitying application. St. 


7 POU'LTICE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To . 


apply a poultice or cataplaſm. 


POU*'LTIVE. / A poultice. Temple. 
POU'LTRY. / [pou/et, French. ] Domettick 
fowls, Dryden. 


POUNCE. F. [ porzone, Italian. 
1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. Spen/er. 
2. The powder of gum fandarach, ſo called 
becauſe it is thrown upon paper through a 
perforated box, ** « 

To POUNCE. v. a. [ pongonare, Italian. ] 

1. To pierce 3 to perforate- , Bacon. 

o 


POW 
2. To pour or ſprinkle through ſmall per- 
forations. a Bacos. 


3. To ſeize with the pounces or talons. 
POU'NCED. 4. {trom pownce.] Furniſhed 


with claws or talons. Thomſm. 

POUNCETBOJ. f and Sen.] A 
ſmall box perforated. Shakſpeare. 

POUND. F. [pond, pund, Saxon: ] 


3. [ from pindan, Sax. ] A pinſold ; 2 

To POUND. v. «. {puntan, Saxon. : 
1. To beat; togrind ay with a peſtle. Bentley. 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon, as in a pound. 


POU'NDAGE, / [from * 2 
1. A certain ſum deducted from a pound Sw. 
2. Payment rated by the weight of the com- 
modity. Clarendon. 
POUNDER. . [from pound} © 
1. The name of a heavy large pear. Swift. 
2. Any perſon or thing denominated from a 
certain number of pounds: as, 4 tex pounder, 
a gun that carries a bullet of ten 2 
3. A peſtle. Ainſworth. 
POU'PETON. / ¶ poxpde, French. ] A pup- 
et or little baby. a 
POU'PICKS. / In cookery, veal ſteaks and 
ſlices of bacon. Bailey. 
To POUR. v. 4. (u, Welſh. 
1. To let ſome liquid out of a veſſel, or into 
ſome place or-receptacle. Exodus. 
2. To emit; to give vent to; to ſend forth ; 
to let out; to ſend in a continued courſe. Dup. 
Toa POUR. v. . 
1. To ſtream; to flow. & 
2. To ruſh tumultuouſty. - Pope, © 
POU'RER. / { from. powr.] One that pours. 
POUSSE. / The old word tor peaſe. Spenſer, 
POUT. / 
t. A kind of fiſh; a codfiſh. 
2. A kind of bird. 
To POUT. wv. ». [bowter, French.] 
1. To look ſullen by thruſting out the lips. Sh. 
2. To ſhoot out; to hang prominent. Dryden. 
POWDER. , | powdre, French. ] 
1. Duſt; any body comminuted. Exodus. 
2. Gunpowder. * 
3. Sweet duſt for the hair. | erberh. 
To PO'WDER. v. a. | from the nun. 
1. To reduce to duſt; to comminute z te 
pound or grind mall. Se; 
2. | poudrer, French. ] To ſprinkle, as with 
duft. Donne. 
3. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. Cleaveland 
To PO'WDER. v. ». To come tumultuouſly 
and violently. A low word. L' Eftrange. 
PO'WDERBOX. / | powder and box. ] A box 
in which powder for the hair is kept, Gay. 
PO'WDERHORN. /. | prxoder and bern.] A 
horn caſe in which gunpowder is kept, Swift. - 
PO'WDERMILL. /. | powder and will. 
The mill in which the ingredients for gun - 
powder are ground and miagled. Arbuthnoz. 


— rr 


PRATTICABLV. 24 


PRA 


' PO'WDER-ROOM. / C poruder and room] 


The part of a ſhip in which the gunpowder 
is kept. Waller. 
PO'WDER-CHESTS. J. Wooden triangular 
cheits filled with gunpowder, pebbleſtones, 
and Juch like materials, ſet on fire when a 
. ſhip is boarded by an enemy. 

PO'WDERING-TUB. V { powder and tub. 
1. The veſſel in which meat is ſalted. More. 
2. The place in which an intected lecher is 
phyſicked to preſerve him from putrefaction. 
| Shakfpeare. 
PO'WDERY. a. [ peudreux, Fr. from powder.) 
Duſty; friable. Woodward. 

PO'WER. V [ powvoir, French. ] 
1. Command; authority; dominion; in- 
_ fluence of greatneſs. Shakſpeare. 
2. Influence ; prevalence upon. Bacon. 
3. Ability; force z reach. Hookey. 
4. Strength; motive; force. Locke. 
8 The moving force of an engine Wilkins. 
Animal ftrength; natural ſtrength. Bacon. 
7. Faculty of the mind. Davies. 
8. Government; right of governing. Miltor. 
9. Sovereign; potentate. Addiſen. 
10. One inveſted with dominion. Davies. 
11. Divinity. Dryden. 
12. Hoſt; army; military force. Ales. 
13. A large quantity; a great number: as, 


a power of good things. 
yo 


ERABLE. 4. [ trom power.] Capable 
of performing any thing: not uſed. Camden. 
PO'WERFUL. @. | power and fall.) 
1. Inveſted with command or authority; 
potent. . 
2. Forcible; mighty. Milton. 
3. Efficacious: as, a powerful! medicine. 
PO'WERFULLY. ad. Potently; mightily ; 
_ eficacjouſly ; forcibly. Tillotſon. 
PO'WERFULNESS. / [from powerful. ] 
Power; efficacy; might; force. Hakewill. 
PO'WERLESS. a. { from powers] Weak ; 
impotent. Shakſpeare. 


| FOX. / [properly porks ; poccay, Saxon. ] 


3. Puſtules ; effloreſcencies ; exanthematous 
eruptions. Uſed of many eruptivediſtempers. 
2. The venereal diſeaſe. This is the ſenſe 
when it has no epithet. Wiſeman. 
OV. / [p, Spaniſh; appuy, poidtr, 
French. | A ropedancer's pole.. 
To POZE. v. a. To puzzle. See Post and 
ArPOSE. Glanville. 


 PRA'CTICABLE. a. W French. ] 


1. Performable; fealible; capable to be 

practiſed. L' Eftrange. 

2. Aſſailable ; fit to be aſſailed: as, a prac- 

ticable breach. . 
PRA'CTICABLENESS. / [from pradlica- 

ble.) Poſſibility to be performed. 

[from practicable.] In 

tuch a manner as may be performed. Rogers, 
PRA'CTICAL. a. [praticus, Latin. ] Re- 

lating to action; not merely ſpeculative, Til. 
PRA'CTICALLY. ad. [ from pradiical. ] 

1. In relation to action. 
2. By practice; in real ſact. Howel. 


PRA 
PRA'CTICALNESS. / [from pradical.] 
The quality of being practical. 
PRACTICE. /. | ergaxlacn; pratique, Fu] 
1. The habit ot doing any thing. 
2. Uſe ; cuſtomary uſe. Tate. 
3. Dexterity acquired by habit. Shak/peares 
4. Actual pertormance, diſtinguiſhed from 
theory. | Seuth; 
5. Method or art of doing any thing. 
6. Medical treatment of diſeaſes. Shak/p. 
J. Exerciſe of any profeſſion. Blackmore. 
. [ from phat, Sax. cunning.) Wicked 
ſtratagem; bad artifice : not in uſe. Sidney. 
PRA'CTICK. a. [weaxluts; prafticas, Latin; 


_ pratique, French. 


1. Relating to action; not merely theoretical. 
Denham. 
2. Sly; artful : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To PRACTISE. v. a. [ waits; pratiquer, 
French. ] | . 
1. To do habitually. Pſalms. 
2. To do; not merely to profeſs: as, 7» 
practiſe /aw or phyſich. 
3. To uſe in order to habit and dexterity. 
To PRA'CTISE. . . 
1. To form a habit of acting in any manner. 
| Waller. 
2. To tranſact; to negotiate ſecretly. Add. 
3. To try artifices. Granville, 
4. To uſe bad arts or ſtratagems. Shakſpeare. 
| 5: To uſe medical methods. Temple. 
Io exerciſe any profeſſion. 
PRA'CTISANT. / [from prafife.] An 
agent. Shakſpeare. 
PRA'CTISER. / {from prati/e.] 
1. One tha practiſes any ching; one that 
does any thing habitually. South. 
2. One who preſcribes medical treatment. Sh. 
PRACTI'TION ER. /. [from practice.] 
1. He who is engaged in the aQtual exerciſe 
of any art. Arbuthnct. 
2. One who uſes any ly or dangerous arts. 
W bitgift: 
3. One who does any thing habitually. South. 


PRACO'GNITA. , (Latin. ] Things pre- 


viouſly known in to underſtand ſome- 
thing elſe. Locke. 
PRAGMA'TICAL.?} a. [ngdywara. | Meds 
PRACMA'TICK. F dling; impertinently 
buſy ; aſſuming buſineſs without leave or 
invitation. Swift. 
PRAGMA'TICALLY. ad. [ from pragmati- 
cal, | Meddlingiy; impertinentiy. 
PRAGMA'TICALNESS. / | trom pragma- 
tical. | The quality of intermeddling without 
right or call. 
PRAISE. / [ prijs, Dutch. ] 
1. Renown; commendation; lame ; honour z 


celebrity. Dryden. 
2. Gloritication 3 tribute of gratitude ; Jaud. 

Milton. 
3- Ground or reaſon of praiſe. Dryden, 


To PRAISE. v. a. { prizen, Dutch. ] 
1. To commend ; to applaud ; to celebrate. 


NM. ilt on. 
2. To glorify in worſhip. P/alms. 


PRE 
PRAVSEFUL. a. [proiſe and fall.] Laudable ; 


commendable: not in uſe. ha han. 


| PRAI'SER./. from praiſe.) One who praiſes ; . 


an applauder ; a commender, Sidney. 

PRAISEWO'RTHY. a. { praiſe and worthy. ] 
Commendable; delerving praiſe. B. Joxſox. 

PRAME. / A flat-bottomed boat. Bailey. 

To PRANCE. v. x. | pronken, Dutch. 

1. To ſpriag aud bound in high mettle. Mat. 
2. Toride gallantly and oſtentatiduſly. Adu ſiſ. 
3. To move in a warlike or ſhowy manner. 
Swift, 

To PRANK. v. a. | pronken, Dutch.] To de- 
corate; to dreſs or adjuſt to oſtentation. Mi. 

PRANK. / A frolick; a wild flight; a ludi- 
crous trick; a miſchievous at. Raleigh. 

PRA'SON. / [ar-] A leck: alſo a fea 
weed as green as a leek. Bailey. 

To PRATE. v. x; [ praten, Dutch. ] To talk 
careleſly and without weight; to chatter; to 
taitle ; to be loquacious. Cleaueland. 

PRATE. /. {from the verb.] Tattle; flight 
talk; uumcaning loquacity. Denham. 

PRA'TER. / [from prate. ] An idle talker ; 
2 chatterer. Soutbern, 

PRA'TINGLY. ad. [from prate.] With tit- 
tle-tattle ; with loquacity. 

PRA'TTIQUE. Ft. prattica, Italian. ] A 
licence for the matter of a ſhip to traffick in 
the ports of Italy, upon a certificate that the 
place from whence he came is not annoyed 
with any iuſectious di ſeaſe. Bailey. 

To PRA'TTLE. v. 1 of prate. ] 
To talk lightly ; to chatter ; to be trivially 
loquacious. Locke. 

PRA'TTLE. / [fromthe verb.] Empty talk; 
trifling loquacity. Sbatſpeare. 

PRATTTFLER. /. [from prattle.] A trifling 
talker ; a chatterer. Herbert. 

PRA'VITY. F{ | pravitas, Latin. ] Corrup- 
tion; badneſs ; malignity. South. 

PRAWN. / A ſmail cruitaccous fiſh, like a 
ſhrimp, but larger. Shatkſpeare. 

To PRAY. wv. [ prier, Fr. pregare, Ital.] 
1. To make petition to heaven. Taylor. 
2. To entreat; to act ſubmiſſively. Dryden. 
3. I Pxay, isa flightly ceremonious form of 
introducing a queſtion. Bentley. 

To PRAY. v. 4. 
1. To ſupplicate; to implore; to addreſs 


with ſubmiſſive petitions. Milton. 
2. To afk for as a ſupplicant. Aylife. 
3+ To entreat in ceremony or form. B. For. 
PRA'YER. / [ priere, French. |] 
1. Petition to heaven. Law. 
2. Mode of petition. IVhite. 
J. Practice of ſupplication. GShak/ſpeare. - 
4- Single formule of petition. Tuvler. 


5. Entreaty ; ſubmiflive importunity. I. 

 PRA'YERBOOK. / [prayer and book. ] Book 
of public or private devotions. Shak/peare. 

PRE. | pre, Latin. ] A particle which marks 
priority of time or rank. 

To PREACH. v. #.{ predico, Lat. preſcher, 
French. } To pronounce a publick diſcourſe 
upon ſacred ſubjecta. Decay of Picty. 


PRE 


7o PREACH. v. 4. | ? 
1. To proclaim or publiſh in religious ora- 
tions. Atts. 


2. To inculcate publickly; to teach with 
earneſtneſs. Dryden. 
PREACH. / [ pre/che, French. ] A diſcourſe; 
a religious oration: not in ule. Hooker. 
PREA'CHER. {. preſcbeur, Fr. from preach. ] 
1. One who diſcourſes publickly upon reli- 
gious ſubjects." Craſbaw, 
2. One who inculcates any thing with ca- 
neſtneſs and vehemence. Swift. 
PREACHMENT. / | trom preach. ] A ſermon 
mentioned in contempt ; a difcourſe affect. 
edly folemn. L' Effrange. 
PREA'MBLE. /. | preambule, Fr. | Something 


previous; introduction; preface. Header. 
PREAMBULAR V. 4. {from preamble. ] 
PREA'MBULOUS. 6 Previous. Brown, 


PREAPPREHE'NSION. F. | pre and appre- 
bend.) An opinion formed e examina- 
tion. Brown. 

PREASE. / Preſs; crowd : obſolete. Spexſer. 

PREA'SING. part. a; Crowding. penſe t. 

PRE'BEND. / [ prehenda, low Latin. ] 

1. A ſtipend granted in cathedral churches. 
Swift. 

2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ſtipendiary 
of @ cathedral ; a prebendary. Baron. 

PRE'BENDARY. F. [ pravexrdarins, Latin. 
A ſtipendiary of a cathedral. Spenſer. . 

PRECA'RIOUS. a. | precarizs, Latin.] De- 
pendent ; uncertain, becauſe depend ing on the 
will of another; held by courteſy. Addiſon. 

PRECA'RIOUSLY. ad. Uncertainly by de- 
peadence ; dependently. 

PRECARIOUSNESS. / [from precar ichs. 
Uncertainty ; dependence on others. Sharp. 

PRECAU'TION. F. [ precaution, Fr.] Pre- 
ſervative caution; preventive meaſures. Add. 

To PRECAU'TION. ' v. 2. | precautioner, 
Fr.] To warn beforehand. Locke. 

PRECEDA'NEOUS. a. Previous; antecedent. 

To PRECE'DE. v. a. | præcedo, Latin. ] 

1. To go before in order of time. Dryden. 
2 To go before according to the adjuſtment 


of rank. | 
PRECE'DENCE. 
PRECE/DENCY. J. (from r Le. 
1. The act or ſtate of going before; priority. 
2. Something going betore ; ſomething paſt : 


not uſed. Peares 
3. Adjuſtment of place. Hale. 
4 The foremoſt in ceremony. 8 
5. Superiority. cette. 


PRECE'DENT. a. [ precedent, Fr, prevedens, 
Latin. ] Former; going before. Scutb. 
PRE'CEDENT. /. Any thing that is a rule os 
example to future times; any thing done 
before of the ſame kind. Cranille. 
PRECE'DENTLY. ad. | irom precedent, adj.] 
Beforchand. 
PRECE'NTOR. / [precenter, Lat. precen- 
teur, Fr.] He that leads the choir. Hammond. 


PRE'CEPT. / | preceptum, Latin. ] A rule 
n givenz a Dr 


— 


PRE 

PRECE'PTIAL. a. | from raged Con- 
- © ſifting of precepts : not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
PRECE'PTIVE. a. [ preveptivus, Latin. ] 
;- Cottaining precepts; giving precepts. L' Eftr. 
.PRECE'PTOR, V [precepror, U 

teacher; 2 tutor. lackmore. 
PRECE'SSION. /. [ prevefſnr, Lat.] The act 
ol going before. 
-PRE'CINCT. / { precin&us, Latin. ] Out- 

ward limit; boundary. ooker. 


_PRECIO'SITY. / | trom pretieſus, Latin. ] 


1. Value; preciouſnets : not uſed. 
; 2. Any thing of high price: not uſed. More. 
PRE'CIOUS. a.[ precieux, Fr. pretiofns, Lat.] 
1. Valuable ; being of great worth. Addi/cr. 
2. Coftly ; of great price. Milton. 


FPRECIOUSLV. ad. [ from precious.) Va- 


luably ; to a great price. 


 PRE'CIOUSNESS. /. [from precious.) Va- 


luablenefs ; worth; price. tlkins. 
PPRE'CIPICE. FL. [precipitizm, Latin. ] A 
- headlong ſteep; a tall perpendicular. Sandys. 
PRECI'PITANCE.? /. | from precipitant.] 
.PRECT'PITANCY. Raſh haite; headlong 
kurry. . Milton. 
PRECT'PITANT. 2. [ precipitans, Latin. ] 
I: Falling or ruſhing headlong. Philips. 
2. Haſty ; urged with violent haſte. Pope. 
3. Raſhly hurried. King Charles. 
/PRECT'PITANTLY. ad. | from — — 
In headlong haſte; in a tumultuous hurry. 
To PRECT'PITATE. v. a. [ precipite, Lat.) 
1. To throw headlong. - Wilkins. 


2. To urge on violently. Dryden. 

3. To hatten unexpectedly. Harvey. 

4. To hurry blindly or rafhly. Bacen, 

5. To throw to the bottom. A term of chy- 

miſtry oppoſed to /ſub/ime. Grew. 
To PRECIPITATE. v. . 

I. To fall headlong. Shakſpeare. 


2. To fall to the bottom as a fediment. Bacon. 

3. To haſten without juſt preparation. Bacon, 
PRECI'PITATE, 4. {from the verb.) 

1. Steeply falling. Raleigh. 
2. Headlong ; haſty ; raſhly haſty. Clarend. 


3. Haſty; violent. Arbuthnet. 
PRECT'PITATE. / A corrofive medicine 
Wiſeman. 


made by precipitating mercury. 
PRECIP TATELY. ad. | from precipitate.] 
1. Headlong; ſteeply down. 
2. Haſtily ; in blind hurry. Pope. 
PRECIPITA'TION. / | trom precipitate. ] 
1. The act of throwing headloug. Shak/p. 
2. Violent motion downward. Woodward. 
3. Tumultuous hurry; blind baſte. Weoodw. 
4. In chymiſtry, ſubſidency : contrary to 
F ——— | - Bacon, 
PRECT'PITOUS. a. [ precipitis, 2 
1. Headloug ; ſteep. King Charles. 
2. Haſty ; ſudden. Evelyn, 
3. Raſh ; heady... Dryden. 
PRECL'SE. a. præciſus, Latin. 
r. Exact; ſtrict; nice; having ſtrict and 
determinate limitations. Hooker, 
+ 2. Formal; fivical. Addiſon. 


| PRECI'SELY. ad. | from preciſe.) 


atin.] A 


PRE 
1. Fxatly ; nicely; accurately, Newtoz. 
2. With ſuperſtitious formality ; with tos 
much ſcrupuloſity. 
PRECI'SENESS. / [from preciſe. } Exact- 
neſs; rigid nicety. Watts. 
PRECT'SIHAN. / [from preci/e. ] 
1. One who limits or reftrains. Shakſpeare. 
2. One whois fuperſtitiouſly rigorous. Fas. 
PRECI'SION. /. recen, French. ] Exact 


limitation. _— 
PRECI'SIVE. a. [from preciſus, Lat.] Exactly 
limiting. Watts. 
To PRECLUDE. v. . [precludo, Lat. | To 
ſhut out or hinder by ſome anticipation. Pope. 
PRECOQ'CIOUS. a. [prececis, Lat. precoce, 
F — Ripe before the time. Brown. 
PRECO'CITY,F{. [from precocious.] — — 
before the time. owel. 
To PRECO'GITATE. v.a. [ precogits, Lat. 
To conſider or ſcheme beforchand. 
PRECOGNI'TION,# | pre and cognitio, Lat.] 
Previous knowledge; antecedentexamination. 
PRECONCEITT. /. | pre and conceit. | An 
opinion previouſly formed. cokey, 
To PRECONCELT'VE. v. a. [ pre and con- 
_ ceive. ] To form an opinion belorehand; to 
imagine beſorehand. South. 
PRECONCE'PTION. ore and e 
Opinion previouſly formed. Hakewill. 
PRECO'NTRACT. / [ pre and contra.) A 
contract previous to another. Shakſpeare. 
To PRECONTRA'CT. v. a. To contract or 


bargain beforehand. Aylife. 
PRECU'RSE. / {from præcurre, Latin. ] 
Forerunnin Shakſpeare. 


PRECU'RSOR. / [ precurſor, Latin. ] Fore» 
runner; harbinger. Pope. 
PREDA'CEOUS. a. [from prada, Latin.] 
Living by prey.  Derham. 
PRE'DAL. a. {from prada, Latin.] Rob» 
bing; practiſing plunder. Sa. Boy/e. 
PRE'DATORY. a. { predatorius, Latin. 
1. Plundering ; practiſing rapine. Bacon. 
2. Hungry; preying z rapacious ; ravenous. 


Bacos. 
PREDECEA'SED. 2. [| pre and deceaſed. }] 
Dead before. Shakſpeare. 


PREDECESSOR. / [ predecefſewr, French. ] 
1. One that was in any ſtate or place before 
another. Prior. 
2. Anceſtor, 
PREDESTINA'*RIAN. / f frompredeftinate.] 
One that holds the doctrine of predeitination. 
| Decay of Piety. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. a. [predefitner, Ff. 
To appoint beforehand by irreverſible decree. 
| Shakſpeare. 
To PREDE'STINATE. v. . To hold pre- 
deſtination. In ludicrous language. Dryden. 
PREDESTINA'TION. {.[ predeftination. Fr.] 
Fatal decree ; preordination. Raleigh. 
PREDESTINA'TOR. /. [ trom predeftinate.] 
One that holds predeſtination or the preva- 
lence of preeſtabliſhed xeceflity. Cowley. 
To PREDE'STINE. v. . [pre and define. ] 
To decree beſorchanßd. 


PRE 
PREDETERMINA'TION, /. [ predetermi- 
nation, French.] Determination made be- 
forehand. Hammond. 
To PREDETE'RMINE. v. a. | pre and deter- 
mine.) To doom or confine by previous de- 
cree; to judge or ſettle principles. Hale. 
PRE'DIAL. a. [predium, Latin. ) Confiſting 
of tarms. Aylife. 
PRE'DICABLE. a. [ predicab/e, Fr. predi- 
cabilis, Latin. ] Such as may be affirmed of 
ſomething. 
PRE'DICABLE. / [predicabile, Latin.] A 
logical term, denoting one of the five things 


which can be affirmed of any thing. Warts. 


PRE'DICAMENT. / predicament, French; 
predicamentum, Latin. ] 
1. A claſs or arrangement of beings or ſub- 
ſtances ranked according to their natures : 
called alſo categorema or category. Harris. 
2. Claſs or kind deſcribed by any deftuitive 
marks. Shatkſpeare. 
PREDICAME'NTAL. a.{ frompredicament.] 
Relating to predicaments. 
PRE'DICANT. /. [predicans, Latin. ] One 
that affirms any thing. 
To FRE'DICATE. v. . [Ins Lat.] To 
affirm any thing of another thing. ocke, 
To PRE'DICATE. v. x. Toaffirm ; to com- 
priſe an affirmation. Hale. 
PRE'DICATE. / [predicatum, Lat.] That 
which is affirmed or denied of the ſubject : 
as, man is rational ; man is not immortal. 
PREDICA'TION. / [ predicatio, Latin. ] 
Affirmation concerning any thing. Cocke. 
To PREDICT. v. a. [ predifus, Latin.] To 
_ foretel ; to foreſhow, Gov. 4 the Tongue. 
PREDI'CTION, {. | prediFis, Lat.] Prophe- 
fy; declaration of fomething future. South, 
PREDTI'CTOR. /. [from predie.) Foreteller. 
PREDIGE'STION. / [ pre and gelen. 
Digeſtion too ſoon performed. Bacon, 
To PREDISPO'S wap cl! ah and diſpoſe.) To 
adapt previouſly to any ſecret purpoſe. South, 
PREDISPOSI'TLON, {| pre and diſpeftrion.N]| 
Previous adaptation to any certain purpoſe. 


| Wiſeman. 
PREDO'MINANCE. 2 / [| pre and dominor, 
PREDO'MINANCY.\ Lat. ] Prevalence; 
ſuperiority ; aſcendency ; ſuperiour influence. 
Shakſpeare. Brown. 
PREDO'MINANT. 2. [ predominant, Fr.] 
Prevalent; ſupreme in influence ; aſcend- 
ant. © » Shalfpeare. 
To PREDO'MINATE. v. x. [ predominer, 
French. ] To prevail; to be alcendant; to 
be ſupreme in influence. Newton. 
To PRE'ELECT. v. a. [ pre and clect.] To 


chooſe by Omg deciſion. 


PREE'MINENCE. / Ferecminence, French.] 
1. Superiority of excellence. Addiſon. 


2. Precedence ; priority of place. Hooker. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. Brown. 
PREE'MINENT. a. [ preeminert, Fr.] Ex- 

cellent above others. Sprat. 
PREE'MPTION. / [preemptio, Lat.] The 

right of purchaſing before another. Carew. 
To PREEN. v. a. [p 


riinen, Dutch.) To trim tion. 


PRE 

the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide 
more eaſily through the air. | Bailey. 
To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [pre and engage. ] 
To engage by precedent ties or contracts. Rog, 
PREENGA'GEMENT, / [ from preengage. ] 
Precedent obligation. boyle. 
To PREESTA'BLISH. v. 4. | pre and Ha- 

blifh.) To ſettle beforehand. | 
PREESTA'BLISHMENT. / from preefta- 
bliſh.} Settlement beforehand. * + 
To PREEXT'ST. v.a. [pre and ce, Lat.] 


To exiſt beforehand. Dryden. 
PREEXI'STENCE. / [ preexiftence, Fr. ] 
1. Exiſtence before. Burnet. 


2. Exiſtence of the ſoul before its union 
with the body: | Addiſon. 
PREEXI'STENT. 2. [ preexiftent, French.] 
Exiſtent beforehand ; preceding in exiſtence. 


Pepe. 
PRE'FACE. / [ preface, French.] 2 


thing ſpoken introductory to the main deſign ; 
introduction; ſomething proemial. Peacham. 
To PRE'FACE. v. x. [ prefari, Lat.] To 


ſay ſomething introd : Spectator. 
To PRE'FACE. . 4. =Y * 

1. To introduce by ſomething proemial. 
/ 6 outhern. 

2. To face; to cover. Cleaveland. 


PRE'FACER,. / [from preface.] The writer 
of a preface. Dryden. 
PRE'FATORY. «a. [from preface] ntro- 
ductory. ryder. 
PRE'FECT. /{. [ prefetus, Lat.] Governourz 
commander. Ben Jonſon. 
PREFE'CTURE. / [ prefeQure, Fr. prefec- 
ura, Lat.] Command; office of government. 
To PRE FER. v.a. | preferer, Fr. prefers, Lat.] 
1. To regard more than another. Romans. 
2. To advance; to exalt ; to raiſe. Clarend, 
3. To preſent ceremoniouſly. Pope. 
4. To offer ſolemnly ; to propoſe publickiy ; 
to exhibit. Sandys. 
PRE'FERABLE. a. [ preferable, Fr, from 
refer.] Eligible before ſomething elſe. Locke. 
PRE'FERABLENESS. /. [from preferab/e.] 
The ſtate of being preferadle. 
PRE'FERABLY. ad. [| from preferable.] In 
preference; in ſuch a manner as to prefer 
- one thing to another. Dennis. 
PR 1 Preference, Fr. from 
prefer. ] The act of preterring; eſtimation 
of one thing above another; election of one 
rather than another. | Sprat. 
PREFE'RER. /. [from- prefer.] One who 
preters. | - 
PREFE*'RMENT. / [| from prefer. | 
I. Advancement 4 Shakf. 
2. A place of honour or profit. L* Eftrange, 
3. Preference : not in ule. Brown, 
To PREFI'GURATE. v. a. I pre and figure, 
Latin. ] To ſhow by an antecedent repre- 
ſentation. 
PREFIGURA'TION. / [from prefigzrate.] 
Antecedent repreſentation. Norris. 
To PREFI'GURE v. a. [pre and figure, 
Latin. ] To exhibit by antecedent > a9} 


$ſ3 . 


PRE 


© PREFI'NE. v. a. [ prefinio, Latin] To 
12 beforehand. Lechs . 
lo PREFI'X. v. a. [ prefigo, Latin. 
* 1, To appoint SL 6g ; AS 
2. To ſeitle ; to eſtabliſh. Hate. 
1 To put before another thing : as, be pre- 
ted az advertiſement to bis book. 
PREFIX. / f profixam, Lat.] Some particle 
put defore a word, to vary its fignification. By. 
P EFI'XTON. £ | profixion, Fr. trom prefix. | 
The act of premxiug. 
To PREFPO'RM. v. a. [pre and form.] To 
form beforehand : not in uſe. Sacre. 
PRE'GNANCY. /. f from pregnazr. } 
1. The ſtate of being with young. Ray. 
2. Fertility ; fruittuineſs; inventive power; 


acuteneſz. Cut. 
PREGNANT. 2. pregnars, Latin. 
1. Teeming; breeding. Prior. 


2. Fruittul ; fertile; impreguating. Dryden. 
3. Full of conſequence. Woogward. 
4 Evident; plain; clear: obſolete. Shak. 
J. Eaſy to produce any thing. FT — 


6. Free; kind: obſolete. Shakſpeare. _ 


PRE'GNANTLY. ad. 

1. Fruitſully 4 
2. Fully; plainly; clearly. Shakſprare. 
PREGUSTA'TION. I {pre and gate, I. at.] 

The act of taſtiug before another. 
To PRE TU DGE. v. a. [ prejuger, Fr.] To 
determine any queſtion Fea. — gene- 
rally to condemn beforchand. Swift. 
To PREJUDICATE. v. a. {pre and judico, 
Latin.] To determine before hand to diſad- 

| Sandys. 


vantage. | 
PRE] U'DICATE. 4. {from the verb.] | 


1. Formed by prejudice; ſormed before exa- 
mination. Watts. 
. 2, Prejudiced; ptepoſſeſſed by opinions. By. 

PREJUDICA'TION. / [ from prgudicate. ] 

The acc of judging. without examination. 

PRE'JUDICE. / { prejudice, French; præ- 

Judliclam, Latin. 
t. Prepoſſeiion; judgment formed before- 
hand without examination. Clarendon. 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt ; injury. #ac. 

To PRE'JUDICE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To prepoſſeſs with uncxamined opinions ; 
to fill with prejudices. 7 Prior. 
2. To obſtruct or injure by prejudices pre- 
viouſly raiſed. Weitgift. 

3. To injure; to hurt; to diminiſh; to im- 
Ar; to be detrimental to. Prior. 
PREJUDI CIA L. a. | prejudiciable, Fr.] 
1. Obſtructed by meaus of oppotite prepoſ- 
ſeſſions. Holyday. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. Hecker, 
3. Miſchievous; hurtful ; injurious ; detri- 
mental. Altterbury. 

PREJUDI'CIALNESS. / from 74 
The ſtate of being prejudicial; milchievoul- 
neſs. 

PRE'LACY. / {from pre/ave.] ; 
1. The dignity or pott of a prelate or eccle- 
ſiaſti ck of the higheſt order, lige. 

2. Epiſcopacy; the order ot biſhops. Dryden. 
3» * Collectively. Hooker. 


— 


PRE 


PRE'LATE, / [ prelat, Fr. prelatus, Lat.] 
An eccleſiaſtick of the higheſt order and 
dignity. Shakſpeare, 

PRELA'TICAL. 2. from prelate.] Kela. 
ing to prelates or prelacy. | 

PRELA'TION. J. | prevatzry Latin.] Pre- 
ference ; ſetting of one above the other. H. 

PRE'LATURE. JS. T prelatura, Lat. | 

PRE'LATURESHIP.$ The ſtate or dignity 
of a prelate. 

PRELE'CTION. F.  pre/e#iv, Lat.] Read- 
ing; lecture ; diſcourſe. Hale, 

PRELIBA'TION. / | from prelibo, Latin. } 
Taſte befarehand ; eftulion previous to taſt- 
ing. More. 

PRELI'MINARY. a.{ pre/iminaite, Fr.] Pre- 
vious ; introductory ; proemial. Dryden. 

PRELI'MINARY. / Something previous; 
preparatory act. Pope. 

PRE'LUDE. / { pre/udium, Latin.] 

1. Some ſhort flight of muſick played before a 

full concert. Young. 

2. Something introductory; ſomething that 

only ſhows what is to follow. Addifer, 

To PRELU'DE. v.. | preluder, Er. præluds, 
Latin.] To ſerve as an introduction; to be 
previous to, Dryder. 

PRELU'DIOVUS. a. [from prelude.] Pre 
vious ; introductory. 

PRELUDIUM.F.\ Latin.} Prelude. Dryden, 

PRELU'SLVE. a. {from pre/ade.] Previous; 
introdutory ; procmial. Themſon. 

PREMATURE. a. | prematuaras, Lat.] Ripe 
too ſoon; formed betore the time ; tontarly ; 
too ſoon ſaid, or done; too haſty. Hamme und. 

PREMATURELY. ad. Teo early; too ſoon; 
with too haſty tipeueſs. 

PREMATU'RENESS, / [from premature. | 

PREMATU'RITY. 5 00. great haſte ; 
unſeaſonable earlineſs. 

To PREMEDITATE. v. a. | premediter, 
Latin.] To contrive or form beforehand ; 
to conceive befarchand. Drydes. 

To PREMEDITATE., v. -. To have form- 
ed in the mind by previous meditation 3 to 
think beforehand. Hooker. 

PREMEDITA'TION.F. Len Lat] 
AQt of meditating beforehand. More. 

To PREME'RIT. v. a. [premereer, Latin. ] 
To deſerve before, King Charles, 

PRE'MICES. , rinnt, Latin; premices, 
French.] Firkt fruits. „Dead. 

PREMIER. a. [Fr.] Firſt; chief. Camden 

To PREMIL'SE. v. a. [remis, Latin. 
1, To explain Ko br hi ny to lay down pre- 
miſes. Burnet. 

2. Toſend before the time: not uſed. Shah 

PRE'MISES. /. [premifa, Latin. ] 

1. Propoſitieus antecedently ſuppoſed or 
proved. Hockey. 
2. In law language, houſes or lands. 

PRE'MISS. / [ premium, Latin.} Antece- 
dent propotition. Watts. 

PREMIUM. /. [ premium, Lat.] Something 
given to invite a loan or 2 barga-n. Addiſon. 

To PREMO'NISH. v. 4. \ þremonco, Lawn] 


L 


To warn or admouich betorchaud. 


Clean 


PRE 


PREMO'NISHMENT. / [from premoni/h.] 


Previous information. Watton. 
PREMO'NITION, / [ from premoni/b.) Pre- 
vious notice; previous intelligence, Chapman. 
PREMO*'NITORY. 4. | from præ aud mozxeo, 
- Latin. } Previoully adviung. 
Ts PREMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [pre and men- 
Fire, Latin, ] To ſhow beforchand. 
PREMUNYTRE. J. | Latin.] | 
1. A writ in the common law, whereby. a 
penalty is incucrable, as infringing ſome ſta, 
tu te. Bramlall. 
2. The yn ſo incurred. South. 
3. A difficulty; a diſtreſs. 
PREMUNI'TION. /. [ from premuntio, Lat.] 
An anticipation of objectien. 
To PRENO'MINATE. v. a. {pre and xo- 
mino, Latin. ] To foreuame. Shakſpeare. 
PRENOMINA'TION. / Cr aud nomino, 
Lat.] The privilege of being named firſt. Ero. 
PRENO'TION. / { prenotion, French.] Fore- 
knowledge ; preſcience. rown. 
PRE'NTICE. / | contrated from apprentice.] 
One bound to a maſter, in order to iuſtruction 
in trade. Shakſpeare, 
PRE'NTICESHIP. F{. [from prentice.] The 
ſervice of an apprentice. Pope. 
PRENUNCILA*TION. /. [premmcis, La. ] 
The act of rellipg before. 
PREO'CCUPANCY. / from preccci pate. 
The act of taking poſſeilion before another. 
To PREO'CCUPATE. v. . | prevecuper, Pr.] 
1. To anticipate. Bacon. 
2. To pre — Is; to fill with prejudices. Wet. 
PREOCCUPA'TION. V | preoccupation, Fr.] 
1. Anticipation, 
2. Prepoticſhos. 
3. Anticipation of objection. Samt h. 
To PREO'CCUPY. v. 4. To prepoſſeis; to 
occupy by anticipation or prejudices. Arbuth. 
To PREO'MINATE. v. a. | pre and miner, 
Latin. ] To prognoſticate ; to gather irom 
omens any future event. Brown. 
PRE'OPINION. /. [pre and opinie, Latin. ] 
Opinion ahtecedently formed ; prepollethon. 
| Brown . 
Te PRE'ORDAIN. v. 2. [pre and . 
To ordain beforehand. Hammend. 
PREO'RDINANCE. / [pre and erdinance.] 
Antecedent decree : not in ule. Sb. 
PREORDINA'TION. / [ from preordain. ] 
The act of preordainiug. 
PREPARA'TION. /. { preparatio, Latin; 
 preperation, F rench.] ; 
1. The act of preparing or previouſly fitting 
any thing to any purpole. Wake. 
2. Previous mealures. Burnet. 
3. Ceremonious introduction. Shakſpeare. 
4. The act of making or titting by a regular 


proceſs. Artuthnet. 
5. Any thing made by proceſs of operatiou. 
Brown. 


6. Accompliſhment; qualification: out of ule. - 


Shakſpeare. 

PREPA'RATIVE. a. [preparatif, French. 
Having the power of preparing, qualiſying, 
or fitting. —_ 


- PREPO'NDERANCY, 


PRE- 

PREPA'RATIVE./. [preparat?f, French. 

1. That which has the power 1 
. previouſly fitting. Decay of Pity. 
2. That which is done in order to ſome- 

thiag elſe. King Charles 
PREPA'RATIVELY ad{from7p eparative. 

Previouſly ; by way of preparation. * Hale. 
PREPA'RATORY. . [preparitoire, Pr.] 

1. Antecedently neceſſary. Tillotfon, 
2. Introductory; previous 4 antecedent, Haie. 
Te PREPA'RE. v. a. prepare, Latin.] 

1. To fic for any thing ; to adjuſt co any uſez 

to make ready tor any purpole. Blackmore. 


2. To quality tor any purpoſe. Aduliſom. 
3. To make ready — Milton. 
4. To torm; to make. Pſalms. 


To make by regular prectfs : as, be pre- 
i 4 — 2 
To PREPA RE. v. #. 
1. To take previous meaſures, Peachmm. 
2. To make every thing ready; to put things 
in order. $hakſpeare. 
3. To make one's ſelf ready; to put himſeif 
in a ſtate of expeQation. 
PREPA'RE./. | trem the verb.] Preparation; 
revious rgeatures: not in uſe, Shakſpeare. 
PREPA'REDLY. ad. | trom prepared.] By 
proper precedent meaſures. Shatfpeare. 
PREPAREDNESS. / [from prepave. } Statt 
or act ot being prepared. 
PREPA'RER, /. [ trom prepare. 
1. One that prepares; one that previeuſly fits. 
Wotton. 
2. That which fits for any thing. Mortimer. 
PREPE'NSE. a. | prepenſus, Lat.] Fore. 
PREPE'NSED. ought ; preconceiv ed 3 
contrived before hand: as, malice prepenſe. 
To PREPO/NDER. u. a. { from preponderate.] 
To outweigh : not uſed. Witten. 
PREPO'NDERANCE. } / | from . 
f rate. | The'ttate of 
outweighing ; ſuperiority of weight. Lecke, 
To PREPO'NDERATE. . 2. { preponders, 
Latin. 
1. To 2 : to overpower by weight. GL 
2. To overpower by ſtrouger influence. 
To PREPO'NDERKATE. . =. - 
1. To exceed in weight, Bentley. 
2. To exceed in influence or power analo- 
_ gous to weight. Locke. 
PREPONDEKRA'TION. // | from prepor- 
derate. } The aft or ſtate of outweighing 
any thing. | Watts. 
To PREPO'SE. v.. | prepoſer, French. ] To 


ut before. 

PRE POSI'TION. / prepoſition, Fr. prepo- 
Htio, Latin. ] In grammar, a particle govern- 
ing a cale. Clarke. 

PREPO'SITOR. / | prepofiter, Latin,] A 
ſcholar appointed by the matter to overlook 
the rett. | | 

To PREPOSSE'SS. wv. a. [pre and poſſeſs.] 
To fiil with an opinion unexamine4 ; to pre- 
judice. Wiſeman. 

PREPOSSE'SSION. V {from prepyefs. ] 
1. Preoccupation; firſt poſſeſſion. Hammond. 
2. Prejudice; preconceived opinion, Senn. 


PRE 

PREPO'STEROUS. 2. [ prepofterus, Latin.] 
1. Having that firſt which ought to be laſt. 
: Woodward. 
2. Wrong; abſurd ; perverted. Denham. 
J. Applied to perſons : fooliſh ; abſurd. $5. 
PREPO'STEROUSLY. ad. Ia a wrong ſitu- 
ation ; abſurdly. Bentley. 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS. / from pre 2 

rent. ] Abſurdity; wrong order or method. 
PRE'POTENCY, / [prepotentia, Latin. ] 
Superiour power z predominance. Brown. 
PREPU'CE. / [preputizm, Latin.) That 
which covers the glans; foreſkin, -Hiſemar. 
To PRE'REQUIRE. v. a. [ pre and require. ] 
To demand previouſly. Hammond. 
PRERE'QUISITE. 2. [pre and requi/ite.] 
Previouſly neceſſary. | Hale. 


| PRERO'GATIVE. / [ prerogatif, French. 


An excluſive or peculiar privilege. Sidney. 
PRERO'GATIVED. a. | from prerogative.] 
Having an excluſive privilege. Shakſpeare. 
PRE'SAGE. T preſage, Fr. preſagium, Lat.] 
Prognoftick ; preſenſion of tuturity. Addiſon. 


To PRESA'GE. v. . [ preſager, French; 


fpreſagio, Latin. 

1. To forcbode; to foreknow ; to foretel ; 

ro 2832 Milton. 

2. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. Shakſperare. 
PRESA'GEMENT, / — preſage. 

I. Forebodement ; preſenſion. Witton, 


2. Foretoken. Brown. 

RE'SBYTER. / [neroCiresS, 

1. A prieft. / [ ** } H:oker. 
2. A preſbyterian. Butler. 


PRESBYTE'KIAL. a. 1 
PRESBYTE'RIAN. Conſiſting of elders ; 
a term for a modern form of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, Holyday. King Charles. 
PRESBYTE'RIAN. /. [ from preſoyter.] An 
abettor of preſbytery, or calviniſtical diſci- 
pline. Swift. 
PRESBY'TERY. /. [from pre/byter.] Body of 
elders, whether prieſts or laymen. Cleavel. 
PRE'SCIENCE, /. [ preſcience, Fr. | Fore- 
knowledge ; knowledge of future things. Sow. 
PRE'SCIENT. 2. [ preſciens, army, Fore- 
knowing; propheuck. Bacon. 
PRE'SCIOUS. a. [ preſcizs, Latin.] Having 
forcknowledge. " Dryden. 
To PRESCI'ND. v. a. [preſcinds, Latin. ] 
To cut off ; to abſtract. Norris. 
PRESCI'NDENT. «a. [ preſcindens, Latin. | 
Abſtracting. Cbeyne. 
To PRESCRI' BE. v. a. { preſcribo, Latin.] 
1. To ſet down authoritatively ; to order ; 


to direct. | Hooker. 

2. To direct medically. Swift. 
Te PRESCRLBE. v. u. 

1. To jnfluence by long cuſtom. Brown, 


2. To influence arbitrarily. Locke. 

. | preſcrire, French.] To form a cuſtom 
which has the force of law. Arbuthnot. 
4. To write medical directions and forms of 
medicine. & * 
PRE'SCRIPT. a. [preſcriptus, Latin. |] Di- 


rected; accurately laid down in a precept. 
ö * Hooker. 


PRE 


PRE'SCRIPT. {."[ preferiptum, Latin. 
1. Direction; — — — 
2. Medical order. | Fell. 
PRESCRIPTION. V [preſeriptio, Latin.] 
1. Rules produced and authorized by long 
cuſtom ; cuſtom continued till it has the 
force of law. South. 
2. Medical receipt. N Temple. 
PRE'SEANCE. /. [ preſeance, French. ] Pri- 
ority of place in fitting : not uſed. Carew. 
PRE'SENCE.F. | preſence, Fr. preſentia, Lat. | 
1. State of being preſeat ; contrary to ab- 


ſence. Sbalſpcare. 
2. Approach face to face to a great _— 
age. aniel. 
3. State of being in the view of a ſuperiour. 
' Milton. 

4- A number aſſembled before a great perſon. 
G N 0 vi 

5. Port; air; mien; demeanour. Collier. 


6. Room in which a prince ſhows himſelf to 
his court. Spenſer. 
7. Readineſs at need ; quickneſs at expedi- 
ents. Waller. 
8. The perſon of a ſuperiour. Milton. 
PRESENCE-CHAMBER. / [preſence and 
PRESENCE-ROOM. chamber or 
room.] The room in which a great perſon 
receives company, Addiſon. 
PRESE'NSION. / [prefſenſio, Latin. ] Per- 
ception beforehand. rown. 
PRE'SENT, a. [ preſent, Fr. preſent, Latin. ] 
1. Not abſent; being face to face; being at 
. hand. a Taylor. 
2 Not paſt ; not future. Prior, 
3. Ready athand; quick in emergencies, 


L' Eftrange. 
4 Favourably attentive; not neglectiul; 
propitious. Ben Jonſon, 


5. Unſorgotten; not neglected. Watts. 
6. Not abſtracted ; not abſent of mind; at- 


tentive. : 
Being now in view; being now under con- 
ſide ration. Law. 


The PRESENT. An elliptical expreſſion for 
the preſent time; the time now exiſting. Rewe. 
At PRESENT. [A preſent, French.] At the 
preſent time; now. Addiſon. 
PRE'SENT. /, | preſent, French. ] 
I. A gift; adonative ; ſomething ceremoni- 
ouſly given. Shakſpeare. 
2. A letter or mandate exhibited, Shakſ. 
To PRESENT v. a. | preſents, low _ 
1, Lo place in the preſence of a ſuperiour. Mil. 
2. To exhibit to view or notice. Shakſp. 
3. To offer; to exhibit. Milton, 
4. To give formally and ceremoniouſly. Prior. 
5. To put into the hands of another. Dryden. 
6. To favour with gitts. Dryden. 
7. To prefer to eccleſiaſtical benefices. Art. 
8. Lo offer openly. Hayward. 
9. To introduce by ſomething exhibited to the 
view or notice: not in uſe, Spenſer. 
10. To lay before a court of judicature, as 
an object of inquiry. Swift, 
11. To point a miſſile weapon before it is 
diſcharged. . | 


PRE 
PRESE'NTABLE. a. [ from preſent.] What 
may be preſented. Aylife. 
PR ES ENTA'N EOUS.: a. [preſentaneus, Lat.] 
Ready ; quick; immediate. Harvey. 
PRESENTA'TION. / Þ preſentation, my 
1. The act of preſenting. Hooker. 
2. The act of offering any one to an eccleſi- 
aſtical benetice. Hale. 
3. Exhibition. Dryden. 
PRESE'NTATIVE. 2. [from preſent. ] Such 
as that preſentations may be made of it. Scl. 


PRESENTE'E. /. from preſents, French. 
One preſented to : denefice. Aylife. 
PRESE'NTER. /. [from prcſent.] One that 


preſents. N la 

PRESE'NTIAL. a. | from preſent. ] Suppoſing 
actual preſence. orris. 

PRESENTIA'LITY. / from preſential. ] 
State of being preſent, . "South. 

To PRESE'NTIATE. v. a. [from preſent.] 
To make preſent. Grew. 

PRESENTI'FICK. 2. [prefers and fuc io, 
Latin. ] Making preſent: not in uſe. 

PRESENTT'FICALLY.ad{ frompreſertifick.] 
In ſuch a manner as to make preſent. More. 

PRE'SENTLY. ad. [from preſent. |] 

1. At preſent ; at this time ; vow. Sidney. 
2. Immediately ; ſoon after. South, 
PRESE'NTMENT. 7. [from of ory; 
I. The act of preſenting. Shatſpeare. 
2. Any thing preſented or exhibited ; repre- 
ſentation. Milton. 
3. In law, preſentment is a mere denunciation 
of the jurors themſelves, orſome other officer, 
as juſtice, conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyors, and 
without any information, of an offence inqui- 
rable in the court to which it is preſented. 
| Cowell. 
 PRE'SENTNESS. /. \ from preſent. ] Preſence 
of mind; quickneſs at emergencies. Clarend. 

PRESERVA'TION. / [from preſerve. ] The 
act of preſerving ; care to preſerve. Davies. 

PRESE'RVATIVE. / [preſervatif, French. ] 
That which has the power of preſerving ; 
ſomething preventive. coker. 

To PRESERVE. v. 4. [prefſervs, low Lat.] 
1. To fave; to defend from deſtruction or 
any evil; to keep. Clarendon. 
2. To ſeaſon fruits and other vegetables with 
ſugar, and in othei proper pickles : as, te pre- 
ſerve p/ums, walnuts, and cucumbers. 

P RESERVE. / [from the verb.] Fruit pre- 
ſerved whole in ſugar. Mertimer. 

PRESE'RVER. /. [from preſerve.] 

1. One who preſerves; one who keeps from 
ruin or miſchief. Addiſon. 
2. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 

To PRESI'DE. v. x. [from prefidic, Latin; 
prefider, Fr.] To be ſet over; to have au- 
thoriry over. Drydex. 

PRE'SIDENCY. / [ prefidence, Fr. from pre- 

8 Superintendence. ay. 

PRE'SIDENT, // [prefiders, Latin.] 

1. One placed with authority over others ; 


one at the head of others. Watts. 
2. Governour ; preſect. Prerewood. 
3. A tutelar power, Haller. 


PRE 


PRE'SIDENTSHIP. / [from prefidenr.] 
office and place of prefident. Hooker. 
PREST'DIAL. a. [prefidium, Lat.] Relating 
to a garriſon. 
To PRESS. v. a. [prefſer, French. ] : 
1. To ſqueeze; to cruſh. Milton. 
2. To diſtreſs ; to cruih with calamities. $5. 
3- To conſtrain; to compel; to urge by 


neceſſity, ooker, 
4. To impoſe by conſtraint. Dryden. 
5. To drive by violence. Shakjpeare. 
6. To affect ſtrongly. Az, 


7. To enforce; to inculcate with argument 


or importunity. Felton, 
8. To urge; to bear ſtrongly on. 7 * 
9. To compreſs; to hug. ope. 
10. To act upon with weight. Dryden. 
11. To make earneſt. acon. 


12. To force into military ſervice. Shalf, 
To PRESS. v. x. b a * 

1. To act with compulfive violence; to urge 

to diſtreſs. 1 Tilluſon. 
2. To ge forward with violence to any ob- 
ject. | Knoles. 
3. To make invaſion ; to encroach. Pope. 
4. To crowd ; to throng. Mark. 
5. To come unſeaſonably or importunately. 


Dryden. 

6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 

| Bacon. 
7. To act upon or influence. Addiſon. 


8. 7% PRESS wpon. To invade; to puſly 
" againſt. Pope. 
PRESS. / [ preſfoir, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The inttrument by which any thing is 

cruſhed or ſqueezed; a wine preſs, a cider 


preſs, : Haggai. 
2. The inſtrument by which books are priat- 
ed. SR 
3. Crowd; tumult; throng. coker, 
4 Violent tendency. _. Shakſpeare. 


5 A kind of wooden caſe or frame for cloches 
and other uſes. | Shak ſpeare. 
6. A commiſſion to force men into military 
ſervice. Raleigh, 
PRE'SSBED. V [preſs and bed.) Bed fo form< 


ed as to be ſhut up in a caſe. 


PRE'SSER. /. ¶ from pr.] One that preſſes 


or works at a preſs. © wift, 
PRE'SSGANGC. / [preſs and gang.] A crew 
that ſtrolls about the ſtreets to torce men into 
naval ſervice. a | 
PRE'SSINGLY, ad. from prefirg.] With 
force; clolely. love. 
PRE'SSION. /. [from preſt.] The act of 
preſſing. Newton. 
PRE'SSITANT. a. Gravitating; heavy. More. 
PRE'SSMAN. / [ preſs and * 
1. One who forces another into ſervice; one 
who forces away. Chapman. 
2. One who makes the impreſſion of print by 
the preſs : diſtin from the compoſitor, who 
ranges the types. 4 | 
PRE'SSMONEY.7Z.[ pre/s and money. ] Money 
given to a ſoldier when he is taken or — 
into the ſervice. Cay. 


PRE'SSURE. /. [from reh. 


* _ —— — 


PRESUPPO'SAL. r 
Hs 


PRE 
1. The aft of prefling or cruſhing. 
. The tate of being preſſed or cruſhed. 
Force acting againſt any thing ; gravita- 
tion; weight acting or reſiſting. Newton. 
4 Violence inflited ; oppreſſion. Bacon. 
: . Atiction; grievance; diſtreſs. Aterbury. 
Impreſiion ; ſtamp; character made 
impreiſion. | Shakſpeare, 
PREST. a. [preft, or pret, Fr.] Obſolete. 

1. Ready; not dilatory. Fairfax. 
2. Neat; tight. Tuer. 
PREST. / pref French.] A loan. Bacon. 
PRESTIC "TION, /. [ preftigatic, Lat.] A 

deceiving; a juggling ; a playing legerdemain. 
PRE'STIGES. J [pre eftigie, Lat.] Iilufions; 


impoſtures; 5 juggling tricks. 


PRESTO. J. Lrqſio, Italian. ] woes 9 
once. Swift. 
PRESU'MABLY. ad.[from preſume.) With- 
out examination. Brown. 
* RESU'ME. v. x. [ preſumer, Fr. pra ſumo, 
atin. 
1. To ſuppoſe; to believe preyioufly without 
examination. Milten. 
2. To ſuppoſe; to affirm without immediate 
Proof. Brown, 


3. To venture without poſitive leave. Mi/t:. 
4 To form coafident or arrogant opinions. 
Leck-s. 
5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 
Hooker 
PRESU'MER. / [from preſume] One that 
preſuppoſes ; an arrogant perſon. Motten. 
PRESU' MPTION. Ji [orefempres, Latin; 
preſomption, French.) 
I. Supp oſition previouſly formed. X. Charles. 
2. Confidence grounded on any thing preſup- 
poſed. Clarend:n. 
3. An argument ſtrong, but not demonſtra- 
tive z a ſtrong probability. Hocker. 
4. Arrogance confidence blind and adven- 
turous ; preſumptuouſneſs. Dryden. 
5. Unreatonable coatidence of divine favour. 
. Regers. 
PRESU'MPTIVE. 4. eil 
1. Taken by previous ſuppoſition Locke 
2. Suppoſed : as, the prelumptive heir ; op- 
poſed to the heir apparent. 
. Confident ; arrogant; preſumptuous. Br. 
PRESU: MPTUOUS. a. [ preſumptueux, Fr.] 
1. Arrogant; confident ; infolent, Shaky. 
2. Irreverent with reſpect to holy things. M. 
PRESU' MPTUOUSLY. ad. 
1. Arrozantly; confidently. 
2. Irreverently. Addiſon. 
3. Wich vain and groundleſs confidence in 
divine favour, Hammond. 
PRESU'MPTUOUSNESS. / [Crom pre- 
Sumptuor; ] Quality of being preſumptuous ; 


contidence; wreverence. 


poial previouſly formed Aer 
To PRESUPPO'SE. v. a. [ preſuppeſer, Fr. 
Pie aud ſuppiſc.] To ſuppoſe as previous 3 
to imply a5 antecedent. Flocker. 
PRESUPPOSI'TION./ [profuppefition, Fr. 
Suppolition previoully ſormed, | 


PRE 
PRESURMI'SE. / [ pre 40d. urn l- ] Sur- 


mile previouſly formed. Shakſpeare. 


rRETENCE. / {pretenſus, Latin.) 


1. A falſe argument grounded upon tiftitious 
poſtulates. Tillotſon. 
2 The act of ſhowing or alleging what is not 
real; ſhow; appearance. Wake. 
Ws * Aſſumption ; claim to notice. Neg. 
4. Claim true or falle. Milton. 
5. Something threatened, or held out to 
terrify. Shakſfeare, 
To PRETE' ND. v. a. [pretends, Latiu.] 
1. To hold out; to ſtretch forward. Deyden. 
2. To ſimulate ; to make faiſe appearances or 
| Teprefentations ; to allege fallely. AMi/ton, 
3. To ſhow hypocritically. Decay of Piet 
4. To hold out as a delufive appearauce, 25 * 
To claim. Di den. 


To PRETE' ND. v. . 


1. To put in a claim truly or falfely. Dr der. 
2. To preſume on ability to do any thing; to 


profeſs preſumptuouſly. Brown, 
PKETE'NDER. / [from pretend. ] One who 

lzys claim to any thing. Pope. 
PRETE' NDING LY. ad. [from pretending. ] 

Arrogantl reſumptuouſly. Collier. 
PRETE'N 10 J [pretenſfio, Latin. ] 

- Claim true or talle, Swift. 

Fictitious appearance. Bacon. 


PRE: TER. [preter, Latin.] A particle which, 
prefixed to words of Latin original, iguifics 
beſide. 

PRE"TERIMPERFECT. a. In grammar, 
denotes the tenſe not perfectly paſt. 

PRE'TERIT. a. [ preterit, French; præter- 
Itus, Latin.) Paſt. - 

PRETERITION. / Lee French ; 
from preterit. |] The a of going paſt ; the 
ſtate of being paſt. 

PRE'TERITNESS. / [from preterit. ] State 
of being paſt; not preſcnce; not futurit 

PRETERLA'PSED. a. Her, Bo ] 
Paſt and gone. Walker. 

PRETERLE'GAL. « [ preter and /egad. |] 
Not agreeable to * King Charles. 

PRETERMYISSION. / [ pretermifſion, Fr. 
pretermiſſio, Latin.) The act of omitting. 

To PRETERMI'T. v. a. | pretermitto, Lat.] 
To paſs by. Bacon. 
PRE' TERNATUR AL. 4. [| preter and na- 
twral.) Different from what 1s natural; ir- 
regular. South. 

PRE'TERNATURALLY. ad. In a mander 
ditferent from the order of nature. Bacon. 

PRE'TERNATURALNESS. /. [| from pre- 
ternatural.] Manner different from the or- 
der of nature. 

PRE"TERPERFECT. a. [ preteritum per- 
edtum, Latin.] A grammatical term ap- 
| plied to the teaſe which denotes time abſo- 
lutely paſt. Addiſon. 


PRE'TERPLUPERFECT. a.- | preteritum 
Pluſuam perfeFum, Lat.] The grammatical - 
epithet for the tenſe denoting time relatively 
paſt, or paſt before ſome other paſt time, | 

PRE'TEXT. /. [ pretextus, Latin. ] Pretence ; 
lalſe appearance; falſe allegation. Daniel. 


PRE 


PRETOR. / { pretor, Latin. ] The Roman 
judge. It is now ſometimes taken for a 
mayor. Shakſpeare. 

PRETO'RIAN. 9. e Latin z pre- 
tos ien, French. ] Judicial ;- exerciſed by the 

retor. Bacon. 

PRE'TTI LY. ad ¶ from pretty. ] Neatly z ele- 
gantly ; pleaſingly without diguity or cieva- 
tion. bacen. 

'PRE'TTINESS. /. {from pretty. ] Beauty 
without dignity ; neat elegance without ele- 
vation. Mere. 

PRE'TTY. a. [ppet, finery, Saxon 4 pretzo, 
Ital. prat, prattigh, Dutth.] 

1. Neat; elegant ; pleaſing without ſurpriſe 
or elevation. Watts. 
2. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 

| Spedftater, 

83. It is uſed in a kind of diminutive-contempt 
in poetry, and in converſation ; as, @ pretty 
fellow indeed ! Addiſon. 
4. Not very ſmall. A vulgar uſe. Abbot. 

PRE'TTY. ad. In ſome degree : it is leſs 
than very; the words are preity good ; that 
is, not very good. Auen. Baker. 

To PREVAIL. v. x». [ prevaloir, French.) 
1. To be in force; to have effect; to have 
power ; to have influence. Leucke. 
2. To overcome; to gain the ſuperiority. $4. 
3. To gain influence ; to operate <tfeftually. 

Wilkins. 

4. To perſuade or induce. Clarendun. 

PREVAT'LING. a. | trom prevail. } Predo- 
minant ; having much influence. Rowe. 

PREVATI'LMENT. /. | trom prevail. ] Pre- 
valence. Sbat/ſpeare, 

PRE'VALENCE. „ { prevalence, Fr. - 

PRE'VALENCY. 

Superiotity z influence; predominance ; effi- 
cacy ; force; validity. Clarengon, 

PRE'VALENT. a. | prewalens, Latin. ] 

1. Victorious ; gaining tuperiority, South, 
2. Powerful ; efficacious. Milton, 
3. Predominaat. ' Weadward. 

PRE'VALENTLY. ad. [from prevalent.] 
Powerfully ; forcibly. Prior. 

To PREVA'RICATE. v.. prevaricor, Lal.] 
To cavil; to quibble ; to thuttls. Stilling ff. 

PREVAKICA'TION./.[ prevaricatio, Lai. ] 
Shuitie z cavil. - Addiſen. 

PREVARICA'TOR. /. | prevaricater, Lat.] 

A caviller ; a ſhutter. 

To PREVE'NE. v. . | prevenio, Latin. ] To 
hiader. Philips, 

PREVE'NIENT. a. [ preveniens, Lat.] Fre- 
ceding ; going beiore ; prev-auve. Milton. 

To PREVE'NT. v. 4. [ prevenic, Lat. pre- 

venir, French. ] 

1. To go beiore as a guide; to go before, 

making the way ealy. 

2. To go before; to be before. Bacon, 

3- Fo anticipate. Pope. 

4- To preoccupy ; to preengage ; to attempt 

turtt, | King Charles. 
5. To hinder z to obviate ; to obitruct. Arr. 

To PREVENT. . 4. To come before the 

ume. A latiniim. Bacon, 


wvaleutia, low Latio. ] 


Commen Prayer. 
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PREVE'NTER. / [ from prevent. ] 

1, One that gors before. Bacon. 
2. One that hi;iders; a hinderer ; an ob- 
ſtructor. 

PREVE'NTION /. [ prevention, French; 
trom preventum, Latina. } 
1. The act ot going before Milton. 
2. Preoccupation 3 anticipation, Shakſpeare. 
3. Hinderance ; obüruction. Milton. 
4. Prejudice; prepolictiion. Dryden. 

PREVE'NTIONAL. a. [ from prevention. ] 
Tendiug ro prevention. 

PREVE'NTIVE. a. { {rom prevent. ] 

1. Tending to hinder, Bacon. 
2. Pretervative ; kindering ill. Srown. 

PREVENTIVE. / [from prevent.] A pre- 
ſervative ; that which prevents ;; an antidote. 

PREVE'NTIVELY. a4. In ſuch a manner as 
tends to prevention. Brown. 

PRE'VIOUS. a. | previns, Latin. ] Antece- 
dent ; going before ; prior. Burnet. 

PRE'VIOUSLY. ad. Beforchand ; antece- 
dently. : Prior. 

PRE'VIOUSNESS. / [| from previews. ] An- 
tecedence. 

PRE. / ( preda, Latin.] 

1. Something to be devoured 5 ſomething to 
be ſeized ; -ravin ; plunder. Clarendon. 
2. Ravage ; depredation. Shakfpeare, 
3. Animal of prey, is au animal that lives oa 
other animals. L' Eftrange. 
To PREY. v. . [predor, Latin.] 


1. Lo feed by vio.ence. Shakſpeare. 
2. To plunder ; to rob. Shatſpeare. 
3. To corrode ; to waſte. Addifen. 


PRE'YER. /. (tom prey. ] Robber; de- 
Vourer ; p.underer. 
PRYAPISM. / { priapiſmus, Lat. he 
Fr.] A preteruaturai teuſion. acon. 
PRICE. / | prix, Fr. etiam, _— 
1. Equivalent paid tor any thing. acon. 
2. Value ; eſtimation ; ſuppoled excellence. 
Bacen. 
3. Rate at which any thing is fold.” Locke. 
4. Reward ; thing purchaſed by merit» Pope. 


To PRICE. v. a. Lo pay tor. Spenſer. 
To PRICK. v. a. | ppiciang Saxon. ] 
1. To pierce with a tmall puncture. Avrb. 


2. To torm or erect with an acuminated 


point, Bacon. 
3. To fix by the point. Newton. 
4. Jo hang ow a point. Sandys. 
5. To nominate by a punQure or mark. ö. 
6. To ipur; to gout; to impel z to incite. Sh, 
7. Topain ; to pierce with remorle. Act. 
$. To make acid. Hudibras. 


9. To mark a tune. 

To PRICK. v. #. | #rijken, Dutch. ] 
1. Toerets ane's 1e:t tor ſhow. 
2. To come upon the ſpur. Spenſer. 

PRICK. /. [ppicca, Saxon.}] 

' 1, A tharp lender inftrument ; any thing by 
which a puncture is made. Davies. 


2. A thorn in the mind; a teafing and tormen- 
ting thought ; remorſe of conſcience. Shakfe 
3. A ſpot or mark at which archers aim. 

Carew. 
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4. A point; a fired place, Shakſpeare, 


5. A puntture. ron. 

6. The print of a hare in the ground. 
PRI'CKER./. [from prick. ] 

1. A ſharp-pointed inſtrument. Moxon. 


2. A light horſeman : not uſed. Hayward. 
PRI'CKET. / {from prick.] A buck in his 
ſecond year. Manwoed. 
PRI'CKLE. / [from prick.) Small ſharp 


oint, like that of a brier. Watts. 

PRI'CKLINESS. Je. [from prickly. ] Fulneſs 
of ſharp points. b 

PRI'CK LOUSE. /. [prick and lonſe.] A word 


of contempt for a tailor. L' Efhr ange. 
PRI'CKLY, a. | from prick. ] Full of ſharp 


Baton. 


points. 
PRI'CEMADAM. J. A ſpecies of houſe- - 


leek. 

PRUCKPUNCH. / A piece of tempered ſteel, 
with a round point at one end, to = a 
round mark in cold iron. ox0n. 

PRI'CKSONG. / \ prick and /oxg. | Song ſet 
to muſick. Shakſpeare. 

PRI'CKE WOOD. / [eronymur. ] A tree. Ainſ. 

PRIDE. / prix, or phy d, Saxon. ] 

1. Inordinate and unreaſouable ſelf-eſteem. 

. Milton. 
2. Inſolence ; rude treatment of others; in- 
ſolent exultation. Milton. 
3. Dignity of manner; loſtineſs of air. 


4. Generous elation of heart. Smith. 
5. Elevation; dignity. Shakſpeare. 
6. Ornament; ſhow; decoration. ilton. 
7. Splendour; oſtentstion. Dryden. 


$. The ſtate of a female beaſt ſoliciting the 
male. Shakſpeare. 
To PRIDE. v. . { from the noun. ] To make 
roud ; to rate himſelf high. Suit. 
PRIE. /. I ſuppoſe an old name of privet. 
Tufſer. 
PRIFF, for proof. Spenſer. 
PRI'ER. / | trom pry. ] One who inquires too 
narrow!y. 
PRIEST. / [ppeyr, Saxon; pere, Fr.) 
1. One who officiates in ſacred offices. M777. 
2. One oſ the ſecond order in the hierarchy, 
above a deacon, below a biſhop. Rowe. 
PRI'ESTCRAFT./ [ pris and craft. | Re- 
ligious fraud; management of wicked prieſts 
to gain power. Speclater. 
PRIEST ESS. / om pricft. | A woman 
who officiated in heathea rites. Addiſon. 
PRI ESTHOOD. / Ftrom pri. 
1. The oſſice and character ot a prieſt. I bit. 
2. The order ef men ſet apart tor holy offices. 
| Dryden. 
3. The ſecond order in the hierarchy. 
PRI'ESTLINESS./. | trom pri-#ly.] The ap- 
arance or manner of a pricit. 
PKI'ESTLY. a. [from prizf#.] Becoming a 
prieſt; ſacerdotal; belonging to a prieſt. South. 
PRI'ESTRIDDEN. a. rig and ridden.] 


Managed or governed by prieſts. S/. 
To PRIEVE, tor prove, Spenſer, 


PRIG. J A pert, coaccited, ſaucy, prag mati- 
cal little fellow. Spectater. 
PRILL. / A birt or turbot. Ainſwerth, 


PRI 


PRIM. a. [by contraction from primitive. 
Formal ; preciſe ; affectedly nice. Swifr. 
To PRIM, v. a. {from the adj.} To deck up 
8 ; to form to an affected nicety. 
PRI'MACY. / [primatie, French.) The 
chief eccleſiaſtical ſtation. Clarendon. 
PRI'MAGE. /. The freight of a ſhip. Ainſw. 
PRI'MAL, a. [primur, Latin.) Firſt : not 
in uſe, Shakſpeare. 
PRI'MARILY. ad. [from primary.] Origi- 
nally ; in the firſt intention ; in the firſt 
place. Brown. 
PRUMARINESS. / [from primary. ] The 
ſtate of being firſt in act or intention. Norris, . 
PRI'MARY. 3. [ primarius, _— 
1. Firſt in intention. ammond. 
2. Original; firſt. Raleigh. 
3. Firft in dignity ; chief; principal. Bentley. 
PRI'MATE. / [ primat, Fr. primas, Latin. ] 
The chief eccleſiaſtick. Aylife. 
PRI'MATESHIP. /. ſtrom primate.} The 
dignity or office ot a primate. 
PRIME. / [primus, Latin. ] | 
1. The firit part of the day ; the dawn ; the 
morning. | Milten. 
2. The beginning; the early days. Milton. 
3. The beſt part. Swift. 
4. The ſpring of life ; the height of ſtrength, 


health, or beauty. Dryden. 
5. Spring. aller. 
6. The height of perſection. Windward. 
7. The firſt canonical hour, Ainſworth, 


. The firlt part ; the beginning: as, r5e 
prime of the moon. | | 


PRIME. . [ primus, Latin.] 


1. Early ; blooming... Milton. 
2. Principal ; firſt rate. Clarendon. 
3- Firſt ; original. Locke, 
4. Excellent. Sbalſpcare. 


To PRIME. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] | 
1. To put in the firſt powder ; to put powder 
in the pan of a gun. Boyle. 
2. [primer, French, to begin. ] To lay the 
ground on a canvas to be painted. 
PRI'MELY. ad. from prime. ] 
1. Originally; primarily; in the firſt place; 
in the firſt intention. South. 
2. Excellently ; ſupremely well. 
PRI'MENESS. / {from prime. 
1. The ſtate ot being firit. 
2. Excellence. 
PRI'MER. / i | 
1. An office of the bleſſed Virgin. Sing. 
2. A ſmall prayer book, in which children 
are taught to read. Locke, 
PRIME RO. . Span. ] A game at cards, $6: 
PRIME'VAL, a. | primavis, Lat.] Ori- 
PRIME'VOUS. ginal; ſuch as was at firſt. 
Blackmore. 
PRIMI'TIAL. a. [ primitius, primitiæ, Lat.] 
Being of the firſt production. Ainſworth. 
PRIMITIVE. a.[ primitif, F.primitivns, L.] 
1. Ancient; original; eſtabliſhed from the 
beginning. Tillotſor. 
2. Formal; affectedly ſolemn; imitating 
the ſuppoſed gravity of old times. 
3. Original; primary; not derivative. Milt. 
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PRI'MITIVELY. ad. [from primitive.] 
1. Originally ; at firſt. Brown. 
2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 
3. According to the original rule. South. 
PRILMITIVENESS. / [from primitive. }] 
State of being original; antiquity ; confor- 
9 antiquity. 
PRIMNESS. /. 3 prim. ] Affected nice- 
neſs or formality. ds 
PRIMOGE'NIAL. a. [primigenizs, Latin. ] 
Firſt- born; original; primary; conſtituent ; 
elemental. .. , Boyle. 
PRIMOGE'NITURE,\. [ primogeniture, Fr.] 
Seniority; elderſhip ; ſtate or privilege of be- 
ing firſt- born. Government of the Tongue. 
PRIMO'RDIAL, @. | primordium, Lat. ] ri- 
ginal ; exiſting from the beginning. Boyle. 
PRIMO'RDIAL. / [ from the adj. ] Origin; 


firſt principle. ore, 
PRIM * A Ring ef pom. 
PRIMO'RDIATE. . [rom primordium, 


Lat. ] Original; exiſting trom the firſt. Boyle. 

PRI - ney 6 [ primula weris, Latin. } 

I. A flower that appears early. Bacon. 
& Primroſe is uſed by Shakſpeare for gay or 

owery. 

PRINCE. / [ prince, Fr. princeps, Latin.]. 
I. A ſovereign; achief ruler. Milton. 
2. A ſovereign of rank next to kings. 

3. Ruler of whatever ſex. Camden. 
4. The ſon of a king. Popularly the eldeſt 
fon of him that reigns under any denomina- 
tion is called a prince. Sidney. 
5- The chief of any body of men. Peacham, 

To PRINCE. v. =. To play the prince ; to 
take ſtate. x Shakſpeare. 

PRI'NCEDOM. /. from prince. ] The rank, 
eſtate, or power of the prince; lovercignty. 

Milton. 

PRI'NCELIKE. a. [ prince and lite.] Be- 
coming a prince. Sbhakfpeare. 

PRI'NCELINESS. /. from princely. | The 
ſtate, manner, or dignity of a prince. 

PRI'NCELY. a. from > dev, 

1. Having the appearance of one high born. 
Shakſpeare. 

2. Having the rank of princes. Sidney. 
3+ Becoming a prince; royal; grand; au- 
guſt. Milton. 

PRI'NCELY. 24. In a princelike manner. 

PRINCES-FEATHER. /. The herb ama- 
ranth. Ainſworth. 

PRINCESS. JF. | princeſſe, French. 

1. A ſovereign lady; a woman having ſove- 
reign command, Swift. 
2. A ſovereign lady of rank, next to that of 
a queen. 

3. The daughter of a king. Shakſpeare. 
4. The wife of a prince: as, the princeſs of 


Wales. 
PRI'NCIPAL. a. | principalis, Latin.] 
1. Princely. A latiniſm. Spenſer. 


2. Chief ; of the firſt rate; capital; eſſen- 

tial; important; conſiderable. Shak/peare. 
PRINCIPAL. / | from the adjective. 

1. Ahead ; a chief; nota ſecond, Bacon. 
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2. One primarily or originally engaged; net” 
acceflory or auxiliary. Swift. 
3. A capital ſum placed out at intereſt. Swift, 
4. Prefident or governour, 
PRINCIPA'LITY. /.[principaults, French.] 
1. Sovereignty ; ſupreme power. Sidney. 
2. A prince; one inveſted with ſovereignty. 


Milton. 

3. The country which gives title to a prince ; 
as, the principality of Wales. emple, 
4. Superiority ; predominance. Taylor. 


PRI'NCIPALLY. ad. [from principal.] 
Chiefly ; above all; above the reſt. Newton, 
PRI'NCIPALNESS./. [from principal. [The 
ſtate of being principal or chief, 
PRINCIPIA'TION. / | from” principium, 
Lat.] Analyfis into conſtituent or elemental 
arts : not uſed. Bacon, 
PRINCIPLE. /. [principium, Latin. ] 
1. Element ; conſtituent part; primordial 
ſubſtance. x Waits. 
. 2. Original cauſe. Dryden. 
3. Being productive of other being; opera- 
tive cauſe. Tillotſon. 
4. Fundamental truth; original poſtulate ; 
firſt poſition from which others are deduced. 
Hooker. 
5- Ground of action; motive. Addiſon, 
6. Tenet on which morality is founded. Law. 
To PRI'NCIPLE. v. a. ¶ fromthe noun. 
1. To eſtabliſh or fix in any tenet ; to im- 
preſs with any tenet good or ill. South, 
2. Toeſtabliſh firmly in the mind. Locke. 
PRI'NCOCK.? / [from print orprim cock. ] 
PRI'NCOX. 5 A coxcomb; a conceited per- 
ſon ; a pert young rogue : obſolete. — 
To PRINK. v. x. ¶ prenlen, Dutch. ] Toprank; 
to deck for. ſhow. Art of Tormenting. 
To PRINT. v. a. [ imprimer, empreint, Fr.) 
1. To mark by prefling any thing upon ano- 


other. Dryden. 
2. To impreſs any thing, ſo as to leave its 
form. Roſcommon, 
3- To form by impreſſion. Shakſpeare. 


4. To impreſs words or make books, not by 
the pen, but the preſs. Pope. 

To PRINT. v. 4. X 
1. To uſe the art of typography. Shak/peare. 
2. To publiſh a book. Pope. 

PRINT. / [empreinte, French. ] : 

1. Mark or form made by impreflion. Chap. 
2. That which being impreſſed leaves its form ⁊ 
as, a butter print. 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be im- 
preſſed on paper. 
4. Picture made by impreſſion. Maller. 
5. The form, fize, arrangement, or other | wa 

_ lities of the types uſed in printing books. Dry. 
6. The ſtate of being publiſhed by the printer. 

: Sbalſpeare. 

7. Single ſheetprinted for ſale ; a paper ſome- 
thing leſs than a pamphlet. Addiſon. 
8. Formal method. A low word. Locke, 

PRINTER. / [from print.] 
1. One that prints books. 


Dighye 
2. One that tains linea with 
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PRI'NTLESS. 4. {from print: ] That hes 
- no mprethon. Milton. 
PRVOR. a {\ prior, Lat.] Former; being be(vre 
ſomething eiſe; antecedent ; anteriour, Neg. 
PRYOR. [ priewr, — The head of a 
convent of monks, interiour in dignity to an 
- abbot. * Addifon. 
PRI'ORESS. / {from prier.] A lady ſupe- 
; riour of a convent of wuns, 
PRIO'KITY. / {from prior, adjetive.}] 
1. The ſtate ot being firſt 5 precedence in 
time. Flayward. 
2. Precedenee in place. $hatſpeare. 
PRI“ ORSHIF. / [irom prior] The ſtate or 
office of prior, 
PRI'ORY./. {from prior.] A convent in dig- 
nity below an abbey. Shakſpeere. 


* [ from priſe.) A cuſtom, now 
called butlerage, whereby the prince chal- 


lenges out of every bark loaden with wine, 
„too tuns of wine at his price. Cowell. 
PRISM. / [mira] A priſm of glaſs is a 
glaſs bounded with two equal and parallel 
triangular ends, and three plain and well po- 
| Viſhedfiges, which meet in eve parallel lines, 
running from the three angles of one end, to 
the three angles of the other end. Newton. 
PRISMA'TICK. . [ priſmatique, Fr. from 
Fs m.] Formed as a priſm. Pope. 
PRISMA'TICALLY. ad. [ from priſmatich.] 
Ia the form of a priſm. Beyle. 
PRISMO'ID. / [(N and 79.4] A bod 
approaching to the form of a pritm. | 
PRISON, /. [priſen, Fr.] A frrong hold in 
which perſons are confined ; a gaol. Sp. 
Fo PRI'SON. v. a. [from the noun. J. 
1. To imprifon; to ſhut up in hold ; to re- 
ſtrain from liberty. 
2. To captivate ; to enchain. Milton. 
3: To confine. Shakſpeare. 


PRI'SONBASE. / A kind of rural play, com- 


monly called pr i/onbars. Sandys. 
PRI'SONE R. /. | priſennicr, French ] 
1. One who is confined in hold. Bacon. 
2. A captive ; one taken by the enemy. Bac. 
One under an arreſt. Dr den. 
PRI'SONHOUSE. / Gaol; hold in which 
one is confined, Shakſpeare. 
PRI'SONMENT. /. [from priſon.) Confine- 
ment; imprifonment; captivity. Sbak/. 
PRISTINE. a. | priftines, Latin. ] Firſt ; an- 
- cient; original. Phitips. 
PRI'THEE. A familiar corruption of pray 
- thee, or I pray thee. 
PRI'VACY. / { irom private. ] 
1. State of being ſecret ; ſecrecy. 
2. Retirement; retreat ; place intended to 
be ſecret. | Dryden. 
3. [privaurt, Fr.] Privity ; joint knowledge; 
great familiarity. Improper uſe. Arbath. 
4. Taciturnity. Ainſworth. 


PRIV A'DO, . Span. ] A ſecret friend. Bac. 
PRTI'VATE. a. [ privatzs, Latin. ] 

| 1. Not open; ſectet. 

2. Alone ; not accompanied. 
3. Being upon the ſame terms with the reſt 
oi che community; particular. 


Milton. 


Hecter. 


L'Eftrange. 
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4. Particular ; not relating to the publick. 
Digby. 
5. InPritvart. Secretly ;; not public k y; 
not openly, Granville. 
PRIVATE. / A ſecret meſſage. SH cave. 
PRIVATE'ER. / {from private. A ſhip 
fitted out by private men to plunder the ene- 
mies of the ſtate. $wifr. 
To PRIVATE'ER. v. . {from the noun, ] 
To fit out ſhips againſt enemies, at the charge 
of private perſons. 
PRI'VATELY. 24. [from private. ] Seeretly ; 
not npenly, Shatſpeare. 
PRI'VATENESS. /. [ from private. | 
1. The fate of a man in the ſame rauk with 
the reſt of the community. 
2. Secrecy ; privacy. 
3. Obſcurity ; retirement. Motten. 
PRIVA TION, / [ privatio, tin. 
1. Removal or deſtruction of any thing or 
quality, Davies. 
2. The act of the mind by which, in confi- 
dering a ſubject, we ſeparate it from any 
thing appendant. 
3. The act of degrading from rank or office. 
Bacon. . 
PRI'VATIVE. . [ privations, Latin. 
1. Cauſing privation of any thing. 
2. Confiſting in the abſence of ſomething ; 
not poſitive, Taylor. 
PRI'VATIVE. /. That of which the eflence 
is the abſence of ſomething, as hhience is only 
the ablence of ſound. Bacen. 
PRI'VATIVELY. ad from privative. | 
1 By the ablcace of ſomething. 
2. Negatively. Hammond. 
PRI'VATIVENESS. / [from privative.] 
Notation of abſence of ſomething that thould 
be preſent. 
PRI'VET. /. grun. ] A plant. Miller. 
PRIVILEGE. 7 [| privilege, Fr. privile- 
glam, Latin. ] 
I. Peculiar advantage. Sha#ſpeare. 
2. Immunity ; right not univerſal. Dryden. 
To PRI'VILEGE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To inveſt with rights or immunities; to 
grant a privilege. Dr yden. 
2. To exempt from cenſure or danger. Sd. 
3. To exempt from paying tax or impott. Hale, 
PRTI'VILY. ad. | from privy. | Secretly ; pri- 
vately. Rea, Spenſer. 
PRIVITY. /. [ privauts, Fr. from privy. 
1.'Private communication. Sperſere 
2. Conſciouſneis; joint knowledge | rivets 
concurrence, coker, 
3. [In the plural. ] Secret parts. Abbot. 
PRI'VY. a. | prive, French. 


Bacon. 


ſecret 


1. Private; not publick ; afſigned to 

uſes. Shakſpesre. 
2. Secret ; clandeſtine. Maccabeer. 
3. Secret ; not ſhown. Exzckiel. 
4 Admitted to ſearets of ſtate. SpeFator. 


5. Conſcious to any thing; admitted to parti- 
- cipation of knowledge. Daniel. 
PRI'VY. /. Place of retirement; neceſſary 
PRIZE. / Lyrix, French. ] 


PRO 

1. A reward gained by conteſt with competi- 
tors. Addiſon. 
2. Reward gained by any performance. Dry. 
3. [ priſe, Fr.] Something taken by-adven- 
ture; plunder, Pope. 

0 PRIZE. v. a; [priſer, French. 
1. To rate; to value at a certain price. $4, 
2. To eſteem; to value highly. Dryden. 
PRI'ZER. /. [prifeur, French: ] He that 
values. Shakſpeare, 
PRI'ZEFIGHTER. F [ prize and Sgbter. | 
Onethat tivhts publickly tor a reward. Bram/. 
PRO. F Lat. ] For; in defence of: pro and con, 
for pro and contra, for and againtt. Pier. 
PROBABIVEITY. 7 Omen Latin; 
probadilite, French. } Likelihood ; appear- 
ance of truth ; evidence ariſing from the pre- 
.  ponderation of argument. TiHlotſen. 
PRO'BABLE. @. | probable, Fr. probabilis, 
Latin. } Likely; having more evidence then 


the contrary. Hooker. 
PRO'BABLY. ad. ¶ from probable.] Likely; 
in likelihood. Swift. 


PROBAT. La] The proof of wills and 
- teitaments of perſons decealed in the ſpiritual 
court, either by the oath of the executor, or 

with witneſTes. , 

PROBA'TION. / f probatio, from probe, 
Latin ; probation, French. ] 
t. Proof; evidence; teſtimony. Shakſpeare. 
2. Tho act of proving by ratiocination or teſ- 


ti monv. Locke. 

3. Trial ; examination. Bacon. 

4. Moral trial. F, « Nlfon. 

5. Trial before entrance into monaſtick life; 

_  noviciate. Pope. 
PROBATIONARY. 32. { from predation. | 


Serving for trial. 
PROBA'TLIONER. / [| from probation.} 
1. One who is upon trial, Dryden. 
2. A novice, Decay of Piet. 
PROBA'TIONERSHIP./. | from probation - 
er. | State of being a probationer 3 novici- 
ate. Locke. 
PRO'BATORY. 4. | from pr obo, Lat. ] Serv- 
ing tor trial. Bramball. 
PROBATUM EST. A Latin expreflion added 
to the end of a receipt, ſiguflying it is tried 
or proved. Prior. 
PROBE. /. from probe, Latin] A flender 
wire by which ſurgeons ſearch the depth of 
wounds. Wiſeman. 
PROBE-SCISSORS, /. \ probe and fee. 
Sciflors uted to n wounds, of which the 
blade thruſt into- the orifice has a button at 
the end. | Wiſeman. 
To PROBE. v. a. | probe, Lat.] To ſcarch; 
to try by an inftrumeat. South. 
PROYBITY. / | prodits, Er. probitas, Lat.] 
Honeſty ; ffucerity ; veracity. Fiddes. 
PROBLEM. / f probleme, Fr. a-. A 
queſtion propoſed. aron. 
PROBLEMA'TICAL. #. from problem; pro- 
blematique, Fr.] Uncertain; unſettled ; dif- 
puted ; diſputable. Boyle. 
PROBLEMA'TICALLY. 24. Uncertainly. 
PROBO'SCIS. /. | proboſeis, Lat.] A ſnout ; 


PRO 


the trunk of an elephant; but it is uſed al 


for the {ame part in every creature. Milton. 
PROCA*'CIOUS. a. [procax, Latin.} Petu- 
lat; looſe. 
PROCA'CITY. / from procacioxs. ] Petu- 
lance; faufinefs. 
PROCATA'RCTICK. @. \ remalagilands. ] 
Forerunning ; remotely ai:tecedent. Harvey, 
PROCATARXIS. / [ meomraragiu.] the 
preexiſtent caufe of a dileate, wricty coope- 
rates with others that are fubſzquent. Quiz 
PROCE'DURE. {. | pracedare, French. ] 
1. Manner of proceeding 3 management; 
conduct. Secuth. 
2. Act of proceeding ; progreſs z-procefs ; 
operation. | le. 
3. Produce ; thing produced. Bac. 
To PROCEE'D.. . . Fpreceds, Latin. 
1. To paſs from one thing or place to another. 
Dryden. 
2. To go forward ; to tend tothe end defign- 
ed ; to advance, Ben Jonſun. 
3. To come forth from a place or from a 


ſender. Jabn. 
4. To go or march in ſtate. Ane 

5 8 To iſſue ; to ariſe ; to be the eſfect at; to 
e produced from. T 
6. To proſecute any deſign c. 


7. To be tranfacted; to be carried on. Shat/. 
2. To make progreſs; to advance. Milton. 
9. To carry on juridical procels. Clarerdam 
10. To tranfact; to att; to carry on any 
affair methodically. | Milton. 
11. Totake etie&t; to have its courſe. Ay/, 
$2. To be propagated ; to come by genera- 


tion. Milton. 
13. To be produced by the original eicieut 
cauſe, Milton. 


PRO CEE D. /. Produce: as, ihe proceeds : 


- an eftate. 
PROCEE DER. V [from proceed. ] One wh 

gocs forward; one who makesaprogreſs, Ba. 
PROCEE'DING. /. | proceds, French!) 


1. Progreſs from one thiag to another; feriee 


of conduct; tranfaction. Swift. 
2. Legal procedure; as, ſuch are the proceeds 
ings at law. 

PROCE'LLOUS. a. [| prece/loſus, Lat.] Tem- 

ſtuous. 

PROCE'PTION, / Preoccupation; 2c of 
taking ſomething fooner than another: not 
in uſe. King Charles. 

PROCE'RITY. / ¶ from precerus, Lain. ] 


Talnefs ; height of ſtature, Adidijon. 
PRO'CESS. {| procef/us, Latin. 
1. Tendency ; progrettive courſe,” Hooker, 


2. Regular and gradual progrefs. © © Anolles. 
3. Courſe ; continyat-tlux-or paſſage. Hae. 
4. Methodical management of any thing. 
Pi ion. 
. Courſe of law. ö Swift. 
PROCE'SSION. / | procefio, Lat.] A train 
marching in ceremonious folemnity. Hasler. 
To PROCE'SSION. 2. x. ſfrom the noun. }- 
To go in procethiory. A low word. 


PROCE'SSIONALE. a. | irom proc] Re- 


lating to proceſſion- 
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PRO 
PROCE'SSIONARY. 3. {from procrffon.] 
Contiſting in proceſſion. Hooker. 
PRO'CHRONISM. / [ wgoyginou0-.] An 
errour in chronology ; a dating a thing be- 
fore it happened. 
PRO'CEDENCE. /. [ procidentia, Lat.] Fall- 
ing down; dependance below its natural place. 
PRO'CINCT. /. [ procin&ws, Latin, } Com- 
plete preparation ; preparation brought to the 
oint of action. Milton. 
To PROCLAI'M. v. a. [ preclamo, Latin. ] 
1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn 
or legal publication. Deuteronomy. 
. 2. To tell openly. Locke. 
3. Tooutlaw'by publick denunciation. Shak. 
PROCLAIMER. FL. | from proclaim. | One 
that publiſhes by authority. ilton. 
PROCLAMA'TION. / | proclamatio, Lat.] 
1. Publication by authority. Milton. 
2. A declaration of the king's will openly 
bliſhed among the people. Clarendon. 
PROCLIVITY./. 4 Latin. 
1. Tendency ; natural inclination; propen- 
. fion ; proneneſs. Bramball. 
2. Readineſs ; facility of attaining. Motten. 
PROCLI'VOUS. «. [ proc/ivis, Latin. ] In- 
clined ; tending by nature. 
PROCO'NSUL. . [Lat.] A Roman officer, 
ho governed a province with conſular au- 


thority. Peacham. 
PROC O'NSULSH IP. /. [from proconſul.] 
The office of a proconſul. 
To PROCRA'STINATE. v. a. aſtinor, 


Latin. ] Todefer; to delay; to put off from 


day to day. | bakſpeare. 
To PROCRA'STINATE, v. . To be dila- 
- tory. Swift. 
PROCRASTINA'TI wn 4 — — 
Lat. | Delay; dilatorineſs. Deca 
PROCRASTINA'TOR. / [ from procraſli- 
mate.) A dilatory perſon. 
PRO'CREANT. 2. — Lat.] Pro- 
ductive; pregnant. Shakſpeare, 
To PRO'CREATE. v. @. [ procreo, Latin. ] 
To generate ; to produce. Bentley. 
PROCREA'TION. / | procreatis, Lat.] Ge- 
neration ; production. eigh. 
PRO'CREATIVE. a. | from proereate.) Ge: 
nerative ; productive. ale. 
PRO'CREATIVENESS. , [from procrea- 
tive. ] Power of generation, Decay of Piety. 
PROCREA'TOR. / [ from procreate.] Gene- 


rator ; begetter. 
PRO CTOR. / [contracted from procurator.] 


1. A manager of another man's affairs. Ho 
2. An attorney in the ſpiritual court. Swif7. 
3. The magiſtrate of the univerſity. W2/ter. 
To PRO'CTOR. v. a: ¶ from the noun.] To 
manage. A cant word. Shakſpeare. 
PRO CTORSHIP, / [from proctor.] Office 
or dignity of a proctor. Clarendon. 
PROCU'MBENT. a.. { procumbens, Latin. ] 
Lying down; prone. 5 
PRO CU RABLE. 2. [from procure. ] To be 
—— ; obtainable ; acquirable. Boyle, 
PRO'CURACY./. [ from procure. ] The mas» 
agement ot any thing, — _ 


y — 


PRO 
PROCURA'TION. / [from precure.] The 
act of procuring. Fl =o 
PROCURA'TOR, 4 [procurater, Latin ; 
procurateur, French.] — one who 


tranſacts affairs for another, Taylor. 
PROCURATO'RIAL. a. [from procurator.] 

Made by a proctor. Aylife. 
PROCU'RATORY. a. {from procurator. } 

Tending to procuration. 
To PROCU'KE. v. a. [ procure, Latin. ] 

1. To manage; to trauſact for another. 

2. To obtain; to acquire. Milton. 
3. To perſuade ; to prevail on. Herbert. 

4. To contrive ; to forward. Sbalſpeare. 
To PRO CU RE. v. . To bawd ; to pimp. Dr. 
PROCU'REMENT. / The act of procuring. 


| Dryden. 
PROCU'RER. /. [from procure. ] 
1. One that gains; obtainer. | Walton, 
2, Pimp ; pandar. South. 
PROCU'RESS. / [from procure.] A bawd. - 


. Spefator, 
PRO'DIGAL. a. [ prodigus, Lat.] Þrofuſe; 
waſteful 3 expenſive ; laviſh. * 
PRO DIGAL. / A waſter; a ſpendthrift. Dy. 
PRODIGA'LITY. I [ predigalite, French. ] 
Extravagance ; profution ; waſte 3 exceſſive 
| mm Glanville, 
PRO'DIGALLY. ad. [from prodigal.] Pro- 
fuſely ; waſteſully ; extravagantly. Dryden. 
PRODI'GIOUS. a. { prodigiofus, Lat.] Ama- 
zing ; aſtoniſhing ; ſuch as may ſeem a pro- 
digy ; enormous; monſtrous. Bacon. 
PRODI'GIOUSLY. ad. Amazingly ; aſto- 
niſhingly ; portentouſly ; enormouſly. Ray. 
PRODI'GIOUSNESS. / T from n 
- ea — foeſs; amazing qua- 
ities. 
PRO'DIGY, / [ prodigium, Latin. ] 
1, Any thing out »f the ordinary proceſs of 
nature, from which omens are drawn; por- 


tent. Addiſon. 
2. Monſter, Ben Jonſon. 
3- Any thing aſtoniſhing for good or bad. 
i Spefator, 
PRODI'TION. / [preditio, Latin.] Treaſon ; 
treachery. Ainſworth, 
PRCDITOR. / [Latin.] A traitor : not in 
ul Shakſpeare. 


e. 
- PRODITO'RIOUS. a. [from proditer, Lat.] 


I. Traitorous 3 treacherous ; perfidious : not 

in uſe. Daniel. 

2. Apt to make diſcoveries. Motten. 
To PRO DU CE. v. a: produce, Latin. 

1. To offer to the vic or notice. {/aiab. 
2. To exhibit to the publick. Swift. 
3. To bring as an evidence. Shakſpeare. 

4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. San. 

5. Tocauſe; to effect; to generate ; to be- 


get. Bacon. 
PRO DUcE. / [from the noun. ] 

1. Product; that which any thing yields or 
brings. Dryden. 

2. Amount; profit; gain; emergent ſum 
or quantity. Addiſon. 
PRO U'CENT. J. [from preduce.] One that 
; exhibits ; one that offers, lite. 


PRO 


PRODU'CER../. [from praduce.] One that 
generates or produces. Suckling. 
PRODU'CIBLE. a. [from preduce.] 
1. Such as may be exhibited. South, 
2. Such as may be generated or made. Boyle. 
PRODU'CIBLENESS. / _ producible.] 
The ftate of being producible. Boyle. 
PRODUCT. / [produ&xs, Latin.) 
1. Something produced by nature, as fruits, 
grain, metals. | Spectator. 
2. Work; compoſition. Watts. 
3- Thing conſequential ; effect. Milton, 
4. Reſult; ſum: as, the predact of many 
ſums added to each other. 
PRODU'CTILE. . | from produce, Latin.] 
22 may be produced, or drawn out at 
ength. 
PRODUCTION. / 3 
1. The act of producing. ryden. 
2. The thing produced; fruit; product. Sw. 
3. Compoſition; work of art or ftudy. Swift. 
PRODU'CTIVE. 4. [from preduce.] Hav- 
ing the Tee to produce ; fertile ; genera» 


tive; efficient. Milton. 
PRO'EM. /. [mgo0ipenr.] Preface; introduc- 
tion. Swift. 


PROFANA'TION, / [ from profane, Latin. ] 

1. The act of violating any thing ſacred. $5. 

2. Irreyerence to holy things or perſons, $5. 
PROFA'NE. a. [prefanc, French; from 

Prefanus, Latin.] 

I. Irrevercntto ſacred names or things. South. 
2. Not ſacred ; ſecular. Burnet. 

3. Polluted ; not pure. Raleigh. 

4. Not purified by holy rites. Dryer. 
To PROFA'NE. v. a. | profanc, Latin ; pre- 

faner, French. ] 

1. To violate; to pollute. Milton. 
2. To put to wrong uſe. Sbalſpeare. 
PROFA'NELY. ad. from profane. | With 
irreverence to ſacred names or things. E/dras. 
PROFA'NENESS. /. | from prefare.] Irre- 

verence of what is lacred. , ryden. 


PROFA'NER. / [from profane. ] Poiluter ;; 


violater. Hooker. 
PROFE'CTION,F# [ profe is, Lat.] Advance; 
progreſſion. Brown, 


To PROFE'SS. v. a. prefer, French; from 
profeſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To declare himſelf in ſtrong terms of any 
opinion or character. Milton. 
2. To make a ſhow of any ſentiments by 
loud declaration, Shakſpeare. 
3. To declare publickly one's ſkill in any art 
or ſcience, ſo as to invite employment. Sha, 

To PROFE'SS. v. n. 
1. To declare openly. Titus. 
2. To enter into a ſtate of life by a publick 
declaration, Drayton. 
3. To declare friendſhip : not in uſe. Shak. 

PROFE'SSEDLY. ad. ¶ from prof:ffed.] Ac- 
cording to open declaration made by himfelf.. 


| Dryden, 
PROFE'SSION. /. [from profe/s. ] 0 
- 1. Calling ; vocation z known employment. 
Sorat. 


2. Declaration. '- +. Swift, 


PRO 


3. The act of declaring one's ſelf of = party 

or opinion. Tillotſon. 

PROFE'SSIONAL. a. | from profeſſion. ] Re- 

lating to a particular calling or proſeſſion. 

. Clariſſa. 
PROFE'SSOR. / { profeſſeur, French. ] 

1. One who declarcs himfelt of any opinion 


or party. acen. 
2. One who publickly practiſes or teaches an 
art. Swift. 
3. One who is viſibly religious. Locke. 


PROFE'SSORSHEP. / [from ee The 
ſtation or office of a publick teacher. Falton. 
To PRO'FFER. v. 2. | profers, Latin. ] 
1. To propoſe; to offer to acceptance. Sp. 
2. To attempt of one's own accord. Mil. 

PRO'FFER. /. | from the verb.] 

1. Offer made; ſomething propoſed to ac- 
ceptance. | Clarendon. 
2. Eflay; attempt. | Bacon. 

PRO'FFERER. /. trom proffer.] He that 
offers. Collier. 

PROFIL CIENCE. f 7 from proficio, Lat.] 

PROFICIENCY. rofitz advancement in 
any thing; improvement gained. Rogers. 

PROFICIENT. / f proficiens, Latin. ] One 
who has made advances in any ſtudy or 
dulineſs. Boyle. 

PROFFCUOUS. a. ſproficuns, Latin. ] Ad- 

vantageous; uſeful. Philips. 

PROFILE. V [| profile, French. ] The fide 


face; halt tace. Dryden. 
PRO'FIT. / [ profit, French. 
1. Gain; pecuniary advantage. Swift. 


2. Advantage; acceſſion of good. Bacon, 

3. Improvement; advancement; proficiency. 
To PRO FIT. v. a. [ profiter, French. 

1. To benefit; to advantage. Fob, 
2. Toimprove; to advance. Dryden. 
To PRO'FIT. v.n. | 
Arvut bnor. 


1. To gain advantage. 
2. To make improvement. Dryden. 
Prior. 


3. To be of uſe or advantage. 
PRO'FITABLE. a.{ profitavie, Fr.fromprofie.] 

1. Gainful ; lucrative. acon. _ 

2. Uſeful ; advantageous, Arduthmnot, 
PRO'FFTABLENESS. / | from profitable. ] 

1. Gaintulnets. 
2. Uſefulneſs; advantageouſneſss More. 
PRO'FITABLY. ad. { from profited/e. | 

1. Gainfully. | 


2. Advantageouſly ; uſefully. Wake. 
PRO'FITLESS. 4. [from profit. } Void of 
gain or advantage. ha+ſpeare. 


PRO'FLIGATE. a. [ profligatuz, Lat. | Aban- 
doned ; loſt to virtue and decency; ſhameleſs. 
hh Roſcommon, 
PRO'FLIGATE. / An abandoned, ſhame- 
leſs wretch. Swift. 
To PRO'FLIGATE. v.. [ profiige, Latin] 
To drive away: not uſed. Harvey. 
PRO'FLIGATELY. ad. {from profiigate.] 
Shameleſly. _ Swift. 
PRO'FLIGATENESS. / [ from profiigate.} 
The quality of being profligate. 
PRO'FLUENCE V/ [from profiuent. 
greſs ; courſe. © __. = 


Pro- 
ten. 


£ 


 PROFU'SELY. ad. | fram profuſe.) 


.PRO 


PRO'FLUENT. a. [from preffuent, Latin.] 
Flowing forward. Milton. 
PROFOUND. :a. [ profundus, Latin. ] 
1. Deep; deſccnding tar below the ſurface ; 
low with reſpect to the neighbouring places. 
Milton. 
2. IntelleQually deep; not obvious to the 
mind: 2s, 4 profound treatiſe, 
J. Lowly; humble; ſubmils ; ſubmiſſive. 


Duppa. 
4. Learned beyond the common reach. IAK. 
5. Deep in contrivane. facit. 
6. Having hidden qualities. Shai{{ca'c. 


PROFO UND. / 


1. The deep; the main; the ſea. Sargys. 
2. The abyſs. Milton. 


To PROFOUND. v. 3. {irom the neun.] To 


dive; to penetrate. , Glanville. 
PROFO'UNDLY. ad. | from profound. | 

I. Deeply ; with deep concern. Shek/prer-. 

2. With great degrees of knowledge; with 

deep infight. Dryden. 
PRO FOU'NDNESS. / [| irom profound. | 

i. Depth of place. 

2, Depth of kuowledge. Uocker. 
PROFU'NDITY. / [ from profound. Depth 

of place or knowledge. Milton. 
PRO FU SE. a. [ profuſus, Latin. ] 

1. Laviſh ; too liberal ; prodigal. Addi. 

2. Overabounding ; exuberant. Milton. 


1. Laviſhly ; prodigally. Harte. 
2. With exuberance. Thomſon. 
PROFU'SENESS. / C from profige.] Laviſh- 
neſs ; prodigality. Atterbury. 
PROFU'SION, / [ profufe, Latin, ] 
. 1, Laviſhneſs; prodigality ; extravagance. 
Rowe. 
2. Laviſh expence; ſuperfluous effuſion. Hay. 
3. Abundance ; exuberaut plenty. Ada en. 


Te PROG. v. rx. A low word. 


1. To rob; to teal, | 
2. To ſhiſt meanly for proviſions. L Eftrange. 
PROG. / [ from the verb.] Vietuus; pro- 
viſion of any kind. Congrewe, 
PROGENERA'TION. /. { pregerers, Latin. ] 
The act of begetting; propagation. 
PROGE'NITOR. / [ progenituty Latin. ] A 
forefather ; an anceſtor in a direct line. Add. 
PRO'GENY. Y | progenic, old Fr. progeniesy 
Lat.] Offspring; race; generation. Addi/or. 
PROGNO'STICABLE. &@. | trom pri- 
cate.) Such as may be iorcknown or > ama 
VOwn. 
To PROGNO'STICATE, v. a. [from prog- 


noftick.) To foretel ; to toreſhow, Clarender. 


- PROGNOSTICA'TION. / Crom progno/ti- 


cate, ] | 
1. The act of forcknowing or foreſhowing. 

Barnet. 
2, Foretoken. Signey. 


PROGNOSTICA'TOR. /. [from progne/ti- 
cate.} Foreteller ; forcknower. C. of Tong. 

PROGNO'STICK. a. | progne/tiqee, French 
euruts.] Foretokening difeals or reco- 
very; toreſhowing. | 


PROGNO'STICK. / {from the adjedlive.] 


PRO 


1. The {kill of ſoretelling diſeaſes, or the 


event of diſeaſes. Arbuthnot. 
2. A prediction, Swift. 
ge A token forerunning. South. 
PROGRESS / [ progres, Fr. from progreſſus, 


Latin. N 

1. Courſe ; proceſſion; paſſage. Shakſpeare. 
2. Advaiicement ; motion forward. Han. 
3. Intellectual improvement; advancement 


in knowledge ; proficience. Locke. 
4 Removal trom one place to another. Dexb. 
5- Ajourney of Nate ; a circuit. Bacon. 


move forward; to paſs: not uſed. Shat/p. 
PROGRE'SSION. /. | progr efſio, Latin. } 
1. Proportional procels; regular and gradual 
advance, Newton. 
2. Motion forward. Brown. 
3. Courle ; pailage. Shakſpeare. 
4. Intellectual adyance. Locke, * 
PROGRE'SSIONAL. 4. [from progre//ion.] 
Such as are in a tate of increaſe or advance. 


To PRO'GRESS. v. „. [ progrediory 588 
P 


Brown. 
PROGRE'SSIVE. a. [ progrfif, French. ] 
Going forward ; advancing. rOWn. 


PROGRE'SSIVELY. ad. | from progreſſive. | 

. By gradual ſteps or regular courſe. Helder. 

PROG RE'SSIVENESS. {.[ from pregreſive.] 
The Rate of advancing, 

To PROHITEIT. w.4. | probiben, = wag | 
1. To forbid ; to interdict by authority. Sid. 
2. To debar; to binder. Milton. 

PROHTI'BITER. / [ from prebibir.] Forbid - 
der; interdiQer. 

PROHIBITION. /; [ probibition, French; 
probibitie, Latin. } Forbiddance ;; interdict ; 
ct of forb.dding. Tillotſon. 

PROHI'BITORY. 2. [ from prehilir.] Im- 

lying prohibition ; forbidding. -Az/ffe. 

To PROJE'CT. v. a. | projefing, : is 
1. To throw out; to caſt forward. ape. 
2. Lo exhibit a form, as of the image thrown 
on a mirror. Dy den. 
3. [ projetter, Fr.] To ſcheme; to form 
in the mitn : to contrive. South. 

To PROJE'CT. z. . To jut out; to ſhoot 
forward ; to ſhoot beyond ſomething next it. 

PROJECT. / { proger, Fr. from the verb.] 
Scheme; deſign ; contrivance. Regers. 

PROJE'CTILE. a.{ projeile, French. | Im- 

elled forward. Arbuthzot. 

PROJE'CTILE. /. [from the adj. ] A bedy 

ut in motion. Chezne. 

PROJE'CTION, J. [from projet. ] 

1. The act of ſhooting iorward. Brown. 

2. [| projettion, French. | Plan; delineation, 
Watts. 

3. Scheme ; plan of action. 

4. In chymiſtry, criſis of an operation. Bac. 

PROJE'CTOR. /. | from pro 42 
1. One who forms ſchemes and defigns. Add. 

2, One whotformswild impracticable ſchemes. 

Pope. 

PROJE'CTURE. / | preje ure, Fr. projec- 
tara, latin. ] A jutting out. | 

To PROIN. v. a. [x corruption of prune. ] 
Tq lop; to cut to ulm; to prune, Bb. . 


PRO 


D PROLA'TE. v. 4. Lrelatum, Latin. ] To 
© pronounce 3 to utter. Heowel. 
PROLA'TE. a. [ pro/atur, Latin.) Extended 
beyond an exact round. Cheyne. 
PROLA'”TION. / Cerelatus, Latin.) 
1. Pronunciation z utterance. Ray, 
2. 27 act ol deferring. Ainſworth. 
PROLEGO'MENA. 2 (g-. Pre- 
vious diſcourſe j introluftory oblervations. 
PROLE'PSIS. J (ge. 
t. A iorm ot rhetorick, in which objections 
are auticipated. Bramball. 
2. An errour in chronology by which events 
are dated too early. Theobald. 
PROLE'PTICAL. a. [from prolepfis. ] Pre- 
vious; antecedent. Glanville, 
PROLE'PTICALLY. ad. {from pro/eptical.] 
By way of anticipation. Clariſſa. 
PROLETA'RIAN, a. Mean; wretched ; 
vile ; vulgar. Hudibras. 
PROLIFICA'TION. V [proles and facio, 
Latin. ] Generation of children. brown. 
PROLTIFICAL. 2 a. [ prolifigue, Fr.] Fruit- 
PROLIFICK. tul; generative ; preg- 
nant ; productive. Dryden. 
PROLY'FICALLY. ad. [from prolific. ] 
Fruittully ; pregnantly. 
. PRO'LIX. a. [ prolixus, Latin.] 
1. Long; tedious; not conciſe. Digby. 
2. Of long duration. ige. 
PROLIXIOUS. a. a Dilatory; 
tedious: not uſed. | hakſpeare. 
PROLUXITY, V [ prolixite, Fr.] Tediouſ- 
. neſs; tireſome length; want of brevity.Boy/e. 
PROLI'XLY. ag. [from prolix.] At great 
length ; tediouſly. Dryden. 
PROLIXNESS. {{from prolix.] Tediouſneſs. 
PROLOCU'TOR, }. [Latin.] The foreman ; 
the ſpeaker of a convocation. Swift. 
PROLOCU'TORSHIP. 7 [from pralocutor.] 
The office or dignity of prolocutor. 
PRO'LOGUE. V T. 
I. Preface ; introduction to any diſcourſe or 
performance. Milton. 
2. Something ſpoken before the entrance of 
the actors of a play. Shakſpeare. 
To PRO'LOGUE, v. a. {from the noun. ] To 
introduce with a formal preface. Shatſpeare. 
To PROLONG, v. a. [ prolonger, French. ] 
1. To lengthen out; to continue; to draw 
out. — Milton. 
2. To put off to a diſtant time. Shat/peare. 
. PROLONGA'TION. / C prolongation, Fr.] 
3. The act of lengthening. - Bacon. 
2. Delay to a longer time. Bacon, 
PROLU'SION. / [prolufio, Latin.] Enter» 
tainments; perlormance of diverſion. Hater. 
PRO'MINENCE. 2 / { prominentia, Latin. 
PRO'MINENCY. 
part. Addiſon. 
PRO'MINENT >8;-{ prominent, Lat.] Stand- 
ing out beyond the other parts ; protuberant ; 
extant. | rown. 
PROMI'SCUOUS. . { promiſcuus, Latin. 
Mingled; confuſed ; undiſtinguiſned. Te. 
P ROMI'SCUOUSLY. ad. With contuicd 
aaixture; indiſcriminately. Sandyt. 


rotuberance ; extant 


PRO 


PROMISE. V [promiſſiem, Latin. ] 
1. Declaration of ſome benefit to be confers 


ted. Di den. 
2. Performance of promiſe; grant of the 
thing promiſed. Ars. 


3. Hopes; expectation. Shalſpeare. 
To PRO'MISE. v. a. | promitte, Latin. } To 
make declaration of ſome benefit to be con- 
ferred. Temple. 


To PRO'MISE. v. x. To aſſure one by a pro- 


miſe, Dryden. 
PRO'MISEBREACH., #7 | reach and promiſe. 
Violation of promiſe $ not in ute. Sb. 
PRO'MISEBREAKER. / [premiſe and 
_— Violator of promiles. Shatſpeare. 
PRO'MISER. / {from promiſe.] One who 
romiſes. . Ben Tenſor. 
PRO'MISSORILY. ad. [from promiffory. J 
By way of promiſe. Brown. 
PRO'MISSORY. a. [promifferius, Latin. ] 
Contaiuing profeſſion of ſome benefit to be 
conferred. Arbuthnot. 
PRO'MONT,. . promontorium, Lat.] 
PRO'MONTORY. 5 A headland; a cape; 
high land jutting into the fea. Suctling. Pope. 
To PROMO'TE. v. a. | promoveo, promotusy 
Latin. 
1. To forward ; to advance. Milton. 
2. [Premouveir, Fr.] To elevate; to exalt 3 
to prefer. Milton. 
PROMO'TER. / [ promoteur, French. ] 
1. Advancer; forwarder ; encourager. Att. 
2. Informer ; makebate: obſolete. Ter. 
PROMO'TION. /. | promotion, French. ] Ad- 
vancement ; encouragement; exaltation to 
ſome new honour or rank; preferment. Miz. 
To PROMO'VE. v. a. | promeves, Lat | To 
forward ; to advance; to promote. Szctiing . 
PROMPT. a, [ prompt, Fr. premptur, Lat. ] 
1. Quick ; ready; acute; caly, Clarendon. 
2. Quick ; petulant. Dryden. 
3. Ready without heſitation ; wanting no new 
motive. Dryden. 


4. Ready ; told down : 28, — payment- 


To PROMPT. v. @. | prontare, Italian. ] 
1. To affiſt by private inſtruction ; to help at 


a loſs. Still/ing fleet. 
2. To dictate. Popes 
3. To incite ; to inſtigate. Shakſpeare. 

. To remind. Brown. 


PRO'MPTER. / [from prompt. ] 
1. One who helps a publick fpeaker, by ſug- 
geſting the word to him when he faiters. SC. 
2. An admoniſher ; a reminder. L”" Efrange., 
PRO'MPTITUDE. /. | prompritude, Fr.] 
Readineſs ; quicknets. 
PRO'MPTLY. ad. [ from prompt. ] Readily 3 
uickly z; exp*ditiouſly. Tayler. 
PRO'MPTNESS. / [from prompt. } Readi- 
neſs ; quickneſs; alacrity. Sent h. 
PRO'MPTUARY. / yen pενꝭW i, L. at.] A 
ſtore houſe; a repoſitor y; a magazine. M οαναο. 


PROMPTURE. / [from prempt. ] Sustel- 


tion 3 ipſtigation: not uled. Shaif. 

To PROMU'LGATE. v. a. | promulgo, Lat.] 

To publiſh ; to make known by open decla- 

ration. ke, 
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PROMULGATION. / [ promulgatio, Lat.] 
Publication; open exhibition. South. 
OR. . [from promulgate. ] 

. Publither ; open teacher, Decay of Piety. 
To PROMU'LGE. v. a. [from promulgo, 
Latin. | To promulgate ; to publiſh ; to teach 
openly. Atterbury. 


PROMU'LGER. /. [from promulge.] Pub- 


liſher ; promulgator. Atterbury. 
PRONA'TOR. / A muſcle of the radius, 
that helps to turn the palm downward. 
PRONE. 2. | prones, Latin. | 
1. Bending downward ; noteret. Milton. 
2. Lying with the face downward : contrary 
to ſupine. . Brown. 
3- Precipitous ; headlong; going downward. 
Milton. 
4. Declivous ; ſloping. Blackmore, 
» Inclined ; propenlſe ; diſpoſed. Seurh. 
PRO/NENESS. / [ trom prone. ] 
1. The ſtate of bending downward ; not 
arectneſs. Brown. 
2. The ftate of lying with the face down- 
ward ; not ſupinenefs. | 


3. Deſcent; declivity. 


4. Inclination; propenſion; diſpoſition to 


ill. Hecker. 
PRONG. / [ prongben, Dutch, to ſqueeze. ] 
A tork. Sandys. 


PRO'NITY. / from proxe.] Proneneſs. More. 
PRONOU'N. J. | pronomen, Latin. } A word 

that is uſed inſtead of the proper name. Clar le. 
To PRONOU'NCE. v. 42. [pronencer, Fr. 
_ pronwncio, Latin. ] 


, 1. To ſpeak ; to utter. Feremiab. 
2. To utter ſolemnly ; to utter confidently. 

; Shakſpeare. 
3. To form or articulate by the organs of 
lpeech. Holder. 

To PRONOUNCE. v. . To ſpeak with 
confidence or authority. South. 


 PRONQU'NCER. /. | trom prozownce.] One 


who pronounces. life. 
PRONUNCIA'TION. {. [pronunciatio, Lat.] 
The act or mode of utterance, Holder. 
PROOF. / [ from prove. | 
1. Evidence; teſtimony ; convincing token; 
means of conviction. Locke. 
2. Teſt; trial; experiment. Milton. 
3. Firm temper ; impenctrability. Dryden. 
4. Armour hardened till it will abide a cer- 
tain trial. Shakſpeare. 
5. In printing, the rough draught of a ſheet 
when firſt pulled. 


PROOF. a. Impenetrable ; able to reſiſt. Col. 


PROO'FLESS. a. [from prof.] Unpreved; 
wanting evidence. Boyle. 


To PROP. v. 2. proppen, Dutch.] 


1. To ſupport by placing ſomething under or 


againſt, Milton. 


2. To ſupport by ſtanding under or againſt. . 


| X Creech, 

3. To ſuſtain; to ſupport. Pope. 
PROP. / [ proppe, Dutch. ] A ſupport ; a 
ſtay ; that on which any thing reſts. Davies. 
PRO'PAGABLE. . | from propagate. ] Such 
ab may be ſpread. Boyle. 


PRO 


To PRO'PAGATE. v. . [prepage, Latin. Þ 
1. To continue or ſpread by generation or 


ſucceſſive production. 
2. To extend ; to widen. 
3. To carry on from place to place; to pro- 


Otway+ 


mote, Newton. 
4. To increaſe z to promote. Sbhat/peare. 
5. To generate. Clariſſa. 


To PRO'PAGATE. v. . To have offspring. 
Milton. 


PROPAGA'TION, { | propagatio, Latin. ] 


Continuance or diffuſion by generation or 


ſucceſhive production. Wiſemans. 
PROPAGA'TOR. / [from propagate.] 

1. One who continues by — produce · 

tion. 

2. A ſpreader; a promoter. 
To PROPE'L. v. a. | propello, Lat.] To drive 

forward. arvey. 
To PROPE'ND. v. . [ propendes, Lat. to 

hang forward.] To incline to any part; te 

be diſpoſed in favour of any thing. Shak}. 
PROPE'NDENCY, / [ from properd. ] 

1. Inclination or tendency of defire to any 

thing, 

2. _ propendo, Latin, to weigh. ] Pre« 

contideration ; attentive deliberation z per- 

endency. Hale. 
PROPE'NSE. 2. | propenſus, Lat.] Inclined; 

diſpoſed. | Milton. 
PROPE'NSION, Je. [ propenfiom, French 
PROPE'NSITY. S propenſie, Latin. 

1. Moral inclination ; diſpoſition to any 

thing good or bad. Rogers. 

2. Natural tendency. Digby. 
PRO'PER. 2. proprinus, Latio. ] 

1. Peculiar; not belonging to more z not 


common. Davier. 
2. Noting an individual. Watts. 
3- One's own. Shakſpeare. 
4. Natural ; original. Milton, 


5. Fit; accommodated ; adapted ; ſuitable ; 


qualified. Dryden. 
6. Exact; accurate; juſt. 
7. Not ſigurative. Burnet. 


8. It ſeems in Shat/peare to ſignify, mere z 
pure. p 
propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. Hebrews. 
. r 25 ; — with bulk. S3. 
PRO'PERLY. ad. | from proper. ] 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably. 

2. In a ſtrict ſenſe. | 
PRO'PERNESS. / [ from proper. 
1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Talnets. 
PROPERTY. [from proper.] 


Milten. 


1. Peculiar quality. Hasler. 
2. Quality; diſpoſition, South. 
3. Right af poſſeſſion. . Locke. 


4 Poſſeſſion held in one's own right. Dryden. 
5. The thing poſſeſſed. | Swift. 
6. Nearneſs or right. Shakſpeare., 
7. Something uſeful ; an appendage. Dryden. 
To PRO'PERTY. v. a. Not now uſed. 

1. To inveſt with qualities. Shakſpeare. 


2. To ſeize or retain as ſomething. owned ;z to 
Shakſpeare. 


appropriate ; to hold, 


Shakſpeare.. 


Addifor. 


44. 
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 PROPHA'SIS. / La In medicine, 2 


foreknowledge of diſcaſes. 
PRO'PHECY. / | wgo;nlsia. ] A declaration 


of ſomething to come; prediction. 5627 


PRO'PHESIER. // | from propheſy.} One 
who prophefies. 


To PRO'PHESY. v. a. 


1. To predict; to forctell. Shakſpeare. 

2. To ſoreſhow. Shat/peare. 
To PRO'PHESY. v. . 

1. To utter predictions, Shalſpeare. 


2. To preach. A ſcriptural ſenſe. Exekicdl. 
PRO'PHET. * [ prophete, Fr. ares 
or z 


1, Oue who tells future events ; a predi 


a ſoreteller. Drygen. 
2. One of the ſacred writers empowered by 
God to diſplay futurity. Shakſpeare. 


PRO'PHETESS. / [ prophetefſe, French] A 
woman that foretells future events. Peac bam. 
PROPHE'TICAL.? . | prophetique, Fr. ] 
PROFHE'TICK., Forelecing or foretell- 
ing future events. Stilling fleet. 
PROPHE'TICALLY. ad. from p- opbetical.] 


Wich kauowledge of futurity ; iu manner ot a 


prophecy. Hammond. 
Te PRO'PHETIZE. v. x. { propheti/er, Fr. ] 
To give predictions: not in uſe. Daniel. 
PROPHYLA'CTICK. a. ' | wgoquraxlunds: ] 
Preventive ; preſervative. Watts. 


PROPI'NQULTY. / [propinguitas, Latio. ] 
I. N-arnels ; proximity; neighbourhood. Kay. 
2. Nearneſs of time. Brown. 
3. Kindred ; nearnefs of blood. Sbal/. 

PROPI'TIABLE. a. { trom propitiate. ] Such 
4s may be induced to favour ; ſuch as may 
be made propitious, 


Tz PROPITIATE. v. a. [ propitie, Latin. ] 


To induce to favour; to gain; io conciliatez 
to make propitious. Siilling fleet, 
PROPITIA'TION. / [propitiation, Fr. 
I, The act of making propitious. 7 
2. The atonement; the offering by which. 
propitiouſneſs is obtained. ohm. 
PROPITIA'TOR. / from propitiate.  Otie 
that propitiates. 
PROPITIATORY. . [ prepitiatoire, Fr.] 


Having the power to make propitious. II. 


. PROPI'TIOUS, 2. [| prepitius, Lat. pro- 


pice, Fr. | Favourable ; kind. Add. ſon. 
PROPTTIOUSLVY. ad. [from propiticas ] 
Favourably ; kiadly. Keſcommon. 
PROPI'TIOUSNESS. / [ from propitions. | 
Favourableneſs ; Kindneſs. Temple. 
PROPLA'SM. / [ wed and Who pra. | Mould ; 
matrix. Weioaward. 


PROPLA'STICE, / f agdagum. ] The art 
of makiag moulds for caſting. | 
PROPO'NENT. / { from proponent, Latin. |] 
One that makes a propolal, or lays down a 
poſitiou. Dryden. 
PROPO'RTION. /. [proportion, French; 
proper io, Latin. ] b, 
1. Comparative relation of one thing to ano- 


ther ; ratio, "Op Raleigh. 
2. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; 
equal degree. Addiſon. 
3. Harmonick degree. Milton. 


PRO. 


4. Symmetry ; adaptation of one to another. 


| Addiſon. 

5. Form; ſize. Davies. 
To PROPO'RTION. 2. a. [ propertionner,Fr.] 
1. To adjuſt by comparative relation. Addi/. 

2 To ſorm ſymmetrically. Sidney. 
PROPO'RTIONABLE. a. [ from propertion.] 
Adjuſted by comparative relation; luch as 
is it, Tillatfon. 
PROPO'RTIONABLY. ad.[from propertion.] 
According to proportion; according to com- 
arative relations. Rogers. 
PROPORTIONAL. a. [ propertionet, Fr.] 
Having a ſettled comparative relation; having 

a certain degree of any quality compared with 
ſomething elſe. Newton. 
PROFPORTIONA'LITY. / [from propor- 
tional. } The quality of being proportional. 

. Grew, 
PROPO'RTIONALLY. 24. | from propor- 
tional.) In a ſtated degree. (Ine 
PROPORTIONATE. a. [from prefer tian. ] 
Adjuſted to ſomething elle, according to a 
certain rate or comparative relation. Grew. 


To PROPO'RTIONATE.. v. a. { trom pre- 


portion, | To adjuſt according to ſettled 


rates tq; ſomething elſe. Bentley. 
PROPO'RTIONATENESS. / [from pro- 

S The ſtate of being by compari- 

ſon adjuſted. tale. 
PKOPU'SAL. / [ from propeſe.] 

1. Scheme or deſign propounded to conſider 


ation or acceptauce. Addiſon. 
2. Offer to the mind. South. 
To PROPO'SE. v. 4. [ profeſer, Fr.] To 
offer to the confideration. alts. 


To PROPO'SE. v. x. To lay ſchemes. Shak. 

PROPO'SER. /. Cirom propoſe. ] One that 
offers any thing to confideration.. Swift. 

PROPOSITION. /. [\propefition, French; 
"ap ee Latin. ] | 
1. One of the three parts of a regular argu- 
ment. White. 
2. A ſentence in which any thing is affirmed 
or decreed. Hammond. 
3. Propoſal ; offer of terms. Clarendon. 


P&OPOSI'TIONAL. a. | trom prope/ition. ] 


Conſidered as a propoſition, Weatts. 
To PROPOU'ND. v. a. | propenc, 2 
1. To ofter to conſideratiou; to propoſe. * 
2. To offer; to exhibit. 8 
PRO PO UNDER. / [trom propeund.} He 
that propdunds; he that offers; propoſer. 
PROUPRI'ETAKY.JL. | proprietaire, Fr. from 
Kit Poſleſſor 1 his on right. C. T. 
PROPRIETARY. a. Belonging to a certain 


Owner. Grew. 


PROPRIETOR, ＋ [ ſrom proprixs, Latin. ] 


A poſſeſſor in his own right. Rogers. 
PROPRI'ETRESS. / | from prope ieror. ] A 

female poſſeſſor in her own right. L' Eftran, 
PROPRI'ETY. / [ proprietas, Lat.] 

1. Peculiarity of peiletiton ; excluſive right. 


Suckling. 

2. Accuracy; juſtneſs: Locke. 

PROPT. tor propped. | from prop. ] Suſtained 

by hs prop. Pope. 
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Te PROPUGN. ». a. veno, Latin. 
To defend; to Bend, * Hammond. 

PROPUGNA'TION. / [ propugnatis, from 
ropugne; Lat.] Defence. Shakſpeare. 

PROPU'GNER. {> "tm propugn.} A de- 


fender. overnment of the Tongue, 


PROPULSION. /. { propulſus, Latin.] The 


act of driving forward. acon, 


PRORR. / [prora, Latin. ] The prow; the 


forepart of a ſhip: Pepe. 
RO OGA'TION. . [proregetio, Latin. ] 
1. Continuance ; ſtate of lengthening out to 
a diſtant time; prolongation. South. 
2. Interruption of the ſeſſion of parliament 


by the regal authority. cn | 


| To PRORO'GUE. v.. \ proroge, Latin. 


1. To protract; to prolong. Dryden. 
2. To put off; to delay. Sbalſpearc. 
3. To withhold the ſeſſion of parliament to 
a diſtant time. Bacon. 

PRORU'PTION. / [proruptzs, Lat.] The 
act of burſting out. Brown. 

PROSA'ICK. a. { proſaique, Fr.] Belonging 
to proſe ; reſembling proſe. 


- Te PROSCRI RE. . a. f proſeribo, Latin. ] 


1. To cenſure capitally; to doom to deſtruc- 
tion. Roſcommon. 
2. To interdict: not in uſe. Dryden. 
PROSCRI'BER. /. [from preſcribe. } One 
that dooms to deſtruction. Dryden. 
PROSCRIPTION. / LR Latin. ] 
Doom to death or confiſcation. Ben Forſor. 


PROSE. / [proſe, Fr. profa, Lat.] Language 


not reſtrained to harmonick ſounds or. ſet 
number of ſyllables. Swift. 
To PRO'SECUTE. v. «. [ profecutus, Lat.] 
r. To parſue ; to continue endeavours after 
any thing. Milton. 
* 2. To continue ; to carry on. Hayward. 
3. To proceed in contideration or diſquiſition 
of any thing. Holder. 
4 To purſae by law; to ſuc criminally. 
PROSECUTION. / | from proſecute. } 
1. Purſuit; endeavour to carry on. South. 
2. Suit againſt a man in a criminal cauſe. 


- PRO'SECUTOR. /. | from preſecate. | One 


that carries on any thing; a purſuer of any 
parpeſc ; one who purſues another by law in 
a criminal cauſe. ' | 1 
PRO'SELYTE. / [em. proſelite, 
French. ] A convert; one brought over to a 
new opinion. | Cleaveland. 
T7 PRO'SELYTE. v. 2. To convert. A bad 
Word. Government of the Tongue. 


 PROSEMINA'TION. /. [ proſeminatus, Lat.] 
le 


Propagation by feed. Hale. 
PROSQO'DIAN. 1 proſedy.] One killed 
in metre or proſody. Brown. 
PRO'SODY. / ( 3 The part of 
grammar which aches the found and quan- 
tity of ſy!lables and the meaſures of verſe, 
PROSOPOPOE'IA. / [ eoowromola. | Per- 
ſonification ; figure by which things are 
made perſons. Dryden. 
PRO'SPECT. / [proſpetry, Latin. ] 
1. View of ſomethiag diſtane. Loc te. 
- & Place which affords an extended view. M. It. 


3. Series of objects open to the eye. AdZiſor, 
4. Object of view. * 2 1 
5. View delineated ; a pictureſque delineation 


of a landſcape. Reynolds. 
6. View into ſuturity. Smith, 
7. Regard to ſomething future. Tillotſon, 
To PROSPE'CT. v. a. [ preſpectius, Latin. | 
Ts look forward. 
PROSPE*'CTIVE. «. | from preſpect.] 


I. Viewing at a diſtance, 


2. Acting with foreſight. Cid. 
To PRO SPER. v. a. yreſpere, Latin. ] To 
make happy; to favour. Dryden. 


To PRO'SPER. . . [| profperer, French.) 


1. To be proſperous ; to be ſucceſsſul. [/aiah. 
2. To thrive; to come forward, Cowley. 
PROSPERITY. FJ. [ preſperitas, Lat. prof- 
perits, Fr. | Succeſs ; attainment of wiſhes ; 
good fortune. Hooker. 
PRO'SPEROUS. a. [ profperas, Latin. ] Suc- 


ceſsful ; fortunate. ilton. 
PRO'SPEROVUSLY. ad. [from preſpereus. ] 
Succeſsfully ; ſortunately. Bacon. 


PRO'SPEROUSNESS. / from proſperous. } 
Proſperity. _ 

PROSPI'CIENCE. / f from preſpicie, Lat.] 
The act of looking torward. 

PROSTERNA'TION. //. from profterns, 
Lat. | Dejection; depreſſion: not uſed. %. 

To PRO'STITUTE. v. . | preftitato, Latin; 
proftituter, French. 
1. To fell to wickedueſs; to expoſe to crimes 
for'a reward. Addiſon. 
2. To expoſe upon vile terms. Tillofor. 

PRO'STITUTE. 2. [| profiitutes, Latin. 
Vitious for hire ; ſold to intamy or wicked- 
neſs ; fold to whoredom. Prior. 


-PRO'STITUTE. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A hireling ; a mercenary z one who is ſet 
to ſale. | Dryden. 
2. A publick ſtrumpet. Dryden. 
PROSTITU'TION. V/ proftirution, French. 
1. The act of ſetting to lale; the ſtate of 
being ſet to ſale. 
2. The life of a publick ſtrumpet. Addiſon. 
PROSTRA'TE. a. [| proffratus, Latin. 
1. Lying at length. Fairfax. 
2. Lying at mercy. Shakfpearc. 
3. Thrown down in humbleſt adoration. Hoot. 
To PROSTRA'TE. v. a. | preſtratus, Lat.] 
1. To lay flat; to throw down, Hayward. 
2. To throw down in adoration. Duppa. 
PROSTRA'TION. /. | from proftrate. ] 

1. The act of falling down in adoration. Seuth. 
2. Dejection; depreſſion. Arbuthrot. 
PROSTY'EE. /. [weir .] A building chat 
has only pillars 1n the front. | 
PROSY'LLOGISM. / [| pre and leg iſin.] 

A preſyllogi/m is when two or more 1yllo- 
gilms are fo connected together, that the con- 
cluſion of the former is the major or the 
minor of the following. Waits. 
PROTA'SIS. /. [ weiras. ] 

1. A maxim or propoſition. ; 

2. In the ancient drama, the firſt part of a 
comedy or tragedy that explaius the argument 
of che piece. | 


PRO 


PROTA'TICK. a. [ protatique, Fr. wgerani« 
D 


1 Previous. 2 * 
To PROTECT. v. a. [ proteus, Latin; 
proteger, French. ] To defend ; to cover 


trom cvil; to ſhield. Milton. 
PROTE'CTION. /. f protefien, French. 
1. Detence ; ſhelter trom evil. Swift. 
2. A paſllport; exemption from being mo- 
leſted. Kettle well. 
PROTECTIVE. a. {from pretect.] Detcn- 
five ; ſheltering, bomſon. 


PROTE'CTOR. FJ. [ preteGeur, Freach. ] 
1. Defender ; ſheiterer ; tupporter ; one who 
ſnields trom evii guardian. " Walter. 
2. An officer whe had heretofore the care of 
the kingdom in the king's minority. Shak/p. 

PROTE'CTRESS: /. [ prote&rice, French. ] 


A woman tha protects. Eacon. 
To PROTE'ND. v. a. { protends, Latin. ] To 
hold out; to ſtretch forth. Dr yden. 


PROTE'KVITY. F/. [| protervitas, Latin. 
Peevithnels ; petulance. 

Te PROTE'ST. v. x. [ proteftor, Latia. ] Ts 
give a ſolema declaration of opinion or reſo- 
lution. Denham. 

To PROTE'ST. v. a. 

1. To prove; to ſhaw; to give evidence of : 
not uſed. Shak/prare. 
1. To call as a witneſs, Milton. 

PRO TEST. / [irom the verb.] A ſolemn 
declaration ot opinion againſt ſomething. 

PRO'TESTANT. a. | trom p.] Belong- 
ing to prot-ſtants. Addiſen. 

PRO'TESTANT. V/. [ proteffant, Fr.] One 
of thoſe who adhere to them, who, at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, proteſted againſt 
the errours of the church ot Rome. X. Char. 

PROTESTA'TION, / | proteftation, Freach. ] 
A ſolemn declaradon of retoiution, fact, or 
opinion. Heber. 

PRO TESTER. / ¶ from protef.] One who 
proteſts; one who utters a loiemn declara- 
tion. Atterbury. 

PROTHO'NOTARY. / f[ protenctarius, 
Lat.] The head regiſter. Brerewood. 

PROTHONO'TAKISHIP. / The office or 
dignity of the principal regiiter. Carew. 

PRO'TOCOL. /. {irom wgarS- and n 
The original copy of any writing. Aylife. 

PROTOMA'RTYR. /. | from ẽʃỹ & and 
Adr] The firſt martyr. A term applied 
to St. Stephen. 

PRO'TOP LAST. ＋ [ir and Nac. 
Original; thing firſt tormed as a copy to be 
followed afterward. Harvey. 

 PRO'TOTYPE. / [ wewrbrynor.] The ori- 
ginal of a copy; exemplar; archetype. Ill. 

To PROTRA'CT. v. a. [ pretratus, Latin. ] 
To draw out ; to delay; te lengthen ; to 
ſpin to length, Nelles. 

PROTRA'CT. /. [from the verb.] Tedious 
continuance. Spenſer, 

PROTRA'CTER. / [from bee. 

1. One who draws out any thing to tedious 
length. 

a. A mathematical inſtrument for taking 
and meaſuring angles, 


PRO 


PROTRA'CTION. / [ m protrat ] The 
act of drawing to length. 
PROTRA'CTIVE. a. [from protra#.) Di- 
latory ; delaying ; ſpinning to length. Shak/; 
PROTRE'PTICAL. a. Cie lng] Hor- 
tatory ; ſuaſory. ard. 
Tos PROTRU'DE. v. . | protruds, Latin. 
To thruſt forward. Woodward. 
To PROTRU'DE. v. x. To thruſt itſelf 
forward. Bacon. 
PROTRU'SION. / | protraſus, Latin.] The 
act of thruſting forward ; thruſt; puſh. Locke. 
PROTU'BERANCE. /F. | protubero, Latin. ] 
Something ſwelling above the reſt ; mi- 


nence : tumour. 4 Hate. 
PRO TU BERANT. &. rom pr otuberate.] 
Swelling; prominent, Ray. 


To PEGTUBERATE. v. x. [| protubers, 
Latin] To ſwell forward; to ſwell out 
beyond- he parts adjacent. Sharp. 

PROUD. 4. [ ppude, or pput, _— 

. Too much pleaſed with himſelf. Matte. 

„ Elar*4; valuing himſelf. Dryden. 

. Arrogant; . haughty ; impatient. Mison. 

Dariug ; pretumptuous. Drayton, 

. Lofty of mien; grand of perſon. Mi/ton. 

Grand ; loity; ſplendid ; magnificent. Ba. 

Oltentatious ; ſpecious ; grand. SLakſp. 

- Salacious ; eager for the male. Brown, 

. Fungous ; exuberant. Arbuthnet, 

PKOU DLV. ad. from proud. 

1. Arrogantiy; oſtentadouſly; in a proud 
manner. | ryden, 
2. Wich loftineſs of mien. Milton. 

To PROVE. v. a. | probo, Lat, prouner, Fr.] 

1. To evince 3 to ſhow by argument or teſti- 


mony. oo Atterbiry. 

2. To try; to bring to the teſt. Sandys. 

3. To experience. Milton. 

4- Toendure; to try by ſuffering or eucoun- 

tering. Davies. 
To PROVE. v. x. 

1. To make trial. Bacon. 


2. To be found by experience. 8 
3. To ſucceed. acon, 
4. To he found in the event, Walley. 

PRO'VEABLE. a. [irom prove.J] That may 
de proved. | x 

PROVE'DITOR. ? /. feng, Italian.] 

PROVEDO RE. One who undertakes to 

rocure ſupplies for an army. Friend. 

PRO'VENDER. / ¶ provende, French.] Dry 
food for brutes; hay and corn. Shakſpeare. 

PRO'VERB. /. fpreverbe, French. ] ? 
1. A ſhort ſentence trequently repeated by 
the people; a ſaw; an adage. Addiſon. 
2. A word; a by-word ; name or obſerva- 
tion commonly received or uttered. Teodje. 

Ts PRO'VERB. v. 4. Not a good word. 

1. To mention in a proverb. Milton. 
2. To provide with a proverb. :Shak/peare. 
PROVE'RBIAL. a. | proverSial, French.]' 


1. Mentioned in a proverb. Tem pie. 
2. Reſembling a proverb; ſuitable to a 
proverb. | Bron. 

. Compriſed in a proverb. Pope. 


PROVE'RBIALLY. ad, In a proverb, 7. 


Daniel. 
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To PRO VL DE. v. a. [ provideo, Latin. ] 
1. To procure before hand; to get ready; 
to prepare. Milton. 
2. To furniſh ; to ſupply. Bacon. 
2. To ſtipulate; to make a conditional li- 
mitation. 
4. To Provins ag. Totake meaſures 
for counteracting or eſcaping any ill. Hale. 
8 To PRO VIDE for. To take care of be- 
orchand. Shakſpeare. 
PROVIDED that. Upon theſe terms ; this 
ſtipulation being made. L'Eftrange. 
PRO'VIDENCE. / [ providentia, Latin. } 
1. Forefight; timely care; forecaſt ; the act 
of providing. Sidney. 
2. The care of God over created beings ; di- 
vine ſuperintendence. Raleigh. 
3. Prudence; frugality; reaſonable and 
moderate care of expence. Dryden. 
PRO'VIDENT,. a. f providers, Lat.] Fore- 
caiting ; cautious ; prudent with * to 
futurity. | alley. 
PROVIDE'NTIAL. -a. [from providence. ] 
Eſfected by providence; referrible to provi- 
dence. Wiwedward. 
PROVIDE'NTIALLY. ad. [from providen- 
tial. By the care of providence. Addiſon. 
PRO'VIDENTLY. ad. [from prevident.] 
With foreſight; with wiſe precaution. Boyle. 
PROVIDER. / [from provide.) He who 
provides or procures, Shakſpeare, 
PRO'VINCE. / [ province, French; pro- 
vincia, Latin. |] | 
1. A conquered country; a country governed 
by adelegate, Temple. 
2. The proper office or buſineſs of any one. 
: Orway. 
3. A region; a tract. Watts. 
PROVI'NCIAL. a. [ provincial, French.] 
1, Relating to a province. Shakſpeare. 
2. Appendant to the principal country. Br. 
3. Not of the mother country; rude; un- 
poliſhed. Dryden. 
4 Belonging only to an archbiſhop's juriſ- 
diftion ; not oecumenical. life. 
PROVINCIAL. / provincial, Fr. from pro- 
* ſpiritual governour. Stilling Feet. 
I'NCIATE. v. a. | irom province. 
To turn to a province: not in uſe. _ Howe!. 
To PROVITNE. v. x. | provigner, French. ] 
To lay a ſtock or branch of a vine in the 
ground to take root for more increaſe. 
PROVT'SION,. /. [ provi#izn, French; pro- 
. wifi, Latin. 
1. The act of providing beforehand. Sidney. 
2. Meaſures taken beforchand. Tillorſor. 
3. Accumulatioa of ſtores beforchand; ſtock 
collected. Knolles, 
4. Victuals; food ; provender. Clarendon. 
5. Terms lettled; care taken. Davies. 


| PROVTI'SIONAL. a. | provifione/, French; 


from provifion. | Temporarily eſtabliſhed ; 
rovided for preſent need. Aplife. 
PROVI'SIONALLY. ad. | from provi/ional.] 
By way of proviſion. Locke, 
PROPY ISO. /. | Latin.) Stipulation; caution 
proviſional condition. Spenſer, 


PRU 


PROVOCA'TION. /. C provecatio, Latin.) 
1. An act or cauſe by which anger is raiſed. 
Smith, 
2. An appeal to a judye. life. 
PRO VO CATIVE. / | from proveke. Any 
thing which revives a decayed or cloyed ap- 
petite. Addiſon. 
PROVO'CATIVENESS. / [from proveca- 
tive. | The quality of being provocative, 
To PROVOKE. v. a. | provoco, «99g þ 
1. To rouſe ; to excite by ſomething otfen- 
hve; to awake. Dryden. 
2. To anger ; to enrage; to offend ; to in- 
cenſe. Clarendon. 
3. To cauſe ; to promote. Arbuthnot. 
4. To challenge. Dryden. 
5. To induce by motive ; to move; to in- 
cite. ; Burnet, 
To PROVOKE. . . 
t. To appeal. A latiniſm. 
2. To produce anger. 
PROVO'KER. /. [from provoke. ] 
1. One that raiſes anger. Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. Cauſer; promoter. rpms, "1p 
PROVO'KINGLY. ad. from proveting. 
In ſuch a manner as to raiſe anger. Dee. of P. 
PRO'VOST. / | ppapape, Saxon. |] 
1. The chief of any body: as, the provoſt 
of a college. Fell. 
2. The executioner of an army. Hayward. 
PRO'VOSTSHIP. / { from prov.] The 
"office of à provoſt. Hakewill. 


Dryden. 
Taylor. 


 PROW, / [| prove, French; prora, Latin. ] 


The head or forepartof a ſhip. Pracham. 
PROW, a. Valiant. | Spenſer. 
PRO'WESS. /. [ prouefſe, French. ] Bravery ; 

valour ; military gallantry. idney. 
PRO'WEST, a. [ from prow, adjective.] 

1. Braveſt; molt valiant. Spenſer. 

2. Brave; valiant. = proweſs.) Milton. 
To PROWL. v. a. To rove over. Sidney. 
To PROWL. wv. 2. To wander for prey; to 

prey; to plunder. ' Ter. 
PRO'WLER. /. [from prow/.] One that 

roves about for prey. Thomſon. 
PRO'XIMATE.. a. [ proximus, Lat. ] Next 

in the ſeries of ratiocination ; near aud im- 

mediate. | Burnet. 
PRO'XIMATELY. ad. { from proximate. ] 

Immediately; without intervention. Bentley. 


PRO'XIME. a. | proximus, Latin. ] Next; 


immediate. Watts. . 
PROXI'MITY. / [ proximitas, Lat.] Near- 
neſs. Hayward. 


PRO'XY. / [ By contraction from procuracy.] 
1. The agency of another, 
2. The ſubſtitution of another; the agency 
of a ſubſtitute, South, 
3- The perſon ſubſtituted or deputed, J. EF. 
PRUCE. J. Pruſſian leather. Dryden. 
PRUDE. / [| prede, Fr.] A woman over-nice 
and ſcrupulous, andwith falſe aſfectation. Sw]. 
PRU'DENCE. / [ prudence, Fr. prudentia, 
Lat.] Wiſdom applied to practice. Hale. 
PRU'DENT. a. [ prudent, Fr. prudent, Lat. ] 
1. Practically wiſe. Milton. 


2. Fo-clezing by natural inſtiact. Milton, 
. 


PTY 


PRUDE'NTIAL. &. { from prudent. | Eligible 


on principles of prudence. Rogers. 
PRUDE'NTIALS: /. Maxims of prudence or 
ractical wiſdom. | Watts. 
PRUDENTIA'LITY. / {from prudential. | 
. Eligibility on principles of prudence. Brow. 
PRUDE'NTIALLY. ad. | trom pradential.] 
According to the rules of prudence. Cent. 
PRU'DENTLY. I. {from prudent. } Dif- 
creetly ; judiciouſly. ac. 
PRU'DERY. /. {from prude.] Overmuch 
Ny in conduct. 
DISH. . [from .] Affectedl ve. 
To PRUNE. 1 _— 199 
1. To lop ; to diveſt trees of their ſuper- 
fluities. Davies. 
2. To clear from excreſcences; to trim. Bac. 
To PRUNE. . . Todreſs; to prink. A 
ludicrous word, Dryden. 
PRUNE. / | prune, pruncat, Fr. prumum, 
Lat.] A dried plum. Bacon. 
PRU'NEL. / An herb. Ainſworth. 
PRUNE'LLO. / 
1. A kind of ſtuff of which the clergymen's 
gowns are made. Pope. 
2. A kind of plum. Ainſworth. 
PRU'NER. / [from prune.] One that crops 
trees. Denham. 
PRUNT'FEROUS. a. prunumand fero, Lat.] 
Plum-bearing. 
PRU'NINGHOOK. 
PRUNINGKNIFE. uſed in lopping trees. 
PRU'RIENCE. 2 //, [| from prurvia, Latin, ] 
PRU'RIENCY. An itching or a great de- 
fire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 
PRU'RIENT. 4. [ pruriens, Latin. ] Itching. 
PRURI'GINOUS. a. { praris, Lat.] Tending 
to an itch, | 
To PRY. v.n. [of unknown derivation. } To 
peep narrowly ; to inſpect officiouſly, curi- 
ouſly, or impertinently. Sbalſpeare. 
PSALM. /. [ Janus. } A holy ſong. Pracbam. 
PSA'LMIST. /. | from p/a/m,] A writer of 
holy ſongs. Addiſen. 
PSA'LMODY. V [$anuadiz. The act or 
practice of finging holy ſongs. 
PSALMO'GRAPHY. {{ Larwisand vag. 
The act of writing plalms. 
PSA'LTER.F{. {| $aaTipor. ] The volume of 
pſalms; a pſalm-book. 
PSA'LTERY. /. A kind of harp beaten with 
Hicks. 


J. A hook or knife 


being put before words, ſigui fies falſe or coun- 
terfeit : as, pſexdoapeſtle, a counterfeit apoſtle. 
PSEU'DOCGRAPHY. / Falte writing. 


PSEU'DOLOGY.J.Falſehood of ſpeech. Ar5. 


PSHAW. inter;, An expreſſion of contempt. 
PTI'SAN. / [(M. ram.] A medicaldrink made 
of barley decocted with raifins and licorice. 
PTY'ALISM. /. [ e ] Salivation ; 

effuſion of ſpittle. 
PTY'SMAGOGUE.F. [wlizua and 4. A 
medicine which ditcharges 1pittle. 
PU'BERTY. /. [pubertar, Latin.] The time 
cf lite in which the zwo ſcxes begin firſt to be 
acg ai ated. Pen: /ey, 


Sandy. 
PSEU'DO. /. [ from 4433S-. A prefix, which- 


PUD 


PUBE'SCENCE. , [from pubeſco, Latin. } 
The ſtate of arriving at puberty. Brown. 
PUBE'SCENT. a. | pubeſcens, Latin. } Arriv- 
ing at puberty. Brown, 

PU'BLICAN. / [from pablicus, Latin. ] 

I. A toll gatherer. Matthew, 
2. A man that keeps a houſe of general en- 
tertainment. 

PUBLICA TION. / [from publies, Latin. ] 
1. The act oi publiſhing; the act of notify- 
ing to the world ; divulgation. Hooker. 
2.. Edition; the act of giving a book to the 
publick. Pope. 

PU'BLICK. 2. [ publique, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to a ſtate or nation; not pri- 
vate. oe. 
2. Open; notorious; generally known. Mat. 
3. General; done by many. Milton. 
4. Regarding not private intereſt, but the 
good of the community. Clarendon. 
5. Open for general entertainment. Addiſon. 

PU'BLICK. / | from publicus, Latin. 

1. The general body of mankind, or of a ſtate 
or nation ; the people. Addiſen. 
2. Open view; general notice. Locke. 

PU*'BLICKLY. ad. [ from publich. ] 

1. In the name of the community. Addiſon. 
2. Openly ; without concealment. Bacon, 

PU'BLICKNESS. /. [| from Lick. 

1. State of belonging to the community. Boyle. 
2. Openneſs ; ſtate of being generally known 
or publick. 


PU'BLICKSPIRITED. a. [ publick and ſpi- 


it.] Having regard to the general advantage 

above private good. - Dryden. 
To PU'BLISH. v. a. | preblier, French, ] 

1. To diſcover to mankind; to make gene- 

rally and openly known. Milton. 

2. To put torth a book into the world. Digd6y. 
PU'BLISHER. / | from pw6/iþb. ] 

1. One who makes publick or generally 


known. Atterbury. 
2. One who puts out a book into the world. 
| . Prior. 


PU'CELAGE. /. | Fr. ] A ſtate of virginity. 
PUCK. / | perhaps the ſame with pug.] Some 
ſprite among the fairies, common in ro- 
mances. Carbet. 
PU'CKBALL, or pct. /. [from puck, a 
fairy's ball. A kind of muſhroom full of duſt. 
To PU'CKER. v. 2. | from puck the fairy. 
To gather into corrugations; to contra 
into folds or plications. Spettator., 
PU'DDER. /. | fudur, Iflandick, a rapid mo- 
tion.] A tumult ; a turbulent and irregular 
buſtle. Commonly written pother. Locke. 
To PU'DDER. v. #. [from the noun.] To 
make a tumult; to make a buſtle, «Locke. 
To PU'DDER. v. a. To perplex; to diſturb ; 
to confound. | | Locke. 
PU'DDING. / | puding, Swediſh.] ] 
1. A kind of food very variouſly compounded, - 
but generally made of meal, milk, and eggs. 
2. The gut of an animal. Shakſpeare. 
3. A bowel ſtuffed with certain mixtures of 
meal and other ingredients, 


4. A proverbial name for victualss Frier. 
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PU'DDINGPIE. /. [ pudding and 5 A 
pudding with meat baked in it. udibres. 

PU'DDINGTIME. / [edding and time.] 
1. The ume of dinner; the time at which 
pudding, anclently the firſt diſh, is ſet upon 
the table, 

2. Nick of time; critical minute. Hudibras. 
PU'DDLE. / Crom puteolns, Lat. 1 

A ſma!l muddy lake ; a dirty plaſh. Hall. 
To PU'DLLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

muddy ; to toul or pollute with dirt; to mix 

dirt and water. ___ Sieney. 
PU'DDLY. a. ¶ from puddle.) Muddy; dirty; 

miry. Carew, 
PU'DDOCK, or purrock. /. ſor paddock or 
parrock. ] A provincial word for a ſmall en- 
cloſure. 
PU'DENCY. / [ pudens, Latin. ] Modeſty; 
ſhametacednels. bakſpeare. 
PUDFCITY. / 1 French; from pu- 
dicitia, Latin. odeſty; chaſtity. 
PU'EFELLOW. /. A partner. Shakſpeare. 
PU'ERILE. @. | puerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] 

Chiidiſh ; beyiſh. Pope. 
PUERIT'LITY. {. | pxerilicas, Lat.] Childith- 

neſs ;; boyiſhneſs, Dryden. 
PU'ET. / A kind of waterfowl. alton. 
PUFF. / [| po, Dutch. ] 

1. A quick blaſt with the mouth. 

2. A jimall blaſt of wind. 

3. A fungous hall filled with duſt. 

4. Any thing light and porous: as, puff paſte. 

56. Something to {prinkle powder on the hair. 
To PUFF. v. . [beten, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſwell the cheeks with wind. 

2. To blow with a quick blaſt. Sha#t/peare. 

3. To blow with ſcornfulneſs. South, 

4. To breathe thick and hard. L' Eftrange. 

5s. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or 

tumultuous agitation. Herbert. 

6. To ſwell with the wind or air. Boyle. 
To PUFF. v. a. 

To ſwell as with wind. 7 Rep, 
. Todrive or agitate with blaſts of wind. $5. 
To drive with a blaſt of breath ſcornſully, 

: Dryden. 
To ſwell or blow up with praiſe. Bacon. 
To ſwell or elate with pride. Shakſpeare. 
PU'FFER. / [ trom Ft | One that putts. 
PU FFIN. / my” a taliaa, ] . 

1. A watertowl. 

2. A kind of fiſh. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duſt. 
PU'FFINAPPLE./. A fort of apple. Ain/w. 
PU'FFINGLY. ad. [from puſfing.] 

1. Tumidly ; with 1well. ; 

2. With ſhortneſs of breath. 

PU'FFY. @. {from p.] 


Philips. 
Ralcigh. 
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Carew. 


1. Windy; flatulent. Wiſeman. 
2. Tumid ; turgid, Dryden. 


PUG. / [riza, Saxon.] A kind name of a 
monkey or any thing tenderly loved. Addiſon. 
PU'GGERED. @. [perhaps for puckered.] 
Crowd:d ; complicated. More; 
PUGH. inte. A word of contempt. 
PU'GIL. /. | pugille, Fr.] What is taken up 
between the thumb and firſt two fingers, Bac. 


'PULMO'NICK. 5 Be 


UL 

PUGNA'CIOUS, . [pugnax, Latin. ] Ineli- 

nable to fight; quartelſome; fighting, 
PUGNA'CITY. / [from prgnax, Latin. ] 
6 = 0 inclination to tight, 
PUTISNE. a. [ puis nd, French. 

1. Young ;- younger ; later in time. Hale. 

2. Inferiour ; lower in rank. Bacon, 

3. Petty; inconſiderable; ſmall. SH care. 
PUI'SSANCE. F/. [| puiſſance, Fr.] Power 

ſtrength ; force. Miltor. 
PUT'SSANT. a. { puifſant, French. ] Power. 

ful; ftrong ; forcible. Raleigh. 
PUI'SSANTLY. ad. Powerfully ; forcibly. 
PUKE. / [of uncertain derivation. ] | 

1. Vomit. 

e. Medicine caufing vomit. 
Te PUKE. v. . To ſpew; to vomit. Shak. 
PU'KEK. [ from puke.] A medicine cauſing 


vomit: Garth. 
PU LLCHRITU DE. / [ paichrirzde, Latin.) 
Beauty; grace; handtomeneſs. More. 


To PU LE. v. ». | piauler, French. ] 
1. To cry like a chicken. Bacen. 
2. To whine; to ery; to whimper. Locke, 
PU'LICK. / An herb. Ainſworth, 


PU'LICOSE. a. { pulicoſus, Latin. ] Abound- 


ing with fleas, 
PU'LIOL. / An herb. Ainſworth, 
To PULL. v. a. — Saxon. ] 
1. To draw violently toward one: oppoſed 
to pub, which is to drive from one. B. Jen. 


2. To draw forcibly. Hayward. 
3. To pluck ; to gather. Mortimer. 
4. To tear; to rend. Lamentations. 


5. To Pur down. To ſubvert; to de- 

moliſh, Heel. 

6. To Pur 1 down. To degrade. Ro/cow. 

7. To PII «vp. To extirpate; to eradi- 

cate. Locke. 
PULL. / [from the verb.] 


1. The att of pulling. Swift, 
2. Conteſt ; ſtruggle. Carew, 
3. Pluck; violence ſuffered, Shalſpeare. 


PU*LLER. /. | from pu//.] One that pulls, Sh. 
PÞU'LLEN. / Foultry. Bailey. 
PU'LLET. /. [ peulet, Fr.] A young hen. Er. 
PU'LLEY. / | poutie, Fr.] A ſmall wheel 
turning on a pivot, with a furrow on its out- 
fide in which a 1ope runs, Swift, 
To PU'LLULATE. v. . | puliylo, Latin; 
pulluler, French. | To germinate; to bud. 
PU'LMONAKY. / [| pulmonaria, Latin. ] 
The herb lungwort. Ainſworth, 
PU'LMONARY.? @. — pulmo, Latin. ] 
onging to the lungs. 


Arbuthnct, 

PULP. / | puipa, Latin; pulpe, French.) 
I. Any loft maſs. | Bacen. 
2. The ſoſt part of fruit. | Ray. 


PU'LPIT. / | pulpitum, Latin.) 
1. A place raiſed on high, where a ſpeaker 
ſtands. Shakſpeare. 
2. The higher deſk in the church where the 
ſermon is pronounced. Dryden, 


PU'LPOUS. 2. [from pl.] Soft. Philips. 


PU'LPOUSNESS, /. | from pulpoxr,] The 
quality of being pulpous, WIT 


PUN 


PU'LPY. 3. Soom wlp.] Soft ; pappy. Ars. 
PULSA'TION. / [ p«/{/ati9, Lat.] The act 
of moving or beaung with quick ſtrokes 
againſt any thing oppoſing. | 
PULSA'TOR. /. [from pulſo, Latin.] A 
ſtriker, a beater. 
PULSE. / [ pulſus, Latin. | 
1. The motion of an artery as the blood is 
driven through it by the heart, and a8 it is 
perceived by the touch. Quincy. 
2. Oſcillation; vibration; alternate expa'us 
ſion and contraction. Newton. 
3. To feel one's Putst, To try or know 
one's mind artfully. 
4. {from pull.) Leguminous plants. Plants 
not reaped but pulled or plucked. Milton. 
To PULSE. v. x. [from the noun, } To beat 
as the pulſe. Ray. 
PU'LSION. . [from pulſus, Latin.] The act 
of driviug or of forcing forward : in oppoſi- 
tion to {uftion or traction. More. 
PU'LVERABLE. a. | from putveris, Latin. | 
Poſſibie to he reduced to duit. bayle. 
PULVERIZA'TION, /. [from pulverize. ] 
The act of powdering; reduction to duſt or 
powder, 
To PU'LVERIZE. v. . | irom palveris, Lat.] 
. To reduce to powder; to reduce to duſt. Poylc. 
PULV E'RULENCE. {| pur verulentici, Lat. } 
Duttinefs ; abundance of duft. 
PU'LVIL. „ | putviliam, Latin, ] Sweet 
ſcented powder, Gay. 
To PU LVIL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſprinkle with perfumes in powder. Congreve. 
PU'MICE. , A flag or cinderoi ſome foſſii, ori- 
giually bearing another form, and onlyreduced 
to this ſtate by the violent action of fire: it 15 
a lax and ſpungy matter tull of little pores and 
cavities; and of a pale, whitiſh, grey colour: 
the pumice is found particularly about the 
buring mountains. Hl. 
PU'MMEL. { Sce Pour. 
PUMP. / [| pompe, Dutch and French. ] 
1. An engine by which water is drawn up 
from wells: its operation is performed by the 
preſlure of the air. 
2. A ſhoe with a thin ſole and low heel. SH“. 
To PUMP. ». x. [ pompen, Dutch. | To work 
a pump ; to throw out water by a pump. 
; Decay of Piety. 
Te PUMP. v. 8. 
1. To raiſe or throw out as by means of a 
pump. Blackmore, 
2. To examine artfully by ly interrogatories, 
{o as to draw out any ſecrets. OUmway. 
PU'MPER. / [from prump.] The perſon or 
the inftrument that pumps. Boyle. 
PU'MPION. F/. A plant, Miller. 
PUN. /. An equivocatign; a quibble ; an ex- 
preſſion where a word has at once different 
meanings. | Addiſon. 
To PUN. v. . [from the noun. ] Lo quib- 
ble; to uſe the ſame word at once in different 
ſenſes. Dryden. 
To PUNCH. v. @. 23 French. ] To 
bore ot perforate by driving a or inſtru- 


me nt ife man, 


Ha ruey. * 


a 


PUN 


PUNCH. / [from the verb. - 
1. A pointed inſtrument, which, driven by 
a blow, pertorates bodies. NMoxon, 
2. A liquor made by mixing ſpirit with was» 
ter, ſugar, and the |uice of temons, Swift. 
3. The buffoon or harlequin of the puppet- 
ſhow, Gay. 
4. In contempt or ridicule, a ſhort fat fellow. 
PU'NCHEON. / \ peingon, French. ] 
1. An inſtrument driven fo as to make a 
hole or impreſſion. Camden, 
2. A meaſure of liquids. 
PU'NCHER. / | from punch. ] An inſtrument 
that makes an imprethion or hole. Grew. 
PUNCTT'LIO. J Af ul nicety of behaviour ; 
a nice ft of exaſtnels. Addiſon. 
PUNCT}]'LIOUS. a. | from pandtilis. Nice; 
exact; pu: tus, io ſuperttition, | Fo 
PUNCTI L!GUSNESS. / [irom pun#ilicus.} 
Nicety ; exactnels ot behaviour. 
PU'NCTO. /. | prento, Spanith. ] 
1. Nice point of ceremony. . Bacon. 
2. The point in fenciag. Shatſpeare, 
PUNCTUAL. a. | pan@uel, Freuch:. j 
1. Compriled in a point; conſiſting iu a point, 
. Milton. 
2. Exact; nice; punctilious. Azterbury. 
PUNCTUA'LITY. 7 [from pun@uai. 
Nicety ; ſcrupulous exaftneſs. Flowet. 
PU'NCTUALLY. ad. [from punctual.] 
Nicely ; exactly; ſcrupulouſly. Ray. 
PU'NCTUALNESS. / {from pan&ual. | Ex 
actneſs; nicety. 8 Felton. 
PUNCTUA'TION. / [ pun&tum, Lat.] The 
act or method of pointing. HON 
To PU'NCTULATE. v. . | pun&tulum, Lat. 
To mark with ſmail ſpots. Wioodward. 
PU'NCTURE, V [ pun&aus, Latin. ] A ſmall 
prick; a hole madewith a very ſharp point. Be. 
PU'NDLE. V A-ſhort and fat woman. Aiaſw. 
3 [ pagurus, Lat.] A fiſh. Ainſw.. 
PU'NGENCY. / | from pungent. | 
1. Power of pricking. Arbuthnot. 
2. Heat on the tongue; acridnefs. 
3. Power to pi-rce the mind. Hammond. 
4. Acrimonioutneſs ; keenneſs. Stilling . 
PU'NGENT. a. { pungent, Latin. ] | 


1. Pricking. p Pope. 
2. Sharp on the tongue; acrid. Newton. 
3. Piercing; ſharp. Swift. 
4. Acrimonious ; biting. Dryden. 
PU'NICE. V A wall louſe; a bug. Ainſw. 


PUNTI'CEOUS. a. | pwuniceus, Lat.] Purple. 
PU'NINESS. / [from pany.] Pettineſs'; 
ſmallneſs. 
To PU NISH. v. a. [ punio, Latin.] 
1. To chaſtiſe ;; to afflict wich penalties or 
death ſor ſome crime. Leviticus. 
2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 
PU'NISHABLE. a. | puni{/able, French; from 
puniſh. | Worthy of puniſhment; 1 3 
puniſhment. | aylor. 


PU'NISHABLENESS. /. [from pub. 
The quality of deſerving or admitting puniſhe 
ment. | 

PU*NISHER. F. [from puniſh.] One who 
intlits pains for a crime. Miiton. 


PUR 


PU'NISHMENT. /. paiement, Fr.] Any 
infliction or pain impoſed in vengeance of a 
crime. Lecke, 
PUNT'TION, / | panition, Fr. punitio, Lat.] 
Puniſhment. Ainſworth. 
PU'NITIVE. a. from pn, Lat.] Award- 
ing or inflicting puniſhment. 
PU'NITORY. a. {from punio, Lat.] Puniſh- 
ing ; rending to puniſhment. 
PUNK. . A whore; a common proſtitute. Sh. 
PU'NSTER. / [from pun. ] A quibbler; a 
low wit who endeavours at reputation by 
double meaning. Arbuthnot. 
To PUNT. v. 4. To play at baſſet and ombre. 
Addiſon. 
3 a. [Pult ne, French. ] 
- Young. 
bo Inferiour; z petty; of an under rate. Shak, 
PU'NY. / A young and unexperienced unſea- 
ſoned wretch. South. 
To PUP. v. n. {from puppy. ] To bring forth 
whelps : uſed of a bitch bringing young. 
wes PIL. / [| papilla, Latin. 
The apple of the eye. B. con. 
. [ pepilins, Lat.] A ſcholar ; one under 
the care of a tutor. | Locke. 
3. Award; one under the care of a guardian. 


Dryden. 

PU'PILAGE. / f from pupil. 
1. State of being a ſcholar. Leeke. 
2. Wardſhip; minority. Spenſer. 
PU'PILARY. . | pupillaris, Latin,] Per- 


taining to a pupil or ward. 

PU'PPET. / [ powpte, French; pupur, Lat.] 
s. A imall image moved by wire in a mock 
drama; a wooden tragedian. Pope. 
2. A word of contempt. Shakſpeare. 

PU'PPETMAN. / | puppet and max.] Maſter 

- of a puppetſhow. S . 

PU'PPETSHOW. / [puppet and ſbo to.] A 
mock drama pertormed oy wooden images 


moved by wire. Swift. 
1 | Cpeupte, French.) 
A whelp ; progeny of a bitch. Gay. 


1 A name of contemptuous reproach to a 
man. Sbak/peare. 
Jo PU'PPY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bring whelps. 
PUR BLI'ND. 4. [corrupted from porebling.] 
Nearſighted; ſhortſighted. Shakjpeare. 
PURBLI'NDNESS. J. Shortneſs of fight. 
PU'RCHASABLE. 2. [from purchaſe.) That 
may be purchaſed, bought, or obtained. Loc. 
$4 PU'RCHASE. 'v. 4. peurcbaſſer, Fr. | 
To acquire, not inherit. 


. To buy for a price. Shakſpeare. 


3. To obtain at any He- as of labour or 


danger. Milton. 
4. To expiate or recompenſe by a fine or 
forſeit. hakſpeare. 


PU'RCHASE. /. [ porrebar, old French. 1. 
1. Anything bought or obtained for a price. Lo. 
2. Any thing of which poſſeiſion is taken any 
other way than oy inheritance. Shakſpeare. 
PU'RCHASER. S118 rem purchaſe. ]A buyer ; 3 
one that gains any thing 1or a price. Addſſon. 


PURE. @.\ pur, pare, French; peras, Lavin, ] 


ammond. 


PUR 


1. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 
2. Not filthy; not ſullied. 


Sidney. 
u 
3. Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures. Tay. 


4. Genuine; real; unadulterated. Janes. 
5. Not connected with any thing extrinſick: 
as, pure mathematicks. Watts. 
6. Free ; clear. Philips. 
7. Free from guilt; guiltleſs ; innocent. MJ. 
8. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any bad prac - 
tice or opinion. Tickel. 
* 9. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of ſpeech, 
Aſcham. 
10. Mere: as, a pure villain. Clarendon. 
11. Chatte; modeſt: as, a pure virgin. 
PU'RELY. ad. from pare 4 | 
I. In a pure manner; not dirtily ; not with 
mixture. Iſaiah. 
2. Innocently ; without guilt. 
3. Merely ; completely ; totally. Clarendon. 
"Y RENESS. / {from pure. )} 

Clearneſs; freedom from extraneous or 
foul admixtures. Temple. 
2. Simplicity z exemptien from „ rvny 

ryden. 

3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. Com. Pr. 
4. Freedom from vitious modes of ſpeech. A/c. 

PU'RFILE. / | poarfi/ee, Fr.] A ſort of an- 
cient trimming for women's gowns. Bailey. 


Toe PU'RFLE. v. @. | powrfiler, Fr.] To de- 


corate with a wrought or fiqwered border. Sp. 
PU'RFLE, fe. [| powrfilee, French.] A 
PU'RFLEW, I border ot embroidery. 


, PURGA'TION. V | purgation, French.] 


1. The act of cleanſing or purifying trom 
vitious mixtures. Burnet. 
2. The act of cleanfing the body by down- 
ward evacuation. Bacon. 
3. Theactoſ clearing from imputation of guilt. 
PU'RGATIVE. 2. ase Fr. plurgativus, 
Lat. | Cathartick ; having the power to cauſe 
evacuation downward. Bacon. 
PU'RGATORY, /. | purgatoriam, Latin: 14 
place in which ſouls are 1uppoled bythe papiſts 
to be purged by fire from carnal impurities, 
before they are received into heaven. Stilling. 
To FURGE. v. 4. | purgo, Latin. ] 


1. To cleanſe ; to clear. Bacon. 
2. To clear from impurities. Mesduard. 
3. To clear from guilt. Hebrews. 
4. To clear from imputation of guilt. Sha#. 

5 · To ſweep or put away impurities. D. of P. 
6. To evacuate the body by ſtool. Camden. 
7. To clarity; = detecate. ' 

- PUKGE. v. 


To grow da by clarification. 
2 To have frequent ſtools. 
PURGE. /. A cathartick medicine; a medi- 
cine that evacuates the body by tool. Arb. 
PU'RGER. / [| from purge. ] 
1, One whoclears away any thing noxious. $6. 
2. Purge; cathartick. Bacon. 
PURI FICA'TION. / [ purifeatis, Latin. 
The act of making pure. oyle. 
* The act of cleanſing from guilt or pollu- 
tion. Tayler. 
3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after 
childbearing, 


PUR 


PU'RIFICATIVE. a. [ſrom purify.) 
PU*'RIFICATORY. Having power or 
tendency to make pure. 
PU'RIFIER. /. [ from purify. ] Cleanſer z re- 
finer. | Malachi. 
ToPU'RIFY, v.. [ purifier, Fr. purifico, Lat. 
1. To make pure. 
2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 
Dryden. 
3. To make clear. Sidney. 
4. To free from guilt or corruption. South. 
$5. To free from pollution, as by luſtration. 756. 
6. To clear from barbariſms or improprie- 
ties. Sprat. 
To PU'RIFY. v. . To grow pure. Burnet. 
PU'RIST. / | purifte, Fr. | One ſuperſtitiouſly 
nice in the uſe of words. , 
PU*'RITAN.Ff. [from pure. ] A ſectary pretend- 
ing to eminent purity of religion. Sanderſon, 


PURITA'NICAL. a. [ from puritan.] Relat- 


ing to puritans. Walton. 


PU*'RITANISM. / | from ein The 
notions of a puritan. Cotton. 
PU'RITY, /. [purite, Fr. puritas, Lat.] 
1. Cleanneſs; freedom from foulneſs or dirt. 
Thomſon. 
2. Freedom from guilt; innocence. Wake, 
3- Chaſtity ; freedom from contamination 
of ſexes. Shakſpeare. 
PURL. / [ contra&ted from pur fie. ] 
1. An embroidered and puckered border.Bac. 
2. A kind of medicated malt liquor, in 
which wormwood and aromaticks are infuſed. 
To PURL. v. . To murmur; to flow with a 
gentle noiſe. Milton. 
To PURL. v.a. To decorate with fringe or 
embroidery. | Ben Fonſor. 
PU'RLIEU. / The grounds on the borders of 
a foreſt ; border; encloſure ; diſtrict. Spe#. 
PU'RLINS. / In architecture, thoſe pieces of 
timber that lie acrols the rafters on the infide 
to keep them from ſinking in the middle of 
their length. Bailty. 
To PURLOIN. v. a. peur and lein, Fr.] To 
ſteal ; to take by theft. Denbam. 
PURLOI'NER. , | from purloin. ] A thief; 
one that ſteals claudeſtinely. 'Eftrange. 
PU'RPARTY. / [ pour and parti, French. ] 
Share; part in diviſion, Davies. 
PURPLE. a. [ poupre, Fr. pupurexs, Latio. ] 
1. Red tinctured with blue. Motten. 
2. In poetry, red. Dryden. 
To PURPLE v. a. [ purpuro, Lat.] To make 


red ; to colour with purple. Milton. 
PU'RPLE. /. The purple colour; a purple 
dreſs. Milton. 


PU'RPLES. / [without a ſingular. ] Spots of 
livid red, which break out in malignant fe- 
vers; a purple fever. 

PU'RPLISH. a. | from purple. ] Somewhat 

urple. Boyle. 

PU'RPORT. / [ powrporte, French. ] Delign ; 
tendency of a writing or diſcourſe. Nor» is. 

To PU'RPORT,. v. a. { from the noun. ] To 


intend ; to tend to ſhow. Rowe. 
PU'RPOSE. / [propes, Fr. propyftum, Lat.] 
1. Intention; defign, Knolls, 


PUR 


2. Effect; conſequence. Baker. 
3. Inſtance; example. L' Fftrange+ 
To PU'RPOSE. v. 2. [from the noun.]. To 
intend ; to defign ; to reſolve. Hooler. 
PU*RPOSELY. ad. from purpeſe.] By de- 
ſign; by intention. Pope. 
PU'RPRISE. /. f p»urprir, old Fr. purpriſum, 
law Latin. ] A cloſe or encloſure ; as alſo 
the whole compaſs of a manor. Bacon. 
PURR. / A ſea lark. Ainſworth. 
To PUR R. v. . To murmur as a cat or leo- 
pard in pleaſure. 
PURSE. / ie, Fr. ptort, Welſh. ] A ſmall 
bag in which money is contained. Shake 
To PURSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put into a purſe. Dryden. 
2. To contract as a purſe. Shakſpeare. 
PU*'RSENET. / | purſe and vet.] A net of 
which the mouth is drawn together by a 
ſtring. Mortimer. 
PU'RSEPROUD. a. | purſe and proud. ] Puf- 
fed up with money. 
PU'RSER. /. [ from pxrſe.] The paymaſter of 
a ſhip. 
PU*RSINESS. from pr.] Short- 
PU'RSIVENESS. neſs of breath. 
PU'RSLAIN. V f portulaca. ] A plant. Wiſem. 
PURSU'ABLE. a. | from purſue. What may 
be purſued. | 
PURSU'ANCE. / [from purſue. ] Proſecu- 
tion ; proceſs, 
PURSU*ANT. a. [ from prrſue. ] Done in con- 
ſequence or proſecution of any thing. 
To PURSUE. v. a. [ pourſuivre, French. 
1. To chaſe; to follow in hoſtility. Shak. 
2. To proſecute ; to continue. Proverbs. 
3. To imitate; to follow as an example. Dry. 


4. To endeavour to attain. Prior. 
To FURSU'E. v. . To go on; to proceed. A 
galliciſm. Boyle. 


PURSU'ER. /. [from purſue.) One who fol- 
lows in hoſtility. Denham. 
PURSU'IT. / | powr ſuite, French. 
1. The act of following with hoſtile intenti- 
on. Milton. 
2. Endeavour to attain, Dryden. 
. Proſecution. Clarendon. 
PU'RSULVANT. / psurſuivant, Fr. IA ſtate 
meſſenger ; an attendant on the heralds. Dry. 
PU'RSY. 2. [ pouffif, Fr. | Shortbreathed and 
fat. | _ Shakſpeare. 
PU'RTENANCE. V [ appertenance, Fr. | The 
luck of an animal. Exodus. 
To PURVE'Y. v. a. [ pourvoir, French. |. 
#1. To provide with conveniencies. Spenſer. 
2. To procure, K. Thomſon. 
To PURVE'Y.wv.n. To buy in proviſions, Mil. 
PURVE'YANCE. /. [from purvey.] 
1. Proviſion, | Spenſer. 
2. Procurement of victuals. 
3. An exaction of proviſions for the king's 
followers. Bacon. 
PURVE'YOR. / [from purvey.] 
1. One that provides victuals. Raleigh. 
2. A procurer ; a pimp. Addiſon, 


PU'RVIEW. /. from purview, Fr.] Proviſo; 
providing clauſe, Hal. 
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PU'RULENCY. 


PUT 
PU'RULENCE. } / [from purulent.) Ce- 
neration of pus or matter. 
Arbuthnot, 
PU*RULENT. a. [purulent, Fr. purulentut, 
Latin: ]- Confiſting. of pus or the running of 
wounds. ; Arbuthnot. 
PUS. /. [ Latin. ] The matter of à well-digeſted 
ſore. Arbuthnot. 


To PUSH. v. a. | pouffer, French. ] 


1. To ſtrike with a thruſt. Exodus. 
2. To force or drive by impulſe. Jeb. 
3. To force not by a quick blow, but by con- 
tinued violence. Shak/peare, 
4. To preſs forward : as, to puſh a prolecu- 
tion. Addiſon. 
5. To urge; to drive, Addiſon. 
6. Toentorce ; to drive to a concluhon. Sw. 
7. To imporiune ; to teaſe. 


To PUSH. v. . 


1. To make a thruſt. Addiſon. 
2. To make an effort. Drydev. 


3. To make an attack. Daniel. 
4. Lo burſt out with violence. 
PUSH. / [from the verb.] 
1. Thruit ; the act of ſtriking with a pointed 
inſtrument. Anelles, 
An impulſe; force impreſſed. Addiſon. 
. Aſſault; attack. Watts. 
A forcible onſet ; a ſtrong effort. Shak/. 


A ludden emergence. Shakjpeare. 

A pimple; an etfloreſcence; a wheal. Bac. 

PU'SHER. / [from pub.) He who puſhes 
forward. 

PU'SHING. 2. [from ab.] Enterprifing ; 
vigorous. 3 

PU'SHPIN. / [C and i.] A child's play, 
in which pins are puſhea alternately, L. Er. 

PUSILLANUMITY. V [pr fllanimite, Fr.] 
Cowardice ; meanneis ot tpirit. South. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS. @. anime, Fr. |] 


Meanſpirited; narrowminged; cowardly. Za. 


* Ser 


PUSILLA!NIMOUSNESS. /. [( irom pufil- 


lanimens, ] Ncanuels of ſpirit. 


ss. /. 


1. The fondling name of a cat. L', range. 
2. The ſportiman's term for a hare. Gay. 
PU'STULE./. [ prffule, Fr. puftula, Latin. ] 
A ſmall ſweiling ; a pimple; a puſb ; an ei- 
floceicence. Ar butbnet. 


PU'STULOUS. a. {from prffule.] Full of 


puſtules ; pimpiy. 
To PUT. v. a. 7 to plant, Daniſh. ] 
1. To lay or repoſit in any place. Milton, 


2. To place in any ſituation. L*Eftrange. 


3. To place in any ſtate or condition. Shak. 
4. To repoſe, Chronicles. 
5. To truſt ; to give up. 

6. To expoſe ; to apply to any thing. Locke. 


7. To puſh into action. | Swift. 
8. To apply. Dryden. 
To — any action by which the place or 
Rate of any thing is changed. Wake. 
10. To cauſe ; to produce. Locke, 
11. To compromile ; to conſigu to writing. 
12. To add. KEecelus. 


33. To place in a reckoning, Leeke. 


. Exigence; trial; extremity. | Atterbury. 
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14. To reduce to any ſtate, Shakſpeare. 
15. Tooblige ; to urge. Boyle. 
16, To incite; to inſtigate 3 to exhort ; to 
urge by influence, Addiſon. 
17. To propoſe; to ſtate, S. 
18. To torm ; to regulate. | 
19. To reach to another. Habakkukt. 
20. To bring icto any ſtate of mind or tem- 
per. Locke. 
21. To offer; to advance. Atterbury. 
22. To unite; to place as an ingredient. Loc. 
23. To Pur by. To turn off; to divert. Tay, 
24. ToPur by. To thruſt aſide. Sidney. 
25. To PuT down. To battle; to repreſs ; 
to cruſh. Shakjpeare, 
26. To Po r down. To degrade. Spenſer. 
27. To Pur down, To bring intoditute. Dr. 
28. To Pur down. To conlute. Shak/. 
29. To Pur forth. To propoſe, uvdges. 
30. To Pu ry To = G8 2 
3t. To Pur forth To emit, as a ſprouting 
plant. | Bacon. 
32. To Pur forth. Toexert. Taylor. 
33. To Pur in, To interpoſe. Collier, 
34. To Pur in. Todrive io harbour. Chap. 
35. To Pur in practice. To ulc; to cxer- 
9 h Dryden. 
36. To Pur . Todiveſt ; to lay aſide. Ad. 
37. 7e Pur off. To defeat or delay with 


Jome artifice or excuſe. ' Boyle. 
38. To Pur off. To delay; to defer ; to pro- 
eraſti nate. Ae. 
39. To Pur V. To paſs fallaciouſly. Sw, 
40. To Pur off. To diſcard. Shak/p. 
41. To Pur off. To recommend; to veid » 
or obtrude. Bacon, 


42. To Pur on or upon. To impute ; to 
charge. 
43. To Pur on or ben. To inveſt with, 


as clothes or covering. Ben Jonſon, 
44. To Pur on, To forward ; to promote; 
to incite, ; Shakſpeare. 
45. To Por on or upon. To impole z to in- 
fiQ. L'Eftrange. 
46. To Po r on. To aſſume ; to take. Shak. 
47. To Pur over. To reter. Sba /p. 


48. To Pur owt, To place at uſury. Child. 
49. To PG r t. To extinguiſh. Milton. 
50. To Po r out. To emit, as a plant. Bac, 
51. ToPur out. Toextend to protrude. Gen. 
52. To Pur ont. Toexpel; to drive from. S. 
53. To Pu't out. To make publick, Dryd. 
54- To Pur out. To diſconcert. Bacon, 
$5. ToPur to. To kill by; to puniſh by. Sh, 
56. To Pur . Toreler to; to expoſe, Bac. 
57. To Po r to iz, To diſtreſs ; to perplex ; 
to preſs hard. Addiſen. 
58. ToPyr 7s. To aſſiſt with. Siancy. 
59. To Pur to death, To kill. Bacon. 
bo. To Pur together. To accumulate into 
one ſum or mals, Burnet, 
61. To Pur up. To pals unrevenged. LEA. 
62. To Pr wp. To emit; to cauſe to ger- 
minate, as plants. Bacon. 
63. To Pur wp. To expoſe publickly : as, 
theſe goods are pur wp to ale. 

64. To Pour xp. Lo ſtart irom a cover. Add, 
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65. To Pur wp. To hoard. Spelmas. 
6%. To Pur wp. To hide. Shakſpedre. 
67. To Pu r upon. To impoſe ; to lay upon. 

a Shak/peare. 


68. To Pur upon trial. To expole or ſum- 


mon to a ſolemn andjudicialexamination. Arb, 
To PUT. v. . 


1. To go or move. Bacon. 
2. To ſteer a veſſel. Atdiſon. 
3. To ſhoot or germinate, Bacon. 
4. Te Pur forth, Toleavea port. Shak. 
5. ToPur forth; To germinate ;; to bud. S5. 
6. Te Pu r in. To enter a haven. Pope. 
7. To Pur in. To offer a claim. Shai. 
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Toe Por in for. To claim; to ſtand can- 


didate for. Locke. 
9. ToPur off. To leave land. Adi ſon. 
Io. Ts Pur over. To ſail croſs. Abbot. 


11. Te Por ts ſea. To ſet fail; to begin the 


courſe. Bacon. 
12. To Pur p. To offer one's ſelf a can- 
didate. | L' Eftrange. 


13. To Pur wp. To advance to; to bring 
one's ſelf forward. Swift. 
14. ToPuT up with. To ſuffer without re- 
ſentment. 

PUT. /. [from the verb.] 


1. An action of diſtreſs. L' Eftrange. 
2. A ruſtick; a clown, Bramfton. 
3- A game at cards. 

4. Put of. Excuſe; ſhift, DL'Efrange. 


PU'TAGE. /. | putain, French. ] In law, pro- 

ſtitution on the woman's part. 

PU'TANISM. / [ putaniſme, French. ] The 
manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute. 

PU'TATIVE. a. [ putarif, French ; from pu- 
te, Lat.] Suppoted ; reputed. Ayliffe. 

PU”TID. . [putidus, Latin.] Mean; low; 
worthlels, L' Eftrange. 

PU'TIDNESS. / [from pu/id.} Meanneis; 
vileneis. 

PU'TLOG. / Putlogt are pieces of timber or 
ſhort poles, about ſeven feet long, to bear the 
boards ey ftand on to work, and to lay 
bricks and mortar upon. Moxon. 

PUTRE'DINOUS. a. [ from purreds, Latin. |] 
Stinking ; rotten. Jeyer. 

PUTREFA'CTION. / putrefactian, Fr. 
The ſtate ot growing rotten ; the act of mak- 
ing rotten. Quincy. 

PUTREFA'CTIVE. ca. [from puatrefacio, 
Lat.] Making rotten, Wiſeman. 

To PU'TREFY. v. a. { prtrifier, Fr. putre- 

” facio, Latin. ] To make rotten ; to corrupt 
with rottennels. Temple. 

To PU'TREFY. v. . To rot. Bacon. 

PUTRE'SCENCE. /. [ trom putreſeo, Latio.] 
The ſtate of rotting. Brown. 

PU'TRESCENTT. a. [ putreſeens, Lat.] Grow- 
ing rotten. Arvuthnot. 

PU'TRID. @. [ patride, Fr. putridus, Latin -] 
Rotten ; corrupt. Waller. 
Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which 
the humours, or part of them, have fo little 
6irculatory motion, that they fali into an in- 
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teſtine one, and putrefy, which is commonly 
the calc after great evacuations, great or ex- 
cethve heat. uiINcy. 
PU'TRIDNESS. F. | from putrid.) Rottene 
neſs. Fleyer. 
PU TTER. / [from put. ] 
1. One who puts. L'E fran ge. 
2. Pur r EN or. Inciter ; inſtigator. Shak. 
PY TTINGSTONE. /. In ſome parts of 
Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of great 
houſes, which they call putting. ſtones, for 
trials of ſtrength, | Pope. 
PU'TTOCK. / derived by Minſbeu, from 


buteo, Latin. } A buzzard. Peac lam. 
PU'TTY. / | 
© 1. A kind of powder on which glaſs is ground. 


New tor. 
2. A kind of cement uſed by glaziers. 

To PUZZLE. v. a. | for pale, from poſe. 
Skinner. |] 

1. To perplex; to confound; to embarraſs ; 
to entangle; to gravel ; to put ta a ſtand; 
to teaſe. Shatſpeare. Clarendon. 
2. To make intricate ; to entangle. Addiſon. 

To PUZZLE. v. . To be bewildered in one's 

owa notions; to be awkward. L“ range. 

PU'ZZLE. / [from the verb.] Embarraif- 

ment; perplenity. Bacon, 

PUZZLE from puzz/le.] He who puzzles. 

PY'GARG./. A bird. Ainſworth. 

PY'GMEAN. a. | from p/gmy.] Belonging te 
a pigmy. Hon, 

PY'GMY. V fpygmet, Fr. yr. A 
dwarf; one ot a nation fabled to be only three 
ſpans high, and after long wars to have been 
deſtroyed by cranes. Bentley. 

PYLO'RUS. T | arvaugeg.] The lower orifice 
of the ſtomach. 

PYRAMID. / pyramide, Fr. wigauy] A 
ſolid figure, whoſe bafe is a polygon, and 
whole des are plain triangles, their ſeveral 

oints meeting in one. | Harris, 

PYRA'MIDAL. a. [from pyramid. ] 

PYRAMTDICAL. Having the form of a 
pyramid. Locke. 

PYRAMYIDICALLY. ad. [from pyramidi- 
cal. | In form of a pyramid. Broome. 

PY'RAMIS. /. A pyramid. Bacon. 

PYRE. / era, Lat.] A pile on which the 
dead are burnt. Dryden. Pope. 

PYRT'TES./. [from ] Fireſtone, Woodw. 

PY'ROMANCY. / Lal.] Divina- 
tion by fire. . life. 

PYRO TECHNICAL. a. [ pyrotechnigque, Fr. 
from pyrotechuicts.] Engaged or ſkilled in 

fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS. ＋ [i and M.] 
The art of employing fire to ute or pleature ; 
the art of fireworks, ; 

PYROTE'CHNY. V [pyrotechnie, Fr.] The 
art of managing fire. Ha 

PY'RRHONISM./. { from Pyrrbo, the founder 
of the (kepticks. ] Skepticitm, 

PYX./. [ pyxis, Latin. | The box in which the 
Ramanzits keep the hoſt, f 


Q. 


QUA 


is a conſonant borrowed from the Latin 
or French, tor which the Saxons gene- 
rally uſed cp: the name of this letter is cue, 
from gurxe, French, tail ; its form being 
thatot an O with a tail. 
UAB. / [gebe.] A fort of fiſh. 
ACN. v. 3. | gzacken, Dutch: ] 
1. To cry like a duck. | King. 
2. Te chatter boaſtingly ; to brag loudly ; to 
talk oſtentatiouſly, Hudibras, 
Ack. / [from the verb.] 
1. A boaſted pretender to arts which he does 
not underſtand. Felten. 
2. A vain boaſtitig pretender to phyſick; one 
. who proclaims his own medical abilities in 
publick places. Addiſon. 
3. An artful tricking practitioner in phyfick. 
| Pope. 


QUA'CKERY. /. [from quack. ] Mean or bad 


acts in phyſick ; alſo pretenſious to any art. 
QUA'CKSALVER. /. [ quack and ſalve. ] One 
who brags of medicines or ſalves; a medi- 
- caſter; a charlatan. Burton. 
QUADRAGE'SIMAL. a, [ quadragefimal, Fr. 
guadrageſina, Latin. ] Lenten ; belonging 
to lent; uſed in lent. Sander fon. 
QUA'DRANGLE./. [ quadratus and argulus, 
Latin. ] A ſquare; a ſurface with four right 
angles. 
QUADRA'NCULAR. a. [from quadrangle.) 
Square z having four right angles. Hoodw. 
QUA'DRANT. /. [quad ans; 2 
1. The fourth part; the quarter. re uu. 
2. The quarter of a circle. Holder. 
3- An inſtrument with which altitudes arc 
taken. Gay. 
QUADRA'NTAL. a. | from quadrant.) In- 
cluded in the fourth part of a circle. Derbam. 
QUA'DRATE. a. | quadratus, Latin. ] 
I, Square; having tour equal and parallel ſides. 
2. Diviſible into tour equal parts. Hattet. 
3. [quadrans, Lat. ] Suited; applicable. Harv. 
QUA'DRATE. /. A ſquare; a ſurface with 
tour equal and parallel ſides. Spenſer. 
To QUA'DRATE.'v. x. [quadro, Latin; qua- 
drer, Fr.] To ſuit; to be accommodated: Ad. 
QUA'DRATICK. a. Four ſquare ; belonging 
to a ſquare. | 
QUA'DRATICK equations, Such as retain, 
on the unknown fide, the ſquare of the root, 
or the number ſought. Harris. 
QUA'DRATURE. / [ quadrature, French. ] 
1. The act of ſquaring, Watts. 
2. The firſt and laſt quarter of the moon. Loc. 
3+ The ftate of being ſquare; a quadrate; a 
lquare. Milton. 
QUADRE'NNIAL. 2. [quadrennium, Lat.] 
1. Compriſing four years. 
2. Happening once in ſour years. 
QUA'DRIBLE. a. [ from guadro, Lat.] That 
may be ſquared. Derdbam. 


Heowel. | 
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QUADRT'FID. a. [ quadrifidus, Lat. ] Cloven 
into tour diviſions. 
QUADRILA'TERAL. a. [ quadriletere, Fr.] 
Having tour ſides. Woodward. 
QUADRILA'TERALNESS./. The property 
of having four rightlined ſides. 
QUADRI'LLE. / A game at cards. 
QUA'DRIN, {| 7zadrinus, L.] A mite; a ſmall 
piece of money, in value about a farthing. BA,. 
QUADRINO'MICAL. 2. [quatuer aud ne- 
men, Lat. | Confiiting of four denominations. 
QUADRIPA'RTITE..a.[ qzatuorandpartitus, 
Lat. Having four parts ;divided intotour parts. 
QUADRIPA'RTITELY., ad. In a quadri- 
partite diſtribution. 8 
QUADRIPARTI TION. /.Adivifion by four, 
or the taking the fourth part of any quantity. 
QUADRIPHY'LLOUS. a, [ quatuor and ux - 
Ney] Having four leaves. 
QUADRIRE'ME. /. E Lat.] A 
galley with ſour banks ot oars. 
QUADRISY'LLABLE. /. [quatzxor and /y/- 
_—_ A word of tour ſyllables. 
QUADRIVA'LVES. / | quatzor and value, 
Latin. | Doors with. four folds. 
QUADRI'VIAL. 4. | quadrivium, Lat.] Hav- 
ing four ways meeting in a point. 
QUA'DRUPED./. [quadrupede, Fr. guadru- 
pes, Lat.] An auimal that goes on four legs, 
as perhaps all beaſts. Arbuthnot. 
„ „e Having four ſeet. JPatts. 
A DRUPLE. a. [ qguadruplus, Latin. ] Four- 
told ; four times told. Raleigh. 
To QUADRU'PLICATE. v. a. | quadruplico, 
Lat.] To double twice; to make fourſold. - 
QUADRUPLICA'TION, / [ from quad» w- 
plicate. ] The taking a thing four times. 
QUA'DRUPLY. ad. | from quadruple. ] Toa 
fouriold quantity. wift. 
QUEAE'RE. [Latin. ] Inquire; ſcek. 
To QUAFE. v.a.{ from coefer, Fr. to be drunk. ] 
To drink; to ſwallow in large draughts. Sh. 
To QUAFE. v. . To drink luxuriouſly. $5, 
QUA'FFER. / [from guaff. ] He who quaffs. 
To QUA'FFER. v. a. To feel out. Derham. 
UA GG. 2. Beggy; ſoft ; notiolid. A-. 
QUA'CMIRE. , [that is, quakemire.) A 
thaking marſh ; a bog that trembles under 
the fect. | More. 
QUAID. part. Cruſhed; dejected; depreſſed. Sp. 
To 1 Sir v. n. | quelen, Dutch. 
1. To labguiſh ; to fink into dejection Herb. 


2. To fade; to decline. Hakhewill. 
To QUAIL. v. a. [cyellan, Saxon. ] Tocruth ; 
to quell! ; not uled. Spenſer. 


QUAIL. / Tere. A bird of game. Ray. 
QUA'ILPIPE./.[ qzail and pipe. ] A pipe with 
which fowlers ailure quails. Addiſon. 
QUAINT. 4. [ coint, French, ] 
1. Nice ; ſcrupuloyſly, miuutely, ſuperflu- 
oully exact. Sidney. 
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2. Subtile ; artful : obſolete. Carrer. 
3. Neat; pretty ; exact. Shakſpeare. 
4. Subtly excogitated ; fineſpun. AMiltor. 
5. Affected; ſoppiſh. Swift. 


QUALI'NTLY. ad. C from quaint. ] 
1. Nicely ; exactly ; with petty elegance. B. . 
2. Arttully. Shatſpeare. 
QUALINTNESS. /. [ from quaint, ] Nicety; 
petty elegance. Pope. 
Ta QUAKE. v. u. [cpacon, Saxon. ] 
1. To thake with cold or fear ; to tremble. S. 
2. To ſhake ; not to be folid or firm. Hope. 
QUAKE. / ffrom the verb.] A ſhudder ; a 
tremulous agitation. Suckling. 
UA'KING-GRASS. / An herb. Ain/w. 
QUALIFICA'TION. / | qualification, Fr.] 
1. That which makes any perſon or thing 


fit for any thing. Swift. 
2. Accomplithment. Atterbury. 
3- Abatement; diminution. Raleigh. 


To QUA'LLIFY. v. a. [ qua/ifier, French. 


1. To fit for any thing, Swift. 
2. To furniſh with qualifications. Sp. 


3. To make capable of any employment; or 
privilege : as, he is guaiified to kill game. 
4. To abate ; to ſoften ; to diminiſh. Xa. 


5+ To eale; to alluage. Spenſer. 
6. To modity ; to regulate. brown. 
QUA'LITY./. [gza/itas, Latin. ] | 
1. Nature relatively conſidered, Flocker. 
2. Property; accidental adjunR. , Bentley. 
3. Particular efficacy. Shalſpcaf e. 
4. Diſpoſition; temper. Shakſpeare. 
5. Virtue or vice. Dryden. 
6. Accompliſhment ; qualification. Clanerd. 
7. Character. Bacon. 
8. Comparative or relative rank. Tempe. 
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Rank; ſuperiority of birth or ſtation. &. 
10. Perioas of high rank. Pope. 

ALM. / [cpealm, Saxon. ] A ſudden tit 
of ſick neſi ; a ſudden ſeizure of fickly lan- 
guor. Calamy. 

QUA'LMISH. &. {from gzalm,} Seized with 
lickly languor. | Dryden. 

QUANDA'RY., Ve dirai je, French, 
Skinner. | A doubt: a difficulty. 

QUA'NTITIVE. a. [ quaziitivus, Lat.] Eſti- 
mable according to quantity. Digby. 

QUANTITY /-| quantiite, Fr. quantites, Lat.] 
1. That property of any thing which may be 
encreaſed or dimiaiſhed.- Cheyne, 
2. Any indeterminate weight or meaſure. 


3- Buik or weight. Dryden. 
4. A portion; à parts Shakſpeare. 
5. A large portioa. Arbuthnot. 


6. The meature of time in pronouncing a 
ſyllable. Holder. 
QUANTUM F. | Latia.] The quantity; the 
amount, Swift. 
QUA'RANTAIN. T [| auarantain; French. 
QUA'RANTINE The ſpace ol torty days, 
being the time which a ſhip, ſuſpected of in- 
ſection, is obliged to forbear intercourle or 


commerce. Swift, 
QUA'RREL. / {quere/le, French. ] 
1. A breach of concord. Hammond. 


2. A brawl ; a petty fight ; a ſcuffle. $5a4/. 
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3- Adiſpute z. a conteſt, Flæoter. 
4. A cauſe of debate. Fairfax. 
5. Something that gives a right to miſchief, 


repriſal, or action. Bacon. 
6. Objection; ill will. Friten. 
7. Any one peevith or malicious. S5akſp. 


8. | quadrella, Italian. ] An arrow with a 
tquare head. Camden. 
To QUA'RREL. v. ». [ querel{er, French. ] 


1. To debate ; to ſcutite ; to ſquabble. G. 
2. Lo fall into variance. Shakſpeare. 
3. To fight; to combat. Dryden. 


4. To find tault; to pick objeftions, Bramb. 
QUA'RRELLER. / He who quarrels. 
QUA'RRELOUS. a. | qaerel/eux, Fr.] Petu- 

lant; caſily provoked to eumity. Shatſpeares 
QUA'RRELSOME. . | {rom guarrel.] In- 

clined to brawls; cafily irritated; iraſcible; 
cholerick; petulant. L'Eftrange. 
QUA'KRELSOMELY. ad. Ia a quarreifome 
manner; petulanily ; cholerickly. 
QUA'RRELSOMENESS. /. [ from quarrels 
fame. ] Cholerickneſs; petulance. 
QUA'KRY. / [ quarre, French. ] 


1. A ſquare. Mortimer. 
2. | quadreax, Fr.] An arrow with a ſquare 
head. Sandys. 
3- Game flown at by a hawk.  Sandys. 


4. | quarriere, quarrel, Fr.] A ſtone mine; 
a place where they dig ſtoncs. Cleaveland. 
To QUA'RRY. v. x. |irom the noun. } Te 
rey upon: not in uſe. L' Eftrange. 
QUA'RRYMAN./. [quarry and man. } Ons 


_ who digs in a quarry. Wacdward. 
ART. / [quart, French. ] 
1. The tourth part; a quarter. Spenſer. 
2. The fourth part of a gallon- SHA. 


3. [quarte, French. ] The veſſel in which 
ſtrong drink is commonly retuled; Sap. 
QUA'RTAN. / [ febris quartanay Latin. ] 
The fourth day ague. | Brown. 
QUARTA'TION, / { from, gaartas, Latin. ] 
A chymical operation. Boyle, 
QUA'RTER. / { quart, guartier, French] 
1. A fourth part, Burnet. 
2. A region of the ſkies, as referred to the 
ſeaman's card. ; Addiſen. 
3. A particular region of a town or country. 
4- The place where ſoldiers, are lodged or 
ſtationed, Spe ctator. 
5. Proper ſtation. Milton. 
6. Remiſſion of life; mercy granted by a con- 
queror. Clarendon. 
7. Treatment ſhowa by an enemy. Collier. 
8. Friendſhip; amity: not ia ule. Shakp. 
9. A meaſure of eight buſhels. Afortimer. 
10. Falle guarter is a cleft or chink in a quare 
ter of a horſe's hoof trom top to bottom. 
Ts QUA'R TER. v. 4. | from. the neun. 
1. To divide inte four parts. Shakſpeare. 
2. To divide ; to break by force. Shakfp. 
3. To divide into diſtinct regions. Dryden. 
4. To ſtation or lodge foldiers. Dryden. 
5. To lodge; to fix in a temporary dwelling. 
6. To diet, Hudibrat. 
7. To beat as an appendage to the hereditary 
a : Pracuan. 
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| QUA'RTERAGE./. [from 4 A quar- 


teriy atlowance. | udibras. 
QUA'RTERDAY. / [quarter and day.] One 
of the jour days iu the year, on which rent 
or intereit is paid. Addiſon. 
QUA'KTERDECK. / [quarter and d-ct ] 
The ſhort upper deck. 
QUA'RTERLY. a. | from quarter. ] Contain- 
ing a fourth part. Holder. 
QUA'RTERLY, ad. Once in a quarter ofa year. 
QUA'RTERMASTER, /[ quarterandmafter . 
One who regulates che quarters of ſoldiers. Tat. 
QUA*RTEKN. / A gill, or the fourth part of 
a pint. 
QUA'RTE RSTAFF./. A ſtaff of defence. Dry. 
QUA'RTILE.F/. AnatpeRof the planets, when 
they are three figns or ninety degrees diſ- 
tant from each other. Harris. 
QUA*'RTO. / [quartus, Latin.] A book in 
which every ſheet, being twice doubled, 
makes four leaves. Watts. 
To 1 v. a. [ uaſſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To cruſh; to ſqueeze. Waller. 
2. To ſubdue ſuddenly. Roſcommen. 
3. Toannul; to nullify ; to make void. 
To QUASH. v. x. To be ſhaken with a noiſe. 
Kay. 
QUASH. / A pompion. , Ainſworth. 
QUA*TERCOUSINS, / Thoſe within the 
firſt four degrees of kindred ; friends. Skin, 
QUATE'RNARY. /. | quaternarizs, Latin. |] 
The number four. ; Boyle. 
QUATE'RNION. / [ quaternio, 9 The 
number four. - older. 
QUATE'RNITY. / [ quaternu:, 27 The 
number four. Own. 
QUA”TRAIN. V f quatrain, Fr.] A ſtanza of 
four lines rhyming alternately. Dryden. 
To QUA'VER. v. . [cyean, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ting with 
a tremulous voice. Bacon. 
2. To tremble ; to vibrate. Newton. 
A. / [ quai, French. ] A key; an artiti- 
cial bank to the fea or river, on which goods 
are conveniently unladen. 


g QUE'ACHY. a. Unſolid; unſound ; boggy 25 


not in uſe. ayton. 
EAN. J fcyean, Saxon. | A worthlels 
woman; generally a ſtrumper. Dryden. 
QUE'ASINESS./. [from queaſy. ] The fick- 
neſs of a nauſeated ſtomach. 
QUE'ASY. 3. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. Sick with nauſea. c Donne. 
2. Faſtidious ; ſqueamiſh. Dryden. 
3. Cauſing nauſcouſnets. Shakſpeare. 
To QUECK. v. . To ſhrink; to ſhow pain. Ba. 
QUEEN. /. fcpen, Saxon. ] 
1. The wife of a king. Shakſpeare. 
2. Awoman who is ſovereign of a kingdom. 
To QUEEN. v. x. To play the queen. Shak/p. 
QUEEN- APPLE. /. A ſpecies of apple. Mort. 
QUEE'NING. /. An apple. Mortimer. 
QUEER. @. Odd; ſtrange ; original; particu- 
lar. Spefator. 
EERLY. ad. Particularly ; oddly. 
QUEE'RNESS. / [tram queer. ] Oddneſs ; 
particularity, 


QUE 


QUE'EST. / [from tu, Latin. Skinner.) 
A ringdove; a kind o wild pigeon. 
To QUELL. v. a. [cyeilan, Saxon. ] To cruſh ; 
to !ubduc ; originally, to kill. Atterbrry. 
To QUELL. v. x. To die. Spenſer. 
4. . Murder : not in ufe. Shat/p. 
QUE'LLER. /.[ irom gue/l. ] One that cruſhes 
or fu'-dues. . Milton. 
QUE LQUECHGOSE. /. | French.] A rifle ; 
a kickſhaw, Donne. 
To QUEME. v. 3. [eye man, Sax. ] To pleaſe. 
70 QUENCH. v. 4. 
1. To extinguiſh fire. Sidney. 
2. To ſtill any paſſion or commotion, Shak, 
3+ To allay thirſt, South, 
4- To deftroy. Davies. 
To QUENCH. ». x. To cool; to grow cool. $4, 
QUE'NCHABLE. a. { from quench. ] That 
may be — 
——— ER. / [from gu#nch.] Extinguiſher, 
QUE'NCHLESS. a. [irom quench. | Unex- 
tinguiſhable. Craſbato. 
QUE'RELE. /. [querela, Latin; guerel/r, 
Fr.] A complaint to a court. Aylife. 
QUE'RENT. /. | querers, Latin. ] The com- 
plainant; the plaintiff. 
QUERIMO'NIOUS. a. | querimonia, Latin, ] 
Querulous ; complaining. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSLY. ad. Querulouſly ; 
with complaint. : Denham. 
QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS. / [ from guerims- 
— Complaining temper. 
QUE'RIST. / [trom guero, Latin. ] An in- 
— ; an aſker of queſtions. $wift. 
QUERN, / [ cpeonn, Saxon. ] A handmill. $4. 
QUE'RPO, /. [corrupted from exerpo, Span.] 
A dreſs cloſe to the body ; a waiſtcoat. Dry. 
QUE'RRY, for equerry. /. [cexyer, Fr.] A 
groom belonging to a prince, or one con- 
verſant in the king's ſtables, Bailey. 
QUE'RULOUS. a. | querulus, Lat.] Mourn- 
Ing ; habitually complaining. Hlawel. 
QUE'RULOUSLY. 24. In a complaining 
manner. Young. 
QUE'RULOUSNESS. / [ from querulous. ]Ha- 
bit or quality of complaining mournfully. 
QUE'RY. / [from quere, Latin.) A queſ- 
tion; an inquiry to be reſolved. Newton. 
To QUE'RY. v. a: [from the noun. ] To aſk 
queſtions. Pope. 
QUEST. /. [ quefte, French. 
. Search; act of ſeeking. 
2. An empanelled jury. 
3. Searchers. Collectively. Shakſpeare. 
4. Inquiry; examination. Shalſpeare. 
5. Requeſt ; deſire; ſolicitation. Herbert. 
To ES T. v. x. | queter, Fr.] To go in ſearch. 
QUE'STANT. /. | trom guefter, Fr.] Seeker; 
endeavourer after. Spenſer. 
QUE'STION. / C queſtion, French. ] 
1. Interrogatory ; any thing inquired. Bac. 


Mitltn. 
Shakſpeare. 


2. Inquiry; diſquiſition. Baron. 
3. A-diſpute ; a ſubject of debate. bn. 
4. Affair to be examined. wift. 
5. Doubt; controverſy ; diſpute, T/lot/ov. 
6. Judicial trial. Hooker, 


7. Examination by torture. e. 


- 


3 


au! 


8. State of being the ſubject of preſent in- 

quiry. Hooker. 

9. Endeavour; ſearch: not uſed. Sp. 
T7 QUE'STION. v. x. {from the noun. ] 

1. To inquire. Bacon. 

2. To debate by interrogatories. Shakſpeare. 
To QUE'STION, wv. a. | queftionner, Pr.] 

1. To examine one by queitions. 

2. To doubt; to be uncertain of. Prier. 

3. To have no confidence in; to mention as 

not to be truſted. South. 


QUE'STIONABLE. a. ¶ from 11 : 
Aer. 


1. Doubtful ; diſputable. N 
2. Suſpicious ; liable to ſuſpicion ; liable to 


ueſtion. | Sbalſpeare. 
QUE'STIONARY. a. | from queſtion. | Iu- 
quiring ; aſking queſtions. Pope. 


QUE'STIONABLENESS. /. { from gueftion. | 
The quality of being queſtionab e. 


UE'STIONER,/.[ tromguefion. Aninquirer. 


QUE'STIONLESS. ad. | irom queſtion. )"Cer- 
tainly ; without doubt; doubtieſs. 
QUE'STMAN. J Starter of lawſuits 
QUE'STMONG ER. or proſecutions. Bacon, 
QUE'STRIST. / [from gueſt. | Seeker; pur- 
ſuer. Shakſpeare. 
QUE'STUARY. 2. [from gueftas, Latin. 
Studious of profit. Brewn. 
QUIB./ A eat ; a hitter taunt. Ain/. 
QUI'BBLE. /. ¶irom guid/ibet, Lat.] A flight 
cavil; a low conceit depending on the found 
of words ; @ pun. Watts. 
To QUI'BBLE. v. . [ffom the noun ] To 
pun; to play on the ſound of words. L' Hr. 
QUI'BBLER. /. [from j,. A puntter. 
QUICK. a. | cpic, Saxon. ] 
r. Living ; not dead. x 
2. Swift ; nimble ; done with cclerity. Hooker. 
3. Speedy ; free from delay. Milton. 
4. Active; ſpritely ; ready. larendon. 
N e ad. Nimbly; ſpeedily; readily. O, at. 
QUICK. %, 00 
1. A live animal : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
2. The living fleth ; ſenſible parts. Sharp. 
3. Living plants. Moviimer. 
QUI'CKBEAM, or quickentree. /. A ſpecies 
of wild ath Mortimer. 
To QUI'CKEN. v. 2. | cpiccan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make alive. Pſalms. 
2. To haften; to accelerate. Hayward. 
3. To ſharpen; to actuate; to excite. South. 
To QUI'CKEN. v. x. 
1. To become alive: as, a woman quickens 
with child. Sandys. 
2. To move with activity. Pope. 
QUI'CKENER / { from quicken. ] 
1. One who makes alive. 
2. That which accelerates; that which ac- 
tuates. | Mae. 
QUI'CK GRASS. /. [quick and graſs; gramen 
caninum, Lat.] Dog-graſs. 
QUI'CKLIME. / {[calx viva, Latin; quick 


and line.] Lime uuquenched. Hill. 


QUTCKLY. ad. "ou quick.) Soon; ſpee- 


dily; without delay. Shakfpeare. 
QUI'CKNESS. / | from quick. ] 
1. Speed ; velocity; celerity, Sous b. 


Brown. 


South. * 


Common Prayer. 


aur 

2. Activity; briſkneſs. Norton. 
3. Keen lenfibility. Locke, 
4. Sharpneſs; pungency. _- Dryden. 
QUI'CKSAND. /. [quick and ſand.) Moving 


fand; unſolid ground. ryden. 


To QUI'CKSET. v. 2. [ quick and fet.} To 


plant with living plants. Tuer. 
QUI'CKSET. / fouick and fer. ] Living plant 
let to grow. ' Evelyn, 


QUI'CKSIGHTED. 2. | quick and gt.] 
Having a ſharp fight. Bentley. 
QUICKSI'GHTEDNESS. / {from ' quick- 
ſighted.) Sharpneſs of fight. oc te. 
QUI'CKSILVER. / [quick and fitver.] 
Quick/i/ver, called mercury by the chymiſts, 
is a naturally fluid mineral, aud the heavieſt 
of all known bodies next to gold, and is the 
more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure: it is 
wholly volatile in the fire, and may be driven 
up in vapour by a degree of heat very little 
greater than that of boiling water: it is the 
leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every imaller 
drop may be again divided bythe lighteſt touch 
into a multitude of others: the ancients all eſ- 
teemed quickfiiver a poiſon, nor was it brought 
into internal ule till about two hundred and 
twenty years ago, by ſhepherds, who ventured 
to give it their ſheep to kill worms, and as 
they received no hurt, it was ſoon concluded, 
that men might take it ſafely : - in time, the 
diggers in the mines, when theytougd-it crude, 
twailowed it in vaſt quantities, in order 80 fell 
it privately, when they had voided d by 
ftool : but the muvers ſeldom follow their c- 
cupation above tour years, and the artificers, 
who have much dealing in it, are generally 
ſeized with paralytick diſorders. Hill. 
QUI'CKSILVERED. 4. { from quietftver.] 
Overlaid with quickfilver. Newton. 
QUPDAM. , ¶ Latin. ] Somebody. Spenſer. 
QUI'DDANY. / | 2uidden, Germ. a quince.] 
Marmalade ; contection of quinces made 
with lugar. 
QUFDDIT. / A ſubtilty; an equivocation. & 
QUI'DDITY. , | quidditas, low Latin. ] 'Y 
1. Eflence; that which 13a proper anſwer tothe 
queition, quid eff ? a ſcholaſtick term. Hug. 


2. A triflizg nicety; a cavil. Camden. 
QUIE'SCENCE. /. | irom guiefeo, Lat.] Reſt ; 
repoſe. Glanville, 


QUIE'SCENTT. 42. [ quieſcent, Lat.] Reſting; 
not being in motion; not movent; lying at 
repaſe. a Halter: 

QUIET. @. [ quiet, French; quietur, Latin, ] 
1 Still; free from diſturbaace. Spenſer. 
2. Peaceable ; not turbulent. Peter, 
3. Still; not in motion. Judges. 
4. Smooth ; not ruffled. Shakjpeare,. 

QUIET. /. | gaies, Lat.] Reſt ; repoſe; trau- 

uillity ; peace; ſtilineſs. Hughes, 

To QUIET. wv: a. [trom the noun. ] 

I. Yo calm; to = to pacify; to put to 
rett. * 
2. To ſtill. Locke. 


QUIETER. /. {from guiet.] The perſon or 
thing that quiets. | 


QU TRIS . J Tranquiliity of mind. Temple 
u 
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QUIETLY, ag. from quiet. } 

I. Calmly;.without vioient emotion, Tayler. 
A. Peaceably ; without offc ace. Bacen. 
3. At reſt 5 without agitation, 
QUI'ETNESS. , { irom it.] 

1. Cog licks ot temper. 

2. Peace ; tranquillity. Hayward. 
- 3. Stilineſs; calmnels. Reynolds, 
QUIETSOME. a. [from qzier.] Caim; ill; 

undiſturbed : not in uſe. Spenſer. 

QUIVEFUDE. / [| quietade, Fr. from quiet. | 

Reſt ; repole ; tranquillity. Motten. 
QUILL. / 

I. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, 

of which pens are made. Bacon. 

a. The inſtrument of writing. Garth. 

3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. Arb6athnor. 

4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 

Spenſer. 

5: The inſtrument with which muſicians 

rike their ſtrings. Dryden. 
QUI'LLET: / [ q#i4/ibet, Latin, ] Subtilty ; 
nicety ; fraudulent diſtinction. Digby. 
QUILT. / [Act, Dutch.) A cover made by 
ſtitching one cloth over another with ſome 
ſoft ſubſtance between thegp. Pope. 
To QUILT. 8 drag To ſtuch 
one cloth up 0 wich jomething loft 
between them. Spenſer. 
QUI'NARY. 2. [ quinarizs,: Lat.] Conſiſting 


of five. Soyle. 
CE. / [quidden, German. } 

he tree. Miller. 

The fruit. Prac ham. 


UIMCH. v.n. To ſtir; to flounce as in 
retentment of pain. Spenſer. 
QUINCU'NCIAL. @. { from quincunx. | Hav- 
ing hg lar m of 'a quiucunx. ff 
RUZNCUNY. / | Latin, ] Quincanx order is 
a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally in a 
Iquate, conſiſting of five woes, one at each 
corner, aud a faith in the middle; which dif- 
poſition, repeated again and again, forms a 
egular grove, wood, or wiiderncts. 
INQUAGE'SIMA./.| Latin] Quingua- 
elm Sunday, ſo called, becaule it is the fif- 
tieth day betore Eaſter, reckoued by whole 
numbers; ſhrove-ſunday. 


QUINQUA'NGULAR. 4. [ quinque 2nd a. 


wlus, Lat.] Having five corners. Foodward. 
ob NQUARTI'CULAR. &, | quingue and ar- 
ticulus, Lat. | Conſiſtng ot ave articles. Sand. 
QUIUNQUEFID. a. | quingque and find, Lat.] 
_ Cloven io five. 
e EFO'LIATED. &@.{ quingue and fe- 
int, Latin. ] Having tive leaves. 
QUINQUE'NNIAL. @.| qzuinguennis, La ] Laſt- 
ing live years; happeniiig once in five years. 
QUINSY. JF. | corrupt<d from /puinancy.) A 
tumid inflammation in the throat, Dryden. 
QUINT. /. [ quiz, Fr.] A ſet of tive. Had. 
QUENTAIN. / [ quintaiz, Fr.] A poſt with a 
turning top. See Qu1xTiN., ANbatſprare. 
QUINTA L. J. | centupondium, Lat. | A hun- 
dred weight to weigh with. 
QUINTE'SSENCE, / [quinta effentia, Lat. 
J. A filth being, | ee 


Siducy. 


nay. 2 


ul 


2. Au extract from any thing, containing all 
its virtues in a ſmall quantity. Boyle. 
QUINT ESSE'NTIAL. a. { from promos] 
Conhiting of quinteſlence. Hakewill. 
QUUNTIN. / Au. upright poſt, on the top of 
which a crois poſt turned upon a pin; at one 
end of the crols poſt was a broad board, and 
at the other a heavy ſand bag ; the play was 
to ride againſt the broad end with a lance, and 
pats by before the ſand bag ſhould ftrike the 
tilter on the back. Ben Fonſon. 
QUI'NTUPLE. {[quintzplus, Lat.] F ivefold. 
QUIP. / A ſharpjeit; ataunt; a ſarcaſm. Milt. 
7 QP. v. a. To rally with bitter ſarcaſms. 
QUIRE. , (cut, French; choro, Italian. ] 
1. A body of fingers; a chorus. Shakſpeare. 
2. The part of the church where the ſervice 
is ſung. ; Cleaveland. 
3. [cabier, Fr.] A bundle of paper conſiſting 
of twenty-tour theets. 
To QUIRE. v. x. [trom the noun. ] To ſing 
in concert. Shakſpeare. 
QUI'RISTER. / [from quire. ] Choritter ; 
one who {ings in concert, generally in divine 


ſervice. Thomſon. 
QUIRK. / 

1. Quick ſtroke; ſharp fit, Shakſheare. 

2. Smart taunt. e nh 

3- Slight conceit. Watts. 


4. Subtiity; nicety; artful diſtinction. L. Ep. 

5. Loole light tune. PDaope. 
To QUIT. v. a. part. paſſ. quit ; pret. 1 t 

or guitted, | quiter, Freach. ]' 

1. To diicharge an obligation; to make even. 


| Denham. 
2. To ſet free. Tayler. 
To carry through; to diſcharge ; to per- 
lor m. 6 24 ict. 
4. Lo clear himſelf of an affair; Miiter. 
* To repay ; to. requite. Shakſprave. 
6. To vacate obligations, Ben fenen. 


4 5. 
7. lo pay any obligation; to cleara debt; to 
be tantaruount, : 


Temple. 
8. To aholve; to acquit. ' Fairfax. 
9. To Pay- Fairy WT. 


10. To abandon; to forſake/ Ben Jonſon. 
11. To reſigu ; to give up. ö Frier. 
QUI'TCHCRASS. F. [eyice, Saxon. ] Dog - 

grals. Mortimer, 


QUITE. ad Completely ; perſectly. He her. 


'QUI'TRENT, 7. [ geit aud rent. | Smali rent 


relerved. Temple. 
QUITS. inter. [ from quir. ] An exclamation 
uſed wheu any thing is repaid and the partics 
become even. 
QUI'TTANCE. {. | quitance, French. 
1. Ditcharge from a debt or obligation ; an 
acquittance. Shakſbeare. 
2. Recompenſe; return; re payment. Shakfp. 
To QTTANCE. v. a. [from the nous. | To 
re-p3%; to recompence: not uſed. Sbak/, 
QUI'TTER, / A deliverer. Ainſworth. 
QUITTERBONE. /. A hard round iwelling 
upon the coronet, between the heel and the 
quarter. Farrier's Dit. 
QUI'VER. / Feeuvrir, French, to cover. I A 
cale or iheath tor arrow. Spenſer, 


QUO 
QUIVER. a. Nimble; active: not uſed. Sb. 
Zo QUIVER. v. . 


- 1. To quake; to play with a tremulous 
motion. Gay 


2. To ſhiver; to ſhudder. Sidney. 
QUIF'VERED. . {from quiver. ] 
1. Furniſhed with a quiver. Milton. 


2. Sheathed as in a quiver. ' Pope. 
Tc QUOB. v. . To move as the embryo does 
in the womb. A low word. 
QUO'DLIBET. . (Latin. ] A nice point; 
2 ſubtilty. Prior. 
QUODLIBETA'RIAN. Y [quedlibet, Lat.] 
. One who talks or diſputes on any ſubject. 
QUODLIBE'TICAL. a. | quod/ibet, Latin.] 
Not reſtrained to a particular ſubject. 
OI. / [ coeffe, French.] | 
1. Any cap with which the head is covered. 
See Corr.  Shakſpeare. 
2. The cap of a ſerjeant at law. 


To QUOIE. v. n. [coeffer, French. ] To cap; 


to dreſs with a headdreſs. Addiſon. 
QUO'IFFURE.#.[ coeffure, Ft.] Headdreſs. Ad. 
UOIL. / See Corr. 
. — V [coin, Fr.] Corner. 
QUOIT. / | coete, Dutch. 
1. Something thrown to a great diſtance to a 
certain point. Arbuthnet. 
2. The diſcus of the ancients is ſometimes 
called in Engliſh gzoit, but improperly. 


Sandys. 


n 


ao 
To QUOIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To tho 

quoits ; to play at quoits. Dryden. 
To QUOIT. v. a. To throw. Shalſpeare. 
QUO NDAM.|[ Lat. Having been formerly. Sb. 


TE The pret. of quake : obſolete. Spenſ. 
2 


RUM. [| Latin. ] A bench of juitices ; 
fuch a number of any officers as is ſufficient 
to do buſineſs. J N 
UO TA. %. xs, Latin.} A 1 a 

by * 4 — to each. Addiſon. 
QUOTA'TION. / {from quote.] 
1. The act of quoting ; citation. 
2. Paflage adduced out of an author as evi- 
dence or illuſtration. Locke. 


' To QUOTE. v. a. [quoter, Fr.] To cite an au- 


thor; to adduce the words of another. Whitg. 
QUO'TER. / [from quore.} Citer; he that 
quotes. Atterbury. 
QUOTH. werb imperfe&. [cpoSan, Saxon. ] 
Queth I, fay I or faid I; guerh be, ſays he 
or faid he. Hudibras. 
QUOTUTDIAN. a. | quotidien, Fr. quotidiangs, 
Lat.] Daily; happening every day. Denne. 
QUOTT'DIAN. /. | febris quetidiana, Latin. ] 
A quotidian fever; a fever which returns 
every day. Shakſpeare. 


QUO'TIENT, A Lat.] In arithme- 
tick, is the number produced by the divi- 
nion of the two given numbers, the one by 

Cocker, 


the other. 


R. 


RAC 


Is called the canine letter, becauſe it is 
uttered with ſome reſemblance to the 
growl or fnarl of a cur: it has one conſtant 
lound in Engliſh ; as, red, roſe, more, muri- 
- atick ; in words derived from the Greek it 
is followed by an , as in rhap/ody, 
To RA'BATE. v. v. | rabattre, Fr.] In falcon- 
ry, to recover a hawk to the fiſt again. Ainſw. 
To RA'BBET, v. a. [rabatre, Fr.] To pare 
down pieces of wood 1o as to fit one another. 
Moxon. 
RA'BBET. / [from the verb.] A joint made 
by paring two pieces ſo that they wrap over 
one another, Moxon. 
RA'BBI. J. A doctor among the Jews. 
KRA'BBIN, Matthew. Camden. 
' RA'BBIT, / ¶ robbekin, Dutch, ] A furry ani- 
mal that lives on plants, and burrows in the 
ground. Shatſpeare. 
RA'BBLE. /. [ rabula, Latin. ] A tumultuous 
crowd; an affembly of low people. Raleigh. 
 RA'BBLEMENT,. /. [from rab. Crowd; 
tumultuous afſembly of mean people. Sper/er. 
RA BID. a. [ rabidus, Lat.] Fierce ; furious; 
mad. 
RA'BINET #.A kind of ſmaller ordnance. Ain/. 
RACE. / | race, Fr. from radies, Latin.] 
I. A mil aſcending. ; 


RAC 


2. Family deſcending. Milton. 
3. A generation; a collective family. Shakfp. 
4. A particular breed. Milton. 
$.Racs of ginger. A root or ſprig of ginger. 
6. A particular ſtrength or taſte of wine. Te 
7. Can, Ilan. } Conteft in running. MI 
8. Courſe on the feet. Bacon. 
9. Progreſs ; courſe. Mitten, 
to. Train; procefs. Milton. 


RA CEHORSE. / [ race and berſe.] Horſe 


bred to run for prizes. Addiſon. 

RACEMA'TION. 7. [ racemes, Lat.] Clutter, 
like that of grapes. Rrown. 

RACEMI'FEROUS. 2. {[racemus and fero, 
Lat.] Bearing cluſters. 

RACER. / (rom race ] Runner; one that 
contends in ſpeed. Dorſet. 

RA'CINESS. / [from racy. ] The quality of 
being racy. 

RACK | racke, Dut. from racken, to ſtreteh.] 
1. An engine to torture, Taylor. 
2. Torture ; extreme pain. Temple. 
3. Any inftrument by which extenſion ts 
performed. Wilkins. 
4. A diſtaff: commonly ſpoken and written 


rock. Dryden. 
5. The clouds as they are driven by the 
wind, Shakſpeare, 


Uuz 
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RAD 


6. fracea, Iſlandick, hinges or joints.) A 
neck of mutton cut for the table. 
7. Agrate; the grate on which bacon is laid. 
8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed 
for cattle. Mortimer. 
9. Arrack ; a ſpirituous liquor. 
To RACK. v.. | from the noun. ] To ſtream 
as clouds beſore the wind. Shakſpeare. 
To RACK. v. a. {from the noun. } 


1, To torment by the rack. Dryden. 
2. To torment; td haraſs, ilton. 
3. To haraſs by exaction. Spenſer. 


4. Toſcrew; to force to performance. Tillo!/. 
5. To ſtretch; to extend. Shakſpeare. 
6. Todefecate; to draw off from the lees. Ba. 
RACK-RENT. /. [rack and rent. ] Rent 
raiſed to the uttermoſt. _ 
RACK-RENTER. / (act and man ne 
who pays the uttermoſt reat. 
RA'CKET. /. 
1. An irregular clattering noiſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. A confuſed talk, in burleſque language. Sw. 
3. The inftrument with which players ſtrike 
the ball. 78 . 
RA C KING. / Racking pace of a horſe is the 
ſame as an amble, only that it is a fwifter 
time and a ſhorter tread. Farrier's Di. 
RA'CKOON. V A New England animal, like 
a badger, having a tail like a fox, being 
clothed with a thick and deep fur. Bailey. 
RA'CY. 3. Strong; flavourous; Go of the 
io. | ewley. 
RAD. The old pret. of read. Spenſer. 
"RAD, red, and red, differing only in dialect, 
fignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful or ſkiltul 
incounſel; Ethelred, a noble counſellor. Gi 
RA'DDOCK, or ruddock, /. A bird; the red- 
breaſt. Shakſpeare. 
RA'DIANCE. ? / [radiare, Lat.] Sparkling 
RA'DIANCY. luſtre ; glitter. Brown. 
RA'DIANT. a. [ radians, Latin. ] Shining; 
brightly ſparkling; emittiug rays. Milton. 
To RA'DIATE. v. . [ radio, Lat.] To emit 
rays; to thine ; to {parkle. Boyle. 
*RA'DIATED. a. [ radiatus, Latin. ] Adorned 
with rays. Addiſon. 
RADIA'TION. / [radiatio, Latin. ] 
1. Beamy luſtre ; emiiſion of rays. Bacon. 
2. Emiſſion from a centre every way. Bacon. 
RA'DICAL. a. { radical, French. ] 
1. Primitive ; original. 
2. Implanted by nature. 
3. Serving to origination. 
RADICA'LITY. / [from radical.) Origina- 
tion. Brown. 
RA'DICALLY. ad. | from radical. ] Origi- 
nally 3 primitively, Prior. 
RA'DICALNESS. / [from radical. ] The 
ſtate of being radical. 
To RA'DICATE. v.e.[radicatus, Latin.] To 
root; to plant deeply and firmly. Hammeond. 
RADICA'TION, / { trom ragicate.) The act 


ocke. 


Bentley, 
Wilkins. 


of taking root and fixing deep. Hammond. 
* RA'DICLE-/. [ radicule, Fr. That part ot a 
ſeed which forms the root. Quincy. 


RA'DISH. / [navic, Saxon, ] A root com- 
monly eaten raw. | 


Miller.. 


RAI 
RADIUS. /. ¶ Latin. 
1. The ſemidiameter of a circle. 

2. A bone of the fore arm, which accome 
panies the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt. 
To RAFF. v.a. To ſweep; to huddle ; to 
take haſtily without diſtinction. Carew. 
To RA'FFLE. v. a. [raffler, to ſnatch, Fr.] 

To caſt dice for a prize. Tatler. 
RA'FFLE./. [ raffle, Fr.] A ſpecies of game or 

lottery, in which many ſtake a ſmall part of 
the value of ſome fingle thing, in conſidera- 
tion of a chance to gain it. Arbutbnot. 
RAFT, / A frame or float made by laying 
pieces of timber croſs each other. Shakſpeare, 
RAFT. part. pal. of af. Torn; rent. Sp. 
RA'FTER. / [napren, Sax. rafter, Dutch.) 
The ſecondary timbers of the houſe ; the tim- 
bers which are let into the great beam. Donne, 
RA'FTERED. a. [from rafter. } Built with 
rafters. Pape. 
RAG. /. [hnacode, torn, Saxon.) | 
2. A piece of cloth torn from the reſt; a 


tatter. Milton. 
2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out 
clothes. Sandys. 
3. A fragment of dreſs. Hudibras. 


RAGAMU'FFIN. /. A paltry mean fellow. 
RAGE. / [ rage, French.] 
1. Violent anger; vehement fury. Shak/peare. 
2. Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing 


painful. Bacon. 
3. Enthuſiaſm ; rapture, Cowley. 
4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence of mind. Pope, 


Te RAGE. v. . | from the noun. ] 
1. To be in fury ; to be heated with exceſ- 
ſive anger. Milton, 
2. To ravage ; to exerciſe fury. Muller. 
3. To act with miſchievous impetuofity. Mil. 
RA'GEFUL. 4. {rage and full.] Furious; 


violent. Hammond, 
RA'GGED. a. [ from rag. ] 1 
1. Rent into tatters. Arbuthnot. 


2. Uneven; conſiſting of parts almoſt diſ- 


united. ; Sbakſpeare. 
3. Dreſſed in tatters. Dryden. 
4. Rugged ; not ſmooth. L Eftrange. 


RA'GGEDNESS. /. | from ragged. | State of 
being dreſſed in tatters. Shakſpeare. 

RA'GINGLY. ad. {from raging.] With ve- 
hement fury. | 

RA'GMAN, /. [ rag and man.) One who deals 
in rags. 

RA'GOUT. /. | French. ] Meat ftewed and 
highly ſeaſoned, Addiſon. 

RA'GSTONE. /. [ rag and fore. 
1. A ſtone ſo named trom its breaking in a 
ragged manner. Wiedward. 
2. The ftone with which they ſmooth the 
edge of a tool new ground and left ragged. 

RA'GWORT.{.[ rag and wert.] A plant. Mill. 

RAIL. /. | riege!, German.) 
1. A crols beam fixed at the ends in two up- 
right poſts. Mexx. 
2. A ſeries of poſts connected with beams, 
by which any thing is encloſed. Bacon. 
3- A kind of bird, Carew. 
4. A woman's upper garment. 


RAI 
D RAIL. . a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To enclofe with rails. Addiſon. 
2. To range in a line. Baton. 
To RAIL. v. . | railler, Fr. ] To uſe infolent 
and reproachful language ; to ſpeak to, or 
to mention in opprobrious terms. Shakfp. 
RAI'LER. / [from ra#/.] One who inſults or 
defames by opprobrious language. Scuth. 
RAI'“LLERKV. /. [raillerie, Fr.] Slight ſatire; 
ſatirical merriment. Ben Jonſon 
RALMENT./. Veſture; veſtment; clothes; 
dreſs ; garment. Sidney. 
To RAIN. v. n, {pentan, Sax. regenen, Dur. ] 
1. To fall in drops from the clouds. Locke, 
2. To fall as rain. Milton. 
3. It Raitxs. The water falls from the 
clouds. Shakfpeare. 
To RAIN. „. 4. To pour down as rain. Shak/. 
RAIN. / [hen, Saxon.) The moiſture that 
falls ſrom the clouds. Waller. 
RAINBOW. / [rein and Z.] The iris; 
the ſemicircle of various colours which ap- 
ears in ſhowery weather. Newton. 
RA'INDEER. {| tnanan, Sax. ranger, Lat.] 
A deer with large horns, which, in the north- 
ern regions, draws fledges through the ſnow. 
RAT'NINESS. / [ from rainy. ] The ſtate of 
being ſhowery. 
' RAUN-WATER. /. Water not taken from 
ſprings, but falling from the clouds. Mortimer. 
RAI'NY, a. [ from rain.) Showery; wet. $5. 
To RAISE. v. a. | reifer, Daniſh. | 


To advance; to promote; to prefer. Car. 


Milton. 
10. To excite to war or tumult. Shakſp. 
11. Torouſe ; to ſtir up. 56. 
12. To give beginning of importance to: as, 
he raiſed the family. _ 
13. To bring into being. Milton. 
14. To call into view from the ſtate of ſepa- 


To excite ; to put in action. 


rate ſpirits. Sandys. 
15. To bring from death to life. Romans. 
16. To occaſion; to begin. Brown. 
17. To ſet up ; to utter loudly. Dryden. 


18. 
19. 


To collect; to obtain a certain ſum. Gay. 

To collect; to aſſemble; to levy. Millon. 
20. To give riſe to. Milton. 

21. To procure to be bred or propagated: as, 
be raiſed ſheep. 

22. ToRaiss paſte. To form paſte into pies 
without a dith. Spect᷑ator. 

RAI'SER. /. [from raiſe. ] He that raiſes. Tay/. 

RAI'SIN. / { racemars, Lat. raifin, Fr.] Raifins 
are the fruit of the vine ſuffered to remain on 


the tree till pertectly ripened, and then dried: 


grapes of every kind, preſerved in this man- 
ner, are called rai/ins; hut thoſe dried in the 
' Tun are much ſweeter and pleaſanter than 
thoſe dried in ovens, * Hill, 


1. To lift; to heave. Pope. 

2. To ſet upright: as, be raiſed a ma 

3. To erect; to build up. Jabra. 

4. To exalt to a ſtate more great or illuitrious. 

Bacon. 

5. To amplify; to enlarge. ORC 

6. To increaſe in curreat value. Temple, 

7. To elevate; to exalt. Prior. 

* 

9. 


RAM 


RAKE. / [ hace, Saxon; racche, Dutch. 
1. An initrument with teeth, by which the 
ground is divided, or light bodies are ga- 
thered up. | Dryden. 
2, | reke/, Dutch, a worthleſs cur dog ] A 
loote, diforderly, vitious, wild, gay, thoughts 
leſs fellow; a man addicted to pleaſure. Pope. 

To RAKE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To gather with a rake. May. 
2. To clear with a. rake. Tbemſan. 
3. To draw together by violence. | Hacker. 


4. To ſcour; to fearch with eager and vehe- 


ment diligence. Swift. 

5. To heap together and cover. Surkling. 
To RAKE. v. x. 

1. To ſearch; to grope. South, 

2. To paſs with violence. Sidney. 


RA'KEHELL. /. [rake and Beil.] A wild, 
worthleſs, diſſolute, debauched, forryfellow.Sp 
RA'KEHELLY. a. {from ratebell.] Wild ; 
diſſolute. Ben Fanſone 

RA'KER. / [from rate.] One that rakes, 

RA'KISH. @. [from rate. ] Looſe; lewd g; 
diffolute. Cariſſa. 

To RA'LLY. v. 4. [ rallier, French. ] 

1. To put diſordered or diſperſed forces into 
order, Atterbuty. 
2. [railler, Fr.] To treat with flight con- 
tempt ;to treat with ſatirical merriment. Add. 

To RA'LLY. v. n. | 
1. To come together in a'hurry. Tegen. 
2. To come again into order.. Dryden. 
3. To exerciſe fatirical merriment. i 

RAM. / mam, Saxon; ram, Dutch. 

1. A male ſheep; a tup. Peacham. 

2. Aries, the veraal ſign. Creech. 
3. An inftrument with an iron head to batter 
walls. Shak/peat 

To RAM v. 4. n 

1. To drive with violence, as with a batter- 

ing ram. Bacon. 

2. To till with any thing driven hard toge= 

ther. Hayward. 

A'MAGE: /. [ from ramus, Latin.] Branches 
of trees. | | 

To RA'MBLE. v. x. | rammelen, Dutch.] To 
rove loolely and irregularly; to wander: Locle. 

RA'MBLE. /. | from the verb.] Wandering ; 
irregular excurſion. Swift. 

RA'MBLER.F. Rover; wanderer. L' Efrange. 

RA'MBOOZE:? /. A drink made of wine, 

RA'MBUSE. ale, eggs, and ſugar. Bailty. 

= MENTS. / | ramanta, Latin. ] Scrapingsz 

avings. 

RAMIFICA'TION. / [ ramifieation, Fr.] 
1. Diviſion or ſeparation into branches; the 
act of branching out. Hale. 
2. Sreall branches. Arbuthnet. 

To RA'MIFY. v. a. [ ramifier, Fr.] To ſepa- 


R 


rate into branches. Boyle. 
To RA'MIFY. v. n. To be parted into 
branches, 


Ardbuthmot, 
RA'MMER. -/. from ram. 
1. An inftrument with which any thing is 
driven hard. „ Mexx. 
2. The ſtick with which the charge is torced 
+ ito" the gun: . — Wiſeman, 
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2. Virulence; corruption. 


RAN 


RA'MMISH. a. [ from ram. ] Strong ſcented; 
RA*'MOUS. a. [from ramus, Latin. | Branchy ; 
conſiſting of branches. Newton. 
To RAMP. v. „. [ramper, French.) 
1. To leap with violence. Spenſer. 
2. To climb as a plant. Ray. 
RAMP. / [from the verb.] Leap; ſpring. Milt. 
RAMPA'LLIAN, / A mean wretch. Shak/p. 
RA'MPANCY. /. [from rampant.] Preva- 
lence ; exuberance. Seth. 
RA'MPANT, a. [rampant, French. ] 
1. Exuberant; overgrowing reſtraint, South. 
2. {In heraldry.) Rampant is when the lion 
is reared up in the eſcutcheen, as it were 
ready to combat with his enemy. Peacham. 
To RA'MPART.? v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To 
To RA'MPIRE. ö fortify with ramparts. Hay. 


RAMPIRE. JS. [rempart, French. ] 
1. The platform of the wall behind the pa- 
_ Tapet, ö 
2. The wall round forti fied places. S 
RA'MPION. J [rapunculus.] A plant. Mort. 
RA'MSONS. /. An herb. Ainſwortb. 
RAN. The preterit of run. 
To RANCH. v. a. { from wrench.) To ſprain ; 
to injure with violent contortion. rarth. 
RA'NCID. a. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong ſcented. 
Arbuthnot. 


RANCIDNESS. /. [from rancid.] Strong 


RANCTDITY, ſcent, as of old oil. 


RA'NCOROUS. a. [from rancowr.) Malignant; 


malicious; ſpiteful in the utmait degree. . 
RANCOUR. / [rancoeur, old French. ] 
1. Iuveterate malignity; malice; ſtedfaſt im- 
placability ; ſtanding hate. Spenſer. 
| Shakſpeare. 
RAND. / 7 _ Border ; ſeam, 
RANDOM. / Landen, Fr.] Want of direc- 
tion; want of rule or method; chance; ha- 
zard; roving motion. Milton. 
RA'NDOM. . Done by chance; roving with- 
out direction. Ns 
RANG. The preterit of ring. 
To RANGE. b. a. Cranger, French. ] 
1. To place in order; to put in ranks. Claren. 


2. To rove over. Gay. 
To RANGE. v. . 

1. To rove at large. Milton. 

2. To be placed in order. Shakſpeare. 


3. To lie in a particular direction. Drayton. 
RANGE. / [ rangee, French. | 
. 1. A rank; any thing placed in a line. Newt. 


2. A claſs; an order. Hale. 
3- Excurſion ; wandering. South. 
4 Room for excurſion. Addiſcn. 


5. Compaſs taken in by any thing excurſive, 
P 


extended, or ranked in order. e 
C. Step of a ladder. Clarendon, 
7. A kitchen grate. Spenſer. 


RANGER. / [from range.] 
1. One chat ranges; a rover; a robber, Spen/. 
2. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 
3. An officer who tends the game of a foreſt. 


RANK. 3. [panc, Saxon. } 


1. High growing; ſtrong; luxuriant. Sper/. 
2, Froitt ul ; bearing rong plants. Sandy?, 


Dryden. 


\ 


RAP 


3. [rancidus, L.] Strong ſcented; ranc id. S. 


4- High taſted ; ſtrong in quality. Rax 
5. Rampant; highgrown. Shakſpeare. 
6. Grofs; coarſe. Swift. 


- 7. The iron of a plane is ſet rank, when its 
edge ſtands ſo flat below the ſole of the plane, 
that it will take off a thick ſhaving. Moxon, 

RANK. / [ range, French.] 

1. Line of men placed abreaſt. Shakſpeare, 
2. A row. | Milten. 
3- Range of ſubordination. Locke, 
4. Claſs; order. Atterbury. 

5. Degree of dignity or excellence. Addiſon. 
6. Dignity; high place: as, be ir a man of rank. 

To RANK. v. a. [ ranger, French. ] 

1. To place abreaſt. Milton. 

2. To range in any particular claſs. Shakſp. 
3. To arrange methodically. Milton 
Tec RANK. wv. . To be ranged ; tobe placed. 
Tate. 

Te RA'NKLE. v. #. [from rank.] To teſter; 
to breed corruption ; to be inflamed in body 
or mind. Sandy. 


RA'NKLY, ad. | from rand. ] Coarſely; groſſ- 


ly. ; Shakſpearc. 
RA'NKNESS. /. [from rank, ] Exuberance ; 


ſuperfluity of growth. Shakſpeare; 
RA'NNY. /. The ſhrewmouſe. Brown. 
To RA'NSACK. v. a. {| nan, Saxon, and faka, 

Swediſh, to ſearch tor or ſeiae.] 

1. To plunder ; to pillage. Dryden, 

2. To ſearch narrowly. Wwodwearf. 

3. To violate; to ie: Spenſcr. 


RA'NSOME./. [rangon, Fr. ] Price paid for re- 
demption from captivity or puniſhment. T://. 
To RANSOME. v. a. NS Fr.] To 


redeem from captivity or puniſhment. M. 
RA'NSOMELESS. a, [ from ranſame. } Free 
from ranſome. Shakſpear-. 


RA'NSOMER. /. [from ranſome.] Ove that 
redeems. 
To RANT. v. . [rangen, Dutch.] To rave 
in violent or high ſounding language. Shak. 
RANT. /. [from the verb.] High ſounding 
language. Granville. 
RA'NTER. / {from rant. ] A ranting fellow. 
RA'NTIPOLE, +. Wild; roving; rakiſb.Corg. 
To RA'NTIPOLE. . x. To run about wildly. 
A low word. Arbathnc:. 
RANULA. . | Lat] A ſoft ſwelling, pollefl- 
ing the ſalivals under the tongue. WFiſemar:. 
RANU'NCULUS. / Crowfqot. Mertimer. 
Ta RAP. v. x. [hhæppan, Saxon.) 
1. To ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow. Prisy. 
2. ToRar ont. To utter with haſty violence. 
Addiſon. 
To Rar. v. a. [ from rapio extra fe, Latin, ] 


1. To affect with rapture ; to ſtrike with ec- 
ſtacy ; to hurry out of himſelf, Pope. 
2. To ſnatch away. Milton. 
3. To ſeize by violence. Drayton. 


4. To exchange; to truck. A low word. 
To RAP and rend. To ſeize by violence, Fiud. 
RAP. /. | from the verb.] A quick ſmart 

blow. Arbuthn:t. 
RAPA'CIOUS. a. [ rapace, Fr. rapax, Lai. } 

Given to plunder; feizing by violence. Papr. 


RAR 


RAPA'CIOUSLY. ad. [from rapacious.] By 
rapine ; by violent robbery. 
RAPA'CLOUSNESS. / (from rapacious.] 
The quality of being rapacious. 
RAPA'CITY. / Crapaciti, Fr, rapacitas, 
Lat.] Additednets to plunder ; exerciſe of 
plunder ; ravenouſneſs. Sprat. 
RAPE. /. [ raptus, Latin. ] 
1. Violent defloration of chaſtity,  Shat/p. 
2. Privation;; act of taking away. Chapman, 
3- Something ſnatched away. Sandys. 
4. Fruit plucked from the cluſter. Ray. 
5- A diviſion of a county ; a hundred. 
6. A plant, from the feed of which oil is ex- 
preſſed. 
RAPID. [rapide, Fr.] Quick; ſwift. Dryd. 
RAPFDITY./. [ rapidite, French. | Celerity ; 
velocity; | fwiftnets. Addifor. 
RA'PIDLY. ad. | from rapid. ] Swiftiy; with 
quick motion. 
RA'PIDNESS. / [from rapid.] Celerity ; 
ſwiftneſs. 
RA'PLIER. / | rapiere, Fr.] A ſmall ſword 
ufed only in thrutting. Pope. 
RA'PIER- FISH. /. The ſwordfiſh. Grew. 
RA'PINE./. | rapina, Latin. 
1. The act ot plundering. King Charles. 
2. Violence; lorce. Milton. 
RA'PPER. {ftrom rap. } One who ſtrikes: 
RA'PPORT. / [ rappar, French. } Relation; 
reference: not uted. Temple. 
To RAPT. v. x. To raviſh; to put in eeſtacy. 
RAPT. { | from rap. } A rrance; an ecſtacy. 
RA'PTURE.F. 
1. Violent leizure. Chapman. 
2, Ecitacy ; tranſport ;- violence ot avy plea- 
ling pathon, Adaiſen. 
3. Rapidity ; haſte. Milton. 
RA'PTURED. a. | from rapture. } Raviſhed ; 
tranſported. A bad word. Thom fon. 
RA'PTUROUS. a.{ from rapture. Ecttatick ; 


tranſporting. | Collier. 
RARE. a. | ravxs, Latin. 
1. Scarce ; uncommon. Shakſpeare, 


2. Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a 
degree ſeldom found. Cowley, 
J. Thinly ſcattered. „Milian. 
4. Thin; ſubtile 5 not denſe. Nec. 
5. Raw: Net fully ſubdued by the fire. Oryd. 
RA'REESHOW. /. [rare and h A ſhow- 
carried in a box. Gay. 
RAREFA'CTION. / [ rarefa ion, Fr.] Ex- 
tenſion of the parts of a body, that makes it 
take up more room than it did betore. AN. 
RA'REFIABLE. 2. from r.] Admit- 
ting rarefaetion. 
To RA RET V. v. a. [rarefier, Fr.] To make 
thin: contrary to eorden/e. Themſon. 
To RA'REFY. v. x. To become thin. Dryd. 
RA'RELY. ad. | trom rare 
1. Seldom ; not often; not frequently. Fell. 
2. Finely; nicely; accurately, Shak/prare. 
RA*'RENESS. / trom rave. | 
1. Uncommonnets ; tate ol happening fel- 
dom; inſrequency. Dr yden. 
2. Value arifing fran-ſcareity, Bacon. 
3. Phicacſs ;- tenuity. 


RAT 


RA'RITY. 7x. [ rarits, French; rar itar, Latim)] 
1. Uncommaanets ; intrequency. Spectator. 
2. Any thing valued for its ſcarcity. Sal. 
3. Thinneis; ſubtilty : the contrary to den- 

fy. Bentleys 

RA'SCAL. / [papcal, Saxon, a lean beait.} 
A mean fellow z a fcoundrel. Dryden. 

RASCA'LION. / [ irom raſcal.] One of the 
loweſt people. tHndibras. 

RASCA'LITY. / from raſcal. ] The low 
mean people. Saut. 

RA'SCALEY, 3. { from rafcal.} Mean: 
worthleſs. $wift. 

To RASE. v. a. { rafer, Fr. rafus, Latin. | 
r. To ſkim; to ttrike on the lurtace. Saut. 
2. To overthrow; to deſtroy; to root up. Mi, 
3. To blot out by raſure ; to eraſe. Milton: 

RASH. a. [ ra/ch, Dutch. ] Haſty ; violent; 
precipitate ; acting without caution! c. 

RASH. {.[ rafcia, Italian. } 

1. Sattin. . 
2. An etfloreſcence on the body; a breaking 
out, 

RA'SHER./. A thin lice of bacan. 7.5 

RA'SHLY. ad. [from raſb.] Haſtily; vio- 
lently ; without due confideration. Smith. 

RA'SHNESS. / [ from rat.] Fooliſh con- 
tempt of danger; precipitation. Dryden. 

RASP. / | ra/ps, Ital.] A berry that grows o 
a ſpecies of the hrambie;; a raſpberry. Phil. 

To RASP. v. a. [raſpen, Dutch. ] To rub to 
powder with a. very rough file. Moran. 

RASP. /. | trom the verb.] A large rough file, 
commonly uſed to wear away wood: / . 

RA'SPATORY. V |ra/patoir, French. } A 
chirurgeon's raſp. ſeman." 

RA'SPBERRY, or Rafberry. , A delicious 
kind of berry. Mortimer. 

RA'SPBERR Y- BUSH. CA ſpeciesotbramble. 

RA'SURE. /. { raſura, Latin. b 
1. The act ot feraping or having. | D 
2. A mark ina writing where ſomething hag 
been rubbed out. Ayliffe. 

RAT. /, [rat, Fr.] An animal of the mouſe - 
kind that infeſts houſes and ſhips. Ders. 

Ti ſmell a RAT. To be put on the watch by 
ſuſpicion ; ro ſuſpect danger. Hair. 

RA'TABLE. &: | from rate; | Set at a certaim 
value, Camden. 

RA'TABLY. ad. Proportionably. Raleighe 

RATAFITA. / A liquor, prepared: from the 
kernels of apricots and ſpirits. Bailey. 

RATA'N. / Am Indian cane; " 

RATCH. / ln clockwork, a fort-of whe 
which tervest0 litt up the detents every hour, 
and thereby make the clack-{trikes "Baileys 

RATE. / [rare Latin. 1 
t. A price fixed on any ching. Dryden: 
2. Allowance ſettled. Aue. 
3. Degree; comparative height or value. 35. 
4- Quantity allignable. S ere. 
5. That which fets value z principle , , 
value is ſet. Attetbury. 
6. Manner of doing any thing ; deguee: to 
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which any thing is don. Clarendon, 
7. Tax impoſed by the pariſh. Fur. 


T. RATE. v. 4. | tram the noun: ]. 


| KAT 

1. To value at a certain price. Boyle. 
2. [reita, Iſlandick. ] To chide haſtily and 
vehemently. South. 
To RATE. v. x. To make ancftimate. Kertlew. 
RAT H. / A hill. enſer. 
RAT H. a. [haß, Saxon, 
com ing betore the time: out of uſe. 

RA'THER. ad. | 
1. More willingly ; with better liking. C. Pr. 
2. Preferably to the other; with better rea- 
Jon. Locke. 
3. In agreater degree than otherwiſe. Dr yd. 
4. More properly. Shakſpeare. 
8 3 Shakjpeare. 


May. 


.. cc. Rogers. 
RATIFICA'TION. / [from ratify.} The 


act of ratifying ; confirmation. 


RA'TIFIER./. [from ratify. } The perſon or 


thing that ratities. Shakſpeare. 
To RA'TIFY, » a. [ ratum facio, Latin. ] To 
confirm ; to ſettle ; to eftabliſh. Dryden. 
RA'T1I0. / Latin. ] Proportion. Cheyne. 
To RATIO CINAT E. v. n. [ratiocinor, Lat.) 
To reaſon; to argue. - 
RATIOCINA'TION. /. [raticeinatio, Lat.] 
The at&t of reaſoning ; the act of deducing 
, conſequences trom premiſes. Brown. 
RATIOCINA'TIVE. a. f from »aticcinate. ] 
Argumentative ; advancing by proceis of dit- 
«courſe. Hale. 
RATIONAL. 2. Crationalit, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power of reaſoning. Law. 
. 2. Agreeabic to reaſon. Glanwille. 
3. Wiſe; judicious : as, @ rational mar. 
RATIONA'LE. V [from ratio, Latin. ] A de- 
tail with reaſons. Sparrow, 
RA'TIONALIST. / [from »rational. ] One 
. who proceeds in his diſquiſitions and practice 
wholly upon reaſon. _ Bacon. 
RATIONA'LITY. / {from rational. ] 
1. The power of reaſoning. Gov. of the Teng. 
2. Reaſonableneſs. | Brown. 
RA'TIONALLY. ad. f from rational. ] Rea- 
. ſonably ; with reaſon. South. 
RA'TIONALNESS. / ¶ from rational. } The 
. Rate of being rational. « 
RA'TSBANE. / [rat and bane.] Poiſon for 
rats; arſenick. 2 e 
RA TTEEN. / A kind of tuff, t. 
To RA'TTLE. v. u. [rate/en, Dutch. ] 
. To make a quick ſharp noiſe with fre- 
quent repetitions and colliſions of bodies not 
very ſonorous. Hayward. 
. 2. To ſpeak cagerly and noiſily. Swift, 
Zo RA'TTLE. v. a. 
I. To move any thing ſo as to make a rattle 
or noiſe. | , Dryden. 
2. To ſtun with a noiſe; to drive with a 


- Noiſe, | rang. 967? 

3. To ſcold; to rail at with clamour. Arb uth. 
RA'TTLE. / {from the verb.] 

1. A quick noiſe nimbly repeated. Prier. 

« 2. Empty and loud talk. Hakewill. 


3. An inftrument, which agitated makes a 
clattering noiſe. 
4. A plant; louſewort. 


Raleigh, 


+ 
quickly.] Early; 


o bave Ratuztn, To defire in preſer- 


RAW 
RA'TTLEHEADED. a. [rattle and bead} 
Giddy ; not ſtead y. 
RA'TTLESNAKE.F/. A kind of ſerpent, which 


has a rattle at the end of its tail, Grew. 
RA'TTLESNAKE Reer. /. The root of a plant, 
a native of Virginia ; the Indians uſe it as a 
certain remedy againſt the bite of a rattle- 
ſnake Hill. 
To RA'VAGE. v. a. [ravager, Fr.] To lay 
waſte; to ſack; to ranſack ; to ſpoil; to 
pillage ; to plunder. Addiſon. 
RA'VAGE.F. [ravage, French. } Spoil; ruin; 
waſte, | Dryden. 
RA'VAGER.}. [from ravage.] Plunderer ;. 
ſpoiler. © Swift. 
RAU'CITY. /. [raxcus, Latin. ] Hoarſeneſs ; 
loud rough noe. Bacon. 
To RAVE. v. . [reven, Dutch; rtver, Fr.] 
1 To be delirious ; to talk irrationally,Smith. 
2. To burſt out into furious exclamations as 
if mad. Sandys. 
3. To be unreaſonably fond. Locke. 
To RA'VEL. v. a. | ravetin, Dutch, } 
1. To entangle ; to entw iſt one with another; 


to make intricate; to involve. Waller. 
2. To unweave;z to unknit. Shakſpeare. 
3. To hurry over in contuſion. Digby. 


ToRA'VEL. v. . 
1. To fall inte perplexity or confuſion. Milt. 
2. To work in perplexity ; to buſy himſelf 
with intricacies Decay of Fiety. 
RA'VELIN. / {| French. ] In fortification, a 
work that confiits of two faces, that make a 
ſ:liant angle, commonly called half moon by 
the ſoldiers. - 
RA'VEN. / [hpzpn, Sax.] A large black fowl. 
Te RA'VEN, v. 4. [ha ian, Sax. torob.] To 
devour with great eagerneſs and rapacity. Sh, 
ToRA'VEN. v. x. To prey with rapacity. Luke. 
KA'VENOUS, a. | trom raven. } Furiouſly 
voracious ; hungry to rage. Shatſpeare. 
RA'VENOUSLY. ad. With raging voracity. 
RA'VENOUSNESS. / | from ravenors.] Rage 
for prey ; furious voracity. Hale. 
RAUGH T. The old pret. and part. paſſ. of reach. 
RA'VIN. /. | from raven. | 
1. Prey; tood gotten by violence. Milton. 
2. Rapine ; rapaciouſnels. Ray. 
RA'VINGLY. ad, | from rave. ] With fren- 
zy ; with diſtraction. Sidney. 
To RA'VISH. . a. [ravir, French. ] 
1. To deftour by force. Skakſpeare. 
2. To take away by violence. Shakſp. 
3. To delight to rapture ; to tranſport. Carr. 
RA'VISHER. /. | raviſſeur, French. ] 
1. He that embraces awomanbyviolence. Tay. 
2. One whotakes any thing by violence. Pope. 
RA'VISHMENT. /. | raviſ/ement, French. 
1. Violation; forcibie conitupration, Tayler. 
2. Tranſport; rapture; - ecitacy ; pleating 
violence on the mind. Milton. 
RAW, hnheap, Saxon; row, Dutch. ] | 
1. Not ſubdued by the fire. Spenſer. 
2. Not covered with the kin. Shakſpeare. 
3. Sore. > 
4. Immature ; unripe ; not concocted. 
5. Ualſcaſourd; ynripe in kill  Relcigs, 
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. 6. New. Shakſprare. 
7. Bleak ; chill. Spenſer. 
8. Not decocted. Bacon. 


RA'WBONED. a. ſraw-and bone.] Having 
bones ſcarcely covered with fleſh. L Eftrange. 
RA'WHEAD. / [raw and bead: } The name 
of a ſpectre. Dryden. 
RA'WLY. ad. {from raw. ] 
1. In a raw manner. 
2. Vaſkiliully ; without experience. 


. Newly. Shakſpeare. 
RA'WNESS. / [from raw. ] 
1. State of being raw. Bacon. 


2. Unſkilfulneis. Hakewi'l. 


3. Haſty manner. Shatſpeare 
RAY. / ry French ; radius, Lain.) 
I. A beam of light. Netten. 
2. Any luſtre corporeal or intellectual. Mit. 
3. [ raie, Fr. raia, Lat.] A fh. Ainſworth. 
4- | /olium, Lat.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
To RAY. v. a. [rayer, French. ] To ftreak ; 
to mark in long lines. Shalſpeare. 
RAY, for array. Spenſer, 
RAZ E. , {[rayz, a root, Spaniſh. } A root of 
ginger. Shakſpeare. 
To RALE. v. @. [rafer, Fr. raſus, Lat.] 
4. To overthrow ; to ruin; to lubvert. $5. 
2. To efface. Milton. 
3. To extirpate. Shatſpeare. 
RA'ZOR. / | raſor, Latin.) A knite with a 
thick blade and nue edge uled in ſhaving. Dr. 
RA'ZORABLE. . | irom razor. ] Fit to be 
ſhaved : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
RA'ZOR FISH. / A fiſh. Carew. 
RA'ZURE. V [| raſure, Fr. ] Act of eraſing. $5. 
RE. Aa inleparable particle uſed by the La- 
tins, and borrowed by us to denote iteration 
or backward action: as, return, to come 
back ; repercyfſion, the act of driving back. 
REA CC ESS. / | re and acceſs. | Viſit renewed. 
Hakewill. 
To REACH. v. @. {pzcan, Saxon. | 
1. To touch with the hand extended. Congr. 
2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diſtant; 
to ſtrike trom a diitance Milton. 
3. To fetch from ſome place diſtant, and 
give. E/dras. 
4. To bring forward from adiſtant place. Job. 
5. To hold out; to ſtretch forth. Hoster. 
6. To attain ; to gain; to obtain. Cheyne. 
7. To transfer. ; | Rowe. 


8. To penetrate to. Locke. 
9. To be adequate to. Locke. 
10. To extend to. Addiſon, 


11. To extend ; to ſpread abroad. Milton. 
12. To take in the hand. Milton. 
To REACH. v. . 


1. To be extended. Boyle. 
2. To be extended far. Shak/prare. 
3- To penetrate. Addiſon. 
4. To make efforts to attain. Locke. 


REACH. / {from the verb.] 
1. Act of touching or ſeizing by extenſion of 
the hand. ; 
2. Power of reaching or taking in the hand. L. 
3. Power of attainmentor management. Locke. 


4 Power. ; limit of facultics, Addiſon. 


RE A 


5. Contrivance ; artſul ſcheme ; deep thoughts 


Hayward. 
6. A fetch; an artifice to attain ſome diſtant 
advantage. Bacon, 


7. Tendency to diſtant conſequences. Shakfe 
3. Extent. ; Milton, 
To REA'CT. v. „ [re and cf.] To return 
the impulſe or imprethen. 
REA'CTION. /. rden, Fr.] The recipro- 
cation ot any impuiſe or torce impreſſed, made 
by the body ou which ſuch impreſion is 
made: ation and reaction are «qual. Newer. 
READ. / hd, Saxon. ] Obſolete. 
1. Counſel. Sternbold, 
2. Saying ; ſaw. Spenſer . 
To READ. v 4. pret. read, part. pail. read. 
[ pe>, Sazorn ] 
1. To peruſe any thing written. Pope. 
2. To diſcover by characters or marks.Sper. 


3. To learn by obfervatioa. Sbakſpeare. 

4. To know tully. Shatjpeare. 
To READ: vw. a. 

1. To perform the act of peruſing writing. Den 


2. To be ſtudtous in books. Taylor. 
3. To know by reading. Swift. 
READ. particip. a. | from read ; the verb read 
is pronounced reed ; the preterit and parti- 
ciple red. | Skiltul by reading. Dryden. 
READING. / | from read.] 
1. Study in books; perutal of books. Maite. 
2. A lecture; a prelection. | 
3. Publick recital. Hooker. 
4. Variation of copies. Arbutbnot. 
READE'PTION. /. [re and adeptzs, Latin. ] 
Recovery; att ot regaining. Bacon, 
REA'DER. /, | irom read. } 
1. One that peruſes any thing written. B. J. 
2. One ſtudious in books. Dryden. 
3. One whole office is to read prayers in 
churches. Swift. 
REA'DERSHIP. / \ from reader. ] The office 
of reading prayers. Swift. 
REA'DILY. ad. | from ready. ] Expeditely; 
with little hinderance or delay. South. 
REA'DINESS. /. ¶irom ready. 
1. Expeditenets ; promptitude. South, 
23. The ſtate of being ready or fit for any 
thing. Clarendon. 
3. Facility; freedom from hinderance or ob- 
ſtruction. © | Holder. 
4. State of being willing or prepared. Addif. 
READMLI'SSION. / [re and admiffion. ) The 
act ot admitting again. Arbuthnet. 
To READMI'T. v. 3. [re and —_ To 
let in again. ; ilion. 
To READO'RN. v. 4. [re and adorn. } To de- 
corate again; to deck anew. Blackmere. 
REA'DY. a. | redo, Swed. hnade, nimble, Sax. ] 
1. Prompt ; not delaying. Temple. 
2. Fit tor a purpole ; not to ſeek. Sap. 
3. Prepared; accommodatedto anydeſign. Mi. 
4. Willing ; eager; quick. Spenſer. 
5. Being at the point; net diſtant; near 3 
about to do or de. Milten. 
6, Being at hand ; next to hand. Dryden. 
7. Facile; caly ; opportune; near. Hooker. 
3. Quick; uot done with hehtitation, Clariffa. 


Arbuthnot. © 
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— nimble ; not embarraſſed ; not 7s REASCE'ND. v. . 
W. 


Watts. 


10. TomakeRr avy. To make preparations. 
REA'DY. ad. Readily ; ſo as not to need de- 


lay Numbers. 


REA'DY. / Ready money. A low word. A+5, 
REAFFI'RMANCE. /. [re and fran. 
Second confirmation. 
RE'AL. @.[rece/, French; rea/is, Latin. | 
1. Relating to things, not perſons ; not per- 


ſonal. Bacon. 
2. Not fictitious ʒ not imaginary ; true; ge- 
nuine. Glanville. 


3. In law.] Conſiſting of things immoveabie, 
. as land. Child. 
REALGAR. V Red arſenick. Harris. 
REA'LITY. / [| rea/ite, French. ] 
1. Truth; verity ; what is, not what mere- 
ly feems. Addiſon. 
2. Something intrinſically important, not 
merely matter of ſhow. Milton. 
To RE'ALIZE. v. a. [ rez/iſer, French. ] 
- #8, To bring into being or act. Glanville. 
2. To convert money into land. 
RE'ALLY. ad. | from rc. 
1. With — — South, 
2. In truth; truly; not ſeeming! Law. 
REALM. / [ rotauime, French. ws 
1. A kingdom; a king's dominion, Mi/ror. 


2. Kingly government. Pope. 
REA'LTY. / Loyalty: not uſed. Milton. 
REAM. , | rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bun- 


dle of paper containing twenty quires. F pe. 
To REA'NIMATE. v.. [e and anime, Lat.] 
To revive 3 to reſtore to life. Canville. 
To REANNE'X. v. 4. Le and axnex.] To 


annex again. ac. 
To REAP. v. a. [hepan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut corn at harvet. — are. 
'2. To gather; to obtain. oer. 
To REAP. v. . To harveſt. Pſalms. 


REA'PER. /. {from rcap. | One that cuts corn 
at harveſt. Sandys. 
REA'PINGHOOK. / { reaping and book. } A 


hook uſed to cut corn in harveſt. Dryden. 


REAR. / [ arriere, French. 
1. The hi nder troop of an army, or the hinder 
line of a fleet. 
2. The laſt claſs; the laſt in order. Peacham. 
REAR. a. [hne ne, Saxon. ] 
1. Raw; halt roatted ; half ſodden. 


1. To raiſe up. Eſdras 
2. To lift up from a fall. Spenſer 
3. To move upword, Milton. 
4- To bring up to maturity. Bacon, 
5- To educate ; to initruct. Southern. 
6. To exalt; to clevate. Prior 
7. To roufe ; to ſtir up. Dryden 
$8. To raiſe; to breed. arte. 
REA'RWARD. / [fromcrear.] 
1. The lait troop. Sidney. 


2. The end; the tail; a train behind. 8644. 
3- The latter part. In contempt. © Shak. 
REA'RMOUSE. / [ knenemuy, Saz.] The 
Neather- winged bats Alle. 


Ayliffe. 


Knelles . 


REB 


[re and aſcend.) To . 
climb again. h Spenſer. 
To REASCE'ND. v. a. To mount again. Addi/. 
REA'SON. / [raifon, French. ] ö 
1. The power by which man deduces one 
propoſition from another, or proceeds from 


premiſes to conſequences. Meltem. 
2. Cauſe ; ground or principle. Tillor/ſor, 
3. Cauſe efficient. Hale. 
4. Final cauſe, Locke. 


3. Argument; ground of perſuaſion ;; motive. 
: Tillotſon. 
6. Ratiocination ; diſcurſive at. Davies. 
7. Clearneſs of faculties. Shakfpeare. 
8. Right; juſtice. 1 * 4 
9. Reaſonable claim; juſt practice. Taylor. 
10. Rationale; juſt account. Boyle. 
11. Moderation; moderate demands. Addi/. 
To REA'SON, v. . [raiſonner, French. ] 
1. To argue rationally; to deduce conſe- 
quences juſtly from premiles. Locke. 
2. To debate; to ditcourſe ; to talk ; to take 
or give an account: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
3. To raiſe diſquiſitions; to make inqui- 
ries. : Miltox. 
To REA'SON. v. a. To examine rationally, A 
French mode of ſpeech. Burner. 
REA'SONABLE. . raiſon, French. | 
1. Having the faculty ot reaſon ; endued with 


reaſon. Sidney. 
2. Acting, ſpeaking, or thinking rationally. 
Hayward. 


3. Juſt; rational; agreeable to reaſon, Swif?, 


4. Not immoderate. wp — 

5. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. Sidxey, 
REA'SONABLENESS. , 

1. The faculty of reaſon; | 

2. Agreeableneſs to reaſon. Clarendon. 

3. Compliance with reaſon. Halc. 


4. Moderation. 
REA'SONABLY. ad. [ from reaſonable.] 
I. Agreeable to reaſon. Dryden. 
2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to me- 
diocrity. | Bacon. 
REA'SONER. /J/. [ raiſonnenr, French. ] One 
who reaſons ; an arguer. Blackmore. 
REA'SONING. / [ from reaſon, ] Argument. 
Aadiſen. 
REA'SON LFSS. 2. Void of reaſon. S/ 
To REASSE'MBLE. v. a. [/e and affemble. | 
To collect anew. Milten. 
To REASSE'RT. v. 4. [re and afferr.}] To 
afſert anew z to maintain atter tuſpention or 
ceſſation. Atterbury. 
To REASSU'ME. v. a. [reaffume, Latin. 
Toreſume ; to take again. Denham. 
To REASSU'RE. v. a. [reafſurer, Fr.] To 
free from fear; to reſtore from terrour. Dry. 
REATE. IA kind of long. ſmall graſs that 
grows in water, and complicates idelf toge- 
ther. Walter. 
To REAVE. v. a. pret. reft. | pzgian, Saxon. 
To take away by ftealth or violence. Carew. 
REBAPTIZA'TION. / [rebaptifation; Fr. | 
Hooker 


Renewal of baptiſm. . 
To REBAPTI'ZE. v. a. [rebapriſer, Fr. e 


and le.] T's baptige again, Hilfe. 


LY 
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To REBA'TE. v. x. [rebattre, French. ] To 
blunt z to beat to obtuleneſs ; to deprive of 
keenneſs. Creech. 

RE'BECK. / [rebee, French; ribecca, Ital. } 
A three ftringed fiddle. Milton. 

RE'BEL. / [+:4e/le, Fr.] One who oppotes 
lawful authority by violence. Fenton. 

To REBE'L. v. x. | rebels, Lat.] To rife in 
oppoſition againſt lawful authority. Sbatſp. 

REBE'LLER. , [from rebel. One that rebels, 

REBE'LLION. 7. [ rebeltion, Fr. rebello, 
Lat. from rel.] Inſurrection again la tul 
authority. Milton. 

REBE'LLIQUS 3. [from rebel. } Opponent 
to lawful authority. Deuteranomy. 

REBE'LLIOUSLY. ad. In oppoſition to laws 
ful authority. Camden. 

REBE'LLIOUSNESS. / [ from rebellious, } 
The quality ot being rebeltious. 

To REBE'LLOW. v. x. [re and bel/ow.] To 
below in return; to echo back 2 loud noiſe, 

Dryden. 

REBOATTION. / [rebes, Latin. ] The return 
ot a loud bellowing ſound. 

T. REBOU'ND. v. x. Ln Fr. re and 
Lound.] To ſpring back; to be reverberated; 
to Hy back in — + 0c of motion impreſ- 
ſed and reſiſted by a greater power, Newton. 

Ze REBOUND, v. 4. Toreverberate; to beat 
back. Dryden. 

REBOU ND. / [from the verb.] The act of 
flying back in conſequence os motion reſiſted; 
realition, an. 

REBU*FE, / ſrebufade, Fr. rebuffo, Ital.] Re- 
pęrcuſſion; quick and ſudden reliſtance. AM 

To REBU'FE., v. 4. [from the noun. ] To beat 
back f to oppoſe with ſudden violence. 

Toa REBU'I LD. v. . Ire and &ui/d.]Tore-edity; 
to reſtore from demolition ; to repair. Ticked. 

REBU'KABLE. 2. [ from. rebuke. | Worthy 
of reprehenſion, Sbakfpeare. 

To REBU'KE. a. Cel aucher, Ft.] To chide; 
to reprehend; to repreſs by bj urgatiou. Dry. 

REBU KE. / {from the verb. ] 

1. Reprehenion; chiding expreſſion 2 
jurgation. ape. 
2. In low language, it figaifies any kind of 
check, L Tang. 

REBU'KER. / [from rebate. ] A chider 3 a 
reprehender. Hefea. 

RE Bs J. [rebur, Latin.) A word repre- 
leated by. a picture, Peacham. 

To REBU'T. v. n. [rebuter, Fr.] To retire 
back: obſolete, Spenſer. 

REBU'TTER./. An anſwer to a rejoindet. 

To RECA'LL., v. 4. [re and call. To call 
back ; to call again; to revoke, Hooker. 

RECA'LL. / { from the verb. ] Revocation ; 
act ar power ob calling back. Dryden: 

To RECA'NT. v. 4. [ recanto, Lat.] To re- 
tract; to recall ; to contallit what ane has 
ence ſaid or done. Mil ten. 


To RECA'NT. v. z. To reyoke a poſitian ;/ 


to unſay what has been ſaid. Sur. 
RECANTA'TION. F/. [from recant.] Re- 


REC 
RECA/NTER. /. [ from recant.] One who res 
cants. | Shakſpeare. 
ToRECAPT'TULATE.v. a. [recapituler, F 5 
To repeat the ſum of a former di ſcourſe. More. 
RECAPITULA'TION F | irom recapitulate.] 
Repetition of the principal points. Sowth, 


RECAPUTULATORY. a. { from recapitr- 
late.] Repeating again. rret/on, 
Te RECA'RRY. v. 4. [re and carry.] To 
carry back. Walton . 
To RECE'DE. v. x. [receds, Latin.} 
1. To fall back ; to retreat. Bentley. 
2. To deſiſt; to relax any claim. Clarendon. 
RECEIPT, / Lreceptam, Latin. ] 


1. The act of receiving. Wiſeman. 
2. The place of receiving. Matthew. 


3. [recepte, Fr. ] A note given, by which mo- 
ney is acknowledged to have been received. 
4. Reception; admiſſion. Hooker. 
5. Reception ; welcome, Sidney. 
6. | from recipe. ¶ Preſcription of ingredients 
for any compoſition. Shakſpeare, 
RECEIVABLE, a. | receva3d/e, Fr.] Capa- 
ble of being received. | 
To RECET'VE. v. a: [ recevoir, Fr.recipio,L.] 
1. To take or obtain any thing as due. Shak. 
2. To take or obtain from another. Daniel. 
3. To take any thing communicated. Locke. 


4- To embrace intellectually. Locke. 
5. To allow. Hooker. 
6. To admit. Watts. 
5 To take as into a veſſel. AZs. 

- To take into a place or ſtate. Mark. 
9. To conceive in the mind ; to take intel« 
lectually. Sbalſpeure. 
10. To entertain a8 a gueſt. Miltan. 


RECEFVEDNESS, /. | trom received. ] Ge- 
neral allowance. | 
RECEIVER. V [recevenr, French. ] 
1. One to whom any thing is communicated 
by another, | 
2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 
3- An officer appointed to receive publick 


money. Bacon. 
4. One who partakes of the bleſſed ſactament. 
Taylor. 


5. One who co-operates with a robber) by 
taking che goods which he ſteals, Sener. 
6. The veflel in which ſpirits are emitted 
from the lil; Blackmore, 
7. The veſſel of the air-pump, out of which 
the air is drawn, and which therefore receives 
anybody on which experiments are tried. Bert. 
To RECE'LEBRATE. v. 4. Ire and celeb re.] 
To celebrate anew. 
RE'CENCY. / [recens, Latin. ] Newnels ; 


new ſtate. Wiſeman. 
RECE'NSION. /. [recenfio, Latin. ] Egume- 
ration; review. &Eyelyn. 


RE'CENT. a. [recens, Latin. ] 
1. New ; not of long exiſtence. Hodward. 
2. Late ; not antique, Bacon. 
3- Freſh ; not long diſmiſſed; releafed, or 
rted from. | 


RE'CENTLY. ad. Newly; freſhly.” Aru 


tractation; declaration wee ton for- RE'CENTNESS. /. {from recent. } Newanels ; 
i freiha Hale. 


mec declaration, St! 


ding fleet, 
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RECF'PTACLE. / [receptactlum, Latin.) 
A veſſel or place into which any thing is re- 


® ceived. r 
RECEPTIBPFLITY. / [receprur, Latin. 
Poſſibilſty of receiving. Glanville. 


RECE'PTARY. /. [receptur, Lat.] Thing 
received: not in uſe. Brown. 
RECE*'PTION. / [ receptur, Latin. ] 
1. The act of receiving. rotox. 
"2. The ſtate of being received. Milton. 
3. Admiſſion of any thing communicated. Loc. 
4. Readmiſſion. Milton. 
s. The act of containing. Aduliſon. 
6. Treatment at firſt coming; welcome; 


entertainment. Hammond. 
7. Opinion generally admitted. Locke. 
8. Recovery: not in uſe. Bacon, 


RECEPTIVE. a. [receptur, Lat.] Having the 
- qualityot admitting what is communicated. C. 
- RECE'PTORY. a. ſreceptur, Latin. ] Gene- 
rally or popularly admitted. Brown. 
RECE'SS. /. [ recefus, Latin. ] 

1. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing ; ſe- 
_ ceffion. Prior. 


2. Departure. Glanville. 
3- Place of retirement; place of ſecrecy ; 
private abede. Miiton. 
4. Departure into privacy. Milton. 


F. Remiſſion or ſuſpenſion of any procedure. 


Bacon. 

6. Removal to diſtance. Brown. 
7. Privacy ; ſecrecy of abode. Dryden. 

- $. Secret part. Hammond. 


RECE'SSION. /. Creceſto, Latin. ] The act 
- of retrearing. 
To RECHA'NGE. v. a. [ rechangey, French. ] 
To change again. Dryden. 
To RECHA'KGE. v. a. | recharger, French, ] 
1. To accuſe in return. Hooker. 
- 2. To attack anew. Dryden. 
RECHEA'T./. Among hunters, a leſſon which 
the huntſman winds on the horn, when the 
- hounds have loſt their game. Shak _ 
RECIDIVATION/ [ recidivur, Lay ack - 
- fliding ; falling again. Hammond. 
RECIDI' Vous. a. [recidivus, Latin. ] Sub- 
— to fall again. 
RE'CIP E. /. [recipe, Lat.] A medical pre- 
ſcription. Suckling. 
RECTPIENT. /. [ recipient, Latin. | 
1. The receiver; that to which any thing is 
communicated. Glanville. 
4. The veſſel into which ſpirits are driven by 
the ſtill , Decay of Picty. 
RECI'PROCAL. a. { reciprocus, Latin. ] 
1. Acting in viciflitude ; alternate. Milton. 
2. Mutual; done by cach to cach. L' Era. 
3. Mutually interchangeable. atts. 
4. Reciprocal proportion is, when, in four 
numbers, the fourth number is fo much leſſer 
than the ſecond, as the third is greater than 
the firſt, and vice verſa. Harris. 
RECT'PROCALLY. ad. [from reciprocal. ] 
Mutually ; interchangeably. Newton. 
RECI'PROCALNESS / [from reciprocal.) 
Mutual return; alternateneſs. Decay of Piety. 
ToRECI'PROCA'TE. v. x. [rcciprocus, Lat.] 


To act interchangeably ; to alternate. Sthel. 
RECIPROCA'TION. /. [reciprocatio, Lat.] 
Alternation z action interchanged. ' Brown. - 
RECT'SION. / Creciſus, Latin.] The act of 
cutting off. 
RECITAL. / [from reette.] 


1. Repetition ; rehearſal, Addiſon. 
2. Narration. Addiſon. 
Enumeration. Prior. 


RECITA'TION, / [from recite.) Repetition; 
rehearſal. Hammond. 
RECITATIVE. 2 / [from recite. ] A kind 
RECITATI'VO. of tunetul pronunciation, 
more muſical than common ſpeech, and lefs 
than ſong; chant. Dryden. 
To RECT'TE. v. a. [recits, Lat.] To rehearſe ; 
to repeat ; to enumerate ; to tell over. Add. 
RECI TE. / Recital: not in uſe, Temple. 
To RECK. v. x. [ hecan, Sax. ] To care; to 
heed ; to mind : out of uſe. Milton. 
To RECK. v. a. To heed ; to care for. Shak. 
RE'CKLESNESS, / [from rect. ] Carelef- 
neſs; negligence. Sidney. 
RE'CKLESS. a. hecceleay, Sax.] Carelets ; 
heedleſs ; mindleſs, Sbalſpeare. 
To RE'CKON. v. a. [neccan, Saxon. 


1. To number; to count. Craſhaw. © 
2. To eſteem; to account. Hooker, 
3. To affign in an account. Romans. 

To RE'CKON, v. . | 
1. To compute ; to calculate. Addiſon. 
2. To ſtate an account. Shakfpeare. 
3- To charge to account. Ben Jonſon. 
4. To pay a penalty: Sanderſon. 
To call to puniſhmgnt. Tillotſon. 


8. To lay ſtreſs or dependance upon. Temple. 
RE CKONER. / [from l One who 
computes ; one who calculates coſt, Camden. 
RE'CKONING. / [from reckon. ] 
1, Computation ; calculation. 
2. Account of time. Sandys. 
3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. Daniel. 
4. Money charged by an hoſt. * c. 
5. Account taken. ings. 
6. Eſteem ; account; eſtimation. Focker. 
To RECLA'IM, v. a. [reclams, Latin.) 
1. Toreform; to correct. Brown. 
2. [ reelamer, French.) To reduce to the 
ſtate deſired. | Bacon. 
3. To recall; to cry out againſt, Dryden. 
4. To tame. 8 Dryden. 
RECLAILMANTr. / [from reclaim. ] Contra- 
dicter. Materland. 
To REC LINE. v. a. Lecline, Latin. ] To lean 
back ; to lean ſidewiſe. Ada ſon. 
To RECLINE. v. x». To reſt; to repoſe; to lean. 
RECLINE, a. [ rec/inis, Latin. ] In a leaning 
poſture. Milton. 
To RECLO'SE. v. . [re and cloſe. ] To cloſe 
again. 2 oo 
To RECLU'DE. v. a. [rec/udo, Latin. ] To 
open. Harvey. 
RECLU'SE. a.[rec/us, French; recluſus, Lat.] 
Shut up; retired. Decay of Piety. 


RECLU'SE. / A retired perſon. Hammond. 
RECOAGULA'TION. F. Cre and coagn/a- 
tien. | Second coagulation.” 


Beyle. 


REC 


RECO'GNIZANCE. / [recegniſance, Pr.] 
1. Acknowledgment of perſou or ching. 
2: Badge. Shakſpeare, 
3. A bond of record teſtifying the recogniſot 
to owe unto the -recognilee a certain ſum of 
money; and is acknowledged in ſome court 
of record. Cowell. 
7o RECOGNI'S E. v. @. { recognoſco, Latin. ] 
1. To acknowledge; to recover and avow 
knowledge of any pet ſon or thing. Dryden. 
2. To review; to re-examine. South, 
RECOGNISEE'. J. He in whoſe favour the 
bond is drawn. 
RECO'GNISOR. / He who gives the recog- 
niſance. 
RECOGNT'TION. /. [ recognitio, Latin.] 
1. Review renovation of Knowledge. Hooker. 
2. Knowledge coufeſſed. Grew. 
3. Acknowledgment ; memorial. Bacon. 
To RECO IL. v. . [reculer, French. 
1. To ruſh back in conſequence of refittance. 
Milton. 
Spenſer. 
Shakſpeare.. 


2. To fall back. 

3. To sail; to ſhrink. 
RECOL“L. / A talling back. 
To RECOIN. v. a. {re and coin. } To coin 

over again Addiſon. 
RECOINAGE, / re and coinage.) The 


act of coining anew. Bacon. 
To RECOLLE'CT. v. a. Crecellectus, Latin. ] 
1. To recover to memory. Watts. 


2. To recover reaſon or reſolution. Dryden. 
3. To gather what is ſcattered; to gather 
again. F Boyle. 
RECOLLE'CTION, /. | from recel/e@. | Re- 
covery of notion; revival in the memory. Lec. 
Te RECO'MFORT. v. 4. | re and comfort. ] 
1. To comfort or conſole again. Sidney. 
2. To give new ſtrength. Bacon, 
. RECOMME'NCE. v. a. [ recommencer, 
Fre.ich. ] To begin anew. 
To RECOMME'ND. v. a. | recommender, Fr.] 


1. To praiſe to another. Dryden. 
2. To make acceptable. Pope. 
3. To commit with prayers. Acts. 


RECOMMMEND ABLE. ſrecemmendable, F.] 
Worthy of recommendation or pralic. G/anv. 
RECOMMENDA'TION. / | recommenda- 
tion, French. 
1. The act of recommending. 
2. That which fecures to one a kind recep- 
tion from another. Dryden. 
RECOMME'NDATORY, 2. | from recom- 
mend. That commends to another. Swift. 
RECOMME'NDER. / {from recommend. ] 
One who recommends. Atterbury. 
To RECOMMIT. v. a. Ce and commit. | 
To commit anew. Clarendon. 
To KECOMPA'CT. v. a. [re and 2 
To join anew. onne. 
To.RE'COMPENCE. v. 4. [recompenſer, Fr. | 
1. To repay 3 to requite, Chronicles. 
2. To give in requital. Romans. 
3. Tocompeniate ; to make up by ſomething 
equivalent. Knolles, 
4. To redeem ; to pay for, Numbers. 
RE'COMPENSE, /. {recompen/e, French.] 


REI 


r. Reward 3 ſomething given as an acknows 


ledzment of merit. Shak/beares 
2. Equivaient ; compenſation. Cl/ar-ngon. 
RECOMPILEMENT, / {re and compiles 


ment. | New compilement. Bacon. 
To RECOMPO'SE.. v. a. [ recompoſer, Fr.] 
1. To ſettie or quiet anew. Taylor. 
2. To form or adjuſt anew, Boyle. 


RE COMPOSITION Compoſition renewed. 
To RE CONCILE. v. a, [reconcilier, French.] 
1. To make to like again. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make to be liked again, C/arendow, 
3. To make any thing cooliſtent, Locke. 
4. To reſtore to fav our. Ezekiel. 
RECONCTI'LEABLE. 2. [ reconciliable, Fr.] 
1. Capable of renewed kindneſs. f 
2. Couſiſtent; poſſible to be made conſiſtent. 
Hammond. 
RECONCT'LEABLENESS. F. 
1. Conſiſtence ; poſſibility to be reconciled. 
Hammond, 
2. Diſpoſition to renew love. 
RECONCILEMENT. / [| from reconcile.] 
1. Reconciliationz renewal of kindneſs ; 
favour reſtored. Sidney. 
2. Friendihip renewed. Miltox. 
RECONCTLER. / | from reconcile. ] 
1. One who renews ſriendthip between others. 
2. One who diſcovers the couſiſtence between 
propoſitions. | Norris. 
RECONCILIA'TION. {. [ reconci/iatio, Lat.] 
1. Renewal of friendſhip. a 
2. Agreement of things ſeemingly oppoſite; 
ſolutjon of ſeeming contrarieties. Rogers. 
3. Atonement ; expiation. Hebrews. 
75 RECONDE'NSE. v. a. Cre and condenſe.] 


To condenſe anew. | Boyle, 
RECO'NDITE. a. | reconditus, Latin. ] Secret; 
protound ; abſtruſe. Felton. 


75 RECONDU'CT. v. a. [| reconduit, Fr.] 
To conduct again. 
To RECONJOIN. v. 2. {re and conyoin.] 
To join anew. boyle. 
To RECO'NQUER. v. a. | reconquerir, Fr. J 
To conquer again. Davies. 
To RECO'NSECRATE. v. a. [re and con- 
feerate.} To conſecrate anew. lige. 
7o RECONVE'NE. v. a. Cre and convene.] 
To aſſemble anew. Clarendon. 
To RECONVE'Y. v. @. [| re and convey. ] To 
convey again. Denham. 
To RECORD. v. a. | recorgor, Latin. ] 
1. To regiſter any thing, ſo that its memory 
may not be loſt. Shakſpeare. 
2. To celebrate ; to cauſe to be remembered 
ſolemnly. Fairfax. 
RECORD. /. [record, French.] Regitter ; 
authentick memorial. Sbatſpeare. 
RECORDA'TION. /. [ recordatis, Lat. J Re- 
membrance: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
RECO'RDER. FL. | from record.] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to regiſter any 
events. Donne. 
2. The keeper of the rolls ina city. Swift. 
3. A kind of flute; a wind inſtrument. Sid. 
To RECOU'CH, v. x, {re and n lie 
down again. | Metten. 
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1. To reſtore from ſic k neſs or diforder. Dry. 


. To repair. Rogers. 
3. To regain; to get again. Knoelles, 
4. To releaſe. | Timothy. 
+ $. To attain; to reach : not in uſe. $5, 


Te RECO'VER. v. . To grow well from a 
diſeaſe, or any evil. Mien. 
* RECO'VERABLE. a. [reconnrable, French.) 
1. Poſſibie to be reſtored from ſickneſs. 
- 2. Poſſible to be regained. Clarendon, 
RECO'VERY, / { from recover. | 
1. Reſtoration from ſickneſs. Taylor. 
. Power or act of regaining. Shakſprare. 
3. The act of cutting off an entail. Shat/. 
To RECO'UNT. v. 4. {reconter, Fr.] To 
relate in detail; to tel! diſtinctiy. hak/. 
RECO'UNTMENT,. / [from recount. Re- 
lation ; recital. Shakjpeare. 
- RECOU'RED, for recovered, or recured. Sp. 
RECOU'RSE. V [recurſus, Lat. recours, Fr.] 
1. Frequent paſſage: obſolete. Sha#/prare, 
2. Return ; new attack. brown, 
3. Application as for help or protection. For. 
4. Acceſs. Shakſpeare. 
RECOU'RSEFUL. «. {from recourſe. ) Mov- 
ing alternately. | Drayten. 
RECRE'ANT. 2. [recriant, French. ] 
1. Cowardly; meanſpirited ; ſubdued ; ery- 
ing out for mercy. 3 
2. Apoſtate; raiſe. Milton. 
To RE'CREATE. v. @. [recreo, Latin.) 
1. To refreſh after toil; to amuſe or divert 


in wearineſs. Dryden. 
2. To delight ; to gratify. Mere, 
3. To relieve ; to revive. Harvey. 


RECREA'TION. /. [ trom recreate. ] 
z. Relief after toil or pain; amuſement in 
forrow or diſtreſs. Sidney, 
2. Refreſhment; amuſement; diverſion. 14. 

RE'CREATIVE. a. { trom recreate. | Refreſh- 
ing; giving relief after labour or pain; amuſ- 
ing ; diverting, Taylor. 

RE'CREATIVENESS. / from recreative. | 
The quality of being recreative. 


RE'CREMENT. /. [ recrementzm, Lat.] Drofs;. 


ſpume ; ſuperfluous or uſeleſs parts. Re. 
RECREME NTA. a. from rrero- 
RECREMENTT'TIOUS. ment. | Droſly. 
To RECRI'MINATE. v . [reeriminer, Fr.] 
- To return one accuſation with anather. SI. 
Te RECRIMINATE. x. 2. To accuſe in 
return. South. 
RECRIMINA'TION. /. | reerimination, — 
Return of one accuſation with another. C. , 7. 
RECRIMINA'TOR. /. from recriminate. ] 
He that returns one charge with another. 
RECRUDE'SCENT,. a. | reerudeſcens, Lat.] 
- Growing painful or violent again. 
To KECRUTT. v. . [ recrmrer, French. ] 
1. To repair any thing waſted by new ſup- 
plies. Newton. 
2. To ſupply an army with new men. Claren. 
Je RECRUTT. v. . To raiſe new ſoldiers. A. 
*RECRUTT: / [from the verb.) 
1. Supply ot any thing waited. Clarendon. 
. A new foldicr, 


; Dun. 


REC 
RECTA'NGLE./. [refangle, Fr. refangua 
lus, Latin. ] A figure which has one angle or 


more of ninety degrees. Locke. 
RECTANGULAR, a. frefanguleire, Fr.] 
Right angled ; having angles of ninety de- 
grees. Motten. 
RECTA'NGULARLY. ad. ¶ from reHangu- 
lar.) With right angles. Broom. 
RE'CTIFIABLE. a. ¶trom re&ify.] Capa- 
ble to be ſet right. row. 
RECTIFICA'TION. F. [ re#ifeation, Fr. 
1. The act of ſetting right what is wrong. For. 
2. In chymiſtry, re&ifcation is drawing any 
thing over again by diſtillation, to make it 
yet higher or tiner. . 
To RE'CTIFY. v. a. [re&ifer, Freuch.] 
1. To make right to reform to redreſs. 5h, 
2. To exalt and improve by repeated diſtilla- 


tion. Grew. 
RECTILYNEAR. a. [refns and linea, 
RECTILI'NEOQUS.$ Latin: ] Conſiſting of 


right lines. Newton. 
RE'CTITUDE. V [»e#itude, French. 
1. Straightnels ; not curvity. 
2. Rightnels ; uprightneſs; freedom from 
moral curvity or obliquity. X. Charles. 
RE'CTOR. / [ re&ewr, Fr. rector, Lat. | 
1. Ruler; lord ; governour.  Ajylife. 
2. Parſon of an unimpropriated pariſh. 
RE'CTORSHIP. { [r-#orat, Fr. irom rector. 
The rank or office of rector. Sbakjpeare. 
RE'CTORY. / [rom re&or.] A reftory or 
parſonage is a fpiritual living, compoſed of 
land, tithe, and other oblations ol the people, 
ſeparate or dedicate to God in any congrega- 
tion for the ſervice of his church there, and 
for the maintenance of the miniſter thereof, to 
whoſe charge the ſame is committed. Sv. 
RECUBA'TION. { [Vece, Latin. ] The 
act of lying or leaning. rown. \ 
RECU'LE, tor Rx co11.{reeuler, Fr. | Spenſ. 
RECU*'MBENCY, / [ from recumbent. | 
1. The poſture of lying or leaning. Brown. 
2. Reſt ; repoſe. Locke. 
RECU'MBENT. a. [ recumbent, Latin. ] Ly- 
ing ; leaning. Arbuthnot. 
RECUPERA'TION. F. [ recuperatiso, Lat.] 
The recovery of a thing lott. 
To RECUR. . . | recurrs, Latin. ] 
1. To come back to the thought; to revive 
in the mind. Calamy. 
2. [recoxrir, French. ] To have recourſe to; 
to rake refuge in. Locke. 
To RECU'RE. v. 4. [re and _ To reco- 
ver from ſickneſs or labour: not uſed. Se. 
RECURE. /. Recovery; remedy. Ans/es. 
RECU'RRENCE. J. | from recurrent. ] Re- 
RECU'RRENCY, turn. Brown. 
RECU'RRENT,. a: | recurrent, Fr.recurrens, 
Latin.] Returning trom time to time. Harv. 


RECU'RSION, /. | recurſus, L.] Return. Boy. 


RECURVA'TION, 2 J. [reexrvo, L.] Flex- 

RECU'RVITY. ure back ward. Sr own . 

RECURVOPDS. 4. 5 vr bc ne” Bent 
backward. ebam. 


RECU' SANT. / Trecuſant, L. ] One that re- 
fuſes any terms of communion or ſociety. Ca. 


RED 
To RECU'SE. wv. n, {reeufo, Lat.] To refuſe. 


A juridical word. Digby. 
RED. 4. [ped, Saxon; rd, Welſh.] Ot the 
colour of blood. fon. 


To REDA'RGUE. v. a. [redarguo, Latin. 
To refute : not in uſe. Hakewill. 
RE'DBERRIED /orub ca. A plant. 
KE'DBREAST, /. A ſmall bird, io named 
from the colour of its breaſt. Thomſon. 
RE'DCOAT. /. A name of N tor a 
ſoldier. ryder. 
To RE'DDEN. v. . [from red.] To make 
red. Dryden. 
7o RE'DDEN. v.. To grow red. Pope. 
RE'DDISH. 2. from red.] Somewhat red. 
RE'DDISHNESS. / [| from reddiſh, ] Ten- 


dency to redneſs. Boyle. 
REDDI'TION. / [from reddo, Latin. ] Re- 
ſtitution. oel. 


RE'DDITIVE. . [redditivas, Latin. ] Au- 
ſwering to an interrogative. 
RE DDLE. 
- markably heavy, and of a fine florid, though 
not deep red colour. Hill. 
REDE. /. ned, Sax.] Counſel; advice. $5. 
To REDE. v. a. [ hædan, Sax. ] To adviſe. Sp. 
To» REDEEM. v. 4. fredimo, Latin. 
1. To ranſome ; to relieve from torteiture or 
captivity by paying a price. Ruth, 
2. To reſcue ; to recover. Shall peare. 
3. To recompenſe; to compenſate; to make 
amends for. Dryden. 
4. To tree by paying an atonement. Shatſp. 
5. To pay the penalty of. Milton. 
REDEE'MABLE. a. | from redeem. ] Capable 
of redemption. 
REDEE'MABLENESS. / [from redeemaòle.] 
The ſtate of being redecmable. 
REDEE'MER. / { from redeem. ] 
1. One who ranſoms or redeems. Sper/er. 
2. The Saviour of the world. Shakſpeare. 
To REDELTI'VER. v. a. | re ang d#/iver.] To 
deliver back. Aylife. 
REDELIVE 13 [from redeliver. ] The act 
of delivering back. 
To REDEMA'ND. v. 4. [redemander, Fr.] 
To demand back. i Addiſon, 
REDE'MPTION. / | redemption, French. ] 
1. Ravſome; relecate. ilton. 
2. Purchaſe of God's favour by the death of 
Chrift. : Shakſpeare. 
REDE*'MPTORY. a. [ from redemptus, Lat.] 
Paid for ranſome. bapman. 
RE'DGUM. / | from red and gum: | Adifeaſe 
of children newly born. 
REDHO T. . [| red and bet. ] Heated to red- 
neſs. Newton. 
REDI'NTEGRATE. a. | redintegratus, Lat.] 
Reftored ; renewed ; made new. Bacen. 
'REDINTEGRA'TION.# | fromredintegrate. | 
1. Renovation; reſtoration. Decay / Piety. 
2. Redintegration chymiſts call the reftoring 
any mixed body or matter, whoſe form has 
been deſtroyed, to its former nature and con- 
ſtitution. Nuincy. 
RE'DLEAD. / re and /ead.] Minium. Pea. 
KE DNESS. /. 


J. A ſort of mineral earth, re- 


RED 
being red. Shakſpeare. 
RE'DOLENCE. Y F. [from redalent.] Sweet 
RE'DOLENCY.\ feent. 
RE*DOLENT. a. { redolens, Latin. ] Sweet of 
Tent, Sand ys. 
To REDOU'BLE-v. 2. | redoubler, — 
1. To repeat in return. Spenſer. 
2. To repeat often. - Shakſpeare. 
3. To increaſe by addition of the ſame quan- 
tity over and over. | Addiſon. 
To REDOU'BLE. v.. To become twice as 
much. Addiſon. 
REDOU'BT. {| redewte, Fr. ridotta, Ital.] The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortreſs, Vacon. 
REDOU'BTABLE. a. | redoubrable, French.] 
Formidable; terrible to foes. Pope. 
REDOU'BTED. 3. [ redowbte, Fr. Dread ; 
awful ; formidable:- notin uſe. Spenſer, 
To REDOU'ND. v. . | redunds, Latin. 
1. To be ſent back by reaction. tom. 
2. To conduce in the conſequence. Addiſon. 
3. To proceed in the conſequence. Addiſon. 
To REDRE SS. v. a. [| redreffer, French. ] 
1. To ſet right; to amend. Milton. 
2. Torelieve; to remedy; to caſe. Sidney. 
REDRE'SS. / | from the verb.] 
1. Reformation ; amendment. Flooker. 
2. Relief; remedy. Bacon. 
3. One who gives relief. Dryden. 
REDRE'SSIVE. . [ from redreſs. ] Succour- 
ing; affording remedy. Thomſon. 
To RE DSEAR. v. . If iron be too hot, it will 
redſear,that is, break under the hammer. Mox, 


RE'DSHANK. / [red and bank. | A bird. 
RE'DSTART, or RE'DTAIL. { icu- 
*r, Latin. ] A bird. a 


RE DSTREAK. / E 
1. An apple. ortimer. 
2. Cider preſſed from the redftreak. Sith, 

To» REDU'CE. v. a. [rednuco, a 
1. To bring back: obſolete. Shat/peare. 
2. To bring to the former ſtate. Milton. 


3. To reform from any diforder. Clarendon. 


4. To bring into any ſtate of diminution. Boyle. 
5. Todegrade; to impair in dignity, Tillorſor. 
6. To bring into any ſtate of miſery or mean- 
neſs. Arbuthnot. 
7. To ſubdue. Milton. 
8. To bring into any ſtate more within reach 
or power. 
9. To reclaim to order. Milton. 
to. To ſubject to a rule; to bring into a claſs. 
REDU'CEMENT.Fz#. The act of bringing back, 
ſubduing, retorming, or diminiſhing. Bacon. 
REDU'CER. / | from reduce. | One that re- 
duces. Sidney. 


REDU'CIBLE. a. [from reduce.] Poflible to 


be reduced. South. 
REDU'CIBLENESS. / [from redweib/e.] 
ality of being reducible. | oyle, 
REDU'CTION. V [redu&in, French, | 
1. Theact of reducing. ale. 
2. In arithmetick, redu#ion brings two or 
more numbers of ditterent denominations 
into one denomination. „ Cocker. 


REDU'CTIVE. a. [red«&/f; French.] Hav- 


from red.] The quality of ing the power of reducing. - Hale, 


Boyle. \ 
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REDU'CTIVELY. ad. By reduction; by 


confequeace. Hammond. 


- REDU'NDANCE, 11 redundant ia, Latin. ] 


REDU'NDANCY þ Superfluicy ; tuperabun- 
dance; exuberance. Bacon. 
REDU'NDANT. 2. { redundans, Latin. 
Superabundaut; exuberant ;ſupertiuous. Ar. 
2. Uling more words or images than are uſe- 
ful... Matt. 
REDU'NDANTLY ad. [ from redundant. 
Superfluouſly ; lu daatly. | 
To REDU'PLICATE. v. a. | re and dupli- 
cate | "To doub.c. 
REDUPLICA'TION, / {from reduplicate.] 
The act ot doub ing. Digby. 
REDU'PLICATIVE. a. [ reduplicatif, tc. ] 
Doubie, | Watls. 
RE'DWING / A bird. Ainſworth. 
70 REE. © @4. Toriidie; to ſiſt. Mortimer. 


To REE'CHO. wv. x. [re andechbo.) To echo 


back. Pope. 
REE'CHY. . [Crom week. ] Smoky; footy ; 
tanned, Shatſpeare. 


REED. / [peoÞ, Saxon; ried, German. 
1. A hollow knotted italk, which grows in 
wet grounds. 
2. A ſmall pipe. Sbalkſpcare, 
3. An arrow. Prier. 
REE'DEN. 2. [from reed.] Conſiſting of 
. reeds. Dryden. 
To REE'DIFY. v. a. [| reedifier, Fr.] To re- 
„ build; to build again. Shakſpeare. 
REE'DLESS. a. { trom reed. ] Being without 


reeds. May. 
REE'DY. 2. [from reed.] Abounding with 

reeds, Blackmore, 
REEK. /. [pec, Saxon. ] 

i. Smoke ; ſteam ;- vapour. Shakſpeare. 


2. Crete, Germ. any thing piled up.] A pile 
of corn or hay, commonly pronounced rick, 
To REER. . . { pecan, Saxon. ] To ſmoke ; 
to ſteam; to emit vapour. Shakſpeare. 
REE'K Y. 4, { from rec.] Smoky; tanned ; 
black. Shakſpeare. 
REEL. / Tneol, Sax. ] A turning frame, upon 
whichyarn iswoundintoſkains jromtheſpindle. 
To REEL. v. a. | from the noun. ] To gather 
yarn off the ſpindle. 
To REEL. v. a. [rollen, Dutch; rag/a, Swed. ] 
To ſtagger; to incline in walking, firſt to 
one fide and then to the other, Sandys. 
REELE'CTION. / [re and ciectian.] Re- 
_ peated election. - Swift. 
To REENA'CT. v. x. Ce and ena#.] To 
enact anew. Arbuthnot. 


To REENFO'RCE. v. 2. [re and enforce. ] 


To ſtrengthen with new afliſtance. Collier. 
REENFO'RCEMENT. / [re and enforce- 


ment. | | 
1. Freſh aſſiſtance; new help. Milton. 
2. Iterated enforcement. Ward: 
To REENJO'Y. v. a. Cre and exjoy.] To 
enjoy ancw or a ſecond time. & = 
To REE'NTER. v. 2. Ce and exter.] To 


enter again; to enter anew, Milton. 
To REENTHRO'NE. v. «a. To replace in a 
- throne. | Soutbern, 


q 


Raleigh. . 


Wilkins.” 


REF 
REE'NTRANCE. / [re and extrance.} The 
act ot entering again. Glanville, 
REE'RMOUSE, /. [hnepemurs Sax. ] A bat. 
To REESTA'BLISH. v. a. [re and eftab/iþh.] 
To eſtabliſh avew. Smalridge 
REESTA'BLISHER. / [from reeftablifh.] 7 
One that reeſtabliſhes. | 
REESTA'BLISHMENT, / [from reeftablifh.} 
The act of reeftabliſhing ; the ſtate of being 
recſtabliſhed ; reſtauration. , Addiſon. 
REEVE. / [zenexa, Sax. ] A ſteward. Dryd. 
To REEXA'MINE, v. @. Cre and examine. ] 
To examine anew. Hooker. 
To REFE'CT, wv. a. [refe@us, Latin.] To re- 
treſh; to reſtore aſter hunger or fatigue. #ro., 
REFE'CTION. /. Trefe3io, Latin. } Refreſh-" 
ment aſter hunger or fatigue. South. 
REFE'CTORY, {| refeFoire, French. ] Room 
oi refreſhment ; eating room. Dryden. 
ToREFE'L. v. a. [ refel/s, Latin.] To retute 3 
to repreſs. en Jonſon. 
To REFE'R. v. 4. [refero, Latin.) 
1. To diſmiis for information or judgment. 
Eur net. 
2 To betake to for deciſion. Shakſp. 
3. Toreduce to, as to the ultimate end. Hacor, 


4. To reduce, as to a claſs. Baylec 
To REFER. v. x. 

1. To reſpef ; to have relation. Burner. 

2. To appeal. Bacon. 


REFEREE". /. [from refer.] One to wh 
any thing is reterred. L'Eftrange. 
RE'FERENCE. from reſer.] 2 
1. Relation ; reſpect ; view toward ; alluſion 
to. Raleigh, 
2. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. + Sw r. 
REFEKE'NDARY. /. | referendus, Lat.] One 
to whoſe decifion any thing is referred. Bacor. 
To REFERME'NT. v. . | re and ferment. } 
To terment anew. Blackmore. 
REFE'RRIBLE. a. from refer. ] Capable 
of being conſidered, as in relation to ſome- 
thing clſe. Brown. 
To REFINE. v. 2. [raffiner, French. 
1. To purity ; to clear from droſs and recre- 
ment. Zechariah, 
2. To make elegant; to poliſh, Peachem. 
To REFINE. v. x. 
1. To improve in point of accuracy or deli. 


cacy. Dryden. 
2. To grow pure. Addiſon. 
3. To affect nicety. Atterbury, 


REFI'NEDLY. ad. [from refine. | With at- 
fected elegance. Di yden, 
REFI'NEMENT. / [ from ne.] 
1. The act of purifying, by clearing any 
thing from droſs and recrement. Norris. . 
2. Improvement in elegance or purity. Swift, 
3. Artificial practice. Rogers. 
4. Atfectation ot elegant improvement. Addi/, 
REFI'NER. / | from — — | 
1. Purifier ; one who clears from droſs or 
recrement. Bacon. 
2. Improver in elegance. Swift. 


3. Inventor of ſuperfluous ſubtilties. Addi/or. 
To REFI'T. v. a. [refait, Fr. re and At.] To 
repair ; to reſtore after damage. Hoaudwarg. 

3 


1 
To KEFLE'CT. v. x. [reflechir, French ; re- 
ecke, Latin. ] To throw back. Milton. 


To REFLE'CT. v. . 
Shai are. 
entley. 


1. To throw back light. 
2. To bend back. | 
3. To throw back the thoughts upon the paſt 


or on themſelves, Taylor. 
4. To conſider attentively. Prler. 
5. To throw reproach or cenſure. Swift. 
5. To bring reproach. Dryden. 
REFLE'CTENT. a. [ :feFenr, Latin. ] Bend- 
ing back ; flying back. Digby. 
REFLE'CTION. /. | from reflect. 
1. The act of throwing back. Cheyne 
2. The act of bending back. Bentley 
3. That which is reflected. Shakſpeare. 


6. Attentive conũderation. South. 

7. Cenſure. Prier. 
REFLE'CTIVE. 3. [ from refe8.] 

1. Throwing back images. Dryden. 


2. Confidering things paſt ; conſidering the 
operations of the mind. Prior. 
REFLECTOR. V Confiderer. Boyle. 
REFLE'X. 2. {reffexus, Latin. ] Directed 
backward. Bentley. 
REFLE'X. E Dr Reflection. Hooker. 
REFLEXIBULITY. /.[ tromreflexib/e.] The 
uality of being reflexible. Newton. 
REFLE'XIBLE. a. [from reflexus, Latin. ] 
Capable to be thrown back. Cheyne. 
REFLE'XIVE. a. [ reflexus, au Having 
re ſpect to ſomething paſt Hammond. 
REFLE'XIVELY. an In a backward direc- 
tion. Gov. of the Tongue. 
REFLO'AT./Z. [re and fear. ] Ebb; reflux. Bac. 
To REFLOU'RISH. v. . [re and fourihh. ] 
To flouriſh anew. Milton. 
ToREFLO'W. v. x. [reflxer, Fr.] To flow back. 
" REFLU'ENT. a. [ refſuens, Latin.] Running 
back; flowing back. Arbuthnot. 
REFLU'X. / [reffux, French. ] Backward 
courle of water. Brown. 
REFOCILLA'TION./. Lille, Lat.] Re- 
ſtoration of ſtrength by retreſhment. 
To REFO'RM. v. a. fer rom . To 
change from worſe to better. coker. 
To REFO'RM. v. x. To paſs by change from 
worle to better. Atterbury. 
\REFO'RM. /. [ French. ] Reformation. 
REFORMA'TION. / [ reformation, French. ] 
1. Chaiige from worſe to better. Addiſon, 
2. The change of religion from the corrup- 
tions of popery to its primitive ſtate. Atterbury. 
REFO'RMER. J. [trom form.] 
1. Oue who makes à change for the better; 
an amender. Sprat. 
2. One of thoſe who changed religion from 
piſh corruptions and innovations. Bacon. 
To REFRA'CT. v. x. n Latin. ] To 
break the natural courſe of rays. Cheyxe. 
REFRA'CTION. {.[refra@ion, French. ] The 
incurvation or change of determination in the 
body moved, which happens to it while it 
eriters or penetrates any medium : in diop- 
tricks, it is the variation of a ray of light 


REF 
from that right line, which it would have 
paſſed on in, had not the denſity of the me- 
dium turued it afide. Harris. 
REFRA'CTIVE. 2. [from refra@.] Having 
the power of refraction. Newton, 
RE FRA CTORINESS. / [ from refra&ery.}] 
Sullen obſtinacy. Saunderſox, 
REFRA'CTORY., a. [ refra@oire, Fr.] Obiti- 
nate; perverſe ; centumacious. Bacon, 
REFRA'CABLE. a. [refragabilis, Lat. ] Ca- 
pable of confutation and conviction. 
To REFRAIN. v. a. [refrener, Fr.] To bold 
back; to keep from action. Milton. 


Te REFRAIN. v. x. To forbear; to abſtain; 


to ſpare. . Hooker. 

REFRANGIBI'LITY, / [from refrangible.] 
4 of the rays of light, is their 

dilpoſition to be retracted or turned out of 
their way, in paſſing out of one tranſparent 
body or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRA'NGIBLE. a. [| re and frango, T0 
That may be turned out of its courſe, in paſ- 
fing from one medium to another. Locke. 

REFRENA'TION. / [re and fene, Latin.] 
The act of reſtraining. 

To REFRE'SH. wv. a. [refraiſcher, French. ] 
1. To recreate; to relieve aſter pain, fatigue, 
or want. Shakfſpeare. 
2. To improve by new touches any thing 
impaired. Dryden. 
3. To refrigerate ; to cool. Ecclur. 

REFRE'SHER. / [from refrefb.] That which 
refreſhes, | Tegen. 

REFRE'SHMENT. / [ from refrepb. ] | 
1. Relief after pain, want, or fatigue. 

2. That which gives relief, as tood, reſt. South. 

REFRI'GERANT, a. [ refrigerant, Fr. from 
refrigerate.) Cooling; mitigating heat. Wiſe. 

To REFRI'GERATE, v, a. | refrigero, Lat.] 
To cool. Brown. 

REFRIGERA'TION,/#.[ refrigeratio, L. The 
act of cooling; the ſtate of being cooled. VA. 

REFRI'GERATIVE. ? a. [refrigeratoriaus, 

REFRI'GERATORY. Lada. 1 Cooling; 
having the power to cool. 

REFRI'GERATORY. / | 
1. That part of a diſtilling veſſel that is placed 
about the head of a ſtill, and filled with water 
to cool the condenfing vapours. Quincy. 
2. Any thing internally cooling. Mortimer, 

REFRIGE'RIUM. / | Latin. } Cool refreſh 


ment; refrigeration. South. 
REF T. part. pret. of reave. 
1. Deprived ; taken away. Aſcbam. 


2. [preterit of reave. ] Took away. Spen/er. 
RE Hk. * . ſnd. 1304 
1. Shelter from any danger or diſtreſs; pro- 
tection. Milton. 
2. That which gives ſhelter or protection. Dry, 
3. Expedient in diſtreſs. Shal/peare, 
4 Expedient in general. Fotton, 
To RE'FUGE. v. a. [| refugier, French.} To 
ſhelter ; to protect. Dryden. 
RETUG EE“. /. [Lug, French. ] One who 
K flies to —_— - ono 7 cron 
EFU'LGENCE. / [| from re J Splen« 
dour ; brighmeſs. ee , 
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REG 
REFU'LGENT:. a. [refulgents, Lat.] Bright; 
ſhining ; glittering ; ſpleadid. Dryden. 
To REFU'ND, v. a. [ refunds, Latin. ] 
1. To pour back. wr 
2. To repay what iĩs received; toreſtore. L A/. 
RETU SA. J. [from refuſe.] 
1. The act of refufing ; denial of any thing 
demanded or ſolicited. Rogers. 
2. The preemption ; the right of having any 
thing before another ; option. Swift, 
To REFU'SE. 2. a. [refufer, French. ] 
1. Todeny what is folicited or required. Shak, 
2. To reject; to diſmiſs without a grant. Shak, 
To REFU'SE. v. 2. Not to accept. Milton. 
RE'FUS E. 2. | from the verb.] Unworthy of 
reception; left when the reſt is taken. Fel/. 
RE'FUSE. / That which remains diſregarded 
when the reſt is taken. Dryden, 
REFU'SER. / {from re/#/e. ] He who reſuſes. 
ee from rute. ] Reſutation. 
REFUTA'TION. / [ refutatio, Latin. ] The 
act of refuting; the act of proving falſe or 
erroneous. Bentley. 
To REFU'TE. . @. [refuto, mow] To 
prove falſe or erroneous. | Milton. 
To REGAIN, v. a. | regagner, French.] To 
recover ; to gain anew. Dryden. 
RE'GAL. a. [regal, French; regalis, Latin. ] 
Royal ; kingly. Milton. 
RE'CAL. / Legale, French. ] A muſical in- 
ſtrument. Bacon. 
REGAT LE. , [ Latin. ] The prerogative of 
monarchy. 
To REGA'LE. v. a. [ regaler, French. ] To 
refreſh ; to entertain; to gratiſy. Philips. 
REGA'LEMENT. / [ rega/ement, French. ] 
Refreſhment ; entertainment. Philips. 
REGALIA. /. [ Latin. ] Enſigus of royalty. 
REGA'LITY. /. f[regalir, Latin. ] Royalty; 
ſovereignty ; kingſhip. Bacon. 
To REGA'RD. v. 4. Fara div, French. ] 
1. To value; to attendtoasworthy of notice. Sh. 
2. To obſerve; to remark. Shakſpeare. 
3. To mind as an object of grief or terrour. 


4. To obſerve religiouſly. Romans. 
5. To pay attention to. Proverbs. 
6. To reſpect; to have relation to. 

7. To look toward. Sand ys. 


REGA'RD. /. [regard, French. 
I. Attention as to a matter of importance. Ar. 


2. ReſpeRt ; reverence. Milton. 
3. Note; eminence. Spenſer. 
4 Reſpect; account. ooker. 

Relation ; reference. Watts. 


8 Look; aſpect directed to another. Dryden. 
Proſpect; object of ſight : not uſed, $5. 
REGA'RDABLE. 4a. 2 regard. |] | 
1. Obſervable : not uſed. Brown. 
2. Worthy of notice : not uſed. Carew. 
REGA*RDER. / One that regards. | 
REGA'RDFUL. 2. [regard and full.] At- 
tentive ; taking notice of, Hayward. 
REGA'RDFULLY. 24. 
1. Attentively; heedfully. 
2. ReſpeRfully. 


Shakſpeare. 
REGA'RDLESLY. «d. 4 


[from regardlgſt.] 


- 


Without heed, 


REG 


REGA'RDLESNESS. /. [from regardleſs.) 
Heedlefinefs ; negligence ; inattention. _ 
REGA'RDLESS. a. from y-gard.] Heedlefs ; 


negligent ; inatteritive. Spenſer. 
RE'GENCY. / [ from regent. ] | 

1. Authority; government. Grew. 

2. Vicarious government. Temple, 


3. The diſtrict governed by a vicegerent. Milt. 
4 Thoſe to whomvicariousregality is intruſted. 

TG REGE'NERATE. v. a. [ regeners, Latin. 
1. To reproduce ; to produce anew. Blackm. 
2. To make to be born anew ;; to renew b 
change of carnal nature to a chriſtian life, A. 

REGE'NERATE. a, [ regeneratus, Latin. ] 
1. Reproduced. Shakſpeare. 
2. Born anew by grace toa chriſtian life. Mir. 

REGE'NERATENESS, /. [from regenerate. } 
The ſtate of being regenerate. 


REGENERA'TION. / [ regeneration, Fr.] 


New birth; birth by grace trom carnal affec- 

tions to a chriſtian lite. Titus. 
RE'GEN'T. a. [ regent, French; regens, Lat.] 

1. Governing; ruliag. ale, 

2. Exerciſing vicarious authority. Milton, 
RE'GENT. /. 

1. Governour ; ruler. + Milton. 

2. One inveſted with vicarious royalty. Sal. 
RE'GENTSHIP. / [from regent. ] 


1. Power of governing. 
2. Deputed authority. Shakſpeare. 
REGE RM INA'TION./. [re and germination. } 
The act of ſprouting again. 
RE'GIBLE. 2. Governable. 
RE'GICIDE. [regicida, regicidinm, Latin.] 

1, Murderer of his king. Dryden. 

2. Murder of his king. Decay of Piety. 
RE'GIMEN. /. | Latin. ] That care in diet and 

living, that is ſuitable to every particular courſe 

of medicine, or ſtate of body. Swift, 
RE'GIMENT. / [regiment, French. 

1. Government; polity : not in uſe. Hooker, 

2. Rule; authority: not in uſe. Hale. 

3. A body of ſoldiers under one colonel. ll. 
REGIME'NTAL. a. {from regiment. ] Belong- 

ing to a regiment; military. 

RE'GION. / [region, French; regis, Latin. 

1. Tract of land; country; tract of ſpace. Sha. 

2. Part of the body. Shakſpeare. 

3. Place; rank. Shatkfpeare. 
RE'GISTER. / [ regifre, Fr. regiftrum, Lat.] 

I. An accountot any thing regularly kept. Sp. 

2. The officer whole buſineſs is to write and 

keep the regiſter. : 

To RE'GISTER. v. * Fr.] 

1. To record; to preſerve from oblivion by 

authentick accounts. Addiſon. 

2. To enrol; to ſet down in a liſt. Mi/ror. 
RE'GISTRY, / [ from regi/fter. ] 

1. The act of inſerting in the regiſter. Grawnt. 

2. The place where the regiſter is kept. 

3. A ſeries of facts recorded. Temple. 
CRT e Regulation. Bacon. 
RE'GLET. /. [| »eg/ertre, French. ] Ledge of 

wood exactly planed, by which printers ſepa- 
rate their lines in pages widely printed. 
RE'GNANT, 4. [ French. ] 


* 


I. Reigning; having regal authority. Motten. 


REG 


2. Predominant; having power. Waller. 
To REGO'RGE. v. 4. [Cre and gorge. ] 
t. To vomit up; to throw back. { + JP 
2. To ſwallow eagerly. - Milton. 
3. Na r.) To ſwallow back. Dr yd. 
To REGRA'FT. v. a. [ regreffer, French. ] To 
* graft again. Bacon. 
To REGRA'NT,. v. 4. [re and grant] To 
grant back. Aylife. 
To REGRA'TE. v. 4. | 
1. To offend ; to ſhock. Derham. 
2. [ regratter, F f To engrofs; to foreſtal. Sp. 


REGRA'TER. / [regrattier, French. ] Fore- 


ſtaller; engroſler. 
To REGREE'T. v. a. [re and greet.] To re- 
ſalute ; to greet a ſecond time. Shak/peare. 
REGREE'T. / Return or exchange of ſaluta- 
tion: not in uſe, Shakſpeare. 
REGRE'SS. / [regreſſus, Latin. ] Paſſage 
back ; power of * 6. back. Burnet. 
To REGRE'SS. v. @. [regr-fus, Latin. ] To 
go back; to return. Brown. 
REGRE'SSION. /. [regreſſur, Latin. ] The act 
of returning or going back. Brown, 
REGRE'T. /. [ regret, Fr. regretto, Italian. ] 
1. Vexation at ſomething palt ; bitterneſs of 
reflection. | South, 
2. Grief; ſorrow. Clarendon. 
3. Diſlike ; averſion : not proper. D. of Piety. 
To REGRE'T. v. 4. | regretter, French. ] To 
repent ; togrieve at. oyle. 
REGUE'RDON. / [re and guerdon.] Re- 
ward; recompence : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
To REGUE'RDON. v. a. To reward. $6, 
RE'GULAR. a. [ regu/arir, Latina. ] 
1. Agreeable to rule; conſiſtent with the 
mode preſcribed. Addiſon. 
2. Governed by ſtrict regulations. Pope. 
3. In geometry, a regular body is a ſolid, 
whoſe turface 1s compoled of regu/ar and equal 
figures, and whoſe ſolid angles are all equal. 
4. Iuſtituted or initiated according to eſta- 
bliſhed forms or diſcipline. 
5 Methodical ; orderly, Law. 
RE'GULAR. / [ regu/ier, Fr.] In the Romiſh 
church, one that profefies and follows a cer- 
tain rule ct life, and obferves the three vows 
of poverty, chaſtity, and obedience. Ayl/ife. 
REGULA'RITY. / [regularitt, French. 
1. Agrecableneſs to rule. 
2. Method ; certain order. Grew. 
RE'GULARLY. ad. [from regular.) In a 
manner concordant to rule; exactly. Prior. 
Ts RE'GULATE. v. 4. [ regula, as 
1. To adjuft by rule or method. oc ke. 


2. To direct. Wiſeman. 
REGULA'TION. / [from regulate.) 
1. The a® of regulating. Ray. 


2. Method; the effect of being regulated. 
REGULA'TOR. / [from regu/ate.] 
1. One that regulates. Crew. 
2. That part of a machine wich makes the 
motion equabꝭe. 
RE'G ULUS. „Latin; regule, Fr.] The finer 
- and moſt weighty part of metals. Quincy. 
To REGU'RGITATE. v. a. [re and gurger, 
Lat.] To throw back; to pour back. Bentley. 


% 
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To REGU'RGITATE. v. #. To be poured 
back. Harvey, 
REGURGITA'TION. / [from regurgitate.} 
Reſorption; the act of ſwallowing back. SHarp. 
To REH EAR. v a. [re and bear. ] To hear 
again. ; Addiſon. 
REHEA'RSAL. /. | from rebearſe.] 
t. Repetition; recital. South, 
2. The recital of auy thing previous to pub- 
lick exhibition. ryden. 
To REHEA'RSE. v. a. [from i 
1. To repeat; to recite. wift, 
2. To relate; to tell, Dryden. 
3. To recite previoully to publick exhibition. 
To REIE CT. v. a. [rejeFur, Latin. ] 
1. To diſmiſs without compliance with pro- 
poſal or acceptance of offer. RK nolles, 
2. To caſt off; to make an abject. JU/aiah. 
3. To retule; not to accept. Locke, 
4. To throw afide. Beattie. 
well Ie? [ rejeFio, Lat.] The act of 
caſting off or throwing aſide. Bacon, 
REI'GLE. / [reigle, French. ] A hollow cut 
to guide any thing. Carew. 
Te REIGN. v. a. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 
1. To enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign authority. 
2. T's be predominant; to prevail. Bacon. 
3. To obtain power or dominion. Romans. 
REIGN, / [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 
1. Royal authority; ſovereignty. Pape. 
2. Time of a king's government. Thomſon 
3. Kingdom; dominions. ope. 
4. Power ; influence. Chapman. 
To REIMBODY. v. . Cre and imbedy. ] To 
imbody again. _ Boyle. 
To REIMBU'RSE. v. 4. [| re, in, and beur/e, 
French, a purſe.] To pay; to repair loſs or 
expence by an equivalent. Swift. - 
REIMBU'RSEMENT. /. [from reimburſe.] 
Reparation or repayment. Ali fe. 
Te REIM PREOCNATE. v. a. Cre and imprege 
gow] To impregnate anew. Brown. 
REIMPRE'SSION. / [re and improeffion.] 
A ſecond or repeated impreſſion. 
REIN. / [her, French. J. 
1. The part of the bridle which extends from 
the horſe's head to the driver or rider's hand. 
2. Uſed as an inftrument of government, or 
for government. Shakſpeare. 
3. Te give the Rt1ins. To give licenſe. Milt. 


To REIN. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] 
1. To govern by a bridle. Milton. 
2. To reſtrain; to controll. Shakſpeare. 


REINS. /. [rexer, Lat. rein, Fr.] The kid- 
neys; the lower part of the back. Fes. 
To REINSE'RT. v. 2. [re and infert.] To 

inſert a ſecond time. 
To REINSPI RE. v. a. [re and inſpire. To 
- inſpire anew. Dryden. 
To REINSTA'LL. v. 4. [re and IH. 
1. To ſeat again. Milton, 
2. To put again in poſſeſſion. Shakſpeare, 
To REINSTA'TE. v. a. [re and inftate.] To 
put again in poſſeſſion. Addiſon. 
To REI'NTECKATE. v. a. [reinteger, Fr.] 
To renew with regard to any ſtate or qua- 
lity ; to repair ; toreſtore, Bacen, 
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To REINVE'ST. v. a. [re and inveft.] To 
inveſt anew. | 
To REJOICE. v. . [rejouer, Fr.] To be 

glad; to joy z to exult. Milton. 
To REJOICE. 2 a. To exhilarateʒ to gladden; 
to make jovful; to glad. Prior. 
REJOI'CER. / ſtrom vejoice.] One that 
rejoices. Taylar. 


To REJOIN. v. a. [rejoindre, French. ] 


I. To join again. Brown. 

2. To meet one again. Pope. 
To REJOIN. v. x. To anſwer to an anſwer. Ds. 
REJOUNDER, / [from reoin.] 

1. Reply to an anſwer. Glanville, 

2. Reply; anſwer. Shakſpeare. 


REJO'LT. / [rejailler, French.) Shock; 
ſuccuſſion. South, 
REIT. / Sedge, or ſea-weed. Bailey. 
To REI'TERATE, v. a. [reiterer, French. 
To repeat again and again. Smalridge. 
REITERA'TION. / [reiteration, French.) 
Repetition. Beyle. 
To REJU'DGE. v. 4. [re and judge. ] To reex- 
amine; to review; to recall to a newtrial. Pope. 
To KEKI'NDLE. v. a. [re and kindle.) I's 
ſet on fire again. Cbeyre. 
To RELA'PSE. v. v. Crelapſit, Latin. 
1. To ſlip back; to ſlide or fall back. 
2. To fall back into vice or errour. Taylor, 
3. To fall back from a ſtate of recovery to 
{ickneſs. Wiſeman. 
RELA'PSE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Fall into vice or errour once lorſaken. At. 
2. Regreſſion from a ſtate of recovery to ſick- 
neſs. Spenſer, 
3. Return to any ſtate, 
To RELA'TE. v. a. [re/atus, Latin. | 


1. To tell; to recite. Dryden. 
2. To vent by words. Bacon. 
3. To ally by kindred. P:pe. 
4- To bring back; to reſtore, Spenſer . 
To RELA'TE. v. x. To have reference; to 
have reſpect. Locke, 
RELA'TER. / [from relate. ] Teller; narra- 


tor ; hiſtorian. Brown. 


| RELA'TION, / [relation, French. 


1. Manner of belonging to any perſon or thing. 


2. Reſpect; reference; regard. Locke, 
3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

| Beattie. 
4 Kindred ; alliance of kin. Dryden. 


5. Perſon related by birth or marriage; kinſ- 
man; kinſwoman, Swift. 
6. Narrative; tale; account; narration. Dennis. 
RE'LATIVE. a. {re/ativus, Latin. ] 
1. Having relation; reſpecting. Locle. 
2. Conſidered not abſolutely, but as belong - 
ing to, or reſpecting ſomething elſe. South. 
3. Particular; poſitive :' not in uſe, Shak. 
RE'LATIVE. / 
I. Relation; kinſman. Taylor. 
2. Prououn anſwering to an antecedent. A. 
3. SomewhatreſpeRting ſomethingelſe.Locke. 
RE'LATIVELY. ad. [ from Wee As it re- 
ſpects ſomething elſez not abſolutely. Sprat. 


RE'LATIVENTESS. /. [from relative.] The 


ate of having rclaticn. 


Shakſpeare, 


REL 


To RELA'X. v. a. [relaxe, Latin. 
1. To ſlacken; to make leſs tenſe. Bac. 
2. Toremit; to make leſs ſevere or rigorous. 
Swift. 
3. To make leſs attentive or laborious. //. of HF. 
4. To eaſe; to divert. 
5. Toopen; to looſe. Milton. 
To RELAX. v. . To be mild; to be remiſs; 
to be not rigorous. Prior. 


RELAXA'TION. /. [re/axation, French. ] 


1. Diminution of tenſion ; the act of looſen- 


ing.  Arbuthnot. 
2. Ceſſation of reſtraint, Burnet. 
3. Remiſſion ; abatement of rigour. Hookey. 
4. Remiſſion of attention or application. Ade. 
RELA'Y./. [| re/ais, French. | Horſes on the 
road to relieve others. 
To RELEA'SE. v. a. [ relaſcher, French. ] 
1. To ſet free from confinement or ſervitude. 
2. To ſet free from pain. 
3. To free from obligation, or penalty, M.“ 
4. To quit; to let go. Drydex. 
F. To relax; to ſlacken: not in'uſe. Hooker. 
RELEASE. [ relaſehe, French. ] 
1. Diſmiſſion from confinement, ſervitude, 
or pain. . 
2. Relaxation of a penalty. Prier. 
3. Remiſſion of a claim. Bacor. 
4. Acquittance from a debt figned by the 
creditor. 
To RE'LEGATE. v. 4. [ relegner, French; 
relego, Latin.] To baniſh ; to exile. 
RELEGA'TION, / [relegatis, Latin.] Exile; 
judicial baniſhment. lige. 
Te REL ENT. v. u. | ralentir, French.) 
1. Toſoften; to grow leſs rigid or hard. Bac. 
2. To melt 3 to grow moiſt. Boyle. 
3. To grow leſs intenſe. Digi. 
4. To ſoften in temper; to grow tender ; to 


feel compaſſion. Milton, 
To RELE'NT. v. a. Obſolete. 

1. To flacken ; to remit. Spenſer. 

2. To ſoften ; to mollify. Spenſer. 


RELE'NTLESS. a. {from relent.] Unpitying ; 
unmoved by kindneſs or tenderneſs. Hrier. 
RE'LEYV ANT. a. [ French. ] Relieving. 
RELEVA'TION. /. Crelevatio, Latin.] A 
raiſing or lifting up. 
RELYANCE. /. Itrom rey. ] Truſt ; depen- 
dence ; confidence. Weodward. 
RE'LICK. /. [re/iquie, Latin. relique, "wel 
1. That which remains; that which is le 
aſter the loſs or decay of the reſt. It is ge- 
nerally uſed in the plural. Shakſpeare. 
2. It is oſten taken tor the body deſerted by 
the foul. Milton, Pope. 
3. That which is kept in memory of another, 
witlra kind of religious veneration. Addi/-7. 
RE'LICKLY. ad. | trom ve/ick. ] In che man- 
ner of relicks: not uſed. Donne. 
RE'LICT. /. 2 old Fr. ] A widow; a wife 
deſolate by the death of her huſband. Sprat. 
RELIE'F. / [re/ief, French. ] 
1. Alleviation of calamity; mitigation of paia 


or ſorrow. Milton. 


2. That which frees from pain or ſorrow. * 
3. Diſmiſion of a ſentinel from his pott. 5 


| 
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4 — law L.] Legal remedy of wrongs. 
g. The prominence ot a tigure in ſtone or me- 
tal; the ſeeming prominence of a picture. Pc pe. 
6. The expofure of any thing, by the proxi- 
mity of ſomething dititerent. 

RELIE'VABLE. a. { from re/ieve.] Capable 
of relief. Hatc. 

Te RELIE'VE. v. a. Crelevo, Latin. ] 

t. To eaſe pain or ſorrow. 
2. To ſuccour by aſſiſtance Dryden. 
3. To let a ſeatinel at reft, by placing another 
on his poſt. Shak/peare. 
4. To right by law. 

5. To recommend by the interpoſition of 
— diflimilar. Stepmey. 
6. To ſupport ; to allift, Brown. 

RELIEVER. / [trom re/ieve.] One chat 
relieves. Rogers. 

RELIF VO. . [Italian. ] The prominence of 
a figure or picture. Dryden, 

To RELI'GHT. v. a. [Dre and /ight.} To 
light anew. Pope. 

RELIGION, / [ religis, Latin. ] 

t. Virtue, as tounded upon reverence of God, 
and expectation ot future rewards and puniſh- 
ments. 


oppoſite to others. Tillatfon. 

RELIUGIONIST. /. [ from religion. ] A bigot 
to any religious perſuaſion. Swifr. 

RELI'GIOUS. a. [| veligioſus, Latin. 

t. Pious; diſpoſed to the duties ot religion. Sh. 
2. Teaching religion. Motten. 
3. Among the Romaniſts, bound by the vows 
of poverty, chaſtity, aud obedience. Addi/or. 
4. Exact; ſtrict. 

5. Appropriated to ſtrict obſervance of holy 
duties, Law. 

RELI'GIOUSLY. ad. [ from religious. | 
1. Piouily; with obedience to the dictates of 
religion. Drayton. 

2. According to the rites of religion. Sp. 
3. Reverently ; with venetation. Duppa. 
4. Exactly; with ſtrict obiervance. Hacor. 

RELI'GIOUSNESS. /. [ from religious. | The 

uality or ſtate ot being religious. 

To RELI'NQUISH. ». a. [relinguo, Latin. ] 
i. To ſorſake ; to abandon; to leave; to 
deſert. Davies. 
2. To quit; to releaſe; to give up. Su. 
. To forbear ; to depart from. Hooker. 

RELI'NQUISHMENT. / [from rel/inguifh. | 
The act of tortaking. South. 

RE'LISH. /: { from re/echer, Fr. to lick again.] 
1. Taſte; the effect of any thing on the palate: 
it is commonly uſed of a pleaſing taſte. Bayle. 
2. Taſte; ſmall quantity uit perceptible. $5. 
3. Liking ; delight in avy thing. Addiſon. 
4. Senſe ; power of perceiving excellence; 
taſte. Seed. 
5. Delight given by any thing; the power by 
which plealure is given. Addiſon. 
6. Caſt; manner. Pope. 

To RE'LISH. v. a. { from the noun. } 

t. To give a taſte to any thing. Dryden. 
2. To taſte ; to have a liking. Baker. 
To BE'LISH. v. =. . 


- ben Jonſon. 
2. A ſyſtem of divine faith and worthip, as 


REM 


1. To have a pleaſing taſte. Hakewill. 
2. To give pleaſure. | Shakſpeare. 
3. To have a flavour. Woodward. 


KE'LISHABLE. a. {from relifb.] Guitable ; 
having a taſte. 

To RELI'VE. v. x. [re and /ive.] To revive z 
to live anew : not uſed. Spenſer. 


To RELO VE. v. a. [re and /ove.] To love... - 


in return: not uſed. B:yle. 
RELU'CENT. a. f re/ucens, Latin. ] Shining; 
tranfparent ; pellucid. Thomſon. 
To RELU'CT. v. x. [relufer, Latin. ] To 
ftruggle avain. Decay of Fiety. 
RELUCTANCE. ? {. [re/u&or, Latin ] Un- 
RELU'CTANCY.\ willingneſs; Inns. 
le. 

RELU'CTANT. a. — Latin. - 
willing; acting with repugnance. ickel. 
To RELU'CTATE. v. a. [reluder, Lat.] To 
reſt ; to ſtruggle againſt. Decay of Piety. 
RELUCTA'TION. / [relu&er, Latin,] Re- 
pugnance ; reſiſtance. acon. 


To RELU'ME. v. a. To light anew; to rekin- 


dle. Pope. 
To RELU'MINE, v. 2. To light anew. Shak. 
To RELY”. v.n. [re and lie] To lean upon 

with confidence; to put truſt in; to reſt upon; 

to depend upon. gert. 
To REMAIN. v. . [remaneo, Latin. 

1. To de left out of a greater quantity or 

number. . . 

2. Ts continue; to endure; to be left in 


particular ſtate. Milton. 
3- To be left after any event. Locke. 
4- Not to be loſt. Spenſer. 
5. To be left as not compriſed. Locke, 


To REMAIN. v. a. To await; to be leſt to. Sp. 
REMAIN. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Relick ; that which is left. Generally 
uſed in the plural. Pope. 
2. The body leſt by the ſoul. Pope. 
3. Abode; habitation : not in uſe, Shall 


REMAI'NDER. a. [ from remain.) Remain- - 


ing; refuſe; left. Shatſpeare. 
REMA! NDER. /, ; FI 
1. What is left; relicks. Bacon. 


2. The body when the ſoul is departed ; re- 
mains. _ Shakſpeare. 
3. [In law.] The laſt chance of inheritance. 
Bacan. 
To REMA'KE. v. a. Cre ad mate. ] To make 
anew. G/anville. 
To REMA'ND. v. a. [re and an, Latin. 
To ſend back; to call back. Davies. 
RE'MANENT. / [ remanens, Latin; rema- 
nant, old French. It is now contracted to 
remnant.) The part remaining. Bacor. 
REMA'RK. / [ remargue, French. ] Obſer- 
vation z- note; notice taken. Collier. 
To REMA'RK. v. 4. [ remarguer, French. 
1. To note; to obſerve. Lecke, 
2. To diſtinguiſh; to point outz to mark: 
not uſed. Milton, 
REMA'RKABLE. a [| remarquable, French.) 
Obſervable; worthy of note. Rateigh. 
REMA'RKABLENESS, /. Obfetvableneis 3 
worthineſs of obſervation. Hanmond 
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REMARKABLY. ad.[from remarkable.) Ob- 


ſervably ; in a manner worthy of obſervation. 


REMA'RKER. /. [remarguer, French.] Ob- 


ſerver ; one that remarks. att. _ 


REME'DIABLE. a. | from remedy. ] Capable 
of remedy. 

REME'DIATE. a. { from remedy.] Medicinal; 
aftording a remedy : not in ule. Shakſp. 


REME'DILESS, a. from ps. Not admit- 


ting remedy; irreparable; curclels. Raleigh. 
REME'DILESSNESS. / | from remedile/s.,] 
Incurableneſs. | | 
RE'MEDY. /. [remedium, Lat. remede, Fr.] 
I. Amedicineby which anyillneſs is cured. Sw. 
2. Cure of any uncaſineſs. Dryden. 
3. That which counteraQts any evil. Licks. 
4 Reparation; means of repairing any hurt. S5. 
ToRE'MEDY. v. . [remedier, French. ] 
1. To cure; to heal. Hooker. 
2. To repair or remove miſchief, 
To REME'MBER. v. a. [ remembrare, Ital. J 
1. To bear in mind any thing; not to forget. P/. 
2. To recollect; to call to mind. SIAdxcy. 
3. To keep in mind; to have preſent to the 
attention. Locke. 
4. To bear in mind, with intent of reward or 
puniſhment. Milton. 
5- To mention ; not to omit. Ayliffe. 
6. To put in mind; to force to recollect ; to 
remind, Sidney. 
7. To preſerve from being forgotten. Shak, 
REME'MBERER. /. | from remeber. | One 
who remembers. | otton, 
REME'MBRANCE. / [remembraxce, Fr.] 
Retention in memory. Denham. 
Recollection; revival of any idea. Locke, 
. Honourable memory: out of uſe, Shak/p, 
- Tranſmiſſion of a fat from one to another, 


1 „ 
Account preſerved. ale, 
Memorial. Dryden. 
A token by which any one is kept in the 


memory. 5 pai} care. 
8. Notice of ſomething abſent. Sha - 
9. Power of remembering. Milton. 
REMEMBRANCER. / | from remembrance. 
1. One that reminds; one that puts inmind. Sh. 
2. An officer of the Exchequer. Bacon. 
To REME'RCIE. v. a. | remercier, French. ] 
To thank: obſolete, Spenſer. 
To RE'MIGRATE. v. ». |[remigre, Latin. ] 


To remove back again. . Boyle. 


ma © 0 » 


REMIGRA'TION. / ¶ from remigrate;] Re- 


moval back again. lale. 


T REMIND. v. 4. [re and ind.] To put 


in mind; to ſorce to remember. South. 
REMINI'SCENCE. / [| reminiſcens, Latin. ] 
Recollection; recovery of ideas. Hale. 


REMINISCE'NTIAL. a.| from reminiſcence. | 
Reiating to reminiſcence. brown. 

REMI'SS. a. | remis, French; remifſus, Lat. | 
1. Not vigorous ; ſlack. a 

2. Not careful; ſlotchſul. Shakſpeare. 

3. Not intenſe. Roſcommon. 

REMI'SSIBLE. 2. [from remit.] Admitting 
forgivevets. | 


REMI'SSION./. [remiſien, Fr. remifſis, Lat.] 


REM 


r. Abatement; relaxation; moderation. Pac. 
2, Ceſſation of intenſeneſs. Woodward. 
3. In phyſick, remiſſion is when a diſtemper 
abates, but does not go quite off before it re- 
turns again. 

4. Releaſe ; abatement of right. 
5. Forgiveneſs; pardon. 
REMI'SSLY, ad. [from remiſs. } 

1. Careleſly; negligently ; without cloſe at- 

tention. Hooker. 

2. Not vigorouſly; not with ardour or eager- 

neſs ; flackly. Clarendon. 
REMI'SSNESS. /. [ from rem. ] Careleſneſs; 

negligence; coldneſs; want of ardour. Rogers. 
To REMI'T. v. a. | remitte, Latin. ] 
To relax; to maks leſs intenſe. Miltor. 
To forgive a puniſhment. Dryden. 
. | remettre, Fr.] To pardon a fault. Shak. 
To give up; to reſign. Hayward. 
To defer; to refer. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Jo put again in cuſtody, Dryden. 
To ſend money to a diſtant place. Addiſon, 
To reſtore: not in uſe. Hlayward. 
To REMIT. v. x. | 

1. To ſlacken; to grow leſs intenſe. Broome, 

2. To abate by growing leſs eager. South. 

3- In phyſick, togrow by intervals leſs violent. 
REMI'TMENT. /. | from remit. ] The act of 

remitting to cuſtody. 
REMI'TTANCE. /, [ from we”, 

1. The act of paying money at a diſtant place. 

2, Sum ſent to a diſtant place. Adatrſon. 
REMI'TTER. / [ remettre, French. ] | 

1. One who remits, or procures the convey- 

ance and payment of money. 

2. [In common law.] A reftitution of one 

that hath two titles to lands or tene ments, 

and is ſeiſed of them By his latter title, unto 
his title that is more ancient, in caſe where 
the latter is deſective. Corell. 
RE'MNANT. / [| corrupted from r-manent. ] 

Reſidue ; that which is left. Shakſpeare. 
RE MNANT. qa. Remaining ; yet left. Prior. 
REMO'LTEN. part. [| from remelt.] Melted 

again, Bacon. 
REMO'NSTRANCE, / [ remonfirance, Er. | 

1. Show; diſcovery : not in ule. Shakfp. 

2. Strong repreſentation. Hooker. 
To REMO'NSTRATE. v. . | remonſiro, Lat.] 

To make a ſtrong repreſentation. 
RE'MORA. J. Latin. 

1. A let or obſtacle. 

2. A fiſh or kind of worm that ſticks to ſhips, 
and retards their paſſage through the water. Gr. 
To REMORAT E. v. a.[ remorer, 1. J To hinder. 
REMO'RSE. //. | remerſus, Latin. ] 

1. Pain of guilt. Clarendon. 

2. Tenderneſs: pity; ſympathetick ſorrow. Sp. 
REMO'RSEFUL. a. | r-morſe and full. ] Ten- 

der ; compaſſionate. Shakſpeare. 
REMO'RSELESS. a. | from remorſe. ] Unpi- 


Swift. 
Taylor. 
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tying; cruel ; ſavage. South, 
REMO'TE. a. | remetur, Latin, ] 

1. Diſtant; not immediate. Lacke. 

2. Diſtant ; not at hand. Milton, 


3. Removed far off ; placed not near. Mil. 
4. Foreign. | | 


» 
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g. Diſtant; not cloſely connected. Gla, 
bv. Alien; not agreeing. Locke. 
7. Abſtracted. Locke. 


REMO”'TELY. 4d. Not nearly; at a diſtance. 
REMO'TENESS. /. [ trom rewore. ] State of 
being remote; diſtance ; not nearneſs. Boyle. 
REMO'TION. / [ from remotss, Latin. | The 
aQt of remoying ; the ſtate of being remoyed 
to diſtance, Brown. 
REMO'VABLE. 2. { from remove. ] Such as 
may be removed, © Spenſer. 
REMO'VAL. / {from remove. ] 
t. The act of putting out of any place. Hooker. 
2. The act of putting away, QArbuthnet. 
3- Diſmiſſion from a poſt. Swift, 
4. The ſtate of being removed. Locke. 
Te REMO'VE. v. a. [remeves, Latin.] 
t. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 
2. To place at a diſtance. 
To REMO'VE v. . 
t. To change place. 
2. Togo from one place to another. Dryd. 
REMO'VE. /. { from the verb.] 
1. Change of place, 
2. Suſceptibility of being removed. G/anwi/le. 
3- Tranſlation of one tothe place of another. S. 
4- State of being removed. Locke. 
5. Act of moving acheſs-man or draught. 


6. Departure ; act of going away. Haller. 
7. The act of changing place. Bacon. 
8. A ſtep in the ſcale of gradation. Lacke. 
9. A ſmall diſtance. Rogers. 


10. Act of putting a horſe's ſhoes upon dif- 
ferent feet. Swift. 
11.,Adiſh to be changed while the reſt of the 
courſe remains. 
REMO'VED. particip. 4. Remote; ſeparate 
from others. | » Shakſpeare. 
REMO'VEDNESS. / { from removed. The 
ſtate of being removed ; remoteneſs. Shat. 
REMO'VER. /. [trom remove. ] One that re- 
moves. Bacon. 
To REMOU'NT. v. 2. [remonter, French. ] 
* _ To mount again. Dryden. 
REMU'NERABLE. &. {from remune: ate. ] 
Rewardable, . 
To REMU'NERATE. v. a. [remunero, Lat.] 
To reward; to repay ; to requite. Boyle. 
REMUNERA'TION.F{. [remuneratio, L. Re- 
ward; requital ; recompenſe ; repayment. S. 
REMU'NERATIVE. a. ¶ from remunerate. | 
Exerciſed in giving rewards. Boyle. 
To REMU'RMUR. v. 4. [re and murmur. | 
To utter back in murmurs ; to repeat in low 
hoarſe ſounds. Pope. 
To REMU'RMUR. v. . [remwrmuro, L. To 
murmur back; to echo a low hoarſe ſound. Dr. 
RE'NARD. / [renard, a for, French. }] The 
name of a fox in fable. Dryden. 
RENA'SCENT. a. [reraſcens, Latin. Pro- 
duced again; riſing again into being. 
RENA'SCIBLE. a, Crenaſcor, Latin. ] Poſſi- 
ble to be produced again. 
To RENA'VIGATE. v. 2. Ire and navigate. | 
To ſail again. 
 RENCOU'NTER. / [ rexcontre, French. |] 
1. Claſh ; colliſion, % 1 is ler » 
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2: Perfonal appoſition. Addiſon, 
3. Looſe or caſual engagement. Addiſon. 


4. Sudden combat without premeditation. 

To RENCOU'NTER. v. . [rencontrer, Fr.] 
1. To claſh; to collide. 

2. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 
3- To kirmiſh with auother, 
4- To fight hand to hand. 

To REND. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. rent. 
[pEndan, Saxon. ] To tear with violence; 
to lacerate. | Pope, 

RE'NDER. / [from rend.] One that rends ; 
a tearer, 


To RE'NDER. v. a [renare, French.] 


To render; to yield; to give up. Claren. 
To offer; to give to be uſed. Watts, 
SENDER fon the verb. ] Surrender. Sh, 
RENDEZVO US. /. [rendez vous, French.] 
1. Aſſembly; meeting appointed. Raleigh, 
2. A fign that draws men together. Bacon. 
3. Place appointed for aflembly. Clarendon. 
To KE'NDEZVOUS. v. x. [ trom the noun. ] 
To meet at a place appointed. 
RENDI'TION. / | from render. ] Surrender. 
ing; the act of yielding. 
ENEGA'DE. | 
1 f . [renegads, Spaniſh. 
1. One that apoſtatizes ſrom the faith; ag 
apoſtate. Addiſon. 
2. One whodeſertsto the enemy; a revolter, 


To RENE'GE. v. a. [renego, Latin; renier, 


French. ] To diſown. King Charles. 
To RENE'W. v. a. [e and new, | 
1. To renovate; to reſtore to the former ſtate, 
2. To repeat; to put again in act. Dryden. 
3. To begin again. Dryden. 
4. In theology, to make anew; to transform 
to new lite. Romans. 
RENE'WABLE. a. [from renew. ] Capable to 
be renewed. Swift 
RENE'WAL. / [from renew. ] The act of 
renewing ;5 renovatian. Forbes. 
RE'NITENCY. /. | from renitent. ] The re- 
ſiſtance in ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, 
or are impelled one againſt another. Qzincy. 
RENI'TENT. @. | rezitens, Lat.] Acting 
againſt any impulte by elaſtick power. Ray. 
RE'NNET. /. Runnet. F layer, 
RE'NNET. J. A kind of apple. 
RE'NN ETING.S Mortimer. 
To RE'NOVATE. v. a. Cee, Latin. ] Ta 
renew ; to reſtore to the firſt ſtate. Thomſor. 
RENOVA'TION. FL. [| rexovatio, Latin. ].Re- 
newal ; the act of renewing. B 
To RENOU'NCE, v. a. {| renoncer, Fr.] 


1. To difown ; to abnegate. Dryden. 
2. To quit upon oath. Kettlewwell, 
To RENOU'NCE. v. x. To declare renuncia- 
tion. Dryden. 


RENOU'NCEMENT. / [from . renownee. ] 
Act of renouncing 3 reaunciation.. S. 


1. To return; to pay back. Locke, 
2. To reſtore ; to give back. Addiſon. 
3. To give upon demand. Proverbs, © 
4. To inveſt with qualities; to make. South. 
5 Torepreſent; to exhibit, Shak/peare, 
6. To tranſlate. Burnet, 
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RENO WN. /. [ renommde, French.) Fame ; 


__ © celebrity ; praiſe widely ſpread. Waller. 
To RENO'WN. v. @. — Fr.] To 
make famous. | Pope. 


RENO WNED. particip. a. [from renown. ] 
Famous ; celebrated ; eminent ; famed. Dry. 
RENT. / ſ irom rend.] A break; a laceration. 
To RENT. v. 4. [rather to rend.] To tear ; 
to lacerate. Eeclus. 
To RENT. v. . To roar; to rant. Hudis. 
RENT, / Crente, French. ] 
I. Revenue ; annual payment. Pope, 
2. Money paid for any thing held of another. 
To RENT. v. @. {renter, French. ] 
1. To hold by paying rent. Addiſon. 
2. To ſet to a tenant. 
RE'NTABLE. a. | trom rent. ] That may be 
rented. 
RE'NTAL. /. [from rent.] Schedule or ac- 


count of rents. 


RE'NTER. / [from rent.] He that holds by 


paying rent. Locke, 
RE'NVERSED. 3. ſrenver/e, Fr.] Over- 
turned. Spenſer. 
RENUNCIA'TION. /. [ renunciatio, L421 
The att of renouncing. Taylor. 
To REORDA'IN. v. 4. ae Fr] To 
ordain again, on ſuppoſition of ſome defet 


in the commiſſion granted to a miniſter. 
REORDINA'TION. /.[ from reordain.] Re- 
petition of ordination. Altterbury. 
ToREPA'CIFY. v. . [re and pacify.} To 
acity again. | aniel, 
To REPAIR. v. a. [repare, Lat. reparer, Fr.] 
1. To eſtore aiter injury or dilapidation. Car. 
2. To amend an injury by an equivalent. M77. 
3. To fl up anew, by ſomething put in the 
place of what is loſt. Milton. 


REPAIR. / {from the verb. ] Reparation ; ſup- 


ply of loſs; reſtoration after dilapidation. i. 
To REPAIR. v . [repairer, French.) To 
go to; to betake himſeif. ope. 
REPAIR. V [repaire, French. ] 
1. R:fort ; abode. . De yden. 
2. Act of betakiug himſelf any whither. Cay, 
REPAI'RER / [trom repair. ] Amender ; 
reſtorer. | South, 
REPA'NDOUS. @. [and, Latin. ] Bent 
upward. ron. 
RE'PARABLE. a. [reparadi/is, Latin. ] Ca- 
le of being amended, retrieved, or ſup- 
lied by ſomething equivalent, Bacon, 
RE'PARABLY. ad. [irom reparable.) Ina 
manner capable of remedy by reſtoration, a- 
mend ment, or ſupply. | 
REPARA'TION. /. { reparatio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of repairing; inftauration. Ars, 
Arbuthnot. 


2. Supply of what is waſted. 
R-compenſe for any injury; amends. Dr yd. 


REPA'RATLVE. / [from repair. ] Whatever 


makes amends for loſs or injury. Wotton. 


REPARTEE', , [revartie, Fr.] Smart reply. 
To KEPARTEE.. v.. To make ſmart replies. 
7 REPA'SS. +. 4 ral French.] To 
paſs again; to paſs back. Raleigh. 
To REPA'SS. v. x. Togo back in a road. Dry. 
"REPA'ST. | {repas, Fr.] ö 


R E P 
1. A meal; act of taking food. 
2. Feod ; victuals. 
To REPA'ST, v. a. [ repaiſtre, Pr To feed; 
| b 


Denham, 
Sha t/pea re. 


to feaſt. akſpeare. 
REPA'STURE. / [re 1 . 

tainment: not in uſe. Shat/peare. 
To REPA'Y. v. 4. [repayer, French. 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in 


revenge. Bacon, 
2. To recompenſe. Milton. 
3. To compenſate. Bacon, 


4. To requite either good or ill. Pope. 
To reimburſe with what is owed. Shelf. 

REPA'YM ENT. /. {from repay. ] 

t. The act of repaying. 

2. The thing repaid. Arbuthnet, 
To REPEA'L. v. a. [ repeller, French. ] 

1. To recall : out ot ule. Shakſpeare, 

2. To abrogate ; to revoke. Dryden, 
REPEA'L. / [from the verb.] 

1. Recall from exile : not in uſe. Shak. 

2. Revocation ; abrogation. Davies, 
ToREPEA'T. v. OR Latin. ] 

1. To iterate ; to uſe again ; to do again. Ar5. 


2. To ſpeak again. Hooker. 
3. To try again. Dryden. 
4. To recite ; to rehearſe. ilton, 


REPEA'TEDLY. ad. [from repeated.) Over 
and over ; more than once. Stephens, 
REPEA'TER / | from repeat.) 
I. One that repeats; one that recites. 
2. A watch that ſtrikes the hours at will. 
To REPE'L. v. a. [ repello, Latin. ] 
1. To drive back any thing. 
2. To drive back an affailant, 
To REPE'L. v. x. 
1. To act with force contraryto force impreſſed, 
2. To repel in medicine, is to prevent ſuch 
an afflux of a fluid to any particular part as 
would raiſe it into a tumour. Quincy. 
REPE'LLENT, / [ repellers, Lat.] An appli- 
cation that has a repe}ling power. Wiſeman. 
REPE'LLER./. ¶ from repel.] One thatrepels, 
To REPENT. v. x. [ repentir, French. 
1. To think on any thing paſt with ſorrow. 
2. To expreſs ſorrow for ſomething paſt. $5, 
3. To change the mind from ſome 2 
motive. x5dus. 
4. To have ſuch ſorrow for fin, as produces 


Hooker, 
Dryden. 


amendment of life. Matthew. 
To REPENT, v. a. 

1. To remember with ſorrow. e aol 

2. Po remember with pious forrow. Donne. 


REPE'NTANCE. / [ repertance, French. ] 
1. Sotrow for any thing paſt. Law. 
2. Sorrow for fin, ſuch as produces newneſs 
of life ; penitence. Whitgift. 


REPE'NTANT, a. [repentant, French.] 


1. Sorrowſul for the paſt. 

2. Sorrowſul for fin. Milton. 

3. Expreſſing ſorrow for fin. Sbalſpeare. 
To REPEO'PLE. v. 2 [re and people, | To 

ſtock with people anew. Hale. 
To REPERCU'SS. v. a. reperciſſur, Lat.) To 

beat back ; to drive back: not in uſe. Bac. 
REPERCU'SSION. / F[repercrfio, Lat | 

T ke act of driving back; rebound. Bes. 


REP 


REPERCU'SSIVE. /. [repercuffif,, French. ] 
1. Having the power ot driving back, or caul- 


ing a rebound. Pattiſen. 
2. Repellent. Bacon. 
3- Driven back ; rebounding. Themſon. 


REPERTI'TIOUS. a. [repertzs, Lat.] Found; 
gained by finding. 

REPE'RTORY. /. [repertorium, Latin.] A 
treaſury ; a magazine ; a book in which any 
thing is to be found. 

REPETITION. / [repetritio, Latin. ] 

1. Iteration of the ſame thing. Arbuthner. 
2. Recital of the ſame words over again. cot. 
3. The act of reciting or rehearſing. Shat/. 


4. Recital. | Chapman. 
To REPINE. v. n. [re and pine. ] 

1. To fret ; to be dilcontented. . Temple. 

2. To envy. Dryden. 


REPI'NER. / [from repine. ] One that frets 
or murmurs. 
To REPLA'CE. v. a. [replacer, Fr.] 
1. To put again in the former place. Bacon. 
2. To put in a new place. Dryden. 
To RKEPLAI'T. v. a. [re and plait.] To fold 
one part often over another. Dryden. 
To REPLANT v. a. | rep/ant, French.) To 
lant anew, 2con. 
REP LANTA'TION, / [ from replant.] The 
act of planting again. 
To REPLE'NISH. v. a. [repleo, Lat.] 
1. To ſtock ; to fill. Milton. 
2. To finiſh ; to complete: not proper. $5, 
To REPLE'NISH. v. . To recover the for- 
mer fulneſs : not in uſe. Bacon. 
REPLE'TE. 4. (replete, Fr. ] Full; complete- 
ly hlled ; filled to exuberance. Bacon. 
REPLE'TION. / [ rep/etion, French.] The 
ſtate of being over full. Ar buthnot. 
REPLE'VIABLE. 2. [ replegiadbilis, barba- 
rous Latin] What may be replevined. 
Ta REPLE'VIN.} v.a. ee low Lat.] 
To REPLE VV. 5 To take back or ſet at li- 
berty, upon ſecurity, any thing ſeized. Hudgis, 
REPLICA'TION. V [ rep/ico, Latin. ] 
1. Rebound; repercuſſion: not uſed. Shak. 
2. Reply; anſwer. Broome. 

To REPLY'.v. mn. [repliquer, Fr. ] To anſwer ; 

to make a return to an anſwer. Atterb, 
To REPLY'. v. a. To return for an anſwer. 
Milton. 

REPLY”. / [repligue, Fr.] Anſwer ; return 
to an anſwer. Watts. 

REPLY'ER. / [from .] He that makes 
a return to an anſwer. | acon. 

Te REPO'LISH. v. 2. | repolir, French. ] To 
poliſh again. | Donne. 
70 REPO'RT. v. a. [rapporter, French. ] 

1. To noiſe by popular rumour. Shatſpeare. 
2. To give repute. Timothy. 
3. To give an account of, Nrbemiah. 
4. To return; to rebound; to give back. Bac. 

REPORT. / [from the verb.] 

1. Rumour ; popular fame. 
2. Repute ; public character. Shatſpeare. 
3. Account returned. aller. 

4. Account given by lawyers of caſes, Ware. 

$5- Sound ;- lpud noiſe; repercylſion, Bacon. 
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REPO'RTER. /. rom report.] Relaterz 
one that gives an account. Hayward. 
REPO'R'TINGLY. ad. [trom reporting. | By 
common fame. Shakſpeare. 
REPO'SAL. / ¶ from repoſe. ] The act of re- 
poling. Shakſpeare. 
Te REPO'SE. v. 4. [ repone, Latin. ] 
1. To lay to reſt. : lton. 
2. Toplace as in canfidence or truſt. Rogers. 
3- To lodge ; to lay up. _ BWwodward. 
To REPO'SE. v. x. [repoſer, French.] 
1. Toſleep; to be at reſt. Chapman. 
2. To reſt in confidence. Shakjpeare. 
REPO'SE. /. [ repos, French. ] | 
1. Sleep; reit ; quiet. Philips. 
2. Cauſe of reft. | Dryden. 
REPO'SEDNESS. /. [from repoſed.} State 
of beiag at reſt. 
To REPO'SITE. v. a. | repgfitue, 8 lay 
up ; to lodge as in a place of ſatety. Derbam. 
REPOSI'TION. / [lrom reite. The act 
of replacing. ſenas. 
REPO'SITORY. / [repofiterizm, Lat] A 
place where any thing is lately laid up. Keg. 
To REPOSSE'SS. v. a. [re and pet] To 
poſſeſs again. Sp: njer. 
To REPREHE'ND. v. a. [reprehbends, Lat.] 
1. To reprove ; to chide. Shak/peare. 
2. To blame; to cenſure. Philips. 
3. To detect of fallacy. Bacun. 
4. To charge with as a fault. Bacon. 
REPREHE'NDER. /. [ trom reprebend.] Bla- 
mer; cenſurer. | (looker. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE. a. [repreben/ible, Fr.] 
Blamable ; culpable ; cenſurabie. 
REPREHE'NSIBLENESS. / [trom repre- 
benfible.] Blamableneſs; culpabieneſs. 
REPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. [from repreben/fi- 
ble.) Biamably ; culpably, 
REPREHE'NSION. / [| reprebenfio, en, 
Reproot ; open blame. ammond. 
REPREHE'NSIVE. 2. [from reprebend.] 
Given to reproof. | 
To REPRESENT, v. a. {[ repreſents, Latin. ] 
1. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were 
preſent. Milton. 
2. To deſcribe; to ſhow in any particular 
character. | Addiſon. 
3- To till the place of another by a vicarious 
character ; to perſonate. | 
4. To exhibit to ſhow. 
5. To ſhow by modeſt arguments or narra- 
tions. = Decay of Fiety. 
REPRESENTA'TION,#[repreſentation, Fr.] 
1. Image ; likeneſs. Stiiiling fleet. 
2. Act of ſupporting a vicarious character. 
3. Reſpectſul declaration. 
4. Publick exhibition. 
REPRESE'NTATIVE. a. [ repreſentatif, Fr.] 
1. Exhibiting a timilitude. Atterbury. 
2. Bearing the character or power of another. 


| Swift. 
REPRESENTATIVE. / 

1. One exhibiting the likeneſs of another. AZ. 

2. One exerciling the vicarious power given 

dy another. Blown. 

3. That by which any ching is ſhown. Tecke. 


REP 


REPRESE'NTER. / [from repreſent. 
1. One who ſhows or exhibits. Br own. 
2. One who bears a vicarious character. Sw. 

REPRESE'NTMENT. / [from repreſent. ] 
Image or idea propoſed, as exhibiting the 
likeneſs of ſomething. Taylor. 

To REPRE'SS. v. a. | reprefſfus, Latin. | To 
eruſh ; to put down; to ſubdue. 


ape. 


REPRE'SS. / [from the verb.] Repreſſion; 


act of cruſhing.: not in uſe. Gov. of T. 
Act ot re- 


REPRE'SSION. /. {trom repre/s. } 
1 37 X. Charles. 
REPRE'SSIVE. a. [from repreſs. } Having 


power to repreſs ; acting to reprets. 
 ToREPRIE'VE. v. a. [ reprenare, repris, Fr.] 
To reſpite after ſentence of death; to give a 
reſpite. - South. 
REPRIE'VE./. [from the verb.] Reſpite aſ- 
ter ſentence of death. Clarendon. 
To REPRIMA'ND. v. a. [ reprimander, Fr.] 
To chide; to check ; to reprehend. Arb. 
REPRIMA'ND./. [reprimande, French. ] Re- 
proof; reprehenfion. Addiſon. 

To REPRINT. v. a. {re and print. 
1. To renew the impreflion of any thing. Ss. 
2. To print a new edition. Pope. 
REPRI'SAL. / | repre/ſalia, low Lat.] Seme- 

ching ſeized by way of retaliation for robber 

or injury. | —— 
REPRI'SE. /. [r-prife, Fr.] The act of taking 
ſomething in retaliation ot injury. Dryden. 
To REPROA'CH. v. a. | reprecher, French. | 
1. To cenſure in opprobrious terms, as a 


crime. Dryden. 

2. To charge with a fault in ſevere language. 
: Milt on. 

3. To upbraid in general. Rogers. 


REPROA'CH. / [ reproche, Fr.] Centure; 
infamy ; ſhame. Milton. 
REPROA'CHABLE. a. [reprochable, Fr.] 
Worthy of reproach. ; 
REPROA'CHEFUL. a. | from reproach.}] 
I. Scurrilous ; opprobrious. Shakſpeare. 
2. Shameful ; intamous ; vile. Hammond. 
REPROA'CHFULLY. ad. | from reproach.) 
1. Opprobrioufly ; ſcurrilouſly. Shakſpeare, 
2. Shametully ; infamouſly. 
RE'PROBATE. a. [reprobus, Latin. ] Loft to 
virtue ; Joſt to grace ; abandoned. 
RE'PROBATE. /. A man loſt to virtue ; a 
wretch abandoned to wickedneſs. Taylor. 
To RE'PROBATE. v. a. [ reprebe, Latin. 
1. To diſallow; to reject. Ayl. 
. To abandon to wickedneſs and eternal 
deſtruction. Hammond, 
3- To abandon to his ſentence, without hope 
of pardon. Southern. 
RE'PROBATENESS. /, [from reprebate. ] 
The ſtate of being reprobate. 
REPROBA'TION, / [reprobation, French. 
- 1. The act of abandoning, or ftaic of being 
abandoned to eternal deitrution, Maine. 
2. A condemnatory ſentence. Dryden. 
ToREPRODU'CE. v. a. {re and produce] To 
produce again; to produce anew. Newton. 
REPRODU'CTION. /. [from reproduce. | 
+ The act of producing ane. 4. 


South. . 


REP 
REPROO P. / [from reprove. I? 
1. Blame to the face; _—_— P 


2. Cepſure ; ſlander: out of uſe. Pſalms. 
REPRO'VABLE. a. from reprove.]Culpable; 

blamable ; worthy of — . Taylor. 
To REPRO'VE. v. a. [| reprover, French. 

1. To blame ; to cenſure. P/aims. 

2. To charge to the face with a fault 3 te 


check; to chide ; to reprehend. Taylor. 
3. To reſute; to diſprove. Sbalſpcare. 
4. To blame for. Carew. 


REPRO'VER. /. [ from reprove.] A repre- 
hender; one that reproves. South. 
To REPRUNE. v. a. [re and prune. ] To 
prune a ſecond time. Evelyn. 
RE'PTILE. a. | reptile, Latin. ] Creeping upon 
many feet. Gay. 
RE'PTILE. / An animal that creeps upon 
many feet. - ocke. 
REPU'BLICAN,. a. from repablich. ] Place 
ing the government in the people. 
REPU'BLICAN. / | from repud/ick.] One 
who thinks a commonwealth without mo- 
narchy the beſt government. Addiſon. 
REPU'BLICK. /. | reſpublica,” Latin. 
1. Commonwealth; ſtate in which the power 
is lodged in more than one. Addiſon. 
2. Common intereſt ; the publick. B. fo: 
REPU'DIABLE. 4. | (rom repxudiate.] Fit to 
be rejected. 
To REPU'DIATE. v. a. [reprdio, Lat.] To 
divorce ; to reject ; to put away. Berticy. 
REPUDIA'TION. /. {[ trom repxdiate. ] Di- 
vorce ; rejection. Arbuthnet. 
REPU'GNANCE. 
pe are; ppet 5p JS. [repugnance, Fr.] 


I. Inconſiſteuey; contraricty. Bentley. 

2. Reluctance; reſiſtance. Shakjpeare. 

3- Struggle of oppoſite paſſions. South. 

4. Averſion ; unwillingneſs. Dryden. 
REPU'GNANT, a. [ repugnant — } 

1. Diſobedient ; not obſequious. SH. 

2. Contrary ; oppoſite. Icodward. 


REPU'GNANTLY. ad. Contradictorily. Hr. 
To REPU'LLULATE. v. . | repoiluler, 2 
Howe!. 


To bud again. | owe 


REPU'LSE. V [repulſe, Fr. repulſa, Lat.] The 


condition of being driven off or put aſide 
from any attempt. K. Charles. 
Te REPU'LSE. v. a. * Latin. ] To 
beat back; to drive off. Knolles. 
REPU'LSION. /. (ref, Lat.] The act or 
power of driving off trom itſelf. Arbutbrot. 
REPU'LSIVE. a. | trom a 99% "th Driving off; 
having the power to beat back. Newton. 
To REPU'RCHASE, v. a. [re and purchaſe. ] 
To buy again. Shakſpeare. 
RE'PUTABLE. a. | from repute. } Honour» 
able; not infamous. Re ers. 
RE'PUTABLY. ad. [from reputable.) With- 
© aut diſcredit. Atterbury, 
REPUTA'TION. V [reputation, French. 
1. Character of good or bad. Addiſon. 
2. Credit; honour. Pope. 
To REPU'TE. v. a. rep, Lat.] To hold; 
to account; to think. Denxe. 


REPU TE. / {rom che verb. 


RES 
1. Character; reputation, 
2. Eſtabliſhed opm:ion. Milton. 
REPU'TELESS. a. | from repute. | Dilreput- 
able; diſgraceful. hakſpeare. 
REQUE'ST. / [requefte, French. | 
1. Petition ; entreaty. Shakſpeare. 
2. Demand; repute ; credit. Boyle. 
To REQUE'ST. v. a. [ requefter, French. ] To 
alk ; to ſolicit; toentreat. K'nolles. 


REQUE'STER:/. | from regueft. ] Petitioner; 


{9licitor. 
To REQUI'CKEN. v. 4. [re and quicken. ] 
To reanimate. Shakſpeare. 
a [ Latin. ] 
1. A hymn in which they implore for the 
dead requiem or reſt. Shakſpeare. 
2. Reſt ; quiet; peace: not in uſe. San. 
REQUI'RABLE. . | from require.] Fit to 
be required. - Hale. 
To REQUI'RE. v. a. [reguiro, Latin. ] 
1. To demand; to aſk a thing as of right. Sh. 
2. To make neceſſary; to need. Dryden. 
RE'QUISITE. a. [reguifitzes, Lat.] Neceſſary; 
needful ; required by the nature of things. Dr. 
RE'QUISITE. {. Any thing neceffary. Dryd. 
RE'QUISITELY. ad. | from requijire. | Ne- 
cefſarily ; in a requiſite manner. Bayle. 
RE'QUISITENESS. / ¶ from requifite. | Ne- 
ceſſity ; the ſtate of being requiſite, Zoy/e. 
REQUI'TAL. / { trom requite. } | 
1. Return for any good or bad office ; retali - 
ation. Hooker. 
2. Return; reciprocal action. Waller. 
3. Reward ; recompenſe. South. 
To REQULI'TE. v. a. [ requiter, French. }] 
1. Torepay ; to retaliate ; to recompente. 
2. To do er give in reciprocation. Samuel. 
7% RESAL'L. v. 4. [re and fail.] To fail 
back. Pope. 
RESA'LE. /. [re and /a/e. ] Sale at ſecond 


hand. Bacon. 


To RESALU'TE. v.a. | reſa/uto, Lat.reſaleur, 
French. ] To ſalute or greet anew. Chapman. 
To RESCUND. v. a. | reſcinds, Lat. reſcinder, 
Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. Dryd. 
RESCI'SSION. / [ re/ciffion, Fr. reſciſſos, Lat.] 
The act of cutting off; abrogation. Bacon. 
RESCI'SSORY. a. | reſcifivire, French; 2 0 
ciſſus, Latin, ] Haviug the power to cut off. 
To RESCRIT'BE. v. a. [reſcribs, Latin. 
1. To write back. Aylife. 
2. To write over again. Heowel. 


RE'SCRIPT. / [reſcriptum, Latin. ] Edict. 


of an emperour. Bacon. 
To RE'SCUE. v. . [ reſcorre,old French. ] To 
ſet free from any-/violence, confinement, or 
danger. Shakſpeare. 


RE'SCUE.F. [ reſcoufſe, old Fr.] Deliverance- 


from violence, danger, or confinement. Shak. 
RE'SCUER. /ſ from reſcue. |] One that reſcues. 
RESEA!RC H. recherche, French. } Inquiry; 
ſearch. Rogers. 
To RESEARCH. v. a. Crecherc ber, Freuch.] 
To examine; to inquire. Motten. 
To RESEA'T. . 4. | re and fear.) To feat 
again. Dryden, 


RESEIZ ER. / One that ſeizes again. 


RES 


RESEIVZURE. / [re and ſelxure.] Repeated 
-ſeizure ; ſeiture a ſecond time. Bacon, 
RESE'MBLANCE.#[ reſemblance, Fr.) Like. 
neſs ; fimilitude ; repreſentation. Hooker, 
To RESE'MBLE. v. 4. [ refentbler, French. ] 
1. To compare ; to repreſent as like ſome- 
thing elſe. Raleigh. 
2. To be like; to have likeneſs to. Addiſor. 
To RESE'ND., v. a. [re and ſend. ] To fend 
back; to ſend again: not uſed. Shet/peare, 
To RESE'NT. v. a. [ refſentir, l 
1. To take well or ill. acon, 
2. To take ill ; to conſider as an injury or 
affront, The moſt uſual ſenſe. Milton. 
RESE'NTER. / {| from reſext.] One who 
feels injuries deeply. IFotton. 
RESE'NTFUL, a. [ reſent and full. ] Malignant; 
eaſily provoked to anger, and loug retaining it. 
RESE'NTINGLY, ad. | from reſenting. ] 
1. With deep ſenſe; with ſtrong perception, 


re. - 


2. With continued anger. 
RESENTMENT. / [ r-fentiment, French.] 
1. Strong perception ot good or ill. Glan. 
2. Deep ſenſe of injury. Swift. 
RESERVA'TION. {| | reſervation, French. ] 
1. Reſerve; concealment of ſomething in 
the mind. Sanderſon. 
2. Something kept back ; ſomething not 
given up. Swift. 
3. Cuſtody ;ſtate of being treaſured up. $5. 
RESE'RVATORY. / | reſervoir, Fr.) Place 
in which any thing is reſerved or kept. . 
To RESE'RVE. v. a. | referver, Fr. 1 


1. To keep in ſtore; to fave to ſome other 


purpoſe. Spenſer. 

2. To retain ; to keep; to hold. Shatſp. 

3- To lay up to a future time. Decay of Piety, 
RESERVE. / trom the verb.] 


1. Store kept untouched. Lacks, 
2. Something kept for exigence. Ti/larfor. 
3. Something concealed in the mind. Add;/. 
4. Exception; prohibition. Milton. 
5. Exception in favour. Rogers. 
6. Modeſty ; caution in perſonal behaviour. 
Prior. 
RESERVED. a. | from reſerve.] 
1. Modeſt ; not looſely free. Walſh. 


2. Sullen; not open; not frank. Dryden. 
RESE'RVEDLY. ad. [ trom reſerved. } 

1. Not with franknels ; not with openneſs ; 

with reſerve. WWaodwargd, 

2. Scrupuloufly ; coldly. Pope, 
RESE'RVEDNESS. /. Cloſeneſs; want of 

frankneſs; want of openneſs, South. 


RESE'RVER. / | from re/erve. ] One that re- 


ſerves: 
RESERVOIR. {. [refervzir, French. ] Placs 
where any thing is kept in ſtore, Pope, 
To RESE'TTLE. v. a. | re and ſettle, To ſettle 
again. Swift, 
RESEWTTLEMENT. / | from _— 
1. The act of ſettling again. arrit, 
2: The ftate of ſettling again. or 
RESTI'ANCE. /, ſ from ant. ] Re 
abode ; EE nd +4: peak 


RESI'ANT, a. Ire, French.] Re Avnet 


Neon. 
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preſent in 2 place. Knelles, 
To RESI'DE. v. x. [ refideo, Lat. refider, Fr.] 
1. To have abode ; to live ; to dwell ; to be 
preſent. Mitten, 
2. [ edo, Latin.) To fink ; to ſubſide ; to 
fall to the bottom. Boyle. 
RE'SIDENCE. V [reffdence, French. ] 
1. Act of dwelling in a place. Hale. 
2. Place of abode; dwelling. Milton. 
3. [ſrom refido, Lat.] That which ſettles at 
the bottom of liquors. Brown. 
RE'SIDENT. a. | refdens, Latin.] Dwelling 
or having abode 1n any place. Burnet. 
RE'SIDENT. /. | from the adj. ] An agent, mi- 
niſter, or officer reſiding in any diſtant place 
with the dignity of an ambaſſador. Ade. 
RESI DE/NTIARY. a. | from refident. | Hold- 
ing reſidence. More. 
RESI'DUAL. g a. [ from rſfduum, Latin. ] 
RESI'DUARY,. e Kelating to the reſidue; re- 
lating to the part remaining. life. 
RE'SIDUE. . Hum, Latin] The re- 
maining part; that which is leſt. Arbuthnot. 
To RESIE'GE, v. a. [re and fiege, French.] 
To ſeat again : obſolete. Spenſer. 
To RESI'GN. v. a. [ reigns, Latin. ] 
1. To give up a claim or poſſeiſion. Denham. 
2. To yield up. Locke. 
3. To give up in confidence. Tillotſon. 
4. To ſubmit ; particularly to ſubmit to pro- 


vidence. Dryden. 
5. To ſubmit without reſiſtance or murmur. 
Sbalſpeare. 


RESIGNA'TION. /. [refignation, French.) 


1. The act of reſigning or giving up a claim 
or poſſeſſion. Hayward. 
2. Submiſſion; unreſiſting acquieſcence. Add. 
3. Submiſſion without murmur to the will of 
God | 


RESI'GNER. . [from u.] One chat 


reſigns. 

RESI'GNMENT. / ¶ from reign. ] Act of re- 
ſigning. 

RESI'LIENCE.? / [from reftlis, Latin. ] 

RESI'LIENCY. 5 The act of ſtarting or leap- 
ing back. Bacon. 


RESTI'LIENT. a. [ re/i/iens, Latin. ] Starting 
or ſpringing back. 

RESILI'TION./Z. [io, Latin. ] The act of 
ſpringing back ; refilience. 

RE'SIN. / [re/ine, Fr.] The fat ſulphureous 
part of ſome vegetable, which is natural or 
procured by art, and will incorporate with oil 
or ſpirit, not an aqueous menſtruum. Q. 


 RE'SINOUS. «. [refineaux, Fr.] Containing ' 


reſin ; conſiſting of reſin. Beyl/e, 
RE'SINOUSNESS. /. | from re/inowr.] The 

quality of being retinous. 
RESIPI'SCENCE. „ [refpiſcence, Fr.) 

Wiſdom atter the fact; repentance. 
To RESI'ST. v. a. [e, Latin. | 

1. To oppole ; to act againſt, Shakſpeare. 
2. To not admit impreſſion or force. Milton. 
To RESI'ST. v. x. To make oppoſition. Sa. 
KESI'STANCE. /. | reffance, ny 

1. The act of reſiſting ; oppoſition. Macea. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force, ot 


RES 


external impreſſion, Jacen 
RESISTIBI'LITY. /. [from 7e. 

1. Quality of reſiſting. 

2. Quality of being reſiſtible. Hammond. 
RESI'STIBLE. a. | from .] That may be 

reſiſted. Hale 


' RESI'STLESS. a. [from re/P.] Irreſiſtible ; 
er 


that can not be oppoſed. leigh. 
RESO'LVABLE. a. [ from reſolve.] 

1. That may be reterred or reduced. South, 

2. Difloluble ; admitting ſeparation of parts. 


Arbuthnot. 
3. Capable of ſolution, or of being made leſs 
obſcure. Brown. 


RESO'LUBLE. a. [ »e/o/nble, French. ] That 
may be melted or diſlolved. 

To RESO'LVE. v. a. | reſolve, Latin.] 
1. To inform; to free trom a doubt or dif- 


ficulty. Shakſperre. 
2. To ſolve; to clear. ogers. 
3. To ſettle in an opinion. Shakſpeare. 
4. To fix in a determination. Dryden. 


5- To fix in conſtancy ; to confirm. SHH. 

6. To melt ; to diſſolve. Arbuthnetr, 

7. To analyze; to reduce. Tillotſon. 
To RESO'LVE. v. . 

1. To determine ; to decree with one's ſelf. 


Milton. 
2. To melt; to be diſſolved. South. 
3. To be ſettled in opinion. Locke. 


RESO'LVE. / [ from the verb.] Reſolution ; 
fixed determination. Denham. 
RESO'LVEDLY. ad. [from reſolved.] With 
firmneſs and conſtancy. Grew, 
RESO*'LVEDNESS. /. from y wn Reſo- 
lution ; conſtancy ; tirmnels. Decay of Piety, 
RESO'LVENT. /. [refo{vens, Lat.] That 
has the power of cauſing folution. Wiſeman. 
RESO'LV ER. / from refotve.] 
1. One that forms a firm reſolution. Ham. 
2. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparates 
parts. Boyle. 
RE'SOLUTE. a. [ eſelu, Fr.) Determined ; 
fixed ; conſtant ; iteady ; firm. Shat/peare. 
RE'SOLUTELY. ad. Determinately ; tirmly ; 
conſtantly ; ſteadily. Roſcommon, 
RE'SOLUTENESS. / Determinateneſs ; 
ſtare of being fixed in reſolution. Boyle. 
RESOLU'TION, /. (atio, Latin.) 
t. Act of clearing diſnculties. brown. 
2. Analyſis ; act of ſeparating any thing 
into conſtituent parts. ale, 
3. Diſſolution, Digby. 
4 Lu reſolute.) Fixed determination; 
ſettled thought. X. Charles. 
5. Conſtancy; firmneſs; ſteadinels in good 


or bad. Sidney. 
6. Determination of a cauſe in courts of 
juſtice. Hale. 


RE'SOLUTIVE. a. | reſo/utus, Lat. reſolutif, 
Fr.] Having the power to diſſolte or relax. 
RE'SONANCE. /. | trom re/ono, Lat. ] Sound; 
reſound. . oyle. 
RE'SONANT, a. [re/onans, Latin. ] Reſound - 
ing. | Milton, 
To RESO'RT. v. . [ rvefortir, French. ] 
1. To have recourle, Clarendon, 


RES 


2. To go publickly. Milton. 
3. To repair to. | Pope. 
4. To fall back. In law, | Hale. 


RESORT. / [from the verb.] 


1. Frequency ; aſſembly ; meeting, Dryden. 
2. Concourſe ; confluence. . Swift. 


To RESOU'ND. v. a. (reſones Latin. ] 
1. To echo; to ſound back. Pope. 
2. To celebrate by found. Peacham. 
3. To ſound ; to tell 1o as to be heard far. 


Pope. 
To RESOU' ND. v. x. 
1. To be echoed back. South. 
2. To be much and loudly mentioned. Milt. 


RE5SOU'RCE. V/ {refſourſe, Fr.] Some ne- 


or unexpected means that offer; reſort; ex- 


pedient. Dryden. 
To RESO'W, v. 4. [re and ſow.] To fow 

anew. | Bacon. 
To RESPEA'K. v. . [re and pet.] To 

anſwer.  Shakſpeare. 
Je RESPE'CT. . 4. [reſpeFus, Latin. ] 

1. To regard; to have regard to. Bacon. 

2. [reſpecter, Fr.] To contider with a lower 

degree of reverence. Sidney. 


3. To have relation to. 

4. To look toward. * Brown. 
RESPE'CT. / [ re/p+2, Fr. reſpe2us, Lat.] 

I 


- Regard ; attention. Shakſpeate. 
2. Revetence; honour, Prior. 
3. Awtul kindneſs. Locke. 
4. Good-will. Shak/peare. 
3. Partial regard. Preverbs. 
6. Reverend character. Shakſpeare. 
7. Manner of treating others. Wotton. 
8. Confideration ; motive. Hooker. 


Relation ; regard. 
RESPE'CTABLE. a. [reſpeable, Fr.] Ve- 
nerable ; meritivg retpect,. 
RESPE'CTER. /. ſtrom pet.] One that 
has partial regard. Swift. 
RESPE'CTFUL. @. Ce and full.) Ce- 
remonious ;-full of outward civility, Prier. 
RESPE'CTFULLY. ad. With ſome degree 
of reverence. Dryden. 
RESPE'CTFULNESS. / [from re/pedtful.] 
The quality of being reſpeQtul. 
RESPE'CTIVE. a. | from re/pe@.] 
1. Particular; relating to particular perſons 
or things. burnet. 
2. Relative; not abſolute. Rogers. 
3. Worthy of reverence : not in uſe. S047. 
4. Careful ; cautious : obſolete. Hooker. 
RESPE'CTIVELY. ad. 
1. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. Sox. 


2. Relatively ; not ablolutely. Raleigh. 
3. Partially ; with reſpect to private views : 
obſolete. Flocgker. 


4. Wich great reverence: not uſed. 5747. 
RESPE'RSION. / [re/pe#fis, Lat.] The at 
of ſprinkling. 


RESPIRA'TION. /. [re/piratio, Fr.] 


Till#tſon. 


RES 


1. The act of breathing. - Bacm, 

2. Relief trom toil. Milton. 
To RESPURE. v. x. [| reſpire, Latin. 

1. To breathe. Dryden. 

2. To catch breath. Milton. 

3. To reſt; to take reſt from toil. Pope. 


RESPITE. J [reſpit, French.] 


1. Reprieve ; ſulpenſion of a.capital ſen- 
tence. Prior. 
2. Pauſe ; interval. | Raleigh. 
To RESPI'TE. v. a. {from the noun. }] 
I. To relieve by a pauſe. Milton, 
2. [re/ſpiter, old Fr.] To ſuſpend; to delay. 
Clarendon. 
RESPLE'NDENCE.? / [from reſplendent. ] 
RESPLE'NDENCY | Luftre ; brightneſs ; 
{plendour. _- Boyle. 
RESPLE'NDENT. a. { re/plendens, Lain. } 
Bright; ſhining ; having a beautiful luſtre. 
| Newton. 
RESPLE'NDENTLY. AI from reſplendent} 
V/ith luftre ; brightly ; ſplendidly. 
To RESPOND. v. x. [ro/pondes, Latin. ] 
1. To aaſwer. 
2. To correſpond ; to ſuit. Breoeme, 
RESPO'NDENT. / [reſpondens, Latin. } 
1. An anſwerer in a ſuit. Ayliffe. 
2. One whole province, in a ſet diſputation, 
is to refute objections. Watts. 
RESPO'NSE. V [| reſponſum, 1 7 


1. An anſwer. ammond. 
2. | reſpons, Fr.] Anſwer made by the con- 
gregation in publick worthip. Addiſon. 
3. Reply to an objection in a formal diſputa- 
tion. Wajts. 
RESPO'NSIBLE. a. I from reſponſus, ne, 
1. Anſwerable; accountable, Hamme 


2, Capable of diſcharging an obligatioa. Loc. 
RESPO'NSIBLENESS. /. State of being 
obliged or qualified to auſwer. 
RESPO'NSILON. / [re/ponfio, Latin.] The 
act of anſwering. 
RESPO'NSIVE. . Ce, French.] 
1. Anſwering ; making an twer. lige. 
2. Correſpondent ; ſuited to ſomething ce. 
Fenton. 
RESPO'NSORY. 2. [re/ſponſorizs, Ladin. J 
Containing anſwer. 1 
REST. /. [herr, Saxon; ute, Wer 
1. Sleep; repoſe. Dope. 
2. The final fleep; the quietneſs of deaths 
Dryden. 
3. Stillneſs ; ceſſation or abſeuce of motion. 
Bacon. 
4. Quiet; peace; ceſſation from diſturb- 
ance. Daniel. 
5. Ceſſation ſrom bodily labour. . 
5. Support; that on which auy thing leans 
or reſts. Fairfax. 
7. Place of repoſe. Milton. 
8. Final hope. Clarendon. 
9. [refte, Fr.] Remainder; what remains. Dr. 
REST. a. |reftes, French.} Others; thoſe 
not included in any propohtion.Stilling fleet. 
To REST. v. . | irom the noun.] 
1. To fleep; to be afteep; to ſlumber Milt. 
2. To llecp the figal cep g to die. Dilton. 
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3. To be at quiet; to be at peace; to be 
without diſturbance. - Milton. 
4 To be without motion; to be ſtill. Milton. 
8. To be fixed in any ſtate or opinion. Dry. 
6. To ceaſe from labour. Taylor. 
9. To be ſatisfied ; to acquieſce. Addiſon. 
8. To lean ; to recline for ſupport. Waller. 
9. [refter, Fr.] To be left; to remain. Bac. 
To REST. v. 4. 
1, To lay to reſt. Dryden. 
2. To place as on a ſupport. Waller. 
RESTA*'GNANT. . [refagnans, Latin. ] 
Remaining without flow or motion. Boyle. 
To RESTA'GNATE v.. [re and Aagrale. ] 
To ſtand without flow. Wiſeman. 
RESTAGNA'TION. / [from re/ftagnate. ] 
The ſtate of ſtanding without flow, courſe, 
or motion. | 
RESTAURA'TION. [reftauro, Latin. ] The 
act of recovering to the tormer ſtate. Hotter. 
To RESTE'M. v. a. [re 1 To force 
back againſt the current, bakſpeare. 
re and f.] . being 
| bakſpeare. 


RE'STFUL. «. 
at reſt. 

RESTHA'RROW. / A plant. 

RE'STIFF. a. [, Fr. reftivs, Ital.] 
1. Unwilling to ttir ; reſolute againſt going 
forward ; obſtinate ; ſtubborn. Dryden. 
2. Being at reſt; being leſs in motion : not 


uſed. Brown. 
RE'STIFNESS. /. [from ei,] Obſtinate 
reluctance. x X. Charles. 


RESTI'NCTION. „ [reftinfus, Latin. ] 
The act of extinguiſhing. 

_ RESTITU'TION. V [ref irutio, Latin.] 

1. The act of reſtoring what is loſt or taken 

away. Arbuthnct. 

2. The act of recovering its former ſtate or 


poſture. - Grew, 
RE'STLESLY. ad. [from . Without 


reſt ; unquietly. South, 
RE'STLESNESS. /. [ from ft.] 
1. Want of ſleep. Harvey. 
2. Want of reſt ; unquietneſs. Herbert. 
3. Motion ; agitation. Boyle. 
RE'STLESS. a. [from ref. ] 
1. Being without ſicep. Dryden. 
2. Unquiet ; without peace. Prior, 
3. Unconſtant; unſettled. . Dryden. 
4. Not till ; in continued motion. Milton. 


RESTO'RABLE. a. [from refore.} What 
may be reſtored. Swift, 

RESTORA'TION. / | from reffore; reſtau- 
ration, French. } 

1. The act of replacing in a former ſtate : 
properly re/tauration. Dryden, 
2. ny Regers. 

RESTO'RATIVE. @. [from reffore.] That 
has the power to recruit lite. Milton. 

RESTO'RATIVE. / { from reffore.] A 
medicine that has the power of recruiting 
lite. South. 

To RE STORE. v. a. [reflaurer, Fr.] 

1. To give back what has been leſt or taken 
away. Dryden. 

2. To bring back. Dryden. 

3. To retrieve ; to bring back from dege - 


* 


RES 
neration, declenſion, or ruin, to its former 
ſtate, Prior. 
4. To recover paſſages in books from cor- 
ruption. 
RESTO'RER. / [from reffore.} One that 


reftores. 


To RESTRAIN.v. a. [ reftreindre, French. ] 


1. To withhold ; to keepin. Shakſpeare. 
2. To repreſs ; to keep in awe. cle. 
3. To ſuppreſs; to hinder ; to repreſs. Milt. 


4. To abridge. Clarendon. 
5. To hold in. Shak/peare. 
6. To limit; to confine. South. 
RESTRAI'NABLE. a. [from reftrain.] 
Capable to be reſtrained. Brown. 


RESTRAI'NEDLY. ad. [from F 
With reſtraint ; witkwut latitude. Hammond. 

RESTRAI'NER, // {from refrain. ] One 
that reſtrains; one that withholds. &rowr. 

RESTRAI'NT.F# | trom reftrain ; reftreint, Fr.] 


1. Abridgment of liberty. Shakſpeare. 
2. Prohibition, | Milton. 
3. Limitation; reſtriction. Brown. 


4. Repreſſion ; hinderance of will; a@ of 
withholding; Rate of being withheld. Sowrh. 
To RESTRICT. v. 4. [reftriftzs, Latin. ] 
To limit; to confine. Arbuthnot. 
RESTRI'CTION. /. [ reffri&ion, French. ] 
Confinement ; limitation. Temple. 
RESTRI'CTIVE. a. [from eri. 
1. Expreſſing limitation. Stilling fleet. 
2. [ reflriif, French. ] Styptick ; aſtringent. 
Wiſeman. 
RESTRI'CTIVELY. ad. | from reffri&ive.] 
With limitation. - Gov. of the Tongue. 
To RESTRI'NGE. v. a. [reftringo, Latin.] 
To confine; to contract ; to aſtringe. 


RESTRI'NGENT. / [reftringens, Lat.] 


That which hath the power of contracting; 

ſtyptick. | Harvey. 
RE'STY. a. [refif, French.] Obſtinate in 

ſtanding ſtill; reſtiff. Swift, 
To RESUBLI'ME. v. a. [re and /ublime.] 

To ſublime another time. Newton, 
To RESU'LT. v. a. [ reſults, Latin. ] 

1. To fly back. Pope. 
. LO, Fr.] To riſe as a conſequence ; 
to be produced as the effect of cauſes jointly 

concurring. Bacon. 

3. To arile as a concluſion from premiſes. 
RESU'LT. / [ from the verb.] 

1. Reſilience ; act of flying back. Bacon, 

2. Conſequence; effect produced by the con- 

currence of co-operating cauſes. X. Charles. 
3. Inference from premiſes. South. 

4. Reſolve ; decifion. Improper. Swift. 
RESU'LTANCE. / [| reſultance, French. 

The act of reſulting. 

RESU'MABLE. 4. [from reſume.) What 

may be taken back. le. 
To RESU'ME. v. a. [reſumo, Latin. ] 

1. To take back what has been given. Waller. 

2. To take back what has been taken away. 

AFL Shakſpeare. 

3. To take again, ; Dryden. 

4+ To begin again what was broken off; as, 

to reſume a diſcourſe, | | 


* 


RESU'MPTION. { [reſomptiot, Fr. reſump- 
tur, Lat.] The act of reſuming. Denham. 

RESU'MPTIVE. a. Cp, Lat.] Taking 
back. 

RESUPINA'TION, /, ſ[reſupino, Latin.] 
The act of lying on the back. 

To RESURVE'Y. v. a. [e and ſurvey. ] To 
review ; to ſurvey again. Shakſpeare. 


 RESURRE'CTION. / [re/urre&ion, French, 


reſurrectum, Latin. | Revival from the dead; 
return from the grave. Watts. 
To RESU'SCITATE. v. a. [reſuſcits, Lat.] 
To ſtir up anew ; to revive. acon. 
RESUSCITA'TION. / [from reſuſcitate. | 
The act of ſtirring up anew ; the act of re- 
viving, or ſtate of being revived. Pope, 
To RETALT'L. v. @. [retailler, French. | 
1. To fell in ſmall quantities, in conſequence 
of felling at ſecond hand. 3 
2. To ſell at ſecond hand. Pope. 
3. To tell in broken parts. Shakſpeare. 
RETALT'L. / [from the verb.] Sale by ſmall 
quantities, or at ſecond hand. Swift, 
RETAI'LER. / [from retail.) One who 
ſells by ſmall quantities. Hakewill. 
To RETAIN. v. a. | retines, Latin. ] 


1. To keep; not to loſe. Locke, 

2. To keep; not to lay aſide. Brown. 

3. To keep; not to diſmiſs. Milton. 
4. To keep in pay; to hire. Addiſon. 
To RETAIN. v.n. 

1. To belong to; to depend on. Boyle. 


2. To keep; to continue: not uſed, Donne. 
RETAI'NER. / [ from retain. ] 
i. An adherent; a dependant; a hanger- 
on. Swift. 
2. In common law, retainer ſiguifieth a ſer- 
vant not menial nor familiar, that is not 
dwelling in his houſe ; but only uſing or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowell. 
3- The act of keeping dependants, or being 
in dependance. Bacon. 
7: RETA'KE. v. 2. [re and tate. ] To take 


*apains larendon. 


To RETA'LIATE. v. . [re and talio, Latin. ] 


To return by giving like for like; to repay ; 
to requite. Swift. 
RETALIA'TION, f (rom retaliate.] Re- 
vital ; return of like tor like. Calamy. 

To RETA'RD. v. a. [ retards, L. retarder, Fr.] 
1. To hinder; to obſtruct in ſwittneſs ot 
courſe. 7 8 Denham. 

2. Todelay ; to put off. Dryden. 
Te RETA'RD, v. . To ſtay back. Brown. 
RETARDA'TION. / [retardation, French. 


 Hinderance ; the act of delaying. Bacon. 
RETA'RDER. / [from retard. | Hinderer ; 
obſtructer. Glanville. 


To RETCH. v. x. ſ[hnzcan, Saxon. ] To 
force up ſomething trom the ſtomach. 

RETCHLESS. a. Careleſs ; reckleſs, Dryd. 

RETE'CTION. /. [ rete#us, Latin.] The act 


of diſcovering to the view. Boyle. 
RETE'NTION. /. [ retention, French. 
I.. The act of retaining. acon. 


2. Retention and retentive faculty is that ſtate 
f 3 
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of contraction in the ſolid parts, which maked 
them hold faſt their proper conteats. Quincy. 
3. Memory. South, 
4. The act of withholding any thing. Shak/p. 
| 5 Cuſtody; conſinement; reſtraint. Shalſ. 
RETE'NTIVE. 2. [ retentif, nr 
. Having the power of retention. hilips. 
2. H_ memory. | Glanville. 
RETE'NTIVENESS. / [from retentive.}] 
The quality of retention. 
RE'TICENCE. /. [reticence, French; veti- 
centia, Latin. | Concealment by filence. 
RE'TICLE. / | reticulum, Lat.] A ſmall net. 
RETI'CULAR. a. {| from reticulum, Latin.] 
Having the form of a ſmall net. 
RETIFCULATED. a. [ reticulatus, 1 
Made of network; formed with interſtiti 


vacuities. Nedward. 
RE'TIFORM. 4. [ retiformir, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the form of a net. Ray. 


RETI'NUE. / [rererae, Freneh. ] A num- 
ber attending upon a principal perion ; a train; 
a meiny. Rogers. 
To RETIRE. v. 4. [ retirer, French. ] 
1. To retreat; to withdraw; to go to a place 


of privacy. Davies, 
2. To retreat from danger. Milton. 
3. Togo from a publick ſtation. Addiſon, 
4. To go off from company. Arbuthnet. 


5. To withdraw for ſafety. Maccabees. 


To RETI'RE. v. a. 
away. Clarendon. 
RETIRE, /. [from the verb.] Notin uſe, 
1. Retreat; receſſion. Shakſpeare. 
3. Retirement; place of privacy. Milton. 


_ RETIRED. part. a. [from retire. ] 


1. Secret; private. Ben Fonſons 
2. Withdrawn. Locke. 
RETT'REDNESS. / from retired.) Solitude ; 
rivacy ; ſecrecy. onne. 
RETIREMENT. / {| from retire. ] 


1. Private abode; fecret habitation. Derh. 


2. Private way of life. 
3. Act of withdrawing. ' Milton. 
4. State of being withdrawn. Locke. 
RETO'LD. part. pail. of rere//. Related or 
told again. Shakſpeare. 
TRETORT. v. 8. Tretortit, Latin. 
1. To throw back; to rebound. 
2. To return any argument, 
incivility. 


Thomſon. 


ilton. 
cenſure, or 


Hammond. 
3. To curve back. Bacon, 
RETO'RT. / [retortum, Latin. ] 
1.«*A cenſure or incivility returned. Shakf. 
2. A chymical glaſs veſſel with a bent neck 
to which the receiver is fitted Arbuthnot. 
RETO'RTER, /. [from yretorr.] One that 
retorts. 
RETO'RTION. / [from retore.] The act 
of retorting. ö 


To RETO'SS. v. a. [re and %.] To tofs 


back. Pope. 
To RETOU'CH, v. @. [retoucher, French, 
To improve by new touches. Pope. 
To RETRA'CE. v. 2. [retracer, French. 


To trace back ; to trace again, Dryden, 
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To withdraw ; to take 


RET 
To RETRA'CT. v. a. [retrafus, Latia.] 
1. To recall ; to recant. Shakſpeare. 
2. To take back ; to reſume. Woodward. 
To RETRA'CT. v.. To unſay ; to with- 
draw co..ccton. Granville. 
RETRACTA'T! n Re- 
cantation ; change of opinion declared. South. 
RETRA'CTION / [from retra@.} 
1. Att of withdrawing ſomething advanced, 
or changing ſomething done, MHeoodward. 
2. Recantation ; declaration of change of 
inion. Sidney. 
3- At of withdrawing 2 claim. X. Charles. 
RETRAICT, / [retraitte, French. ] Retreat: 
' obſolete. acon. 
RETRAI'T./. [retrait, French.) A caſt of. 
the countenance: obſolete. Spenſer. 
RETREA'T. / [retraitte, French.] 
1. Act of retiring. Pope. 
2. State of privacy; retirement. Pope. 
3. Place of privacy ; retirement. Z Fflran. 
4. Place of ſecurity, Milton. 
F At of retiring before a ſuperiour force. 
etreat is leſs than flight. Bacon. 
To RETREA'T. v. . [ from the noun. 
1. To go to a private abode. ilton, 
2. To take ſhelter ; to go to a place of ſe - 
curity. | 
3. To retire from a ſuperiour enemy. 
4- To go out of the former place. Woodward, 
RETREA'TED. part. a. [ from rerreat. |] 
" Retired ; gone to privacy. Milton. 
To RETRE'NCH. v. «. | retrancher, French. ] 
1. To cut off; to pare away. Dryden. 
2. To confine : improper. Addiſon. 
VT RETRE'NCH. v. . To live with leſs 
magnificence or expence. pe. 
RETRE'N CHMENT. / [ retranchement, Fr.] 
The act of lopping away. Atterbury. 
To RE'TRIBUTE. v. a. [retribuo, Latin. ] 
© To payback; to make repayment of. Locke. 
RETRIBU'TION. / [ retribution, French. ] 


Repayment ; return accommodated to the 


action. South. 
RETKI'BUTIVE. 2. [from retribute. ] 
RETRI'BUTORY, Repaying; making 
repayment. larifſe. 
RETRIE'VABLE. a. ¶ from retrieve. ] That 
may be retrieved, 
To RETRIE'VE v. a. [retrowner, French. ] 


1. To recover ; to reſtore. Rogers. 
2. To repair. Prior. 
3- To regain. Dryden. 
4. To recall ; to bring back. Berkeley. 


RETROA'CTION. /. Action backward. 
RETROCE'SSION. / [ rerrocefſum, Latin. 
The act of going back. 
RETROCOPULA'TION, F. [retro and ce- 
xlation. |] Poſtcoition. Brown. 
RETROGRADA'TION. /. [ retregradation, 
French. ] The act of going backward. Ray. 
RE'TROGRADE. a. [retrograze, French.) 
1. Going backward. Bacon. 
2. Contrary ; oppoſite. Shakſpeare. 


To RE'TROGRADE. v. x. [retrograder, Fr.] 


Baron, 


To go backward. 


REV 


RETROGRE'SSION, / [retro and graft, 
Lat.] The act of going backward, Bren. 
RETROMI'NGENCY. / (os and inge, 
Lat.] The quality of ſtaling backward. Bro. 


RETROMI'NGENT, . [retro and mingenr; 


Latin. | Staling backward. Brown. 
RE"TROSPECT, / [retro and ſpecio, Latin.] 
Look thrown upon things behind or things 
pat Addiſon. 
RETROSPE'CTION. / from retro/pet. | * 
AR or faculty of looking backward. Swift. 
RETROSPE'CTIVE. a. {trom retroſpet. } 
Looking backward. Pope. 
To RETU'ND.. v. 2. [retundo, Latin.) To 
blunt; to turn. ay. 
To RETURN. v. . [retourner, French. 
1. To come again to the ſame place. Mi/tor. 
2. To come back to the ſame ſtate. Locke. 
3. To go back. Locke. 
4. To make anſwer. Pope. 
5. To come back; to come again; to reviſit. 
Milton. 
6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the 
ſame again. Milton. 
7. To retort; to recriminate. Dryden. 
To RETURN. v. a. 3. 
1. To repay ; to give in requital. Ilten. 
2. To 2 ; M Chronicles. 


3. To ſend back. Milton. 
4. To give account of. Grawnt. 
To tranſmit. Clarendon. 


RETURN. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Act of coming back to the ſame place. 


Dryden, 

2. Retrogreſſion. 
3. Act of coming back to the ſame ſtate. 
Kings. 
4. Revolution; viciſſitude. Bacon. 
5. Repayment of money laid out in com- 
modities for ſale. Bacon. 
6. Profit ; advantage. Taylor. 
7. Remittance ; payment from a diſtant 
place. Shak/peare. 
8. Repayment ; retribution ; requital. Dryd. 


9. Act of reſtoring or giving back; reſtitu- 
tion. | South. 
10. Relapſe, Swift. 


11. Report; account : the her return. 


RETU RNABLE. 2. Allowed to be reported 


back. Hale. 
RETU'RNER. / [from returx.] One who 
pays or remits money. Lecke. 
REVE. / The bailiff of a franchiſe or manor. 


TREVEA'L. v. 4. e Latin.] 
1. To ſhow; to diſcover ; to lay open ; to 
diſcloſe a ſecret. Waller. 
2. To impart from heaven. * Romans. 
REVEA'LER. /. | from revea!.] 
1. Diſcoverer; one that ſhows or makes 
known. Atterbury. 
2. One that diſcovers to view. Dryden. 
To RE'VEL. v. a. | raveelen, Dutch. ] To ſeaſt 
with loofe and clamorous meeriment. Shak. 
RE'VEL. / {from the verb.] A ſeaſt with 
looſe and noify jolluy. Shak/pear ce 


? 


REV 


REV 


- TRE'VEL.v. a. [revello, Lat.] To retract; RE'VERENCER. /. [from reverence.) One 


to draw back, Harvey. 
RE'VEL-ROUT. / 

1. A mob; an uulawful aſſembly. Ain/w. 

2. Tumultuous feſtivity. Rawe. 


REVELA'TION,. /. [revelation, French. 
1. Diſcovery ; communication ; communi- 
cation of ſacred and myſterious truths by a 
teacher from heaven. Sprat. 
2. The apocalypſe; the prophecy of St. — 
revealing ſuture things. | 4 

RE'VELLER. / [from revel.}] One who 
feaſts with noily jollity. Pope. 

RE'VELRY. /. — revel.) Looſe jollity; 
feſtive mirth. Milton. 

To REVENGE. v. x. [revancher, French. ] 
1, Toreturn an injury. Pope. 
2. To vindicate by puniſhment of an enemy. 

Dryden. 
3. To wreak one's wrongs on him that in- 
flited them. 5hakſpeare, 

REVE'NGE. V [revanche, French. 

1. Return of an injury. Bacon. 
2. The paflion of vengeance; defire of hurting 
one from whom hurt has been received. $5. 

REVE'NGEFUL. a. [fromrevenge. ] Vindic- 
tive ; full of revenge ; full of vengeance. $5, 

REVE'NGEFULLY., ad. Vindictively. Dry. 

REVE'NGEMENT, /. | from revenge. Ven- 
geance ; return of an injury. Raleigh. 

REVE'NGER. / | from revenge. | 
1. One who revenges ; one who wreaks his 
own or another's injuries. Sandgzs. 
2. One who puniſhes crimes. Bentley. 

REVE'NGINGLY. ad. With vengeance ; 
vindictively. Shakſpeare. 

REVE'NUE. / [revenu, Fr.] Income; an- 
nual protits received from lands or other 
funds. | Spenſer. 

To REVE'RB. v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] To re- 
ſound ; to reverberate : not in uſe. Shakſp. 

REVE'RBERANT. «. [| reverberans, Lat. | 
Reſounding; beating back. 

To REVE'RBERATE, v. x. | reverdero, Lat.] 
1. To beat back. Shakfpeare. 
2. To heat in an intenſe furnace, where the 
flame is reverberated upon the matter to be 
melted or cleaned. Brown. 

Te REVE'RBERATE. v. . 

1. To be driven back; to bound back Howe?. 

2. To reſound. Shatkſpeare. 

REVERBERA'TION./. [rever eration, Fr.] 
The act of beatiug or driving back. Addi/on. 

REVERBERA'TORY. a. gy e 
Fr.] Returning ;; beating back. Moxon. 

To REVE RE. v. a. [revereor, Latin.] To re- 
verence; to honour; to venerate to regard 
with awe. Prior. 

RE'VERENCE. / [reverentiz, Latin. | 
1. Veneration; relpe& ; awful regard. Bac. 
2. Act of obeiſance z bow; courtely. Dryd. 
3. Title of the clergy. Shakfpeare. 
4. Poetical title ot a father. Shakſpeare. 

To RE'VERENCE. v. a. [from the uoun. | 
To regard with reverence; to regard with 

awful reſpect, | F Rogers. 


who regards with reverence. Swift. 
RE'VEREND. a. [reverend, French. | 
1. Venerable; deſerving reverence ; etact- 
ing reſpe& by his appearance. Pope. 
2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. 
RE'VERENT. a. | reverens, Lat.] Humble 
ex preſſiug ſubmition ; teſtifying veucration. 
Pope. 
REVERE'NTIAL.: a. | reverentielle, French.) 
Expreſling reverence ; proceeding from awe 
and veneration. Donne. 
REVERE'NTIALLY. ad. [from reveren- 
tial. } With ſhow of reverence. Brown. 
RE'VERENTLY. ad. | from reverent.] Re- 
ſpectſully; with awe ; with reverence. Shak, 
REVE'RER. / [ from revere. ] One who vene- 
rates ; one who reveres. Gov. of the Tongue. 
REVE'RSAL. / [ from reverſe. ] Change of 
ſentence. Bacon. 
To REVE'RSE. v. . [reverſus, Latin. ] 


I. To turn uplide down. Temple. 
2. To overturn ; to ſubvert, Pope. 
3. To turn back. Milton. 
4. To contradict; to repeal. Hooker, 
5. To turn to the contrary. Pope. 
b. To put each ia the caſe of the other. Rog. 
7. To recall; to renew : obſolete. Spenſer. 
Te REVERSE. v. n. [revertere, reverſus, 
I. at.] To return. Spenſer, 
REVE'RSE. / [ from the verb.] | 
1. Change; viciflitude. Dryden. 


2. A contrary ; an oppoſite. Rogers. 
3. [ revers, French. | The fide of the coin on 
which the head is not impreiied. Camden. 
REVE'RSIBLE. a. [reverfible, Fr. trom re» 
verſe. | Capable ot being reverſed, 
REVE'RSION. /. [ reverfion, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being to be poſſeſſed after the 
death of the preſent pofſeflor. Hammond. 
2. Succeſſion ; right of ſucceſſion, South. 
REVE'RSIONARY. . { from reverff2n.} To 
be enjoyed in ſucceſſion, Arbuthnot. 
To REVE'RT, v. 4. | reverts, Latiu.] 
1. To change; to turn to the contrary. Prior. 
2. To reverberate. T humor. 
To REVE'RT. v. . [revertir, old French. J 
To return; to tall back. © Bacon. 
REVE RT. / [from the verb. ] Return; re- 
currence, A muſical term. Pracham. 
REVE'R CIBLE. 2. [ from revert. ]Returnable. 
REVERY'.J. | refverie, Fr.] Looſe mufing; 
irregular thought. Aaddijon. 
To KEVE'ST. v. a. { reveftir, revetir, Fr.] 
1. To clothe again. _ Spenſer. 
2. Tofreinveſt ; to veſt again in a poſſeſſion 
or office, 


REVE'STIARY. / [revefliare, Fr.] Place 


where drefies ate repoſted, amden. 
REVI'CTION. / [ revitum, Latin. ] Recura 
to lite, Br tun. 


To REVICTUAL. v. a. [re and vital.) 
To ſtock with „ictuals again. R. gh. 
To REVIEW. v. a. [re and view.] 


1. To look back. Denbam, 
2. To ſee again. Sbatſpeare. 
Yy 


REV 
3. To confider over again ; to re-examine. 
Dryden. 
4 To retrace. , 7 * 
To ſurvey ; to overlook ; to examine, 


-REVIE'W. / [revexe, Fr. from the verb.] 


Survey; re-examination. ita r 4 


Toe REVILE. v. a. [re and vile.) Toreproach ; 


to vilitx ; to treat with contumely. Spenſer. 
REVI'LE. / [rom the verb.] Reproach ; 
r ex probration. Milton. 
REVULER. // f from revile.}] One who re- 
viles ; one who treats another with contume- 
lious terms. Government of the Tongue. 


REVILINGLVY. 24. [from revile.)In au op- 


robrious manner; with contumely. Mai xe. 


REVI'SAL. / { froin reviſe. | Review ; re- 
P 


exam ination. o pe. 
To REVFSE. v. a. [veviſus, Lat.] To review; 
to overlook, Pope. 


-REVI'SE. / from the verb.] 


I. Review ; re- examination. B-yle. 
2. Among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet 
corrected. Fell. 


-REVI'SER. / [revi/err, French.] Examiner; 


ſuperintendent. 


\REVI'SION. / frevifon, French. | Review. 


To REVISIT. v. a. te, . To 


viſit again. Milton. 


REVIVAL. / [from rer/ive.] Recall vrom a 


ſtate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. 

To REVIVE. v. „. [revivre, French. ] 
1. To return to life. Ag,. 
2. To return to vigour or fame ; to riſe from 


* languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. Milton. 
To REVI'VE. v. 4. | 
1. To bring to life again. Milton. 


2. To raiſe from langour, inſenſibility, or 
oblivion. Spe ſer. 
3. To renew; to recollect; to bring back 
to the memory. Locke. 
4. To quicken ; to rouſe. Shak/peare. 
5- To recomfort ; to reſtore to hope. Ezra. 
6. To bring again into notice. Swift. 


7. [Io chymiſtry.] To recover frgm a mixed 


REVI'VER. / [from revive.) That which in- 
vigorates or revives 
To REVIVI'FICATE. v. a. [revivifer, Fr.] 
- To recall to life. i 
REVIVIFICA'TION. /-[ from revivificate.] 
The act of recalling to lite, SpeFator. 
REVIVI'SCENCY. {| reviviſco, reviviſcen- 
tia, Latin. ] Renewal of life. Burnet. 


REUNION [rewnion, Fr.] Return to a ſtate 


of juncture, coheſion, or concord. Donne. 
ToREUNTTE. v. 3. [re and write, ] 
1. To join again; to make one whole a ſecond 
time; to join what is divided. Sha#/peare. 
2. To reconcile; to make thoſe at variance 
one. 
To REUNT'TE, v. . To cohere again. 


' RE'VOCABLE. «. [ever, French.] 


1. That may be recalled. Bacon. 
2. That may be repealed. 
RE VOCABLEN ESS. / [from revecable.] 
The quality of being revocable. 


RH A 


7 RE'VOCATE. v. a. [revocs, Latin. ] To 


recall ; to call back. Daniel. 
REVOCA'TION, / [ evvcatio, Latin.] 

1. Act of recalling, Heater. 

2. State of being recalled. Howel. 


3. Reyeal ; reverſal. Aylife. 
ToREVO'KEwv.a.[reveruer, Fr. revoeo, Lat.] 


1. To repeal; to reverſe. Dryden. 
2. Tocheck ; to repreſs. Spenſer. 
3. To draw back. Davis. 
REVO'KEMENT, /. | from revete.] Revo- 
cation ; repeal ; recall. Shakſpeare. 
To REVO'LT. 2. . | revolter, French. 
1. To fall off from one to another. Shakſp. 
2. To change: not in uſe. Shakſp. 
REVO'LT. /. Frevolte, French.] 
1. Deſertion ; change of ſides. Raleigh. 


2. A revolter; one who changes fides : not 
in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
3. Groſs departure from duty. Shak/pruare. 
REVO'LTED, par. adj. [ trom revolt. ] Hav- 
ing ſwerved from duty. Tilton. 
REVO'LTER. /, [from revs/t.} One who 
changes fides ; a deſerter ; a renegade. Milt. 
To REVO'LVE. v. x. [revelvo, Latin.] 
1. To roll ina circle; to perform a revolu- 
tion. Watts. 


2. To fall back. Aylife. 
To REVOLVE. v. 8. 
1. To roll any thing round. Miltex. 


2. To conſider; to meditate on. Shakfp. 
REVOLU'TION. /. [ revelation, Fr. revelu- 

1, Latin. ] 

1. Courſe of any thing which returns to the 

point at which it began to move. Miſter. 

2. Space meaſured by ſome revolution. Milt. 

3. Change iu the ftate oi a government or 


country. Davenant. 
4. Rotation ; circular motion. | 
5. Motion backward. Milter. 


Te REVO MIT. v. a. [re and womit.] To 

vomit ; to vomit again. Hale ul. 

REVU'LSION. / [ revulſus, Latin. ] The act 
of revelling or drawing humours from a re- 
mote part of the body. Bacon. 

REVU'LSIVE. . Having the power of reyu!- 
ſion. ; Fell. 

To.REWA'RD. v. a. [re and award. 
1. To give in return. arne. 
2. To repay; to tecompenſe for ſomething 

od 


good. Milton. 
REWA'RD. / [from the verb.] 

1. Recompenſe given for goo! performed. Dry. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed with a mixture of 


irony, for puniſhment or recompenſe of evil. 
REWA'RDABLE. a. [| from reward.) Wor- 


my of reward. Taylor. 
REWA'RDER. / [from reward.) One that 
rewards ; one that recompenſes. Swift, 


To REWO RD. v. a. [re and word. ] To te- 
peat in the ſame words. Shakſpeare. 
RHABA'RBARATE. @. [from rhabarbara, 
Latin, ] Impregnated or tinQured with rhu- 
barb. Floyer. 
RHA'BDOMANCY, / Hees. and A,. 
Divination by a Wand. Brown. 


NH 
BHA'PSODIST. J [from rbag/edy.] One 


| 1 writes without regular dependeace of one 
art upon another. Watts, 
A'PSODY./. [palaBis. 9 Any number ot 
party joined together without neceſſary de- 
endence or natural connexion, Hammond. 
RHE'"TORICK. / CA,. 
1, The act of 8 not merely with pro- 
priety, but with art and elegance. Baker. 
2. The power of perluaſion ; oratory. Sbak/. 
bay ring ICAL. a.[ rbetoricus, Lat. Pertain- 
to rhetorick ; oratorical ; figurative. . Br. 
RHETO' RICALLY. ad, Like an orator ; ; figu- 
_ ratively ; with intent to move the pathons. 
To RH ETO' RICATE. v. . | rbetoricor, low 
Lat.] To play the 1 ; to attack the 
aſſions. Decay of Piety. 
RHETORT'CIAN, /. [ rbetoricien, Fr. | 
1. One who teaches the ſcience of rhetorick. 
2. An orator, Dryden. 
RHETORI'CIAN, 3. Suiting a mater of 
rhetorick Blackmore. 
RHEUM, / [ j40ca. ] A thin watery matter 
oozing through the glands, chiefly about the 


mouth. Quincy. ' 


RHEU' MATICK. a. Ce] Proceed- 
. ing from rheum or a peccant watery humour, 
Jever. 
RHEUMATISN J [pzaaliowis. A painſul 
diſtemper, ſluppoled to proceed from acrid 
humours. Quincy. 
RHEU'MY. a. ¶ from um.] Full of arp 
_ moiſture. Dryden. 
RHINO'CEROS, { (dv and xigag.] A vat 
beaſt in the Eaſt Indies, armed with a horn 
on his noſe, Shakſpeare. 
RHOMB. / {r home, French; ute.) A 
paäarallelogram or quadrangular figure, Ba 
its. four ſides equal, and conſiſting of parallel 
lines, with two oppolite angles acute, and 
two obtule, Harris. 
RHO'MBICK. a. { from rhoms. ] 5 — like 
a rhomb. 
RHO'MBOID, // { popCondne.] A _ 17 
roaching to a rhomb. Grew. 
RHOMEOI'DAL. . [from rbombeig.] Ap- 
roaching in hape to a rhomb. Woodwell. 
RHU'BARS. {. |» babarbara, Latin.] A me- 
_ dicinal root ſlightly purgeti ve, * by 
botaniſts to the dock. Wiſeman. 
RHYME. / ge.] 
1. A harmonical ſueceſſion of ſounds. Denb. 
2. The conſonance of verſes ; the corretipond- 
- ence of the laſt ſound of one verſe to th — 
ſound or ſyllable of another. 
3. Poetry ; a poem. 
4. A word of ſound to anſwer to auother 
word. Young. 
RHYME or reaſon. SIS Spenſer. 
To RHYME. v. . P, 
1. To agree in found, _ Dryden. 
2. To make verſes.” Shatbſpeare. 
RHY'MER. . {from rhyme.) One who 
2 VST ER. 
det in com tempt. Shakſpeare. 
[THMIQAL, — * ] .Harmonical ; 
taving one ſound proporuoncd to another. 


makes rhymes ; a verſifier ; - 


RIC 


RIB. / [pibbe, Saxon.) 

+ 1, A bone in the body. Of theſe are © tenths 
four in number, viz. twelve on cach fide the 
vertebræ of the back ; they are ſegments of 
a Circle, Quincy. 
2. Any piece of timber or other matter which 
ſtrengthens the fide, Sbahſpeare, 
3. Any prominence running in lines; te 
the ftaiks of a leaf. 

RI'BALD. / [ ribauld, Fr. ribaldo, Ital.) A 
looſe, rough, mean, brutal wretch. Spenſer. 

RI'BALDRY. /. [from ribald. } Mean, lewd, 
drutal language, Dryden. 

RI' BAND. J [ rubande, ruban, Fr.] A fillet of 
filk ; a narrow web of filk, which is worn 


for ornament. Granville 
RI'BBED. a. [ from rib.) 
1. Furniſhed with ribs. Sardys. 


2. Incloſed as the body by ribs. Shakſpeare, 

RI'BBON, or KF'BON. / SeeRtnaxD. 

20 RU'BROAST, v. x. [ris and roaft.] Te 
beat ſoundly. A burietque word. Butler. 

RUBWORT. V [ plantago.] A plant. 

RIC, denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant man} 
thus A{fric is altogether ſtrong 3 3 @tbelric, 
nobly powerful. Gib/or. 

RICE, /. [ori aa, Latio, ] One of r 
zrains, Miller: 

RICH. 2. [riche, French; hica, Saxon. 

1. Wealthy ; abounding in wealth ; abound- 
ing in money or poſſeiſions; opulent. Seed. 
2. Valuable ; eſtimable; precious; ſplen- 
did; ſumptuous. Mitten. 

* Having any ingredients or qualities in 2 


great quantity or degree. Haller. 
4. Fertile; ſruitiul. bid. 
5. Abundant; plentiful, Milton, 


b. Abounding ; plentitully ſtocked: as, P 

tures rich in Hag. 

7. Having 8 precious. Milton. 
RI'CHED. 4. { from eh.] Enriched. Sof. 
RICHES. / [richefſes,, French. ] 

1. Wealth ; money or poſſeſſions. . Locke. 

2. Splendid tumptuous appcarance. Milton. 
RI'CHLY. ad. {| from rice 


1. With riches ; wealthily; ſplendidly 


magnificently, Milton, 
2. Plentcoully ; abundantly, HB: own, 
3. Truly; abundantly. Addiſen. 


RI'CHNESS. /. {from rieb.] 
1. Opulence ; wealth. 
2. Finery ; ſplendour 
3. Fertility ; — ecundity; fruitfulneſs. Add! en. 
4. Abundance or pertectioa of any quality, 
5. Pampering qualities. Dry4en. 
RICK. / See KR EX. 
1. A pile ot corn or e beaped up = 
the open field, aud theltered from wet. & 
2. A heap of corn or bay piled by the oy 


; therer. Mor timer, © 


RI'CKETS. / [rochitis, Latin, A aiſtemper 

in children, from an unequal difttiburioa of 

nouruhment, hereby the joints grow xuotty, 
and the limbs uneven. Quincy. 

RI'CKETY. a. {trom rickets.] Diſeat t with 

the rickets, Arbu'buot, 

RI' gd. == V [riGure, Lat. ] A gaping» 
7 2 


Sidney. 


| 
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RID 


RID. The preterit of ride. 
To RID. v. a. [from hpiodan, Saxon. 


- 2. To ſet free; to tedeem. xodus, 
2. To clear; to diſencumber. Addiſon. 
3- To deſpatch. Shakſpeare. 


4. To drive away ; to remove by violence ; 

to deſtroy. | Shatſpeare. 
RI D DANCE. [from d.] 

1. Deliverance. Hooker. 

2. Diſencumbrance ; loſs of ſomething one is 

glad to loſe. Shakſpeare. 

3- Act of clearing away any encumbrances. 


Milton. 

RI'DDEN. The participle of ride. 

RI'DDLE. V/ [Rede, Saxon. } 

1. An ecigma z a puzzling queſtion; a dark 
problem. Milton. 
2. Any thing puzzling. Hudibras. 
3: hpiddie, Saxon.] A coarſe or open 
fieve. Mortimer. 

To RI'DDLE. v. a. [from the noun, 

1. To ſolve; to unriddle. 
2. To ſeparate by a coarſe ſieve. Mortimer, 

To RI'DDLE. v. 2. To ſpeak ambiguouſly 


or obſcurely. Shakſpeare. 
RI'DDINGLY. ad. [from riddl-.] In the 
manner of a riddle; tecretly; Donne. 


_ To RIDE. v. v. pret. ridor rede ; part. rid or 
ridden. [puoan, Saxon ; rijden, Dutch. 
1. To travel on horſeback. Shakſpeare. 
2. To travel in a vehicle; to be born; not 
to walk. s Burnet. 
3. To be ſupported in motion. Shak/peare. 
4- To manage a horſe. ryden. 
8 To be on the water. Hayward. 

6. To be ſupported by ſomething ſublervient. 


Shakſpeare. 
To RIDE. v. a. 
1. To fit on ſo as to be carried. Milton. 


2. To manage inſolently at will. Swift. 
RI'DER. / * ride. 

1. One who is carried on a horſe or in a ve- 

hicle. Prior. 


2. One who manages or breaks horſes. $5. 
3- An inſerted leaf. | 3 
RIDGE. / ſhpizz, Saxon; rig, Daniſh ; 
.- ragge, Dutch, the back.] 

1. The top of the back Hudibras. 

2. The rough top of any thing, reſembling 
the vertebres of the back. Milton. 

3. A ſteep protuberance. Dryden. 
4. The ground thrown up by che plough. 

* | Mortimer. 
5. The top of the roof riſing to an acute 
angle. Moxon. 
6. Ridges of a horſe's mouth are wriakles 

or rifings of the fleſh in the roof of the mouth, 

. running acroſs from one fide of the jaw to 


the other. Farrier's Dict. 
To RIDGE. v. @. | from the noun. ] To form a 

ridge. Milton. 
RI'DGIL. | . [vit rejicala, Latin. 
KI'DGLING. ö r 

caſtrated. Dryden. 
RI'DGY, 2. [from ridge. ] Riſing in ridge. 


ryden. 


RIG 


RIDICULE. /. [ridicu/xm, Lat.] Wit of that 


ſpecies that provokes laughter. Swift. 
To RI'DICULE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
expoſe to laughter; to treat with contemptu- 
dus merriment. Temple. 
RIDICU'LER. / One that ridicules. 
RIDI'CULOUS. @. [ridiculzs, Lat.] Worthy 
of laughter; exciting contemptuous mer- 
riment. | South. 
RIDI'CULOUSLY, ad. In a manner worth 
of laughter or contempt. Sout 
RIDI'CULOUSNESS, / [from ridicule.] 
The quality of being ridiculous. Srilling fleet. 
RI'DING. particip. a. Employed to travel on 
any occaſion, . Aylife. 
RI'DING. V [ from ride] A diſtrict vitited by 
an officer. | 
RI'DINGCOAT. ＋ ſriding and coat.] A 
coat made to keep out weather. Swift. 
RI'DINGHOOD. / [riding and Bed. A 
hood uſed by women, when they travel, to 
bear off the rain. Arbuthnot. 
RIE. / An eſculent grain. Peacham. 
RIFE. a. [pype, Saxon ; riff, Dutch. ] Pre- 
valent ; abounding. It is now only uſed of 
epidemical diftempers. Arbuthnot, 
RI'FELY. ad. [from rife.] Prevalently ; a- 


bundantly. nolles. 
RI'FENESS. / [from e.] Prevalence ; a+ 
bundance. Ar buthnet. 


To RI'FLE. v. @. [ riffer, rifler, Fr.] 
1. To rob; to pillage ; to plunder. South, 
2. To take away ; to ſeize as pillage. Pepe. 

RI'FLER. / | from rife. ] Robber; plunderer j 


pillager. | 
RIFT. /. [from rive.] A cleft; a breach ; an 
opening. Dryden, 
To RIFT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cleave ; 
to ſplit. Pope. 
To RIFT. v. . | 
1. To burſt ; to open. Bacon. 


2. [raver, Daniſh.) To belch ; to break 
wind. 

RIG. /. Rig, ridge, ſeems to ſignify the top of 
a hill falling on each fide ; from the Saxon, 
hnizz ; and the Iflandick, 5riggur, both 
ſignitying a back. Gibſcr. 

To RIG, v. a. [from rig or ridge, the back.] 
1. To dreſs ; to accoutre. L' Eftrange. 
2. To fit with tackling. South, 

RIGADOO-N. / [rigaden, French. ] A dance. 

RIGA'TION. /. [rigatio, Latin. } The act of 
watering. | 

— [from rig. ] One that rigs or 
dreſſes. 

RI'GGING. / [from rig.) The fails or tack- 
ling of a ſhip. Creech. 

RI'GGISH. a. [ from rig, an old word for a 
whore. ] Wanton; whoriſh., Shakſpeare. 

To RU'GGLE. v. a. [properly to wrigg/e.] 

- To move backward and forward, as ſhrink- 
| ing from pain. | 

RIGHT. a. Cugzv, Saxon; recht, Dutch. 

1. Fit; proper; becoming; ſuitable. Att. 
2. Rightful; juſtly claiming. Locke. 
3. True ; not erroneous z net wrong. Lorke, 


RIG 


4. Not miſtaken ; paſſing a true judgment. 
Shakſpeare. 


5. Juſt ; honeſt ; equitable, Fſaims. 
y _ convenient. Addiſon. 
7. Not left. Brown. 
8. Straight ; not crooked. Locke. 


9. Perpendicular ; direct. 
RIGHT. interj. An expreflion of approbati- 


on. Pope. 
RIGHT. ad. Lo 

1. Properly; juſtly j exactly ; according to 

truth or juſtice. Lacke. 

2. According to art or rule, Reſcommon. 

3. In a direct line. Bacon. 

4. In a great degree; very: obſolete, $5 


5. It is till uſed in titles : as, right Goowr- 
able ; right reverend. Peacham. 


RIGHT. /. 
1. Not wrong. Milton. 
2. Juſtice ; not injury. Tillotſon. 


3. Freedom ſrom guilt ; goodneſs, Cowley. 
4. Freedom from errour. Frier. 
. = claim. Milton. 
That which juſtly belongs to one. Temple. 


7 Property: intereſt. Dryden. 
Power; prerogative. Tillotſon. 
9. Immunity ; privilege. Clarendon. 
10. The fide not left, Milton. 


11. To Ricurs. Ia a direct line ; ſtraight. 
Woodward. 
12. ToRicarts. With deliverance from er- 
rour. 
To RIGHT. v. a. To do juſtice to; to eſta- 
bliſh in poſſeſſions juitly claimed ; to relieve 
from wrong. Haller. 
RI'GHT- HAND. / Not the left. Shatſpeare. 
RI'GHTEOUS. a. [ pihepife, Saxon. 
1. Juſt; honeſt ; virtuous ; uncorrupt. Ger. 
2. Equitable ; agreeing with right. Dryden. 
RI'GHTEOUSLY. ad. [ from righteous. Ho- 
neſtly ; virtuouſly. Dryden. 
RI'CG 1 EOUSNESS. JS. [from righteous. ] 
uſtice ; honeſty ; virtue; goodnels. Hooker. 
RI'GHTFUL. a. { right and fall. ] 
1. Having the right; having the juſt claim, 
of Sbakſpeare. 
2. Honeſt ; juſt ;. agreeable to juſtice. Prior. 
RI'GHTFU LLY. ad. According to tight; ac- 


cording to juſtice. Dryden, 
RI'GHTFULNESS. / | from Yightful. | Mo- 
ral rectitude. Sidney. 


RIGHTLY. ad. [from right. ] 
1. According to truth or juſtice ; properly ; 
ſuitably ; not erroneouſly. Milton. 


2. Honeſtly ; uprightly. Shakſpeare. 
3. Exactly. nden. 
4. Straighily; directly. Aje bam. 


RI'GHTNESS. / [from right.] 
1. Conformity totruth ; exemption from be- 
ing wrong ; rectitude. Rogers. 
2. Straightneſs. 
RI'GID. a. | rigide, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] 


1. Stiff; not to be bent z unpliant, Ray. 
2. Severe; -inflexible. Denham. 
3. Unremitted ; uumiti Miiton., 
4. Sharp; cruel, 


_ Philips, 


Waoedwward. + 


bacon. 


RIN 


RIGT'DITY. I [rigidite, French.) . 
1. Stiffneſs. Arbuthnot., 
2. Stiffneſs of appearance; want of eaſy or 
airy elegance. | Wotton. 

RI'GIDLY. ad. [ from ig.] 
1. Suffly ; unphantly, 

2. Severely ; inflexibly ; without remiſſion 3 
without mitigation. 

RI'GIDNESS. / [from rigid.] Stiffneſs ; ſe- 
verity ; inflexibility, 

RI'GLET. /. [regw/et, Fr. ] A flat thin ſquare 
piece of wood. Moxon. 

RI GOL. / A circle. In Shak/peare, a diadem. 

e Latin. 
1. Cold; ſtiffneis. Milton. 
2. A convulfive ſhuddering with ſenſe of 
cold. Arbuthbnet. 
3. Severity ; ſternneſs; want of condeſcen- 
non to others. Denham. 
4- Severity of life j voluntary pain; auſterity. 


; Sprat. 

5. Striftneſs ; unabated exatneſs. Clanv. 

6. Rage; cruelty ; fury. Spenſer. 

7. Hardneſs ; not flexibility ; ſolidity ; not 

loftneſs, | den. 
RI'GOROUS. a. [from rigewr.} 

1. Severe ; allowing uo abatement. Rogers. 

2. Exact ; ſcrupulouſly nice, 


RI'GOROUSLY. ad. 
1. Severely ; without tenderneſs or mitiga- 
tion. Milton. 


2. ExaQtly ; ſcrupulouſly ; nicely. 
RILL. / [rivalus, Latin. } A fmall brook ; a 
little ftreamlet. Milton. 
To RILL. v. x. [from the noun. ] To run in 
ſmall ſtreams. Prior. 


RILLET. / [corrupted from rivuler.} A 


ſmall ſtream. Carew, 
RIM. / [pima, Saxon. 

1. A border ; a margin. - Carew. 

2, That which encircles ſomething elſe. Hr. 
RIME. / [hpim, Saxon. ] 

1. Hoar trott. Bacer. 


2. [rima, L.] A hole ; a chink : not uſed. By, 
To RIME. v. x. To freeze with hoar froſt. - 
To RI'MPLE. v. a. To rumple ; to pucker ; 

to contract into corrugations, Wiſeman, 
RI'MY. 2. | from rime. } Steamy ; togey; tull 

of frozen miſt. arvey. 
RIND. / uind, Saxen; rizde, Dutch. ] Bark; 
huſk. ryden. 
To RIND. v. v. [from the noun. ] To decor» 
ticate ; to bark; to buſk. 
RING. V [bping, Saxon.] ; 

1. A circle ; au orbicular line. Newton. 

2. A circle of gold or ſome other matter 

worn as an ornament., Addiſon. 

* A circle of metal to be held by. Swift, 

4- A circular courſe. Smith, 

J A, circle made by perſons ſtanding round. 

. Hayward. 

6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 
Prior. 
ſonorous 
Milton. 
Bacon. 


E any other 
7. 0 
8. A ſound of any kind. 
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To RING. . 4. pret. and part. paſſ. urg. 
Trade, Saxon.] 
I. To ſtrike bells or any other ſonorous 


x » To as to make it found. Shakſpeare. 
from ri . To encircle, Shakſpeare. 
o fit with rings. Sha#ſpeare, 


: Toreftrain a hog by a ring in his noſe. 
E RING. v. . 

1. To ſound as a bell or ſonorous metal. 2 

2. To praftiſe the art of * — 1 

with bells. 


3- To ſound; to reſound. — 
4. To utter as a bell. Shakſpeave. 
5. To tinkle. Dryden. 


6. To be filled with a bruit or report. Serb. 
RING-BONE, /. A hard callous ſubſtance 
growing in the hollow circle of the little 
paſtern of a horſe: it ſometimes goes quite 
round like a ring. Farrier's Di@. 
RI'NGDOVE. / [rbingelduyve, German. | A 
kind of pigeon. -— 
RI'NCER. / [from ring. ] He who rin 


 RINGLEA'DER. / {ring and /eader. "The 


head of a rivtous body. Bacon. 
.RI'NGLET. / {diminutive of ring. ]_ 

1 A ſmall ring. Pope. 

3 A circle. Shabſpeare. 

. A curl. Hon. 
RFNGSTRE AKED. @. [ring and freated.] 
.- Circuiarly ſtreaked. Genefis. 
'RINCTAIL. / \ ring and /.] A kind of 
kite with 2 whitiſh rail. Bailey. 


; RI'NGWORM. / [ring and prune = A circu- 


lar tetter. Wiſeman, 


| Co RINSE. v. a. {ſrom rein, German, pure.) 


1. Towaſh; to cleanſe by waſhing, Shak, 
2. To waſh the ſoap out of clothes. Ang. 


 RI'NSER, . [rom rinſe.) One that wiſhes 


or rinſes ; a waiher. 
- RV'OT. /. [riorte, old French.] 


1. Wild and loote ſeſtivity. Milton. 
2. A ſedition ; an uproar. Milton. 
3: To run RIOT. To move or a@ without 
control or rettraint. Swift, 


To RI“ OT. v. . CLrietter, old French. ] 


1. To revel; to be diſſipated in luxurious 
enjoyments. Daniel. 
2. To luxuriate ; to be tumultuous, 24 
3. To banquet luxuriouſly. 
4. To raife a ſedition or uproar. 
ROTER. / [from — 
1. One who is diſſipated in luxury. 
2. One who raiſes an uproar or ſedition. 
RI'OTISE. /. [Crom riot. } Diffolutenefs ; 
luxury: obſolete. 
ROTO Us. a. | rietteux, French.] 
. Luxurious ; 3 wanton ; licentiouſly feſtive. 


brown, 
2. Seditious ; ; turbulent. 
RI'OTOUSLY. ad. 
1. Luxuriouſly ; with licentious fuxury. Fee, 
2. Seditiouſly ; turbulently. 


RI'OTOUSNESS. / ſrom rietous.] The 


ſtate of being riotous. 


9 KIP. v. 4. (bypan, Saxon, ] 


1. To tear ; to lacerate z to cut aſunder by 


Spenfer, 


RIS 
' # continued act of the knife, or of ather 

force. Dryden. 
2. To take away by laceration or cutung. Sh. 
3. To diſcloſe ; to ſearch out; to tear u p 3 
to bring to view. Clare 

RIPE. a. [ pipe, Saxon ; rijp, Dutch. 
1. Brought to pertection in growth; ma- 
ture. Milton. 
2. Reſembling the richneſs of fruit. Shak. 
3. Complete; proper for uſe. Shakſpeare. 
4. Advanced to the perfection of any qua- 


lity. den. 
5. Finiſhed ; conſummate. — 
6. Brought to the point of taking effect; 
fully matured. Addiſon. 
7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 
To RIPE. wv. . | from the 9 To ripen; to 
grow ripe. Ripen is now ute Donne. 
ToRIPE. v. a. To mature; to make ripe. Sh. 
RIUPELY, ag. | rem ripe: ] Maturely ; at the 


fit time. S — 
To RI PEN v. x.{irom ripe. ] To grow ripe; 
to be matured. acon. 


To RI'PEN. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 


Swi. 
RI'PENESS. / [from ripe.] 
1. The fate of being ripe; maturity. Sharp, 
2. Full growth. Denham. 
3. Pertection ; completion. Hoster. 
4. Fitnels ; qualification, Shak/peare, 
RI'PPER. / rom rip. One whorips ; one 
who tears ; one who lacerates. 
To KI'PPLE. v. . To tret on the ſurface,*as 
water ſwiitly running. 


RI PTOW EL. / A gratvity, or reward given 


to tenants, after they had reaped their lord's 

corn. bailey, 
To RISE. v. ». pret. ro/e ; part. ri/ex. [piyan, 

Saxon ; reiſen, Dutch. ] 

1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an 


erect poſture, Shakſpeare, 

2. To get up from reſt. aniel. 
yy To get up from a fall. Milton. 
4 To tpring; io grow up. Milton. 


5. To gain elevation ot rank or fortune. $5, 

6. To ſwell. Leviticus. 

7. To aſcend ; to move upward. Neulen. 
38. To break out from below the horizon, as 


the ſun. Milton. 
9. To take beginning; to come into exiit- 
ence or notice. Cowley. 
ro. To begin to act. Dryden. 

Ir. To appear in view. Addiſon. 


12. To change a ſtation ; to quit a ſiege. 

K nollet. 
13. To be excited ; to be produced. O＋/œênuy 
14. To break into military commotions ; to 


make inſurrectiont. Pope. 
15. To de rouſed ; to be excited to action. 
P/aims. 
16. To make hoftile attack. Dent. 
17. To grow more or greater in any reſpect. 
Milton. 
18. To increaſe in price. Locke. 
19. To be imptoved. | Taler. 


20 To elevate the ſtyle, -  Reſconmen, 


RI V 


+ 21. To be revived from death. Aﬀattheww.” 
22. To come by chance, Spenſer. 
23. To be elevated in ſituation. Dryden. 
W [ from the verb.) 
1. The act of rifing, locally or figuratively. 


2. The act of mounting trom the ground. Za. 
3. Eruption; aſcent. Dryden. 
4. Place that favours the act of mounting 
aloft. - Locke. 
8 Elevated place Denham. 

. Appearauce as of the ſun in the eaſt. Aal. 
7. Iucreaſe in any reſpect. 


8. Increaſe ot price. Temple. 
9. Beginning ; original. Locke. 
10. Elevation ; increaſe of found. Bacor. 


RI'SEN, The participle of Ts ri/e. 
RISER. / [from e.] One that riſes. Chap. 
RISIBULITY. / == 1ifible. | The quality 
of laughing. 
RI'SIBLE. @. {rifibilis, Latio.} 
1. Having the taculty or power of laughing. 
| Government of the Fongue. 
2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. 
RISK. / [riſqre, Fr.] Hazard; danger; 
cChauce of harm. South. 
Te RISK. v. a. [riſquer, Fr.] To hazard 
to put to chance ; to endanger. Addiſon. 
RI'SKER. / [from .] He whoritks. Butler. 
KITE. / {rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] Solemn act of 
oblivion ; external obſervance. Hammond. 
RI'TUAL. 2. | ritze/, Fr.] Solemnly ceremo- 
nious ; done according to ſome religious in- 
 ſitution. _ Prior. 
RI'TUAL. J. [from the adj.] A book in 
which the rites and oblervauces of religion 
are let down, Addiſon. 
RI'TUALIST. V {from ritual] One killed 
in the ritual. 
RIVAGE. J. [French.] A bank; a coaft : 
not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
RI'VAL. / [rivalis, Latin. ] 
1. One who is in purtuit ot the ſame thing 
which another mau purtues ; a competitor. 
Dryden. 
2. A competitor in love. Sidney. 
RI'VAL. @. Standing in competition; making 
the ſame claim ; emulons. Shakſfeare. 
To RI'VAL. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To ſtand in competition with auother z to 
oppoſe. Seuth. 
2. To emulate 3 to endeavour to equal or ex- 
cel. Dryden. 
To RI'VAL. v. n. To be competitors. Shut. 
RIVA'LITY. 2. / [rivalitas, Latin. ] Compe- 
RI'VALRY, ö tition; emulation. Addiſon. 
RI'VALSHIP. /. [rom riva/. The ttate 
or character of a rival. : 
ToRIVE. v. a. pret. rived; part. river. My yx, 
broken, Saxon; river, French, to drive.] 
To ſplit; to cleave 3 to divide by a blunt in- 
ſtrument z to force in difruption. Howe. 
To RIVE. v. n. To be ſplit z to be divided by 
violence, Woodward. 
To RIVE, for derive or direct. Shakſpeare. 
Te RI'VEL. v.a. [ze pipled, Sax. ] To contract 
iato wriukles and corrugatigns. D» zden, 
I 


Arbuthnet. 


. To ROB. v.a. ( 


ROB 
RI'VEN. The participle of rive. . 
RIVER. / [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat. ] Aland 
current of water bigger than a brook. Aal. 
RI'VER-DRAGON. / A crocodile. A nam 
given by Milton to the king of Egypt. 
RI'VER-GOD. / Tutelary deity of a river. 
Arbuthnot. 
RI'VER- HORSE. J Hippopotamus. Milton. 
RI'VET. / [river, Fr. to drive.] A ſaſtening 


pin clenched at both ends. Dryden. 
To RU'VET. v. a. {from the noun] 
1. To faſten with rivets. Ben Tonſon. 
2. To faſten ſtrongly; to make immoveable. 
Congreve. 
3. To drive or clench a rivet. Moxon. 
RI'VULET. /. [riow/as, Latin.] A ſmall 
river; a brook; a ſtreamlet. Bentley. 


RIXDO'LLAR. / A German coin, worth 
about four ſhillings and ſix pence ſterling. 
ROACH. /. A fiſh; he is accounted the water 

ſheep, for his ſimplicity and ſooliſhneſs. Walr. 

ROAD. / rade, French] 

1. Large way; path. Suckling. 
2. Ground where ſhips may anchor. Shak. 

3. Inroad; incurſion. Knolles. 

4- Journey. 

5. The act, or ſtate of travelling. ? 
To ROAM. v. . [romigare, Italian.] To 
wander without any certain purpoſe; to 

ramble; to rove; to play the vagrant. Prior. 

To ROAM. v. 2. To range; to wander over. 

| ilton. 

ROA'MER. / [from roam. ] A rover; a 
rambler; a wanderer; a vagrant. 

ROAN. a. [ rower, Fr.] Bay, ſorrel, or black 
wich gray or white ſpots interſperſed very 
thick. Fan ier's Diel. 

To ROAR. v. x. {napan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaſt. $5. 


2. To cry in diſtreſs. Dryden. 
3. To ſound as the wind or ſea. Pope. 
4. To make a loud noiſe. Milton. 


ROAR. / | from the verb.] | 
1. The cry of the lion or other beaſt. Thom, 

2. An outcry of diſtreſs. , 
3. A clamourol merriment. 8644 . 
4. The ſound of the wind or fea. hilips. 

5- Any loud noile. Dryden. 
ROA'KER. / {from roar. ] A noify brutal 
man. Howe. 
ROA'RY. a. [better rory, rores, Latin. | Dewy. 
Fairfax. 

To ROAST. v. a. {roften, Germ. gepojted, 
Saxon, roaſted.] | 
1. To dreis meat, by turging it round be- 
fore the fire. Swift. 
2. Toimpart dry heat to fleſh. Swift. 
3. To drels at the fire without water. Bacon.” 
4. To heqtany thing violeatly, Shak/peare. 
ROAST, for roafled. Swift. 
To rule the ROAST. To govern; to manage; 
to preſide. . Shatſpeare. 
ROB. / [ Arabict. ] Inſyiſſated juice. Arb. 
r, old Fr. robbare, Ital.] 
1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force, 


or by ſecret theft; to plunder. Adliſen. 


ROC 


2. To ſet free; to deprive of ſomething 
bad. Ironical. [rrp wink 
8 To take away unlawfully. acon. 
RO'BBER. V ſtrom re.] One that plunders 
by torce, or ſteals by lecret means; a plun- 
dercr; a thief. Shakſpeare. 
RO'BBERY. / [roberie, old Fr.] Thett per- 
trated by torce or with privacy. Temple. 
ROBE. / [ robde, Fr. robba, Ital.] A gown of 
ſtate ; a ares of dignity. Shakſpeare, 
To ROBE. v.a. [from the noun. ] To dreſs 
mpouſly ; to inveſt. Pope. 
RO'BERT. / An herb; ſtork (bill. Ainkw, 
ROBE'RSMAN, In the old ftatutes, 
ROBE'RTSMAN. 5 - a fort of bold and ftout 
robbers, or night thieves, ſaid to be ſo 
called trom Robinhood, a famous robber. 
RO'FIN, « [ rubecula, Lat.] 
ROBIN-RED-BREAST.\ A bird fo nam- 
ed from his red breaſt ; a ruddock. Suck/ing. 
ROBO'REUS. 3. [robur, Lat.] Made of oak. 
OBU'ST. : 
— . a. [ robuftus, Latin. ] 
1. Strong; ſinewy; vigorous; forceful. Milt. 
a. Boiſterous; violent; unwieldy. Dryden. 
3. Requiring ftrength. ocke, 
ROBU'STNESS. /. [from rod u.] Strength; 
vigour. Arbuthnot. 
ROCAMBO'LE. / A fort ef wiid garlick, 
called Spaniſh garlick. Mortimer. 
RO'CHE-ALUM. / [recbe, Fr. a rock. I A 
urer kind of alum. Mortimer. 
RO'CHET. FJ. | rochet, French. ] 
1. A ſurplice; the white upper garment of 


the prieſt officiating. Cleaveland. 
2. 1 716 Lat. ] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
ROCK. / (c, roche, Fr. recca, Ital. ] 


1. A vaſt maſs of ſtone. Pope. 
2. Protection; defence. A ſcriptural ſenſe. 
3. [rech, Dauiſh. ] A diſtaff held in the hand, 
from which the wool was ſpun by twirling a 
ball below. Ben Jenſon. 
To ROCK. v. 4. [rocquer, French. | 
- 1. To ſhake; to move backward and for- 


ward. Boyle. 
2 To move the cradle in order to procure 
ſleep. Bet Dryden. 
3. To lull ; to quict. Shakſpeare. 


To ROCK. v. . To be violently agitated; to 
reel to and fro. Young. 
ROCK-DOE. J A ſpecies of deer. Grew. 
ROCK-RUBY. /. The garnet, when it is of 
a very ſtrong, but not deep red, and- has a2 
fair caſt of the blue. Hill. 
ROCK-SALT. , Mineral ſalt. Woodward. 
RO'CKER. / [from rock.] One who rocks 
the cradle. Dryden. 
RO'CKET. / {recchetto, Italian. ] An artifi- 
cial firework, being a cylindrical caſe of 
paper, filled with nitre, charcoal, and ful. 
phur, which mounts in the air to a conſi- 
derable height, and there burſts. Addiſon. 
ROCKET /. [ eruca. ] A plant. Miller. 
RO CK LESS. 4. [ from rock } Being without 
rocks. Dryden. 
RO'CKROSE, / [rect and re/e. ] A plant. 


ROI 


RO'CKWORK. . [rock and work.) Stones 
hixed in mortar, in imitation of the aſperi- 


nes of rocks. Addiſon. 
ROCK. a. [from rock.} | 

1. Full of rocks. Sandyr. 

2. Reſembling a rock. Milton. 

3- Hard; ſtony ; obdurate. Shakſpeare. 
ROD. / [roeede, Dutch. 

1. A long twig. Boyle. 


2. A kind of ſceptre. Shatſpeare. 
3. Any thing long and ſlender. Glanville, 
4. An inſtrument for meaſuring. Arbuthrot 
5. An inftrument of correction, made of 
twigs tied together. Spenſer. 
RODE. The pret. of ride. Milton, 
RODOMONTA'DE. / [from a boaſtful hero 
of Arioſto, called Rodomonte.] An empty 
noiſy bluſter or boaſt; a rant. Dryden, 
To RODOMONTA'DE. v. . [from the 
noun. ] To brag thraſonically ; to brag like 
Rodomonte. | 
ROE. / [ha, na deon, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſpecies of deer. Arbuthnot. 
2. The female of the hart. Sandys. 
ROE. / [properly rean or rone; rann, Dan.] 
The eggs of fiſh. Shakſpeare. 
ROGA'TION. V [rogation, French.] Litany ; 
ſupplication. coker, 
ROGA'TION-WEEK. J The ſecond week 
before Whitſunday ; thus called from three 
faſts obſerved therein, the Monday, Tueſday, 
and Wedneſday, called rogation-days, becauſe 
of the extraordinary prayers and proceſſious 
then made for the fruits of the earth, or as a 
preparation for the devotion ef Holy Thurſ- 


day. 
ROGUE. J. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. A wandering beggar ; a vagrant; a va- 


gabond. Bacon. 
2. A knave ; a diſhoneſt fellow ; a villain ; 
a thiei. South, 
3- A name of ſlight tenderneſs and endear- 
ment, Shatſpeare, 
4. A wag. Shatkſpeare. 


To ROGUE. v.. ¶ from the noun. |] 
1. To wander; to play the vagabond. Carew. 
2. To play knaviſh tricks. 

RO'GUERY. / | from rogue. ] 
1. The life of a vagabend. Donne. 
2. Knavith tricks. Shakſpeare. 
3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

RO'GUESHIP. / from rege. ] The e 


or perſonage of a rogue. den. 
RO'GUISH. . | trom rogue. ] 
1. Vagrant;z vagaboud. Spenſer. 


2. Knaviſh; fraudulent. Swift. 
3. Waggiſh ; wanton; ſlightly miſchievous. 


Addiſon. 


RO'GUISHLY. ad. | from reguifſh.] Like a 


rogue; knaviſhly ; wantonly. 


RO'GUISHNESS. / [from roguifh.] The 


ualities of a rogue. 
RO GUV. a. | from rogue. ] Knaviſh ; wanton, 
A bad word,  £' Eftrange. 


To ROIST. v.n. [rifter, Iſlandick, a 
violent man.] To behave 


To ROI'STER. 


ROM 


turbulently ; to act at diſcretion x to be at 
free quarter ; to bluſter. Shakſpeare. 

ROS TER, or Roiferer. /. [from the verb.] 
A turbulent, brutal, lawlels, biuſtering 
fellow. 

To ROLL. v.a. [router, Fr. rollen, Dutch. ] 
1. To move any thing by volutation, or ſuc- 
ceflive application of the different parts of 
ſurface, to the ground. Mark. 
2. To move any thing round upon its axis. 
3. To move in a circle. Milton. 
4. To produce a periodical revolution, Miiton. 
5. To wrap round upon itſelf. | 
6b. To enwrap; to involve in bandage. Fiſem, 
7. To form by rolling into round maſles. 


i Peacham. 

8. To pour in a ſtream or waves. Pope. 
„ ROLL. v. . | 
1. To be moved by the ſucceſſive application 
of all parts of the ſurface to a plane: asa 
cylinder. Dryden. 
2. To run on wheels. Dryden. 
3. To perform a periodical revolution. Dry. 
4. To move with the ſurface variouſly di- 
rected. Milton. 
5. To float in rough water. Pope. 

- 6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 
Temple. 
7. To fluctuate; to move tumultuouſly. Pope. 
8. To revolve on an axis. Sqandys. 
9. To be moved with violence. Miiten. 
ROLL, /. [ from the verb.] 
1. The act of rolling; the ſtate of being 
rolled. : 

* 2. The thing rolling. Thomſon. 
3. [ rowleau, Fr.] Maſs made round. Addiſon. 
4. Writing rolled upon.itfelt. Prior. 
5. A round body rolled along; a cylinder. 

ortimey. 


6. [retulus, Lat.] Publick writing. Hale. 


* 


7. A regiſter 3 a catalogue. Davies. 
. Chronicle. Dryden. 
Part ; office: not in uſe, LE. 


8 (role, 7 
ROLLER. / [from re//.] 
1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a 
heavy ſtone to level walks. Hammond. 
2. Bandage; fillet. Sharp. 
RO'LLINGPIN. / [rolling and pin.] A 
round piece of wood tapering at each end, 
with which paſte is moulded. Wiſeman. 
RO'LLING-PRESS. / A cylinder rolling 
upon another cylinder, by which engravers 
om their plates upon paper. 
RO'LLYPOOLY. /. A fort of game, in 
which, when a ball rolls into a certain place, 
it wins. Arbuthmnot. 
RO'MAGE. / [ramage, French. ] A tumult ; 
a buſtlez an active and tumuituous ſearch 
for any thing. Sbat/prare. 
ROMA'NCE. . [ roman, French; roman, 
Italian. 
1. A military fable of the middle ages; a tale 
of wild adventures in war and love. Mi/tor. 
2. A lie, a fiction. . Prior. 


Zo ROMA'NCE. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
lie ; to jorge. | Pamela 


ROO 


ROMA'NCER. /. [from romance.) A liar 
a forger of tales. Tate. 

To RO'MANIZE. v. a. [from roman, Fr. 
To latinize; to fill with modes of the Romas 
ſpeech. Dryden. 

ROMA'NTICK. @. {from remance. ] 

1. Reſembling the tales of romances ; wild. 


Keil. 

2. Improbable ; falſe. 
3. Fanciful ; full of wild ſcenery. Thomſon. 
RO'MISH. a. [from Rome.] Popiſh. Ay/iffe. 


ROMP. /. | 
1. A rude, awkward, boiſterous, untaught 
girl, Arbuthnot. 


2. Rough rude play. Thomſon. 
To ROMP. v. . To play rudely, noifily, 
and boiſterouſly. Swift. 
RO'NDEAU. /. A kind of ancient Yo 
commonly confiſting of thirteen verſes ; of 
which eight have one rhyme and five ano. | 
ther: it is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the ſecond and third, the begin- 
ning of the rondeaw is repeated in an equi- 
vocal ſenſe, if poſſible. reVoux. 
RO'NDLE. V ¶trom round.] A round maſs. 
| Peacham. 
RO'NION. ＋ [rognen, French, the loins.] 
A fat bulky woman. Shakſpeare. 
RONT, /. An animal tinted in the growth: 


commonly pronounced runt. Spenſer, 
ROOD. / ſtrom red: ] 

1. The fourth part ot an acrein ſquare mea- 

ſure, or 1210 * yards. Swift. 


2. A pole; a meaſure of fixteen feet and a 
half in long meaſure. Milton. 
3. [ pode, Saxon. ] The croſs; ſometimes an 
image of a ſaint. Shakſpeare. 
ROO'DLOFT. / [ rood and /oft.] A gallery 
in the church on which reliques or images 
were ſet to view. | 
ROOF. / hop, Saxon. ] 
1. The cover of a houſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. The houſe in general. Chapman. 
3. The vault; the inſide of the arch that 
covers 2 building. Hooker, 
4- The palate ; the upper part of the mouth 


Bacon, 

To ROOF. v. a. [ from the noun. }] 
1. To cover with a roof. Creech. 
2. To encloſe in a houſe. Shakſpeare, 
ROO'FY. a. from roof. ] Having roots. Dry. 

ROOK. / [bpoc, Saxon. ] 

1. A bird reſembling a crow: it feeds not 
on carrion, but grain. Dryden. 
2. A common man at cheſs. Dryden. 
3. A cheat; a trickiſh rapacious fellow. 
Wycherly. 
To ROOK. v. =. To rob; to cheat. ibr az. 
ROO'KERY. ,. [from t.] A nurſery of 
rooks. Pope. 
ROOKY. a. Inhabited by rooks. Sap. 
ROOM. / hum, Saxon; ume, Gothick.]. 
1. Space ; extent of place Milton. 
| 2. Space or place unoccupied. Bentley. 
3. Way unobſtructed. Creech. 
4. Place of another ; ſtead, Calamy. 


ROR ” 


3. Unobſtructed opportunity. Ad liſen. 
a FH Poſlible admiſſion. 2 
5 apartment in a houſe. Pope. 
ROO'MAGE. /. {from rc. r oe; 
often. 


ROO'MINESS. / [from roomy, ]. Space ; 
quantity of extent. 
ROO'MY. a. [from room. ] Spacious ; wide ; 
large. | Dryden. 
ROOST. / [hnore, Saxon. ] 
1. That ou which a bird fits to ſleep. Deyd. 
2. The act of fleeping. Derbam. 
To ROOST. v. . [roefer, as 
1. To fleep as a bird. L' Eftrange. 
2. To lodge. In burleſque. 
ROOT. / t, Swediſh ; reed, Daniſh. ] 
1. That part of the plant which reſts in the 
ground, and ſupplies the ſtems with nouriſh» 
ment. 
2. The bottom; the lower part. Milton. 
3- A plant, of which the root is eſculent. 


Watts. 
4- The original ; the firſt cauſe. Davies. 
5. The hrſt anceſtor. Shakſpeare. 
6. Fixed teſidence. 
7. Impreſſion ; durable effect. Hooker. 


„ ROOT. v. . {from the noun. ] 
1. To fix the root; to- ſtrike far into the 


earth, Shahkſpeare, 

2. To turn up earth. 

3. To fink deep. Fell. 
To ROOT. v. a. . 
1. To fix deep in the earth. Dryden. 
2. To impreſs deeply. South, 


3. To turn up out of the ground; to eradi- 


eate ; to extirpate. Raleigh. 
+ To deſtroy ; to baniſh, Granville. 
ROO'TED. . [| from rer.] Fixed; deep; 
radical, Hammond. 
ROO'TEDLY. ad. [from _— Deeply ; 
*ftrongly. bakſpeare. 


ROO TV. a. {from vet.] Full of roots. 

ROPE. / | nap, Saxen; recep, reop, Dutch. ] 
1. A cord; a ſtring; a halter. Hludibras. 

- 2. Any row of things depending: as, a rope 
of onions. 

Fo ROPE. v. mn. [from the noun. ] To draw 
out into viſcoſities ; to concrete into glutinous 


- hizaments. | | Dryden. 
RO'PEDANCER. / [repe and dencer.} An 
artiſt who dances on a rope. Wilkins. 


 RO'PEMAKER, or reper. , [rope and maker. ] 
Oe who makes ropes to fell. 
RO'P Copy rope. | Rogue's tricks. $5, 
RO'PETRICK. / [rope and zrick.] Probabiy 

rogue's tricks; tricks that deſerve the hal- 


_— Shakſpeare. 
RO*PINESS. /. [from 291 Viſcoſity ; glu- 
tinouſneſs. 


RO'PY. 4. [from repe.] Viſcous ; tenacious ; 

glutinous. ryden. 
R&@'QUELAURE. /. French. ] A cloak for 
- men. Gay. 
ROKA'TION.. Veri, Latin. ] A falling of 


dew. 
RO RID. / [roridas, Lat.] Dewy. Brown, 


Evelyn. 


Shalſpcare. 


ROT 


RORI'FEROUS. 3. [e, and %, Latin.) 
Producing dew. | 
RORI'FLUENT. 3. [res and fue, Latin. 

Flowing with dew. 
RO'SARY, / [ro/arium, Latin.] A bunch of 
beads, on which the Romanifts number their 
22 Cleaveland. 
RO'SCID. a. [ reſcidus, Lat.] Dewy ; abound- 
ing with dew ; conſiſting ot dew. FHacor. 
ROSE. / { ro/e, Fr. roſa, Lat.] A flower. Pope. 
To ſpeak under the Ros. Toſpeak any thing 


with ſafety, ſo as not afterward to be diſco- 
vered. Brewn . 
ROSE. The preterit of ri/e. 
KO'SEATE. a. [from e.] 
1. Roſy ; full ot roſes. Pape. 


2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. 


RO'SED. a. [from the neun] Crimſoned; 
fluſhed, - Shak ſpeare. 
RO'SEMARY. / [ roſmarinzs, Lat.] A ver- 
ticillate plant, Miller. 


ROSE-NOBLE. / An Engliſh gold coin, in 


value anciently ſixteen ſhillings. Camden. 
RO SEWATER. / [ro/c and n, Water 
diſtilled from roſes. Wiſeman. 


RO'SET. /. {from e.] A red, colour for 
_ inters. ref 1 
SI ER. /. rer, Fr.] A roſebuſh. Spenſer. 
RO SIN. /. [ refine, bald ; refina, Lon, ] 
1. Inſpiſlated turpentine ; a juice of the 
pine. Garth. 
2. Any inſpiſſated matter of vegetables that 
diſſolves in ſpirit. Arbuthnot. 
To RO'SIN. . a. [from the noun.) To rub 
with roſin. Gay. 
RO'SINY, 2. [ from rev.] Relembling rofin. 
RO'SSEL. /. Light land. Mortimer. 
RO'STRATED. a. [ roffratzs, Lat.] Adorned 
with beaks of ſhips. Arbuthnot. 
RCG ST RUM. /. Laus. 4 
1. The beak of a bird. 
2. The beak of a ſhip. | 
3. The ſcaffold whence orators harangued. 
Addiſon. 
4. The pipe which conveys the diſtilling 
liquor into its receiver in the common alem- 
bicks; alſo a crooked fciflars, which the 
ſurgeons uſe in ſome caſes for the dilatation 
of wounds. | Quincy. 
RO'SY. a. [ roſexs, Lat.] Reſemblinga role in 
bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance. Prior. 
To ROT. v. n.| potran, Saxon; retten, Dutch. ] 
To putreſy ; to loſe the cohefion of its parts. 
Wiedward. 
To ROT. . a. To make putrid; to bring to 
corruption. Dryden. 
ROT. / from the verb.] ö | 
1. A diſtemper among ſheep, in which their 
lungs are waſted. Ben Feonſon. 
2. Putrefaction : putrid decay. bilips. 
RO'TARY. @. [| ria, Latin. ] Whirling as a 
wheel. | 7 
RO TATED. 2. [rotatur, Latin.] Whirled 
round. 
RO TA TION. 7/. [ retatis, Lat.] The act of 
Whirling round like a wheel; whirl, Newton. 


ROU 


ROTATOR. /. [ Latin.] That which gives a 


circular motion. Wiſeman. 
ROTE. J. Crete, old Fr.] 
1. Abarp; a lyre: obſolete. Spenſer. 


2. [rowtine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere 
memory without meaning; memory of words 
without comprehenſion of the fente. S/. 
To ROTE. v. a. To fix in the memory, with- 
out informing the udderſtanding. Shat/p. 
ROTGUT. {. Bad beer. . Harvey. 
RO'THER-NAILS. / Among ſhipwrights, 
nails with very full heads uſed tor faſtening 


the rudder irons of ſhips. Bailey. 
RO TTEN. &. {trom vet.] 

1. Putrid; cartous ; putreſcent. Sardys. 

2. Not firm; not truſty. Shak/peare. 

3. Not found ; not hard. roller. 

4. Fetid ; ſtinking. Shakſpeare. 


RO'TTENNESS: . {from retten.] State of 
being rotten; cariouſaels ; putrefaction Sh. 
ROTU'ND. 2. [rotandus, Latin,] Round; 
circular; ſpherical. Addifen. 
ROTU'NDIFOLIOUS. a. [ rotundus and fo- 
lium, Latin. ] Having round leaves. 
ROTU'NDITY. /. [rotcnditas, Lat.] Round- 
. nels; {phericity ; circularity. Bentley. 
ROTU'NDO. / 4 Italian.] A building 
- formed round both in the infide aud outrfive ; 
ſuch as the Pantheon at Rome. Trevorx. 


To ROVE. v. n. [roffver, Daniſh.) To ram- 


ble ; to range 3 to wander. Watts. 
To ROVE. v. a. To wander over, Gay. 
RO'VER. / {irom rove. ] 

1. A wanderer ; a ranger. 

2. A fickle inconſtant man. 

3. A robber; a pirate. Bacon. 

4. At Rovtekrs. Without any particular 


aim. South. 
ROUGE. / [rowge, French. ] Red paint, 
ROUGH. a. hnuh, Sax. roww, Dutch. ] 

1. Not {mooth; rugged ; having inequalities 

on the ſurface, urnet. 

2. Auſtere to the taſte : as, rough wire, 

3. Harſh to the ear. Pope. 

4. Rugged of temper; inelegant of manners; 

not ſoft; coarſe; not mild; rude. Cooley. 

$- Not gentle; not proceeding by eafy ope- 


ration. Clarendon. 
6. Harſh to the mind ; ſevere. Locke. 
7. Hard featured ; not delicate. Dr yaen.. 


8. Not poliſhed; not finiſhed by art. 


9. Terrible ; dreadful. Milton. 
10. Rugged; diſordered in appearance; 
coarſe. Pepe. 


11. Tempeſtuous; Rormy ; boiſterous. Shak. 
To ROU'GHCAST. v. a. {rough and caft. } 
1. To mould without nicety or elegance; to 
form with aſperities and wequaiities. Cleav. 
2. To form any chiug in its firit rudiments, 
Dryden. 
ROU'GHCAST. / [rongh and capt. ] 
1. A rude model; a form im its rudiments. 
Digg. 
2. A kind of plaſter mixed with pebbles, 
or by ſome other cauſe very uneven on the 
ſur lace. Sbakſpeare. 


ROU 


ROU'GHDRAUGHT./.[rough and ga! 
A draught in its rudiments; a Ketch. Dryd. 
To RO'UGHDRAW. v. a. [rough aud draw.] 


To trace coarſely. Dryden. 
To ROU'GHEN, v. a. [from revgh.] To make 
rough. Swift. 

To ROU'GHEN. v. 2. To grow rough. 
Thomſon. 


To ROUCGHHE'W. v. a. [rough and bew.y To 
give to any thing the firſt appearance of 
torm. Hudibras. 

ROU'GHHEWN, particip. a. 
1. Rugged; unpoliſhed ; uncivil; unrefined. 

Bacon, 
2. Not yet nicely finiſhed. Howel. 
ROU'GHLY. ad {from rowgh.] 
1. With uneven furiace ; with aſperities on 
the ſurface. 
2. Harſhiy z uncivillyz rudely. Spenſer. 
3. Severely ; Without tenderneſs. Þ wy 
4. Auſtereiy to the taſte. | 
5. Boiſterouſly; tempeſtuoully. 
6. Harſhly to the ear. 
ROU'GHNESS. / [from rough, ] 
t. Superficial aſperity; unevenuecſs of ſur- 


face. Boyle. 
2. Auſtereneis to the taſte. Brown. 
3. Taſte ot aſtringency. Spe Faror. 
4. Harſhaefs to the ear. Hryden. 


5. Ruggednefs ot temper; coarſenefs of man- 
ners; tendency to rudeneſs. Denbam. 
6. Abſence of delicacy. Addiſon. 
7. Severity; violence of diſcipline. 
8. Violence of operation in medicines. 
9. Unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed ſtate. 
10. Ineiegance of dreis or appearance. 
11. Tempeſtuouſneſs ; ſtorminels. 

' 12. Coarſenels of features. | 


ROUGHT. old pret. of reach. Reached. Shak 


To ROU'GHWORK. v. a. | rough and work. 
To work coarſely over without the ! 
nicety. Moxon. 

ROU'NCEVAL. / A ſpecies of pea. Tuffer. 

ROUND. «a. [end, French; rende, Italian. ] 


1. Cylindrical. Milton. 
2. Circular. Hrown. 
3- Spherical; orbicular. ATilter. 
4. Smooth; without deleR in ſound. Peach. 
5. Whole; not broken. Arbuthnot. 
6. Large; not inconfiderable. Addiſon. 
7. Plain; clear; fair; candidg open, Gacon. 
$. Quick f brilk. Addiſon. 
9. Piun; free without delicacy or reſerve ; 
almoſt rough. Bacon. 
ROUND. / 


1. A circle; a ſphere; an orb. Shat/peare. 
2. Rundle; ttep of a ladder, Norrkts. 
3, The time in waich any thing bas paſſed 
through ali hands, and comes back to the 
firit : hence applied to a caroufſal. Prior. 
4. A revolution; a courle eudiug at the point 
where it began. ___ Smith. 
5. Rotation; ſucceſſion in vieiſſitude. | 
| Holyday. 
6. [ronde, Fr.] A walk perſormed by a guard 
or officer, to luryey a certain diſtri,  _ 
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1. Every way; on all ſides. 


' ROUND. ad. 


Genefir. 
2, In a revolution. 
3- Circularly. Milton. 
4. Not in a direct line. Pope. 
ROUND. prep. 
1. On every fide of. Milton. 
2. About; circularly about. Dryden. 
3- All over; here and there in. Dryden. 


To ROUND. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 


1. To ſurround; to encircle. Prior. 
2. To make ſpherical; cylindrical, or cir- 
cular, | Cheyne. 
3. To raiſe to a relief. Addiſon. 
4. To move about any thing. Milton. 
5. To mould into ſmoothneſs. Swift, 

To ROUND. v. x. | 
1. To grow round in form. * 
2. _ Ger.] To whiſper. acon. 
3 o go round, as a guard. Milton. 

ROU'NDABOUT. a. 

1. Ample; extenſive. Locke. 
2. Indirect; looſe. Felton, 


— — pM Je [rendelet, French. ] 


1. A kind of ancient poetry; rondeau. Spenſer. 
2. [rondelle, French. ] A round form: or figure. 


| Bacon. 
ROU'NDER. / [from rownd.] Circumference 
encloſure. Shakſprare. 


 ROU'NDHEAD. / [round and head.] A puri- 


tan, ſo named from the practice once preva- 
lent among them of cropping their hair 
round. Spectator. 
RO UN- DHOUSE. / [rownd and houſe. | The 
conſtable's priſon, in which diſorderly per- 
ſons, found in the ſtreet, are confined. Pepe. 
ROU'NDISH. a. {from round. ] Somewhat 
round; approaching to roundneſs. 
ROU'NDLY. ad. | from round. 
1. In a round form; in a round manner, 
2. Openly ; plainly ; without reſerve. Add. 
3- Briſkly ; with ſpeed. Locke. 
4- Completely ; to the purpoſe ; vigorouſly ; 
m earneſt. Davies. 
ROUNDNESS. / [from rownd.] 
1. Circularity ; ſphericity; cylindrical form. 
Waits. 
2. Smoothneſs. Spenſer. 
3. Honeſty; openneſs; vigorous meaſures. 
To ROUSE. v. a. [of the ſame claſs of words 
with raiſe and ri/e. ] : 
1. To wake from reft. Pope. 
2. To excite to thought or action. Atterbury, 
3- To put into action. Spenſer. 
4. To drive a beaſt from his laire. Shakſp. 
To ROUSE. v. . 
1. To awake from lumber. Pope. 
2. To be excited to thought or action. Shak/. 


ROUSE. / [ru/ch, German, half drunk.] A 


doſe of liquor rather too large: not in uſe. 
Shakſpeare. 
ROVU'SER. / { from row/e.] One that rouſes. 


ROUT. / Let, Dutch. 


1. A clamorous multitude; a rabble 3 a tu- 
multuous crowd. Reſcommen, 


Gov. of the Tongue. 


Boyle. 


RUB 


2. [rowte, Fr.] Confuſion of an army de- 
feated, or diſperſed. Daniel. 
To ROUT. v. a. To diffipate and put into 
confuſion by defeat. Clarendon. 
To ROUT. v. . To aſſemble in clamorous 
and tumultuous crowds. Bacon, 
ROUTE. /. rente, Fr.] Road; way, Gay- 
ROW. / [reib, German. ] A rank or file; a 
number of things ranged in a line. Spenſer. 
To ROW. v. x. | popan, Saxon.] To impel a 
veſſel in the water by oars, Gay. 
To ROW. v. 4. To drive or help ſorward by 
oars. | Milton, 
RO'WEL. /. [rowe/te, French. ] | 
1. The points of a ſpur turning on an axis. 
Peacham. 
2. A ſeton; a roll of hair'or filk put into a 
wound to hinder it from healing, and provoke 
a diſcharge. 
To RO'WEL. v. a. To pierce through the ſkin, 
and keep the wound open by a rowel. Mort. 
RO'WEN. / A field kept up till after Michael- 
mas, that the corn left on the ground may 
ſprout into green. Tvfſer. 
RO'WER. / [from row. ] One that manages 
an oar. Addiſon. 
RO'YAL. &@. [| roial, French. ] 
1. Kingly ; belonging to a king; becoming 
a king ; regal. Granville. 
2. Noble; illuſtrious. Shakſpeare. 
ROQ'YALIST. / | from y.] Adherent to a 


king. : South. 
To RO'YALIZE. v. a. [ from reyal. I To make 
royal. Sbalſpcare. 


RO'YALLY. ad. | from royal. ] In a kingly 
manner; regally; as becomes a king. Dryden. 
RO'YALTY: / [raia/te, French.) 
1. Kingſhip ; character or office of a king. 


Locke. 

2. State of a king. f Prior. 
3. Emblems of royalty. Milton. 
To ROYNE. v. a. ori Fr.] Tognaw ; 
to bite. Spenſer. 


RO'Y NISH. @. [rogneux, Fr.] Paltry; ſorry; 
mean; rude. Shakſpeare. 
RO'YTELET. / | French. ] A little or petty 
king. FHcylix. 
To RUB. v. a. [ rbubic, Welſh; reiben, Ger- 
man, to wipe. 
1. To clean or ſmooth any thing by paſſing 
ſomething over itz to ſcour; to wipe 3 to 
perfricate. 6 
2. To touch ſo as to leave ſomething of that 


which touches behind. Addiſon. 
3. To move one body upon another. Arbutb. 
4. To obſtruct by colliſion. Shakſpeart. 
5. To poliſh; to retouch. South. 
6. To remove by friction. Collier. 
7. Totouch hard. Sidney. 


8. To Rus dewn.-Toclean or curry a horſe. 
Dryden. 
9. Te Rus wp., To excite; to awaken. Sh. 
10. ToRus wp. To polith ; to refreſh. 
To RUB. v. . 
1. To fret; to make a friction. Dryden. 
2. To get through difficulties, L*Efreange. 


RUD 

RVB. / [from the verb.] 

1. Frication ; act of rubbing. 

2. Inequality of ground, that hinders the 
motion of a bowl. | Shatſpeare. 
3. Collifion ; hinderance ; obſtruction. Dry. 


4. Difficulty ; cauſe of uncafineſs. Sp. 
RUB-STONE. V [rub and fore. ] A ſtone to 

ſcour or ſharpen. Tuffer. 
RU'BBER. / [from r#4.] 

1. One that rubs. 1 


2. The inſtrument with which one rubs. Sw, 
3. A coarſe file. Moxon. 
4. A game; a conteſt; twe games out of 
three. Collier. 
A whetſtone, Ainſworth. 
- RU'BBISH, > / from rub: as perhaps 
RU'BBAG . meaning, at firſt, duſt made by 
rubbing. Rulbage is not uſed. ] 
1. Ruins of a building ; fragments of matter 
uſed in building, Shakſp. Wotton. 
2. Confufion ; mingled maſs. Arbuthnor. 
3. Any thing vile and worthleſs. | 
RU'BBLE-STONE. /. A ftone rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
deluge. Woodward. 
RU'BICAN. 4. [rubican, Fr. ] Rubican colour 
of a horſe is one that is bay, forrel, or black, 
with a light gray or white upon the flanks, 
but not predominant there. Far. Did. 
RU'BICUND. a. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, 
Latin. ] Inclining to redneſs. 
RU'BIED. @. {from ruby.) Red as a ruby. Mi. 


RUBI'FICK. . [Lr and facio, Latin] 


Making red. : Grew. 

RU'BIFORM. #. \ ruber, Latin, * 
Having the form of red. exten, 

To RU'BIFY. v. a. To make red. Brown. 

RU'BIOUS. @. Cc, Latin. ] Ruddy ; red: 
not uſed, Shakſpeare. 

RU'BRICATED. 4a. [from rabrica, Latin. ] 
Smeared with red. 

RU'BRICK.F#. [rubrigue, Fr. rubrica, Latin.] 
Directions printed in books of law and in 
prayer books; fo termed, becauſe they were 
originally diſtinguiſhed by being in red ink. 

| | Stilling fleet. 

RU'BRICK. a. Red. Newton. 

To RU'BRICK. v. &. [from the noun.} To 
adorn with red. 

RUBY. /. [from ruber, Latin. ] 

1. A precious ſtone of a red colour, next in 
hardneſs and value to a diamond. Peachar. 
2. Redneſs. Shakſpeare. 
3- Any thingred. ilton. 
4. A dlain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. Jenes. 

RU'BY, a. {from the noun. ] Of a red colour. 

Shakſpeare. 

RUCTA'TION. /. Cc, Latin.] A beiching 
ariſing from wind and indigeſtion, 

To RUD. v. a. [hudu, Saxon, redneſs.] To 
make red: obſolete. Spenſer. 

RU'DDER. / [roeder, Dutch. ] 

1. The j ment at the ſtern of a veſſel, b 
which its courſe is governed. Raleig 
2. Any thing that guides or governs the 
courſe, Hudibr 


as. 


RUE 
RU'DDINESS. / [from ruddy.] The quality 


of approaching to rednels. Wiſeman. 
RU'DDLE.F. frudu/, Illandick.] Red earth. 
* Wordward. 


RU'DDOCK. V/ [rebecula, Latin; ] A bird; the 
redbreaft. Carew. 
RU'DDY. a. [pudu, Saxon. ] 
I. Approaching to redneſs ; pale red. Orway. 
2. Yeilow. Dryden. 
RUDE. a. [neve, Saxon ; rudis, Latin. 
1. Untaught ; barbarous; ſavage. Wilkins. 
2. Rough; coarſe of manners; uncivil ; 


brutal. Shakſpeare. 
3. Violent; tumultuous ; boiſterous ; tur- 
bulent. < Boyle. 
4. Harſh ; inclement. Waller. 
5. Ignorant ; raw ; untaught. Watton, 


6. [rude, Fr. ] Rugged; uneven ; ſhapeleſs ; 
unformed. Chapman. 
7. Artleſs; inelegant. Spenſer. 
8. Such as may be done with ſtrength with- 
out art. ; Dryden. 
RU'DELY. ad. 
1. In a rude manner; fiercely. Shakſpeare. 
2. Without exatneſs; without nicety ; 


coarſely. | Shakſpeare. 
3- Unikilfully. Dryden. 
4. Violently ; boiſterouſly, Spenſer. 


RU'DENESS. / [ rudefſe, French; from rude.] 
1. Coarſeneis of manners; — Swift. 
2. Ignorance; unſkilſulneſs. ayward. 
3- Artlefſneſs; inelegance; coarſeneis. Sen. 
4. Violence ; boiſterouſneſs. Sbalſpeare. 

Stormineſs; rigour. Evel yr. 

RU" DENTURE. / French. ] In architecture, 
the figure of a rope or ſtaff, wherewith the 
flutings of columns are frequently filled up. 

Bailey. 

RU'DERARY. a. { rudera, Latin. }Belonging 
to rubbiſh. 

RUDERA'TION. V In architecture, the lay- 
ing of a pavement with pebbles or little 

- ſtones. Bailey. 

RU'DESBY. / [from rude. ] An uncivil tur- 
bulent fellow. A low word. Sbalſpeare. 

RU'DIMENT. /. [ rudimentum, Latin. ] 

1. The firſt principles; the firſt elements of 
a ſcience. Milton, 
2. The firſt part of education. Watton. 
3- The firſt, inaccurate, unſhapen beginning 
or original of any thing. __ » Philips. 

RUDIME'NTAL. a. | from rudiment.] Ini- 
tial ; relating to firſt principles. Spectator. 

To RUE. v. 8. [peoppian, Saxon. ] To grieve 
for ; to regret; to lament. Donne. 


RUE. / [ruca, Latin.] An herb, called herb 


of grace, becauſe holy water was ſprinkled 
with it. 18 Miller. 
RUE'FUL. a. {rue and full. } Mournful; 
woful ; ſorrowful. Dryden. 
RUE'FULLY. ad. {from cf.] Mourn- 
fully; ſorrowfully. ore. 
RUE'FULNESS. /. \ from rucful.] Sorrowſul- 
neſs ; mournfulnels. . 
RU ELLE. /. ¶ French. ] A circle ; an aſſembly 
at a private houſe : not uled. _ Dryden. 


| RUT 
RUFF. / [See Rur. 1 
99 ered linen — * formerly worn 
about the neck. Dryden. 
2. Any thing collected into puckers or cor- 
. Tugaiions. 
3. A {mall river fiſh ; a pope. 
4. A ſtate of roughneſs ; obſolete. Chapman. 
$ New tate : not uſed. L' Eftrange. 
RU'FFIAN. ff (fans, Italian. ] A brutal, 
boiſterous, miſchievous fejlow;z a cut-throat ; 
_ a robber; a murderer. 
RU'FFIAN, @. Brutal; ſavagely boi * 


a ope. 
To RU'FFIAN, v. x. {from the noun.] To 
rage; to raiſe tumults ; to play the ruttian : 


not in ule. Shak/prare. 
To RU'FFLE. v. a. {ruyffelen, Duich, to 
pay we, | 
1. To diſorder ; to put out of form z to make 
leſs ſmooth. Boyle. 
2. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb ; to — out of 
. temper. ranville. 


3. To put out of order; to ſurpriſe. Fudis. 
4. To throw diſorderly together. Chapman. 

5. To contract into plaits. Addiſon. 
To RU'FELE. v. x. 


1. To grow rough or turbulent. SBA pere. 


2. To be in looſe motion; to flutter, Oryd. 

3. To be rough; to jar; to be in conten- 
tion: out oi uſe. Shakſpeare. 
RU'FELE. / [irom the verb.] 
1. Piaited linen uſed as an ofnament. Add. 
. 2. Diſturbance ; conteution; tumult. Warr. 
RU'FTERHOOD. J. In falconry, a hood to 
de worn by a hawk when ſhe is firſt drawn. 


: bailey. 
RUG. / [raugget, rough, Swediſh. ] | 
1. A coarle nappy woollen cloth. Peacham, 
- 2. A coarſe ndppy coveriet, uſed tor mean 

beds Swift. 


8. A rough woolly dog: 4. Sa. 
RU'GGED. a. | rugget, rat. 


aſperity. 
Bentley. 
2. Not neat; not regular; uneven. Sha#/p. 
3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. Sent. 
4. Stormy; rude 5; tumultuous ; turbulent; 
. tempeſtuous. 
5. Rough or harſh to the ear. 
6. Sour; furly; diſcompoled. Speere. 
7. Violent; rude ; boiſterous. Hludibra:. 
- $8. Rough; ſbaggy. 
RU'GGEDLY. ad. { from rugged. ] In a rug- 
- "ged manner. 

RU'GGEDNESS. / [from rugged. ] ] 
1. Ihe ſtate or quality of being rugged. | 
2. Roughneſs; aſperity. Ray. 
. A nappy cloth. Wiſeman, 


1. Rough; full ot unevenneſt and 


RU'GINE. / [rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeoa's 
raſp. ; Sharp, 
RU'GOSE. a. [rugeſus, Lat.] Full of wrinkles, 
Wiſeman. 
RUIN. /. [ruine, French; ruine, Latn. ] 


1. The fall or deſtruction of cities or editices. 
\ Beaumont. 


4 2. The remalas of 2 building demol hed. S 


Hay wa d. 


Shakſpeare. _ 
Dryden. 


Fairfax. 


RUM 


3- Deſtruction ; lols of happineſs or ſortuneg 


overthrow. ryden. 


4. Miſchief; bane. ilton. 
To RU'IN. v. a. {ruiner, French.] 
1. To tubvert; ito demoliſh. Dryden. 


2. To deſtroy ; tb deprive of felicity or for- 


tune. Wake. 
3. To emposeriſh. Addiſon. 
To RU'IN. v. x. 
1. To fall in ruing. Milton. 
2. To run to ruin; to dilapidate. Sandyt. 


3. To be brought to poverty or miſery. Locke, 
To RU'INATE. v. a. [ irom has bſolete. 
1. To ſubvert; to demoliſh. bakſpeare. 
2. To bring to meanneſs or miſery irreco- 
verable. | Bacon. 
RUINA'TION. / from rainate.] Subverſion ; 
_ demolition : obſoiete. Camden. 
RU'INER. V/ [trom ruin. ] One that ruins. 
Chapman. 
RU'INOUS. a. [ruineſur, Lat raineaus, Fr.] 
I, Fallen to ruin; dilapidated ; demoliſhed. 
Hayward. 
2. Miſchievous ; pernicious; baneful 3 de- 
ſtructive. Swift, 
RU'INOUSLY. ad. 
1. In a ruiuous manner. 
2. Milchievoully ; deſtructively. D. of Piety. 
RU > . {reguls, Latin. ] p 
1. Government; empire; ſway; 
command. l "IF Philips. 
2. Au iuſtrument by which lines are drawn. 
South. 
3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or 


actions are directed. Tillotſon. 
4- Regularity ; propriety of behaviour : not 
in uſe. Shakſpeare. 


To KULE. v. a. | from the voun.] | 
1. To govern; to coatrol; to manage with 


power aud authority. Dryden. 
2. To manage ; to conduct. nn br. 
3. To ſettle as by a rule, Atterbury. 


To RULE. z. . To have power or command. 


Lecke. 
RU'LER. / {from rule.] 
1. Governour ; one that has the ſupreme 


command. Raleigh. 
2. An inſtrument, by the direction of which 
lines are drawn. Moxon. 


RUN. 7. 7 | 

- 1. A country parſon. A cant word. Swift. 
2. A kind of tpirit diſtilled from moloſſes. 

To -RU'MBLE. v.. [rommelen, Dutch. ] To 
make a hoarſe, low, coutinued noiſe. Reſc. 

RU'MBLER. / [Clromrambie.] The perſon or 
ching that rumbles. 

RU'MINANT. a. [ruminanz, Lat.] Having 
the property of chewing the cud. Ray. 

To RU'MINATE. v. x. { rumins, Latin. 
1. To chew the cud.  Arbuthust. 
2. To muſe; to thiak again and again. 


Fairfax. 
To KU'MINATE. v. 4. 


1. To chew over again. 


2. To muſc. on; to meditate over an over 
i dee. 


RUN 
RUMINA'TION. /. [rumizatio, Latin. ] 
- 1. The property or act of chewing the cud. 


Arbuthnot. 

2 Meditation ; reflection. Thomſon. 
To RUMMAGE. v. 4. [ranmen, German ; 
im, Latin. ] To ſearch ; to plunder; to 
- evacuate. . 


Te RUMMAGE. v. . To ſearch places. 
Swi, 


RU'MMER. / [roemer, Dutch.] A glaſs; a 
drinking cup. | Philips. 
RU'MOUR. {. [rumevr, Fr. rumor, Latin. 
Flying or popular report ; bruit; tame. Dryd. 
7 RU'MOUR. v. 2. {from the noun.] To 


— — abroad; to bruit. Dryden. 
RU'MOURER. /. {from rumour. ] Ars 
8 ſpreader 5 news. f Ky are. 

UMP. / rump, German.] 

1. The end of the back bone. Swift. 

2. The buttocks. | Shakfpeare, 


Te RU'MPLE. v. @. [rompelen, Dutch. ] To 
- Cruth or contract into inequalities and corru- 
gations ; to cruſh together out of ſhape. 
' Blackmore. 
RU'MPLE, . [hpeympelle, Sax. ] Pucker; 
* rude plait. Dryden. 
To RUN, v. . pret. ra. [V nan, Sax. rennen, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To move ſwiftly; to ply the legs in ſuch 
a manner as that both feet are at every ſtep 
off the ground at the ſame time; to make 
haſte ; to paſs with very quick pace. S. 
2. Touſe the legs in motion. Locke. 
3. To move in a hurry. Ben Jonſon. 
4. To paſs on the ſurface, not through the 


air, Exodus, 
$5. To ruſh violently. Burnet. 
6. To take a courſe at ſea. Ars. 
7. To contend in a race. Swiſh. 
8.” To flee ; not to ſtand. Bacon. 
9. To go away by ttealth. Shakſpeare. 
10. To emit or let flow any liquid. Shad/. 


1. To ſtream; to flow; to have a current; 


not to ſtagnate. Addi/on, 
f2. To be liquid; to be fluid. Bacon. 
13. To be fulible ; to melt. Dryden. 
14. To fuſe ; to melt. en 
15. To paſs ; to proceed. Locke. 


16. To flow as periods or metre ; to have a 
cadence 2 as, the lines run ſmoothly. 


17. To go away; to vaniſh, Addiſon. 
18. To have a legal courſe; to be practiſed. 


Child. 
19. To have a courſe in any direction. Add. 
20. To paſs in thought or ſpeech. Felten. 

21, To be mentioned curforily, or in few 


words. ' Arduthnot. 

22. To have a continual tenour of any kind. 
Sanderſon. 

23. To be buſied upon. Swift. 

24. To be pozularly known. Temple. 


25. To have reception, ſucceſs, or continu- 
ance ! us, /editions papers a/ways run. 

* 26. Togo on by ſucceſſion of parts. Pope. 
27. To proceed in a train of conduct. Shak. 
* 2s, To paſs into ſome change. Tilloijon, 


* 


* _ 


RUN 


29. To pay in a certain order. 
30. To be in force. aon. 


31. To be generally received. Knolles. 
32. To be carried on in any manner. Aylife. 
33- To have a track or courſe, Boyle. 


34. To paſs irregularly. Cheyne. 
35. To make a gradual progreſs. ope. 
36. To be predomiaant. ward. 
37. To wa, in growth. Bacon. 
38. To grow exuberantly. Mortimer. 
39. To excern pus or matter. Leviticus. 


. To become irregular; to change to 
— wild. Granville, 


41. To go by artifice or fraud. Hudibrat. 
42. To fall by hafte, paſſion, or folly, into 


fault or misfortune, Knoles. 
43- To fall; to make tranſition. Watts. 
44. To have a general tendency. Swift. 


45- To proceed as on a ground or principle. 
Atterbury. 
46. To go on with violence. Swift. 
47. To Ru x after. To ſearch for; to endea- 
vour at, though out of the way. Locke, 
48. To Run away with. To hurry without 
deliberation. .  Loekk, 
49. To Run in with. To eloſe; to 9 
| | Baker. 


50. To Rux on. To be continued. Hooker. 


51. To Rux or. To continue the ſame 
courſe, MRS. Drayton. 
e Run ever, To be ſo full as to over- 

Dryden. 


53. To Run over. To be ſo much as to 
overflow. Drygen. 
54. To Ru x over, Torecount curſorily. Ray. 
55. To Run over. Toconfider curſorily. 


Motten. 

56. To RN out. To be at an end. Suit. 
57. To Rux out. a one 

Taylor, 

58. To Roux out, To expatiate. Broom. 

59. To Rox out. To be waſted or exhauſted. 

Ben Jonſok. 


6. To Run our. To grow poor by expence 
difproportionate to income. Swift. 
To RUN. v. 4. | 
1. To pierce; to ftab. re. 
2. To force; to drive. | arte. 
3. To force into any way er form. Felton, 


Shat 


4. To drive with violence. Koller. 
5. To melt; to fuſe. . Felton. 
6. To incur ; to fall into. Calamy. 
7. To venture; to hazard. Clarendon, 


8. To import or export without duty. Swift. 


9. To proſecute in thought. Collier. 
10. Topuſh. Addiſon. 
11. To Run down. To chaſe to-wearinels, -- 
Lege. 
12. To Ru gown. To cruſh; to overbear. 
y ' South. 
RUN. / [from the verb.] | | 
1. Act of running. TL Eftrange, 
2. Courſe; motion. Bacon. 
3. Flow; cadence. B come. 


4. Courſe ; proceſs. by 
J. Way; will; uncoutrolled courſe.” Bard. 


* 


| 


RUS 


At the long Ru x. In fine; in concluſion ; | 


| Wiſeman. 
RU'NAGATE. /: Creregat, French. ] A fugi- 
tive ; rebel; apoſtate. * 
at 


2. A peritrochium; ſomething put round an 

axis. Wilkins. 
RU'NDLET. / A ſmall barrel. Bacon. 
RUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of ring. 
RU'NNEL. /. { from run. ] A rivulet; a ſmall 


brook. Fairfax. 
RU'NNER. /, [from run. ] 8 

1. One that runs. 

2. A racer. Dryden. 

3+ A meſſenger. 4 Swift. 

4. A ſhooting ſprig. Mortimer. 


One of the ſtones of a mill. Mortimer. 
A bird. Ainſworth, 
RU'NNET./. [zepunnen, Saxon, coagulated.] 
A liquor by ſteeping the ſtomach of a 
 ealf in hot water, and uſed to coagulate milk 
for curds and cheeſe. More, 


RUNNING. 2. Kept for the race. Law. 


RU'NNION, /. [rognant, Fr. ſcrubbing. ] A 
paltry ſcurvy wretch. Shakſpeare. 
RUNT. Y runte, in the Teutonic dialects, fig- 
niſies a bull or cow. ] Any animal ſmall below 
the natural growth of the kind. Cleaveland. 


-RU'PTION, /. [ ruptus, Latin. ] Breach; ſo- 


lution of continuity. | Wiſeman. 

RU'PTURE./.[rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] 
1. The act of breaking; ſtate of being broken; 
ſolution of continuity. Arbuthrot. 
2. A breach of peace; open hoſtility. S. 
3- Burſtenneſs; hernia; preternatural erup- 
tion of the gut. 


1. Sharp. 
To RU'PTURE. v. a. [from the noun. 4 


break ; to burſt; to ſuffer diſruption. Sharp. 
RU'PTUREWORT. /{. { berniaria. ] A plant. 
RU'RAL. a. [ rural, French; ruralis, Latin.] 
Country; exiſting in the — not in ci- 
ties ; ſuiting the country; reſembling the 
country. Thomſon. 
RURA'LITY. / from rural. ] The quali- 
RU'RALNESS. of being rural. 
RURPFCOLIST. /. { r«ricola, Latin. ] An in- 
habitant of the country. | 


— RURI'GENOUS. a. { rwra and gigno, Latin.] 


Born in the country. 


RUSE. / 1 Cunning; artifice ; little 


ſtratagem; trick. Ray. 
RUSH. / — Saxon, ] « 


1. A plant. They are planted with great care 
on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in order 
to prevent the water from waſhing away the 
earth; for the roots of theſe ruſbes faſten 
themſelves very deep in the ground, and mat 
_ themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the 
earth cloſely together. Miller. 
2. Any ching proverbially worthleſs. 4,6. 


Duppa. 


RUS 
RUSH-CANDLE. /. Cr and cardle.] A 
ſmall blinking taper, made by ſtripping a 
ruſh and dipping it in tallow. ilton. 
To KUSH. v. x. | hneopan, Saxen.] To move 
with violence; to go on with tumultuous 
rapidity. Sprat. 
RUSH. / [from the verb.] dn courſe. 


RU'SHY. a. [from ru/b.] 
1. Abounding with ruſhes. Thomſon. 
2. Made of ruſhes. Tickel, 
RUSK. / Hard bread for ſtores, Raleigh. 
RU'SSET. a. [ roufſet, French; ruſſus, Lat.] 
1. Reddiſhly brown. Dryden. 
2. Newton ſeems to-uſe it for gray, | 
3. Coarſe ; homeſpun ; ruſtick. Shakſpeare. 
RU'SSET. /. Country dreſs. Dryden. 
RU'SSET, , A name given ts ſeveral 
RU'SSETING, : forts of pears or apples from 
their colour. Mer timer. 
RUST. / [pwpr, Saxon. ] | 
1. The red detquamation of old iron. May. 
2. The tarniſhed or corroded ſurface of any 
metal. Dryden. 
3- Loſs of power by inactivity. 
4. Matter bred by corruption or d - 
tion. King Cbarler. 
To RUST. v. . [from the noun. ] 
1. To gather ruſt; to have the ſurface tar- 


niſhed or corroded. Dryden. 

2. To degenerate in idleneſs. Dryden. 
To RUST. v. a. - 

1. To make ruſty, Sbalſpeare. 


2. To impair by time or inactivity. 
RU'STICAL, a, {rufticus, Latin.] Rough; 
ſavage ; boiſterous ; brutal ; rude. Brown. 
RU'STICALLY. ad. [ from ruftical.] Savage- 
ly; rudely; inclegantly. Dryden. 
RU'STICALNESS, /. om ruftical.] The 
ey of being ruſtical ; rudeneſs ; lavage» 
neſs. 
To RU'STICATE. v. . [rufticor, Ly To 
reſide in the country. pe. 
To RU'STICATE. v. a. To baniſh into the 


country. Spectator. 
RUSTI' CIT. ＋. [rufticite, Fr. riflicitar, 
in. ] 


1. Qualities of one that lives in the country; 
ſimplicity 7 artleſſneſs; rudeneſs; ſavageneſs. 
Wind ward. 


2. Rural appearance. | 
RU'STICK. a. [r»fticus, Lat. ruftique, Fr.] 
1. Rural; country. Sidney. 
2. Rude; untaught ; inclegant. Watts. 
3. Brutal ; ſavage. Pope. 
4. Artieſs; honeſt ; ſimple, 
5. Plain; unadorned. | Milton. 
RU STICK / Aciown; a ſwain; an inhabi- 
tant ot the country, | South. 
RU'STINESS. /. | trom .] The ſtate of 
being ruſty. 
To RU'STLE. v. . [hpiyclan, Saxon. ] To 
make a low continued rattle ; to make 4 
quick ſucceſſion of ſmall noiſes. Shat/peare- 
RUSTY. a. [irom /.] 
1. Covered with ruſt; imected with ruſt, Or. 
3 | 


RUT 


2. Im Sbalſpeare. 
* * [rwit, — To deſire to 
ther. Uſed of deer, 

RUT. T. ff 


wit, French. ] 

opulation of — 5 Bacon. 
8 The track of a cart wheel. Chapman. 
RUTH. / [from .] | 
1. Mercy ; pity ; Fairfax. 
2. Miſery ; ſorrow. Spenſer. 
RU'THFUL. a. [rath and full.} Ruetul ; 
woful ; forrowful. Carew. 

RU'TH FULLY. ad. 
1. Wefully; ſadly. Knoles. 
2. Sorrowtully ; mournfully. Spenſer. 


: RYE 
RU'THLESS. @. [from r«th.] Cruel ; piti- 


| leſs; ur compaſſionate; barbarous. Sandys. 
5 J. [from ruthleſs. ] Want 
of pi 
RUTHLESSLY. ad. [from ruthleſs. ] Withe 
ity ; cruelly ; barbarouſly. 
RU'1 IER / [roxtiere, French. ] A diree- 
tion of the road or courſe at fea. 
RU'TTISH. 4. — Wanton ; libidin= 
ous; ſalacious; luſtful ; lecherous. Shak/prare. 
* * J. ze, Saxon. ] 
. A coarle kind of bread corn. Arbuthner. 
3 A diſeaſe in a hawk. Ainſworth. 
RYE'GRASS. /. A kind of ſtrong graſs. Mort. 


SAB 


Has in Engliſh the ſame hiſſing ſound as 
in other languages. In the beginaing of 
words it has invariably its natural and ge- 
nuine ſound : in the middle it is ſometimes 
uttered with a ſtronger 4 of the tongue 
to the palate, like z ; as, roſe, roſeate, reſy, 
er, moſel, refident, buſy, buſineſs. It 
imes k its natural found ; as, looſe, 
deſignation. 
is ſometimes x, as in this, and ſometimes z, 
as in 47, bat ; and generally where e ſtands 
in verbs for erb, as gives. 
SABA'OTH, { Heb. } Armies; hoſts. C. Pr. 
SA'BBATH. /. [An Hebrew word ſignifying 
reſt ; ſabbatum, Latin. } 
I. A day appointed by God among the Jews, 
and from them eſtabliſhed among Chrittians 
for public worthipz the ſeventh day ſet 
apart from works of labour to be employed in 


piety. Milton. 
S e of pain or ſorrow; _ of 
0 
SA BBATHBR EAKER. abbath — 
. break.) Violatot of the ſabbath by labour or 
_ wickedneſs. Bacon, 
SABBA'TICAL. a. | ——.— Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling the ſabbath z enjoying or bringing 
inter miſſion of labour. Forbes. 


SA'BBATISM tom ee, Latin 4 Ob- 
ſervance of the ſabbath ſuperſtitiouſly rigid. 


8. 


n the end of monoſyllables it 


* 


SAC 


SABULO'SITY. {. {from ſabulous.] Grits 
nels ; ſandinefs. 

SA'BULOUS. a. [ /abulum, Latin.] Gritty ; 
ſandy. 

SACCADE. French. ] A violent check the 
rider gives his horſe, by drawing both the 
reius very ſuddenly, Bailey. 

SA'CCHARINE. 42. [ ſaccharum, 85 
Having the taſte, or any other of the chi 
qualities of ſugar. Arbuthnor. 

SACERDO'TAL. a. /acerdotalis, Lar.]Prieft- 
ly; belonging to the prieſthood. Atlerbury. 

SA'CHEL. I {| faccutur, Latin. JA ſmall ſack 
or bag. 

SACK. * [pw, Hebrew; dun; Sacens, La- 
tin; c, Saxon. ] 

I. A bag ; a pouch z commonly a large bag. 
 Knoljes. 


2. The meaſure of three buſhels. 
3. A woman's looſe robe. 
To SACK. v. a. [om the noun.] 
1. Toputin bags. Bettertom. 
2. [from ſarar, Spaniſh.] To take by ſtorm 
to pillage ; to plunder. Soxth. 
SACK. / [from the verb.] 
1. Storm of a tow?; pillage; plunder. Dry. 
2. A kind of ſweet wine, now brought chiefly 
from the Canaries. Swift. 
SA'CKBUT. / [/acabuche, 2 A kind 
of pipe bakſpeare, 


SA 5 J. [ fabine, French; ſal ins, Latin. ] SA'CKCLOTH, „ [d and — Cloth 
lant ; favin. Moi timer. of which ſacks are made; coarſe cloth ſome- 
805 LE. / | zibe/la, Tad. Knelles, times worn in mortification. Sandys. 
SA'BLE. 2. f French. } Blac Haller. SA'CKER. / [from ſact.] One that takes a 
SABLIERE. / Cerec. town. 
1. A ſand-pit. Bailey. $A CRPOSSET and ful]. ] A full 


2. ¶ In carpentry.) A piece of timber as long, 
but not ſo thick, as a beam. 

SA'BRE. / [ [abre, Fr.] A cimeter; a ſhort 
Fword with a convex eoge ; a falchia. Pope. 8 


1 


SA'CKPOSSET. V f /ach and per.] A poſſet 


made of miik, „and ſome other 1 Fey 
cients. 
W JS. {facramentumy — 


. Entitled to reverence. - 


"SX'C 
1. An oath; any ceremony producing an ob- 


; i « ligation. 


*- 2. An outward and viſible fign of an inward 
and ſpiritual grace. | Hecker. 

* 5. Theeuchariſt; the holy communion, 
g Addiſon. 
*SACRAME'NTAL. a. [ ſacramental, French; 
from ſacrament. } Conſtituting a ſacrament ; 
» | pertaining to a ſacrament. Taylor. 


 SACRAME'NTALLY. ad. After the manner 


of a ſacrament. Hammond. 
SACRED. a. [ F/acre, French; ſucer, Latin. ] 
1. Immediately relating to God. Arbuth. 
2. Devoted to religious uſes ; holy. Milton. 
3. Dedicated; conſecrate ; conſecrated. Dry. 
4. Relating to religion; theological. Milton. 
3 Cowley: 
6. Inviolable. Dryden. 
SA'CREDLY. ad. { from ſacred. ] Inviolably 
religiouſly. 


religious uſes; holineſs ; ſanctity. L' Eft. 
SACRTFICK. a.{+ſacrificss, Latin. }Employ- 

ed in ſacrifice. « + 
SACRUFICABLE. a. [ from ſacrificer, Latin.] 
.. "Capable ol being offered in ſacrifice, Hrn. 
SACRIFICA'TOR /. [ from ſacrifices, Lat.] 
- Sacriticer ; offerer of tacrifice. Brown. 
SACRIFICATORY. . [from /acrificor, 

+ Lat.] Offering ſacrifice. 

To SA'CRIFICE. ». a | ſacrifices, Latin. ] 
1. To offer to heaven; to immolate as an 
atonement or propitiation. Milten. 

2. To deſtroy or give up for the ſake of ſome- 

thing elle. Broome. 

3. To deſtroy; to kill. 

4. To devote with loſs, f Prior. 

To SA'CRIFICE. v. x. To make offerings; 
to offer ſacrifice. Milten. 

SA'CRIFICE. / [ ſacrificium, — 

1. The act of offering to heaven, Ilten 
2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolat- 
ed by an act of religion. Milton. 

3. Any thing deſtroyed, or quitted for the 
" Jake of ſomething elle. | 

4. Any thing deſtroyed. 

SA'CRIFICER. / [ trom ſacrifce. ] One who 

_ offers ſacrifice j one that immalates. Addiſer. 

SACRIFI'CIAL. a. Crom ſacrifice. ]Periorm 
ing ſacrifice ; included in facritice. Taylor. 

SA'CRILEGE. /. { /acrilege, French; /acri- 

« cegium, Latin. he crime of appropriating 

to himſelf what is devoted to religion; the 

_ crime of robbing heaven. South. 

SACRILE'GIOUS. a. [rig, Latio.] 

, Violating things ſacred ; polluted with the 

crime of ſacrilege. Pope. 


SACRILE'GIOUSLY, ad. With ſacrilege. 


$A'CRING, * Conſecrating. SA p. 
SA CRIST. J UHacriſtain, French. ] He 
SA CRIST AN. 5 thathas the care of the uten- 

ils or moveables of the church. Aylife. 
$A'C RISTV. / [ facriftie, French. ] An apart- 
ment where the conſecrated veſſels or move- 


ables of a church are repoſited. Addiſon. 


Sears, 
. SA'CREDNESS. /. [from ſacred. ] The ftatt 


Toe SA'DDLE. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
of being ſacred ; ſtate of being couſecrated to 


SAF 


SAD. a: [the etymology not known. 


I. Sorrowful ; full of grief. . Milton 
2. Habitually melancholy ; heavy; gloomy ; 
not gay ; not cheertul. Pope. 
3. Serious; not light; not volatile; grave. 

ef | Herbert. 
4. Afflictive ; calamitous. Milton. 
5. Bad; inconvenient ; vexatious. Addifor. 


6. Dark-coloured.. Walter. 
7. 8 weighty; ponderous. Spenſer. 
8. Cohetive ; not light; firm; ciofe. Mortimer. 


To SA'DDEN. v. a. [ from /ad. ] 
1. To make ſad ; to make ſorrowful. 
2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 


Pope. 

3. To make dark coloured. 
4. To make heavy ; to make coheſive. Mx. 
SA'DDLE. {.[yadl, Saxon; /adel, Dutch.] The 
ſeat which is put upon the horſe for the ac- 
commodation of the rider. Dryden. 
1. To cover with a ſaddle. Prior. 
2. To load ; to burden. Dryden. 
SA'DDLEBACKED, 2. [ ſaddle and back. ] 
Horſes, /add/ebacked, have their backs low, 
and a raiſed head and neck. Farrier's Did. 


——— (tom ſadale.] One 


SA'DDLER. whole trade is to make 
ſaddies. - Digby. 
SA'DLY. ad. [ from /ad. ] 
1. Sorrowfully ; mournſully. Dryden. 
2. Calamitouſly ; miſerably. o h. 


SA'DNESS. / [rom ſad.] 
1. Sorrowtulneſs ; mournfulneſs ; dejection 
of mind. | Dryden. 


2. Melancholy look. iltor. 

3. Seriouſneſs ; ſedate gravity. Dryden. 

SAFE. a. [ ſauf, French ; ſalvus, 8 
I. Free from danger. Dryden. 
2. Frce from hurt.  [D'Eftrange. 
3. Conferring ſecurity. Milton. 


4. No longer dangerous; repoſited out of the 
power of doing harm. Shalſpeare. 
SAFE. /. [ from the adjective.] A buttery ; a 
pantry. Ainſworth. 
SA'FECONDUCT./ [ ſafeconduit, French. ] 
1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy's coun- 


2. Paſs ; warrant to paſs. Clarendon. 
SA'FEGUARD V | /afe and guard. 

1. Defence; protection; ſecurity. Atter bury. 

2. Convoy ; guard through any interdicted 

road, granted by the poſſeſſor. 

3. Paſs ; warrant to paſs. Clarendon. 
To SA'FEGUARD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To guard ; to protect. Shakſpeare. 
SA'FELY. ad. | from fafe-} 

1. In a ſafe manner; without danger. Locke. 

2. Without hurt. Shakfpeare. 
SA'FENESS. /. | from /afe. ] Exemption from 

danger. | South. 
SAFETY. / 2 fafe.] 
1. Freedom from danger. 

2. Exemption from hurt. 

3. Preſervation from hurt. 


Shakjpeare. 
+ Cuſtody ; ſecurity from eſcape. Saks. 


Shakſpeare. 


5 ior. 
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SA FFLOW. / Baſtard ſaffron. Mortimer. 
SA'FFRON. / [an, Fr. from ſapbar, Ara- 
bick ; crocus, Latin. ] A plant. Miller. 
SA'FFRON, Baftard. J. [ ca thamut, Latin. 
A plant, cultivated for dicrs, Miller. 
SA'FFRON. a. Yellow ; having the colour 
of ſaffron, Chapman. 
To SAG. v. . To hang heavy. Shakſpeare. 
T6 SAG. v. 4. To load; ta burden. 
SAGA'CIOUS. a. {| /agax, Latin. 
1. Quick of ſcent. Dr yden. 
2. Quick of thought; acute ia making dif- 
coveries. Locke. 
SAGA'CIOUSLY. ad. | 
1. With quick ſcent. 
2. With acuteneſs of penetration. 
SAGA'CIOUSNESS./. {from /agaciare. ] The 
uality of being Tagacious. | 
SAGA'CITY. / 3 Latin. ] 
1. Quicknelſs ot ſcent. 
2. Acutenels of dilcovery. Locke. 
SAGE. /. [ ſawge, French ; ſalvia, Latin. ] A 
plant. * Ca. 
SAGE. a. [age, French; ſaggio, Italian. ] 
Wile ; grave; prudent. Waller. 
SAGE. hm the adjeRive. ] A philoſopher; 
a man ot gravity and wifdom. Pope. 
SA'GELY. ad. | from ſage. | Wiſely ; prudent- 


-* 


ly. 
a EN ESS. /. [from ſage. ] Gravity; pru- 
dence. 
SAGI'TTAL. a. [ from ſagitta, Lat. an arrow. ] 
1. Belonging to an arrow. 
2. [In anatomy. ] A ſuture ſo called from its 
reſemblance to aa arrow. Wiſeman. 
SA'GITTARY. V [ ſagittarius, Latin. ] A 
centaut ; an animal half man halt horſe, 
armed with a bow and quiver. Spee. 
SA'GO. /. A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 
SA'ICK.Y/. Lc, Italian.] A Turkiſh veſſel 
proper for the carriage of merchandiſe. 
SAID. The pret. and part. pafl. of ſay. 
1. Aforeſaid. Hale. 
2. Declared ; ſhowed. q 
SAIL. / [yex!, Saxon ; /eybel, ſcyl. Dutch. ] 
I. The expanded ſheet, which catches the 
wind, and carries on the veſſel on the water. 
2. [In poetry. ] Wings. Spenſer, 
3. Aſhip ; a veſlel. Addijon. 
4 Sail is a collective word, noting the tum+ 
ber of ſhips: as, twenty ſail; a fleet of 
twenty ſhips. Raleigh. 
5. Toftrike Satr. To lower the fail. As. 
. A proverbial phraſe tor abating of pomp 
or ſuperiority, Shakſpeare. 
To SAIL, v. x. ¶ from the noun. ] 
1. To be moved by the wind with ſails. Mor. 


2. To paſs by ſea. Acts. 

3. To ſwim. | Dryden. 

4. To paſs ſmoothly along. . Shak/peare. 
To SAIL. v. a. * 

1. To paſs by means of fails. Dryden. 

2. To fly through. Pope. 

'SA'ILER. 2 /. [from /ail/.} A ſeaman; one 


SAILOR. 


| who praGtites or underſtan1s na- 
vigation. | 


Arbuthnot. Pope. 


S A. L 


SA'TLYARD./. [ /ail and vr, Tlie pole 


on which the fail is extended. + Dryden. * 
SAIM. / [ /aime, Italian.] Lard. 2 
SAIN. [a participle, obſolete, from ſay.] Said. 

Sbakſpeare. 


SA'INFOIN. /. [ /ainfoin, Fr. medica.] A 
kind of herb. ; — 
SAINT. / [ faint, French. ] A perſon eminent 
for piety and virtue. Shakſpeare. . 
To SAINT. v. a. | irom the noun. ] To number 
among faints; to reckon among ſaints by a 
public decree ; to canonize. Addiſon. 
To SAINT v. x. To act with a ſhow of piety. 
SA'INTED. 4. [ trom ſain, ] | | 
1. Holy; _ z virtuous. Shakſpeare. 
K LY U acred. ; Milton. 
A John Wort. / ricum. | A plant. 
SAINTUKE a. ergy 147 
1. Suiting a ſaint ; becoming a ſaint. Dryd. 
2. Reſembling a ſaint. Bacon. 
SA'INTLY. ad. | from ſaint.] Like a ſaint : 
becoming a faint. „  * 
SA'INTSHIP. / { from /aint.] The character 
or qualities of a faint. , Pope. 
SAKE. / [yac, Saxon ; ſaecke, Dutch.) 
1. Final cauſe; end; purpoſe. Tillotſon. 
2. Account; regard to any perſon or thing. 


= 2 Shakfpeare. 
SA'KER. /. [Salter originally fignites a 
hawk.] A fort of cannon. Derham. 


SA'KERET. /. [from ſater.] The male of a 
ſaker-hawk. . Bailey. 
SAL. , (Latin. ] Salt: a word often uſed in 
pharmacy, . Fleyer. 
SALA'CIOUS.a. [ {alacis, Lat. ſalace, French. ] 
Luſtſul; lecherous. Arbuthnoat. 
SALA'CIOUSLY. ad. ¶ from ſalacious. ] Le- 


.cheroully ; luſtfully. 3 0 
Latin. ] Luſt ; le- 


SALA'CITY. T | /Jalacitar, 
chery. | | Floyer. 
SA'LAD. /. | lade, French; ſalaet, Germ. 
Food ot raw herbs « Watts, 
SA'LAMANDER. {| /alamandre, French; ſa- 
lamandra, 122 An animal ſuppoſed to lize 
in the fire, and imagined to be very poiſon- 
ous. Ambroſe Parey has a picture of the ſala- 
mander, with a receipt for her bite; butthere 
is no ſuch creature, the name being now 
given to a poor harmleſs inſet. — Brown. 
SA'LAMANDER's Hair. 2 /. A kind of aſ- 
SA'LAMANDER's N. deſtos, or mine- 
ral flax. Woodward. Bacon. 
SALAMA'NDRINE, a. | from ſa/amander.] 
Reſembling a ſalamander. Spectater. 
SA'LARY. / | /algire, French; ſalarizm, 
. Latin. ] Stated hire; annual or periodical 
payment. ; Swift. 
SALE. /. [al, Dutch. ] ary 
1. The act of felling. _ | 
2. Vent; power of ſelling; market. Spenſer. 
3. A public and proclaimed expoſition of 
goods to the market ; auction. Temple. 
4. State of being vena]; price. Adaiſor. 
It ſeems in Spenſer to fignify a wicker 
. baſket ; perhaps from ſa/low, ia which fiſh 
U 57 0442 x nr | 
Z 22 a 


SAL 


SA'LEABLE. . {from „le Vendible ;| fi | 


. tor ſale; marketable. 
$A'LEABLENESS. from ſaleable The 
tate of being 2 l ] 
 SA*'LEABLY. ad. [from ſaleable.] Ina . 
able manner. 
SA'LEBROUS. 2. [/alcbroſus, Latin. ] Rough ; 
uneven ; rugged. 
SA'LESMAN. J { /ale and ] One who 
felis clothes ready made. Sur. 
SA'LEWORK F. | /ale and work. | Work tor 
ſale; work carelefly done. eure. 
S ALIEN T. a. [ aliens, Latin.} 
1. Leaping; dounding; moving by leaps. 
Beton. 
2. Beating; panting. Blackmore. 
3- Springing or ſhooting with a N mo- 
tion. Pepe. 
SA'LIGOT. // Waterthiftle. Brown. 
SA'LINE. a. [ ſalinns, Lat.] Conſiſting 
SALI'NOUS. sf talt ; conſtituting ſalt. 
Harvey. Broton. 
SALPVA. /. — Every thing that is ſpit 
up; hut it more ſtrictly ſignifies that juice 
which is ſeparated by the glands called fali- 
val. Quincy. 
SALIVA L. i rn ſaliva.) Relating 
SA'LIVARY. ns 
BY SA'LIVAT a. from ſaliva, Latin. ] 
che falival glands. Wiſeman. 
n JS. from /alivate. 14 method 
ot cure much practiſed in venereal cafes, by 
promoting a ſecretiow of ſpirtle. Quincy. 
SALI'VOUS. 4. [from /a/iva. ] Conhiting ot 
' ſpictle; having the nature of fpittle. feet. 
SA'LLET. . Corrupted trom ſalad. 
SA'LLETING. Boyle. Mortimer. 
SA'LLIANCE. / CT ERIE 
ing forth; ſally. Spenſer. 
SA'LLOW 2 [ /alix, Latin. j A tree of the ge- 
nus of willow, Dryden. 
SA'LLOW. a. [/, German, black; ſave, 
French, foul. | Sickly; yellow. Rowe. 
SA'LLOWNESS . | from allo. Yellow- 
neſs ; ſickly palene is. Addiſon. 
SA'LLY./. fallie, French. ] 
1. Eruption ; iſſue from a place befieged ; 
- quick egreſs. Bacon. 
. 2. Range; excurſion.” Locke. 
3. Flight ; volatile or ſprightly exertion. 
S$tilling fleet. 
e levity; extravagant flight ; fro- 
ele; wild gayety ; exorbitanct. Swi 
To SALLY. v. x. [ trom the noun; To make 
an eruptiou z to iiſue out. 
SA'LLYPORT. / / and gert.] Gate at 
which ſallies ate made. enham. 
SALMAGU'NDI./. Ces mon govt, or fade 
& mon gout. ] A mixture of chopped meat aud 
pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, 
and onions. 


SA'LMON. / | /a/mo, Latin.) The /almon is 


accounted the king of treſh-water fiſh, and 


is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far 
from it as admits no tinctute of brackithneis. 
They ate faid to caſt their ſpawa in Avguſt, 


Grew. Arbuth. 


Tate. 


SAL. 


which becomes ſamlets early in the ſpring, 
and they haſte to the ſea before winter. After 
he is got into the ſea he becomes from a ſam- 
let, not ſo big ay a gudgeon, to be a falmon, 
in fn 2 gooſe. 
Walton. 
SA'LMONTROUT. A trout that has fome 
reſemblance to a ſalmon. Walton. 
SALPI'CON. / A kind of farce or ſtufHng. 
bail. 
SALSAMENTA'RIOUS. af ſa/famentarias, 
Latin. ] Belonging to falt things. 
SA'LSEFY. / [Latin.] A plant; goatſbeard. 
SALSOA'CID. a. [| ſa:fas and acigns, Latin. 
Having a taſte compounded of faltneſs an 
ſourneſs. Fleyer. 
SALSU*'GINOUS, . /alfugo, Latin. ] Saleh; 
ſomewhat ſalt. 
SALT. /. [ ſalt, Gothitk ; yealr, Fs od 
1. Salt is a body whoſe two effential proper - 
ties ſeem to be, — in water, and a 
pungent fapor : it is an active incombuſtible 
ſubſtance. There are three kinds of ſalts, 
fixed, volatile, and effeatial : fixed falt is 
. drawn by calcining the matter, then boiling 
the aſhes in a good deal of water : volatile 
falt is that drawn chiefly from the parts of 
animals, and fome putrefied parts of vegetable: 
the effential ſalt is drawn from the juice of 


plants by cryſtallization, Har: i. 
2. Taſte; ſmack. Shakſpeare. 
3. Wit ; merriment. 

SALT. 2. 
1. Hav ing the taſte of ſalt. Bacon, 
2. Impregnated with ſalt. Addifer. 
3. Abounding wich ſalt. Feremiah. 


4. | ſalax, _ Lecherous; ſalacious. S 


To SALT v. a. | from the noun. } To ſeafon 

0 with lalt. ” Brown. 
A*'LT-PAN. } /. Cat and pax, or pit. Pit 

SA'LT-PIT. ö where ſalt is got. aer, 


SA*LTANT. a. | /a/tens, Latin. ] Jumping ; 
dancing. 

SALTA'TION, / [ fattatio, Latin.] 
1. The ad of dancing or jumping. Brows. 


2. Beat; palpitation. Wiſeman. 
SA'LTCA'F. /. A lump of falt. Mortimer. 


SALTCE'LLAR. /. (far and — Ve: 
ot falt ſet on the table Swift. 
SA'LTER. / from alt.] 


1. One who ſalts. is 
2. One who ſells ſalt. Camder. 
SA'LTERN, / A falt-work Mortimer. 


SALTIN a4: e. ff faltare in bares. ] A 
quack or mountebank. Brown. 
SA'LTIER. / A /altier is in the form of a 

St. Andrew's croſs, and an honourable bear- 
ing in heraldry, Peacham. 
$A'LTISH. a. {from ſalt.) Somewhat ſalt. 
Mortimer. 
SAL TLESS. a. [from fate. ] Infrpid ; not 
taſtiung of ſalt. 
SA*'LTLY. ad. [from ſa/r.] With tafte of falt: 
in a falt manner. 
SA'L'TNESS. / trom falr.} Taſte of falt. 
f Bacon 


SAM 

SA'LTPETRE. / [V/ petræ, Latin ; fal pe- 
ye, French. ] Niwe. Locke, 

SALVABTILITY. /. [from ſalvable.] Poſſi- 
bility of being received to everlaſting life. 

; . Decay of Piety. 

SA'LVABLE. . | from ſalvs, Lat. } Pofii 
to be ſaved, Decay of Piety. 

SA'LVAGE. . [ /aulvage, Fr. ſelvaggio, Ital.] 
Wild; rude ; cruel : now ſavage. Muller. 

SALVA'TION, / [from ove, Lat} Preſer- 
vation from eternal death ; reception to the 
happineſs of heaven. Milton. 

SA'LVATORY. { { falvetoire, Fr. J A 2 
where any thing is preſerved. ale, 

SALU'BRIQUS. 2. { falubris, Lat.] Whole- 
ſome ; healthful; promoting health. Phi/ips. 

SALU'BRITY. F{. | from ſa/ubrioxs.] Whole- 
ſomeneſs; healthtulneſs. 

SALVE. / freu, Saxon, from ſa/vus, Lat. 
1. A glutinous matter applied to wounds a 
hurts; an emplaſter. Donne. 
2. Help; remedy. Hammong. 

To SALVE. v. a. | ſalve, Latio.] 

1. To cure with medicaments applied. Sper. 

2. To help; to remedy. Siduey. 

3. To help or fave by a %, an excuſe, or 

raſervation. Hooker. 


4 To ſalute * obſolete. Spenſer. 
SA'LVER. /. A plate on which any thing is 
ented. | Pope. 


SANs. [from falvo jure, Latin. ] An ex- 
ception ; a reſervation ; an excule. Addiſon. 
SA'LUTARINESS./. _ ſalutary.] Whole- 
ſomeneſs; quality of contributing to health 
or lafety. 


SA'LUTARY. a. Lari, Lat.] Whole 


ſome ; healthful ; ſafe; advantageous ; con- 


tributing to health or fſatety. Bentley. 
SALUTA'TION. /. | falutatio, Latin. } The 
act or ſty le of ſaluting ; greeting. ilton. 
To SALUTE. v. 8. | /aluto, Latin. | 
1. Togreet ; to hail. Sbakſpeare. 
2. To pleaſe ; to gratify. Shakjpeare. 
3. To kiſs. | 
SALU'TE. V [from the verb.] 
I. Salutation ; greeting. Brown. 


2, A kiſs. Rec om mom. 
SALU TER. / [from /alute.] He who ſa- 
lutes. 
SALUTIFEROOUS. 3. lanler, Latin.] 
Healthy ; bringing healtn. 1 I. 
SAME. a. | ſamo, Gothick ; Amme, Swediſh. ] 
1. Not ditferent ; not another; identical; be- 
ing of the like kind, ſort, or degree. Ray. 
2. That was mentioned before. Daniel. 
SAMENESS. / | from ſame. | 
1. Identity; the ſtate of being not another; 
not different. King Charles. 
2. Undiſtinguiſhable reſemblance. Su,. 
SA'MLET. / { ſalmonet, or falmoniet.} A 
little ſalmon. Walton. 
SA'MPHIRE./. [it Pierre, French.] A 
plant preſerved 1a pickle. Shakſpeare. 
SA'MPLE. /. [trom example.) A ſpecimen; a 
part ſhown, that judgment may be made of 
the whole, Prior. 


SAN 
To SAMPLE. v. 4. To ſhow ſomething ſimi. 
lar. Ainſwortb. 
SAMPLER. / [exemplar, Latin. ] A pattern 
of work ; a piece worked by young girls for 
improvement. Shalſpeare. 
SA'NABLE. a. [| ſanadbilis, Latin, ] Curable; 
luſceptive of remedy ; remediable. 
SANA'TION. V { /anatio, Latin.] The act of 
curing. iſeman. 
SA'NATIVE. a. [from ſans, Lat.] Powerful 
to cure ; healing. | Bacoxr:. 
SANATIVENESS. / [from /anative.] Power 
to Cure. ' 
SANCTIFICA'TION./.[ /an#ifecation, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being freed, or act of giving 
freedom from the dominion of fin for the time 
to come. Hooker. 


2. The act of making holy ; conſecration. 
a 
SA'NCTIFIER. / [ from ſax&ify. ] He that 
ſanctifies or i af Derbam 


ly. . 
To SA'NCTIFY, v. 4. (far; „French. ] 
1. To free from the power of fig for the time 
to come. Hebrews, 
2. To make holy, Addiſon. * 


3. To make « means of holineſs. Hooker. 
4. To make free from guilt. Dryden. 
5. To ſecure from violation. Pope. 
SANCTIMO'NIOUS, a. { from ſanfimonia, 
Latin. ] Saintly ; having the appearance of 
ſanctity. L' Efirange. 
SA'NCTI MONY. / [ /an&imonia, Lat.] Ho- 
lineſs ; ſcrupulous auſterity z appearance of 
holineſs. | Raleigh. 
SA'NCTION. / | /anion, Fr ſancrio, Latin.] 
1. The act of coatyrmation which gives to 
auy thing its obligatory power ; ratification, 


7 * on. 

2. A law; a decreeratified. enham. 

SA'NCTITUDE. /. [ from ſanctus, Lat. ] Ho- 

lineſs ; goodneſs ; ſaintlineſs. Milton. 
SA'NCTITY. / [ fanFitas, Latin. ] 

1. Holineſs ; the Rate of being holy. Shak, 


2. Goodnefs ; the quality of being good; pu- 
rity ; godlineſs. Addifon. 
3- Saint ; holy being. Milton. 


To SA'NCTUARISE. v. #. ¶ from ſan@wary.] _ 
To ſhelter by means of ſacred privileges: nor 
in uſe. Sbakſpeare. 

$A'NCTUARY. /. [ ſan&uarium, Lada.) 
1. A holy place ; holy ground ; the moſt re- 


tired aud awſul part of a temple. Rogers. 
2. A place of protection ; a lacted aſylum. 

| | ilton, 
3. Shelter ; protection. Dryden. 


SAND. /-{ ſand, Daniſh and Dutch. ]- 
1. Particles of ſtone not conjuined, or ſtone 
broken to powder. Prier, 
2. Barren country covered with ſands. Add. 
SA'NDAL. /. [ /andale, Fr. ſandaliam, Lat. 
A looſe hoe. Pope 
SANDARAEK. / raca, Latin] 
1. A mineral of a bright colonr, not much 
2. A white gum oozing out of the juniper 
tree. F ig. 


SAN 


SANDBLIN D. . { /and and blind.) Having a 
detect in the eyes, by which ſmall particles 
appear to fly before them. Sbalſpeure. 
SAN DBOX Tree. , [bura, Latin.) A plant. 


| iller. 

* SA'NDED. 2. from ſand.] 
1. Covered with ſand; barren. Mortimer. 
2. Marked with ſmall ſpots ; variegated with 
duſky ſpecks. | Shakſprare. 
' SANDERLING. y A bird. Carew. 
. [ſantalum, Latin. ] A preci- 

1 


ous kind of Indian wood, of which there 
are three ſorts, red, yellow, and green. 
0 Bailey. 


* SANDEVER. 7 That which our Englith 
glaſſmen call ſandevey, and the French, of 
whom the name probably was borrowed, 
ſaindever, is that recrement that is made 
when the materials of glaſs, having been 
firſt baked together, the mixture caſts up the 

ſüuperfluous falt. Boyle. 

SA'NDISH. 2. [from ſand.] Approaching to 
the nature of ſand; looſe; not cloſe ; not 
compact. Evelyn. 

SA'NDSTONE. / [ /and and one.] Stone of 
a looſe and friable kind, that caſily crumbles 


into ſand, Woodward. 
- SA'NDY. a. from ſand. ; 
« 1. Abounding with ſand ; full of ſand. 
| Philips. 
-, 2. Conſiſting of ſand; unſolid. Bacon. 


SANE. -a. {| fans, Latin. ] Sound; healthy. 

SANG. The preterit of fg. | 

-SANGUUFEROUS. a. Franguifer, Latia.] 
Conveying blood. Derhbam. 


SANGUIFICA'TION, /. [[unguis and facio, - 


Lat.] The production of blood; the conver- 
ion of the chyle into blood. Arbuthnet. 
SA'NGUIFLER.F. | ſanguis and facio, Lat.) 
Producer of blood. Floyer. 


To SA'NGUIFY. v. . [ſanguiz and facio, ' 
Hat 


' Latin. ] To produce blood. ale. 
-SA'NGUINARY. a. | ſanguinarins, Latin. ] 

Cruel ; bloody; murderous. ' Broome. 

x SA'NGUINARY. /. [ ſanguis, 
rb 2 Ainſworth, 


herd. ; 
' SA'NGUINE. 8. {| ſarguineut, Latin. 


1. Red ; having the colour of blood.” Dr yd. 


2. Abounding with blood more than any 

other humour; cheeriul. Gov. of Tongue. 
3. Warm; ardent; confident. Swift. 
SA'NGUINE. / | from /anguis, Lat.] Blood 


colour, Spenſer. 
SA'NGUINENESS. ? /. [ from * 
SANGUINITY. dour 3 heat of expec- 


tation; confidence. Decay of Piety. Swift. 
SANGUIFNEOUS. a. | ſanguinews, Latin, ] 
I. Conſtituting blood. Brown. 
2. Abounding with blood, Arbuthnot. 

SA'NHEDRIM. / | /predrium, Latin. ] The 

chief council among the Jews, confiiting of 

| ſeventy” elders, over whom the high prieft 


preſided. 
SA'NICLE. / an ee Lat.] A plant. 
8A'NTES. /. | Laig.] Thin watery matter; 


-  Jerous excretion. Wiſeman. 


SA'PID. a. { /apidus, Latin. 


Latin. } An, 


"SAR 


SA'NIOUS. a. [from ſanles. ] Running a thin 
ſerous matter, not a well-digeited pus. M em. 
SA'NITY. /. {| ſanitar, Latin.] Soundneſs of 


mind. 
SANK. The preterit of fk. 
SANS. prep. | French. ] Without, Shak/ſpear e. 
SAP. /. {yape, Saxon; Jabs Dutch. ] The vi- 
tal juice -of plants; the juice that circulates 
in trees and herbs. Arbuthnot. 
Te SAP. v. 4 [Leer, Fr. zappare, Italian. ] 
To undermine; to ſubvert by digging ; to 
mine. Dryden. 
To SAP. v. . To proceed by mine; to pro- 
ceed inviſibly. Tatler. 
SA'PPHIRE. V [ ſapphirus, Latin.] Apreci- 
ous ſtone of a blue colour. Woodward. 
SA'PPHIRINE.a.| /appbirinus, Latin. Made 
ot ſapphire ; reſembiing ſapphire. onne. 
Taſteful ; pa- 
latable ; making a powerſul ſtimuladon upon 
the palate. Brown, 
SAPUFDITY. ? J. [from ſapid.] Taſteful. 
SA'PIDNESS. nels; power of ſtimulating 
the palate, Boyle. 
SA'PIENCE. / [ /afience, Fr. ſapientia, 
Lat. ] Wiſdom ; ſageneſs; knowledge. Swifr. 
SA'PIENT. a. [ ſapiens, Latin. ] Wiſe ; ſage. 


Milton. 

SA! PL ESS. a. [/aploos, Dutch. ] 
1. Wanting ſap ; wanting vital juice. Swif?. 

2. Dry; old; huſky. D. ydew. 
SA'PLING. / [from ſap.] A young tree; 2 


Shakſpeare. 


young plant. Su. 
SAPONA'CEOUS.? a. | from apo, Latin, 
SA'PONARY. ſoap. ] Sopy ; reſemb- 


ling ſoap ; having the qualities of ſoap. 
Arbuthnet. Boyle. 
SA'POR. /, [ Latin. ] Taſte 5 power of affect- 
ing or ſtimulating the palate. Brown. 
SAPORI'FICK. 2. [por ue, French; ſa- 
por and facio, Lain. ] Having the power to 
produce taſtes, 


SA'PPINESS. /. ¶ from ſappy.] The ſtate or 


the quality of abounding in ſap; ſucculence; - 
juicinels. F * 
SA PPV. a. [from /ap-] 
1. Abounding in lap; juicy ; ſucculent. 
. Philips. 


2. Young ; not firm; weak. Hayward. 


SA'RABAND. J. { garabande, Spaniſh. ] A 


Spaniſh dance. Arduthnot. 
SA'RCASM. / [ fareaſmus, Latin. ] A keen 
reproach ; a taunt ; a gibe. Rogers. 
SAKCA'STICAL, a. [from ſarcajm. | 
SARCA'STICK. Keen; taunting; ſe- 
vere. South. 
SARCA'STICALLY. ad. [ from ſarcaſtica!. | 
Tauntingly ; ſeverely. South. 
SA'RCENET. / | /ericam ſaracenicum, Lat. 
— — Fine thin woven ilk. Brown. 
To SA'RCLE. v. a. [ /arcler, French.} To 
weed corn. Ainſworth. 
SARCOCE'LE./. [ cagt and x.] A flethy 
excreſcence of the teiticles, which fome+ 
times grows ſo large as to ſtretch the ſcro- 
tum much beyond its natural ſize. Quiacy. 


SAT 

SARCO- MA. V [oignwaa.] A fleſhy excre-*. 
- ſcence, os lump, growing in any part of the 
body; eſpecially the noſtrils. Bailey. 

SARCO' PHAGOUS. 2. ragt and $4yw. }* 
- Fleth-cating; feeding on fleſh. 

SARCO'PHAGY. /. ragt and gays. The 
- practice of eating fleſh. 

SARCO'TICK. 7 [from oagt.] A medicine 
which fiils up ulcers with new fleſh; an in- 
carnative. Wiſeman. 

SARCULA'TION: /. ſarculus, Latin ] The 
act of weeding ; plucking up weeds. 


SA'RDEL. | 
SARDINE Store. ae ae 
SA'RDIUS. 


SA'RDONYX. J A precious ſtane. Wadeo. 
SARK./. [ycypk, Saxon. ] - 
I. A thark or-thiek; 

. 2. In Scotland it denotes a ſhirt. Arbuthnot. 
_ K & * — word ſor pavement, or 


4a mn ow KR. / -[ſarpilliere, French. ] A piece 
of canvas for wrapping up wares, Bailey 

SA'RRASINE. /. — botany.] A kind of 
birthwort. bailey. 


SA'RSA. 1 Both a tree and a 
SARSAPARE'LLA, I plant. Ainſworth. 
SARSE. 


J. A fort of fine lawn fieve. Baile 9: 
To SARSE. .  { ſafer, French.) To fift 
through a ſarſe or Icarſe. Bailey. 
SASH. £& [from ſeache, of ſcaveir, to know, 

a ſaſh being a mark of diitinction.] 
1. A belt worn by way of diſtinction; 
fiken band worn by officers in the army. 
2. A window ſo formed as to be let up and 
down by pullies. Swift. 
SA'SHOON. . A kind of leather ſtuffing put 
into a boot for the wearer's eafe. Ainſworth, 
SA'SSAFRAS. / A tree. The wood 1 is medi- 
cCinal. 
SAT. The —_— of fit. 
SATA'NICAL.? 2. | from Satan, the prince 
SATA'N CK. — hell.] Deviliſh ; internal. 
Milton. 


SA'TCHEL. fe. [ ſechel, German ; ſacculus, 


Latin.] A little bag: commonly a bag uſed 
by — Swift. 
To SATE. v. a. | ſatis, Lat.] To ſatiate; to 
guts to alle to feed beyond natural de- 
Philips. 

FN ln . [ſatelles, Latin.) A ſmall 


planet revolving round a larger. Bentley. 
SATELLI'TIQUS. a. { irom ſatel/er, Latin.} 


Couſiſting of ſatellites. Cheyne. 
To SA'TIATE. v. a. , Latin. ] 
1. To ſatisfy; to fi Philips. 


2. To glut; to pall; to fill beyond natural 


2 Nerris. 

4 To gratify deſire, - K. Charles, 

4 To ſaturate; to impregnate with as 
much as can be contained or imbibed, 

Newton. 

SAT IATE. a-[from the verb.] Glutted ; "full 
to ſatiety, P 


bATTETY. / [/atietar, Latin,] Pulneſs . 
. youg deſire or pleaſure 3 more chan enough; 


SAT 
weariſomerieſs of plenty; ſtate of being palled? 
or glutted. Pope. 
SA'TIN. /. [ ſatin, French.] A ſoft, cloſe, 
and-ſhining fi k. Swift. 


SATIRE. / [ ſatiray Lat] A poem in which 


wic kedne13 or folly is cenſured. Proper ſatire? 
is diſtinguiſhed, by the geuerality ot the re- 
flections, from a lampen, which is aimed 
againſt a particular petſon; but they - are tas? 
frequently confounded. N 
SATI'RICAL 
SATVRICK. ta . { /atiricus, Latin. Ea 
1. Belonging to ſatire . in writing 
ol invecti ve. Reoſcommone. : 
2. Cenſorious; favere i in language. Swift. 
SATE RICALLY. 4. | rom ſativical. ] Wick 
invective; with intention to cenſure or 
vilify. Dj den. 
SA TIRIST. / un, ] One who writes 
Po 


ſatires. 


Ts SA'TIRIZE. V. 6. [ fatirizer, Fr. 1 


ſatire. | To 22 as in a ſatire. Dryden. 
SATISFA'CTION : | fatisfa#io, Latio.] - 

1. The act of plea ng to the tull. yy 
2. The itate of being pleaſed; Locke: 


3. Releaſe from ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, or 
uncalinels; conviction. Shakſpeare.' 
4. Gratification z that which pleaſes. Dryd. 
5. Amends; atonement for a crime; recom- 
pence for an injury. Miltan. 
SATISFA'CTIVE. a. Hafid, ons 
Giving ſatisfadtion.. « - / Browne 
SATISFA' CTORILY. a. [from ſatisfa&ery. 
So as to content. igh 
SATISFA'CTORINESS. J. [from ſati fac- 
tery.] Power of ſatiafying ; z power of giving 
content. - __ - Boyte. 
SATISFA'CTORY. a. [ ſatisfa@toire, French. 
1. Giving ſatisfaction; giving coateat. Locke. 
2. Atoning; making amends. Sanderſon. 
To SATISFY. v. a. [ ſatisfacis, Latin: ] - 
1. To content 3 to pleaſe to ſuch a degree as 


that nothing more is deſired. . Addiſon. 
2. Lo ſeed to the fill. F IM: P 
3. To recompenſe; to pay to content. Sha. 
4. To appeaſe by puniſhment. Miltons 


5. To tree from 2858 perplexity, or ſuſ- 
penſe. Loc 
6. To convince. Atterburys 
To SA'TISFY. v. n. 
1. To give content. 1 
2. To teed to the full. 7 
. To make N | Locke. 
SA TURABLE. a. [from ſataurate.] ow. 
nable with any thing till it wil receive no 
more. Grew. - 
SA'TURANT. ai [from /aturanc, Latin.) 
Impreguaung to the till. 
To SA'TURATE. v. a. [ /aturo, Latin. ] To 
impregnate till no more can be. received ori 
imbibed. 8 Cheyme. 
SA'TURDAY. /. Erez, Saxon. ] The 
laſt day ofthe wegk diſor, 
SATU' RITY. 1 22 — from ſaturo, Lat.] 
Fulneſs; of _— ſaturated ; re- 
pletign. » X37 <4 24S 


Rl 

SATURN. / turnus, Latin. 

1. A remote planet of the ſolar 1yſtem ; ſup- 
poſed by aſtrologers to impreſs melancholy 
or ſeverity of temper. Thomſon, 
2. = chymility.) Lind. 

SA'TURNINE. a. [ſatarnimes, Latin. ] Not 
light 3 not volatile; gloomy ; grave; me- 
lancholy ; ſevere of temper. Addiſon. 

a a.[ ſaturninus, Lat.] Happy; 
golden. | oper. 

SA'TYR. /.{ /atyrus, Latin.] A ſylvan — : 
ſuppoſed among the ancients to be rude and 

- lecherous. Peacham. 

SA'TYRIASIS. / An abundance of ſeminal 

Ie. [Sawvage, Fr. el 121 
x _ Ce, Fr. * io, tal. 
1. Wild; ns, he 3 k 

2. Untamed; cruel. Pope. 


3- Uncivilized.; barbarous ; untaught; wild; 
brutal 


f — rat. 
SA'VAGE./. [from the adjective.] A man 
. untaught and uncivilized; a barbarian. Ra“. 
To SA'VAGE. v.a. [from the noun. ] To 
make barbarous, wild, or cruel. Thomſon. 
SA'VAGELY. ad.[ from /avage.] Barbarouſiy; 
cruelly. Shakſprare. 
SA'VAGENESS. J. [from ſavage. ] - 
* — yy wildneſs. 1 Breome. 
'VA . f« | trom ſavage. | 
I. Cruelty ; [i * 1 
2. Wild growth. Sbalhpeare. 
SAVA'NNA. /. An open meadow without 


Locke. 
SAUCE. /. [ /aulſe, French; ſalſa, Italian. 
I. — 3 with ſood to improve id 
taſte. , Baker. 
2. To ſerve one the ſame Saucs. A vulgar 
phraſe to retaliate one injury with another. 
To SAUCE. v. @. {from the noun. ] 
. I. To accompany meat with ſomething of 
higher reliſh. 


2. To gratify with rich taſtes. Shabſpeare, | 
any 


3. To. iatermix or accompany wit 

thing good, or, ironically, 

bad. | Shakſpeare. 

SA'UCEBOX. / {from ſaute, or rather from 

- - ſaxcy.] An impertinent or petulant fellow. 

. Addifor. 

SA'UCEPAN. / [ /auce and par. ] A ſmall 
ſkillet with a leng handle, in which ſauce or 
ſmall things are boiled. Swift, 

SAUCER. / [ ſauciere, French, from ſauce.] 

1. A ſmall pan or platter on which ſauce is 
ſet on the table Hudibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which 2 
tea · cup is ſet. 

SA'UCILY. ad. {from /zucy.] Impudently; 
impertinently ; petulantly ; in a ſaucy man- 
ner. Addiſmr. 

SA'UCINESS. / {from /azcy.] Impudence ; 
petulance; impertinence ; contempt of ſu. 

riours. 7 Collier. 

SFUCISSE. /, French. ] In gunaery, a lon 
traiu of powder ſewed up ina roll of bitchel 
cloth, about two inches diameter, in order to 
Are a bomb-cheſt. Bailey. 


with any ching 


I 
SA'UCISSON. /. French. ] In military ar- 
chitecture, faggots or faſcines made of large 


bo of trees bound together. Bailey. 
SA'UCY. 2. [/a/ſus, Latin. ] Pert; petulant; 
contemptuous of ſuperiours ; inſolent ; im- 
pudent ; impertinent. Addiſon. 


To SAVE. v. a. [/auver, ſalver, French ; 
fſalvo, Latin. ] 


1. To preſerve from danger or deſtruction. 


2. To preſerve finally from e Get, 
ogers. 
3. Not to ſpend ; to hinder from being ſpent 


or loſt. . 7G. 
4. To preſerve or lay by. . 
41 Dryden. 

To ſalve; to reconcile. Milton. 


7. To take or embrace opportunely, ſo as 
not to loſe. | Swift, 
To SAVE. v. . To be cheap. Bacor. 
SAVE. ad. [This word, adverbially uſed, is, 
like except, originally the imperative of the 
verb.] Except; not including. Bacon. 
SA'VEALL, /. [ve and @//.] A ſmall pan 
inſerted into a candleſtick to ſave the ends of 


VER / J 

SA'VER Lk. from ſade. ] | 

I, — ; reſcuer. | Sidney. 
2. One who eſcapes loſs, though without 
gain, Swift. 
3+ A good huſband. | 


4. One who lays up and grows rich. Motten. 

SA'VIN. / T/abina, Latin; ſavin, ſabin, Fr.] 
A plant. 

SA'VING. 4. [from ſave.] | 
1. Frugal ; parſimonious; not laviſh. Ars, 
2. Not turning to loſs, though not gainful. 

Addiſon. 

SA'VING. ad. With exception in favour of. 


| Hooker. 
SA'VING. / from fave. 
I. Tad at expence;z 1 preſerved 


from being ſpent. Addiſon. 

2. Exception in favour. L' Eftrange. 

1 vegnca ad. | from ſaving.) With par- 
mon X 


SA'VINGNESS. [from ſaving.] 
1. Parſimony; frugality. 
2. Tendency to promote eternal ſalvation. 
SA'VIOUR. /, 33 Fr.] Redeemer ; 
he that has graciouſly ſaved mankind from 
eternal death. Addiſon. 
ToSA'UNTER. v. . [aller à la ſainte terre, 
going to the holy land.] 
1. To wander about idly. Prior. 
2. To loiter; to linger. Locke. 
SA'VORY. / {/avoree, Fr. ſatureia, Lat.] A 


plant. Miller. 
SA'VOUR. / [/aveur, French. 
1. Scent ; odour. Arbuthnot. 


2. Taite ; power of affecting the palate. 


| Milton, 
To SA'VOUR. v. 1. {/awourer, French. 
1. To have any particular ſmell or taſte. 


2. To betoken ; to have an appearance or 
intellectual taſte of ſomething. 


SAY 


PT» SA'VOUR, V. 4. 
1 to taſte or ſmell with delight. 


Shai pearr. 

2. To exhibit taſte of. Matthew. 
SA'VOURILY. ad. [ from ſavoury. } 

1. With guſt ; with appetite. Dryden. 

2. With a pleaſing reli Dryden. 


SA'VOURINESS. / [from ſavoury. ] 
1. Taite pleaſing and picquant. 
2. Pleaſing ſmell. 
SA'VOURY. 2. [/ſavoureaux, French; from 


* 

1. Pleaſing to the ſmell. Milton. 

2. Picquant to the taſte. Genefis. 

SAVOY. Je. [ braffica fabaxdica, Latin.] A 
ſort of colewort, 

SA'USAGE. / [ſaucifſe, Fr. ſalſum, Lat.] 
A roll or ball made commonly of pork or 
veal minced yery ſmall with laue and ſpice. 

SAW. The preterit of /ee." 

SAW. / [/awe, Danith ; raga, Saxon. ] 

1. A dentated inſtrument, by the attrition of 
which wood or metal is cut. oon. 
2. [7aza, Saxon z ſacgbe, Dutch. ] A ſaying; 

2 maxim; a ſentence; an axiom; a pro- 
verb. Milton. 

To SAW. v. a. part. ſawed and ſawn. ¶ ſcier, 
Fr. from the noun. ] To cut timber or other 
matter with a ſaw. Moxen. 

e % and def.] Duſt made 

the attrition of the ſaw. Mortimer. 
SANVFISH. . U — 65, A ſort of fiſh 
with a kind of dentated ho 

SA'WPIT. {. [ /aw and pir.] Pit over which 
timber is laid to be ſawn by two men. 

Mortimer. 

SAW- WORT. / [ ſerratula, Latin. nn 


SAW-WREST. . (ſaw and wref.] A ſort of 
tool. With the ſaw-wref# they let the teeth 


of the faw. Moxon. 
SA'WER. 2? {[[ ſciewr, French; from faw.] 
SA'WYER. ne whole wade is to ſaw 


timber into "ripe or beams. Moxen. 
SA'XIFRAGE. L{. | /axifraga, Lat.] A plant. 


SA'XIFRAGE, J. [/lanum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

SA'XIFRAGOUS. a. [ ſaxum and frango, 
Latin. ] Diſſolvent of tone. Brown. 


To SAY. v. a. preter. ſaid. | y&czan, Saxon; 
Jeggen, Dutch. ] 
To ſpeak; to utter in words; to tell. 
Spenſer. 
2. To allege by way of argument. 4 — 
3. To tell in any manner. penſer. 
4. To repeat ; to rehearſe : as, 93 
to ſay a leſſon. 
5. To pronounce without finging. Com. Pr. 
To SAY. v. . 
1. To ſpeak; to pronounce; to utter; to 
relate. Clarendon. 
2. In poetry, ſay is often uſed before a 
queſtion ; tell. Swift. 
SAY. / {from the verb 4 
1. A ſpeech ; what one has to ſay, L' Eftran. 
S. ducy. 


3. ſor ab.] Sample. 


SCA 


3- Trial by a ſample, | | oP 
4 [ie, French.] Silk : obſolete. 
5. A kind of woollen ſtuff, 
SA'YING, / [from Jay. ] Expreſſion ; words.; 
opinion lententioully delivered. Tillotſon. 
SCAB. / [ycab, Saxonz ſcabbia, Italian ; 
ſeadies, Latin. 
1. An incruſtation formed over a ſore by dried 
matter. | Dryden. 
2. The itch or mange of horſes. 
3. A paltry fellow, ſo named from the —— 


L' Eftv 
SCA'BBARD, / , German, nins. 
The ſheath of 9 — e 
SCA BBE D. a. [from ſeas. 
1. — or diſeaſed ſcabs. FS mar eng 
2. Paltry ; ſorry ; vile; worthleſs. _ 
SCA'BBEDNESS.” JS. [from ſeabbed.) The 
ſtate of being ſcabb 
SCA'BBINESS. J [from ſcabby.] The quality 
of being ſcabby. 
SCA'BBY. 4. Len ſeab.], Diſeaſed _ 
ſcabs. D 


NN a. ¶ ſcabioſus, Latin] N ; 


$CA'BIOUS. fe | Seabieuſe, Fr. — Lat] 
A plant. 

SCA'BROUS. a. [ /caber, Latin. 
1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the ſurface. 


— 0am 
2. Harſh ; unmuſical. Ben Jonſon. 
SCA'BROUSNESS. /.[from ſcabrows.] 


neſs; ruggedneſs. 


SCA'BWORT. / {belenium.] A plant. A: 


SCAD. / A kind of fiſh. Carew. 
SCA'FFOLD. / [e/chafaut, Fr. ſchaver, 
Dutch, from ſcbawen, to 


1. A temporary gallery or ſtage raiſed either 

for ſhows or ſpectators. Milton. 

2. The gallery raiſed for execution of great 
. malefaQtors. Sidney. 

3. Frames of . * 

building tor the workmen. 

To SCA'F FOLD. . a. heme] 7 
furniſh with frames of timber. 

SCA'FFOLDAGE. / {from 3 * Gal- 
lery ; holtow floor, re. 

SCAFFOL DING. (from ſeafſold]* 

1. Temporary frames or ſtages. 

2. Building ſlightly erected. 
SCALA'DE. 2 /. [ Fr. ſcalada, Spaniſh; from 
SCALA'DO.S rale, Latin, a ladder. ] A 

ſtorm given to a place by raifing ladders againſt 

the walls. Arbutbnot. 
SCA'LARY. a. [from /ea/a, Lat.] Proceeding 

by ſteps like thoſe of a ladder, Brown. 
To SCALD. v. @. | ſcaidare, Italian. 55 To 


durn with bot liquor. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 
SCALD. / {from the verb.] Scurf on he 


head. Spenſer. 
SCALD. a. Paltry ; forry ; ſcurvy. Shak/. 
SCA'LDHEAD. / 1 Aalladur, dald, Ifland- 
ick.] A loathſome diſeaſe; 1 a kind of local 
leproſy in which the head is covered with a 
continuous ſcab. 1 
SCALE. [jcale, Saxon; cael, Duteh.] 


1. A balance; a veſſel ſuſpended by a beam 
Againſt another veſſel. 4 

2. The ſign Libra in the zodiack reech. 

. [efeaille, Fr. ſquama, Lat.] A ſmall thell 
or crutt, ot which many lying one over ano- 
ther make the coats of fiſhes. Drayton. 
4. Aay thing extoliated or deſquamated ; a 
„thin lamina. -- Peacham. 

5. | feala, a ladder, Latin.] Ladder; z means 


ot aſcent. Milton. 

6. The act of ſtorming by ladders. » Mi/ter. 

9 — 2 regular ſeries riling 
e a ladder. Addiſon. 


8. A figure ſubdivided by lines like the tteps 
of a ladder, which is uſed to meaſure pro- 
portions between pictures and the thing re- 
preſented. Craunt. 
9. The ſeries of harmonick or muſical pro- 
portions. Temple. 
10. Any thing marked at equal diſtances. 
Shakſpeare. 
To SCALE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To climb as by ladders. Kue ler. 
2. To meaſure or compare ; to weigh. Sha. 
3. To ſtrip off ſcales ; z to take off in a thin 
, | lamina. Tibit. 
4. To pare off a ſurface. Burnet. 
To SCALE. v. u. To peel off in thin particles, 


Bacon. 
SCA'LED. a. [from feale.] Squamous ; hav- 
ag ſcales like fiſhes. _ Shatſpeare. 


SCALE'NE. . French; ſcalenum, Latin. 
In geometry, a triangle that has its three 
- fides-unegua! to each other. Bailey. 

SCA LINESS. [rom ſealy.] The ftate of 

.. being ſcaly. 

SCALL. JS FA. der, bald, Idlandick.] Le- 
roſy; morbid baldnels. Levitieus. 
A'LLION. /. [| /catoyna, Italian. ] A kind 

- - of onion. 

SCA'LLOP. /. [ e/ca/lop, French.} A ſiſh with 

a hollow pectinated ſhell. Hudibras. 

To SCA'LLOP. v. a. To mark on the edge 

„with ſegments of circles. 


SCALP. / [ebe 45 Dutch. ] 
1. The A1. e cranium; the bone that 
encloſes the brake; Sharp. 
2. The integuments of the head. igt. 


To SCALP. v.a. {from the noun. ] To deprive 
the ſcull of its integuments. Sharp. 
SCALPEL. /. [ French; ſca/pellum, Latin. ] 


An — uſed to 1020 a bane. 
SCA'LY. ' 2. { irom ſca/e. | Covered with 
ſcales. Milton. 


To SCA'MBLE. v. x. 
1. To be turbulent and rapacious z to 
: ſcramble; to get by ſtruggling with others. 


| Wotton. 
2. To ſhift awkwardly. Mere. 
To SCA'MBLE. v.a. To mangle; to maul, 
Mortimer. 


SCA'MBLER. . | Scottiſh. 
upon one's generofity or ta 

SCA'MBLINGLY. ad. ley wit Seambling. } 
Wich turbulence and noiſe; with intrutve 
audaciouſncis. 


1 A bold intruder 
le. 


8A 


SCAMMONIATE. 2. 
Made with ſcamm Wiſeman. 
SCA'MMONY. / [ Latin.) A concreted re- 
finous juice, light, tender, friable, of a gray- 
iſh brown colour and diſagreeable odour, It- 
flows upon incifion of the root of a kind of 
convolvulus, in Afia. Trevoux. 
To SCA'MPER. v. x. | ſchampen, Dutch; 
ſcampar e, Italian.) To fiy with ſpeed and 
dation. Addiſon. 
To SCAN, v. a. | ſeands, Latin. 
1. To examine a verſe by counting the feet. 
Walſh. 
alamy. 


' [from ſcammeny. ] 


2. To examine nicedy; 
SCA'NDAL. {.-\ ox4v3axox. ] ; 
N Offeaces given by the taults of ws 

Milton. 

2. Reproachful aſper ſion; opprobrious cen- 

ſure ; intamy. Rogers. 
To SCA'NDAL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

treat opprobriouſly ; to charge falſely with 
faults. Shakſpeare. 
To SCA'NDALIZE. v. a. | oxavIa\ige. | 

1. To offead by ſome action ſup wg Cri- 

minal. — 

2. To reproach; to diſgrace; to.defame. 

Daniel. 
SCA'NDALOUS. a. [/candaleux, French.] 

1. Giving public offence. - Hooker, 

2. 2 diſgraceful. 

3. Shameful; nly vile. 
scANBALOUS V. ad. 

1. Shameſully; ill to a degree that gives 

public offence. 2 

2. Cenſoriouſly; opprobriouſly. 

SCA NDALOUSNESS /. [from ger., 

The quality of giving public offence. 
$CA'NSION. . | ſeanfio, Latin.) The act 

or practice ot ſcanning a verſe. 

To SCANT. v. a. [xercznan, Saxon. ] To 
limit; to ſtraiten. Glanville, 
SCANT. a.:{{rom the verb.] 

1 Not plentitul ; ſcarce z leſs than what is 

proper or competent. Milton. 

2. Wary ; not liberal z parſimonious. Shaky. 
SCANT, ad. | irom the adjcQive. ] Scarcely z 

hardly : oblolete. Camden. 
SCA'NTILY. ad. | from ſcanty.] 

1. Narrowly, not pleutifully. | 

2. Sparingly ; niggardly. Shak/peare. 
SCA'NTINESS. /. [from ſcanty. ] i 

1. Narrowneſs; want of ſpace; want of 

compaſs. Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatneſs; — of 

liberality. South. 


N 


SCA'NTLET. . A ſmall pattern; a ſmall 


quantity; a little piece. Hale. 

SCA'NTLING. /. | eſchantillon, French. | 
I. A quantity cut for a ages purpoſe. 
L'Eftrange. 


Shakſpeare. 
7. Ber. 


2. A certain proportion. 

3. A ſmall quantity. 
SCA'NTLY. ad. [| trom cant. 

1. Scarcely ; hardly: obſolete. 

2. Narrowly; peuuriouſly; 

plitude. 7 |; 


| Camden. 
without am- 
4 Drygen . 


SCA 
BECANTNESS. /. [from/cant.] Narrowneſs ; 
meanneſs ; Imallneſs. Hayward. 
SCA'NTY. a. [The ſame with ſcant. ] 
1. Narrow; imail; wanting amplitude; 
ſhort of quantity ſufficient. ocke, 
2. Small ; poor ; not copious; not ample. 
Locke. 
- - 3- Sparing; viggardly; parſimonious. Wares. 
To SCAPE. v. 4. 2 from eſcape. | 
To eſcape ; to mils 4 to avoid ; to thun; not 
to incur; to fly. Milton. 
To SCAP E. v. 4. To get away from hurt or 
danger, | Dryden. 
SCAPE. / [from the verb.] 
1. Eſcape; flight from hurt or danger; ac- 
cident of ſafety. ow 
2. Means of eſcape ; evaſion. anne. 
3. Negiigent freak ; deviation from regu- 
larity. | Shakſpeare. 
4. Looſe act of vice or lewdneſs, Milton. 
SCA'PULA. J. [ Latin.} The ſhoulder-blade. 


' Wiſeman, 
SCA'PULAR. a. | ſcapularie, Fr. from 


SCA'PULARY.\ ſcapula, Latin. } Relating | 


or belonging to the ſhoulders. Wiſeman. 
SCAR. /. [üs xi. A mark made by a hurt 
or fire; a cicatrix. . 
To SC AR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To mark as 
with a ſore or wound, Shatk/feare. 
' SCA'RAB. {. [ ſcarabeus, Latin. ] A beetle; 
an inſect with ſheathed wings. Derham. 
 SCA'RAMOUCH. / [eſcarmouchbe, French. ] 
A buffoon, in motley dreſs. Collier. 
SCARCE. a. | ſcarſo, Italian, ] | 


1. Not plentitul ; not copious. Lacke. 
lo Rare; not common. Addiſon. 
ARCE. *** 
SCA RC E . ad. from the adjective.] 
1. Hardly : ſcantly. Hooker. 
2. With difficulty. Dryden. 


SCA'RCENESS. 
SCA'RCITY, Ferre 


1. Smallneſs of quantity ; not plenty; pe- 


nury. * Addiſon. 
2. Rareneſs; infrequency z not common- 
neſs Cullier. 


To SCARE. v. a. [ ſcorare, Italian. Skinner.) 
To tright; to frighten ; to affright; to ter- 
riſy ; to ſtrike with ſudden fear. Calamy. 

SCARECROW. / | are and crow. ] An im- 
age or clapper ſet up to iright birds ; thence, 
any vain terrour. Raleigh. 

SCA'REFIRE. . [ ſcare and fre. ] A fright 

dy firez a fire breaking out ſo as to raiſe 
terrour. | | Holder. 

SCARF. /. [e/charfe, French. ] Any thing that 
hangs looſe upon the ſhoulders or dreſs. SGA. 

To SCARF. v. a. [ from the — N 
i. To throw loofely on. Shakſpeare. 

2. To dreſs in any loofe veſture. Shalſpeare. 

SCA'RFSKIN J/.[ ſcarf and ftin.] The cuticle ; 
the epidermis ; the outer ſcaly integuments 


of the body. Cheyne. 

SCARIFICA'TION. /. fcarificatio, Latin. ] 
Inciſion of the ſkin with a. lancet, or ſuch 
like iaftrument. . 


Ar buthnot. 


SCE 
SCARIFICA'TOR. / [from ſearlfy.} One 
r a | 
A'RIFLER. FL. [| from fſearify.] J 

1. He who 2 c Wy 1 
2. The inftrument with which ſcarifications 
are made. 

To SCA'RIFY. v. \ ſcarifico, Latin.] To 
let blood by incifions ot the ſkin, commonly 
after the application of cupping glaſſes. 


| 1 {/eman. 
SCA'RLET. / 8 French. ] A colour 
compounded of red and yellow g, cloth died 
with a ſcarlet colour. Locke. 
SCA'RKLET. a. | from the noun. ] Of the colour 
of ſcarlet; red tinged with yellow. Dryden. 
SCARLETBEAN. / [ ſcarlet and bean.] A 


plant. Martimer. 
SCA'RLETOAK. V The iles, A ſpecies of 
oak. | 


SCA'RMOGE. : J, For iris. Spenſer. 

SCARP. J [eſcarpe, Fr.] The ſlope on that 
fide of a ditch which is next to a fortified 
place, and looks toward the fields. 

SCATE. /. [ fidor, Swediſh. } A kind of 
wooden ſhoe, with a ſteel plate underneath, 
on which they ſlide over the ice. 7 

To SCATE. v. x. | from the noun. ] To flide 
on ſcates. | 

SCATE. . [ſquares Latin. ] A. fiſh of the 
ſpecies of thornback. 

SCA'TEBROUS. 4. [from ſcatebre, Latin.] 


Abounding with ſprings. | 5 
To SCATH. . a. | x<eaSan, pcadan, Saxon. 
ſeharden, Dutch. } To waſtez to damage; 
to deſtroy : obſolete. Milton. 


SCATH. / [yceS$a, Saxon. ] Waſte; damage; 
milchiet ; depopulation : obſalete. Fairfax. 
SCA'THFUL. . | from ſcatb. ] Miſchieyous; 
deſtructive, Shak/ſpeare. 
To SCA'TTER. v. a. [ycarenan, Sax. ſcat- 
teren, Dutch. ö , 


Thomſon. 
2. To diflipate ; to diſperſe. Milton. 
3. To ſpread thiuly. Dryden. 


4. To befprinkle with ſomething looſely 
ſpread. on. 
To SCA TTER. v. x. To be diſſipated ; to be 
diſperſed. Bacon. 
SCA'TTERINGLY. ad. {| from feattering.] 
Looſely ; diſperſedly. Abbot. 
SCA'TTERLING. / | from ſcatter. } A vaga- 
- bond ; one that has no home or ſettled ba- 
bitation. Spenſer. 
SCATU'RIENT. a. [ /caturiens, Lat. Spring- 
ing as a fountain. 
SCATURI'GINOUS. a. from ſcaturige, 
Latin, ] Full of ſprings or fountains. 
SCA'VENGER. / | trom pcapan, Saxon, ts 
ſhave.] A petty magiſtrate, whoſe province 
is to keep the ſtreets clean : more commonly 
the labourer employed in removing filth. , 
South. 
SCE'LERAT. /. ¶ French; ſceleratus, Latin. ] 
A villain a wicked wretch. Cbeyne. 
. D I 


SCH 


SCE NAR. / {from /cene.] 
1. The appearances ot place or t Add. 
2. The repreſentation of the — in which 
an action is performed. Pope. 
8. The- diſpoſition and conſecution of the 
ſcenes of a play. . 

SCENE. /. Lr Latin; cam,] 

1. The ſtage; the theatre ot dramatick 


ry. 

2. The general appearance of any action; 
the whole — of objects; a diſplay ; 
a ſeries; a regular diſpoſition. Addiſon. 
3. Part of a play. 
4. So much of an act of a play as paſſes be- 
tween the ſame perſons in the ſame ol 


8. The place mp the ſtage. 852 
6. The hanging of adapted 10 
the play. Bacon. 

SCE'NICK. 4. [ ſcenigue, Fr. from ſcene.] 
Dramatick ; theatrica 


SCENOGRA'PHICAL. a. (euer and yx. 
Drawa in perſpective 
SCENOG RA'PHICALLY. ad. {from ſceno- 
phical.} In perſpective Mcriimer. 
SCE'NOGRAPHY. /. [oxen and yeapw. ] 
The art of perſpective 
SCENT. /{. center, to ſmell, French. 
1, The power of ſmelling ; the ſmell, arts, 
2. The object of ſmell; odour good — 


m. 
J. Chaſe followed by the ſmell. Temple. 
Te SCENT. v. 2. {from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmell ; to perceive by the noſe. MIt. 
2. To perfume; or to imbue with odour 
or bad. Addiſon. 


good 
*SCE NTLESS. 4. [from cent.] Inodorous; 


baving no ſmell. 
SCE'PTICK. / See SxzrmICK. 
SCE'PTRE. / | /ceptrum, Lat. J, The enfign 


ot roy — hy in the hand. en Jenſen. 
SCE'PTRED. a. [irom ſceprre.) Bearing a 
ſceptre. Milton. 


SCHEDULE. /. [ Ar 3 
1. A ſmall ſcroll Hooker. 
2. A writing additional or appendant. 
Donne. 
3. A little invent Sdakſpeare. 
SCHE'MATISM. / — ] 
1. Combination vt the aſpects of heavenly 
bodies. 
2. Particular form or diſpoſition of a thing. 
- Overed. 
$CHE'MATIST. / ſfrom febeme.] A pro- 
jector, one given to torming tchemes. 
SCHEME. / NK 
1. A plan z a * of various thin 
into one view, defign, or purpoſe, Atrerb, 
2. A project; a contrivance ; a deſign. $4, 
3. A repreſentation of the aſpects of the 
ckeͤleſtial bodies; any lineal or mathemati- 
cal diagram. Hudibras. 
SCHE'MER. /. [from ſcheme. A projector; 
a contriver, 
.SCHE'SIS. / ext.] A habitude z Rate of 
any thing with re{pect to ather things. Nor. 


- Sprat. 
© xloing hſm; pe 4. e- m- 


r. 


SchoLASTick. 4. 


SCHO'OLDAY. 


SCH 


SCHISM. / [eyxizua ; chi/me, French] A 
— a —— — 


. lchiim. X. Char. 
ad. In a ſchiſmatical 


: [from chi-] One who 


s from the true church. "7 
To SCHUSMATIZE.n a. {from ſchiſm. 
commit the crime of ſc iſm; to ma 7 » 
breach in the communion of the church. 
SCHO'LAR. / [ /cbolaris, Latin.} 
1. One who learns of a maſter ; 2 


2185 ſchiſm; 
HISMA'TICA 
Alb 
$SCHI'SMATICK. 


er. 
Locke. 
Bacon. 


Shak. 


2. A man of letters. 
3- A pedant; a man of books, 
One who has a lettered education. 
SCHO'LARSHIP. /. {from ſcholar. ] 
1. Learning; literature; knowledge. Pope. 
2. Literary education Milton. 
3. Exhibition or maintenance for a ſcholar. 
Ainſworth. 
SCHOLA'STICAL. a. [ /chbolafticxs, Latin.] 
- Belonging to a ſcholar or ſchool. 
SCHOLA'STICALLY. ad. According to the 
niceties or method of the ſchools, Sort. 
from ſcbola, Latin. A! 
1. Pertaining to the ſchool ; practiſed in 


ſchools. Burnet. 
2. Befitting the ſchool; ſuitable to the 
ſchool ; pedantick. Stilling fleet. 
SCHO'LIAST. V/ { /choliafter, Lat.] A writer 
of explanatory notes. Dryden. 
SCHO&' LION. 2 A note; an ex- 
CHO LIU M. natory obſervation. Sp. 


SCHO'LY, . Celle r. Fr. ſcholium, Latin. ] 
An explanatory note. Hooker. 
To SCHO'LY. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
write expoſitions. Hooker. 
SCHOOL. / [ /chola, Latin. | 

I. A houſe ot diſcipline and inſtruction. 
Dryden. 
2. A place of litera 2 . 
3. A tate of inſtru Dryden. | 
4. Syſtem of doQtrine as delivered by par- 
ticular teachers. ay/or. 
5. The age of the church, and — of 
theology ſucceeding that of the fathers. 
Dun. 
To SCHOOL. v. @. \ from the _ 
1. To inſtruct ; to train. er. 
2. To teach with ſuperiority; 1 Dry. 
SCHO'OLBOY./. [ and boy.] A boy 
that is in his rudiments at ſchool. Swift. 
« | foboo! and day.] Age in 
which youth iz ent to ſchool. r ts 
SCHO' OLFELLOW. 7. LI" 8 — 4 
One bred at the ſame ſc 
SCHO'OLHOUSE. / { /choo! and 2 
Houſe of diſcipline and intruction. Spenſer. 
SCHO'OLMAN. V | /cb44/ and man. 7 
1. One verſed in the niceties and ſubtilties 


— education. 


of academical diſputation Ho pe. 
2. A writer of {i divinity or philo- 
fopby. Pege. 


SCI 


SCHO"OLMASTER. /. [Ve and maſter. 
One who preſides and teaches in a ſchool. 
| Bacen. South. 

SCHO'OLMISTRESS.{\ /ch»9/ nd 
A woman who governs a ſchool. Gay. 

= oe Fs A fiſh. Ainſworth. 

SCTAGRAPHY. IT [owayzapia.}] 

t. ¶ In architecture.] The profite or fection of 
a building, to ſhow the infide thereof. Batley. 
2. [In aftronomy. ] The art of finding the 
| hour of the day or night by the ſhadow of 
the ſan, moon, or ftars. Bailey. 

SCVATHERICAL.? ad. [/ciaterique, Fr 

SCI'ATHERICK. oxiaI;gue;.] Belong- 
ing to a ſundial. Brow, 

SCIA'TICA. 2 /. [ ſciatique, Fr. iſcbiadica 

SCIA”'TICK.$ paſts, Latin. ] The hip gout. 

ope. 


Brown. 
SCIA'TICAL, a. [from ſciatica. } Afflicting 
the hip. Arbuthnot. 


SCIENCE. / [ ſcience, Fr. ſcientia, Latin. 
t. Knowledge. Hammond. 
2, Certaiaty grounded on demonſtration, 

. 

3. Art attained by precepts, or built on 
principles. Dryden. 
4. Any art or ſpecies of knowledge. Shak. 
5. One of the ſeven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, muſick, 
geometry, aſtronomy. Pope. 

SCIE'NTIAL. 2. [from ſcience. ] Producing 
ſcience, * ilton. 

SCIENTI'FICAL. 2 a. [ ſcientifique, French; 

SCTENTFFICK. Hal. and fuclo, Lat.] 
Producing demonttrative knowledge; pro- 
ducing certainty. South. 

SCIENTI'FICALLY. ad. In ſuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. Locke. 

SCI'MITAK. / A mort ſword with a convex 
edge; a cimeten. Shakfpeare. 

SCINK. / A caft calf. Ainfwerth. 

Ie SCUNTILLATE. v. ». { /cintills, Latin.] 
To ſparkle ; to emit ſparks. 

SCINTILLA'TION. /. [ /cintillatis, Latin, 
trom /cinti/late.] The act of ſparkling ; 

ſparks emicted. Brown. 

SCI'OLIST.F#. { /ciclur, Lat.] One who knows 
many things ſuperticially. Glanville. 


SCFOLOUS. a. [LV, Lat.] Superticially . 


or imperfectly knowing: notufed, Howe!. 
>SCVOMACHY. /. [oxs and way] Battle 
with a ſhadow. Cowley. 
SCT'ON. /. [ /cien, French.) A fmall twig 
taken from one tree to be ingrafted into 
another. | Shakſpeare. 
SCIRE FA'CTAS. T [Latia.] A writ judi- 
cial, in law, moſt commonly to call a man 
to ſhow cavſe into the court, why execution 
of a judgment pailed ſhould not be made. 
. Cowell. 
$SCIRRHO'STITY. / ſtrom ſcirrbous.] An 
induration of the glands. Arduthnot. 
SCI'RRHOUS. a. [from/cirrbus.} Having a 
gland indurated. ens. 
SCVYRRHUS. / \ /cirrbe, Fr. from ug, N. 
An indurated gland. a 


SCO 


SCVSSIBEE. a. [from cies, Lat.] Capable of 
being divided ſmoothiy by a ſnarp edge. B, 
SCT'SSELE. 2. . French; Ag, Lat} 

Capable of being cut or divided fmoothly 
by a ſharp edge. wot Arbuthnot. 
SCI'SSION. / [ber, French; e, Lat.] 
The act of cutting. iſeman. 
SCF'SSOR. / [from /cirdo, Lat.] A ſmall pair 
of ſhears, or blades moveable on a pivot, and 
Mmtercepting the thing to be cut. ArdSuthme. 
SCI'SSURE. /. u, Latin. ] A crack; a 
rent; a fiſſure. Decay »f Piety. 
SCLERO'TICK. 2. [K.] Hard; an 
epithet of one of the coats ot the eye. Ray. 


SCLERO'TICKS. /. [from the adjective.] 


Medicines which harden and confolidate the 
arts they are applied to. vnc y. 
Se OAT. * 8 
Te SCOTCH. putting a ftone or piece of 
wood under it before. Bailey. 
To SCOFF. v. . | ſchoppen, Dutch.] To treat 
with infolent ridicule; to treat with contu- 
melious language. Tillotſon. 
SCOFF. /, [from the verb.] Contemptuous 
ridicule; expreſſion of ſcorn ; contumelious 
language. Watts. 
SCO'FFER. /. [from /cof] Inſolent ridiculerz 
faucy ſcorner; coutumelious reproacher. 


Burnet. 
SCO'FFINGLY. ad. | from ſcoffing. ] In con- 
tempt; in ridicule Broome. 


To SCOLD. v. x. e beluen, Dutch. ] To quar- 
re! clamorouſly and rudely. Shatfpeare. 
SCOTD. / A clamoraus, rude, mean, low, 
foul-mouthed woman. _ Swift, 
SCOLOPE'NDRA. T foxnirntza. ] 
t. A fort of venomous ſerpent. 
2. An herb. Ainſeoorth, 
SCOMM. / A buffoon: out of uſe. LEA, 
SCONCE. /. [ febanrz, Err ; 
1. A fort; abulwark. . atfpeare. 
2. The head. A low word. Shatſpeare, 
3. A perſile candleſtick, generally with 2 
looking-glafs to reflect the light. Swift. 
4 A mul, or fine. 
T; SCONCE. +v.4a. To mul; to fine. 
SCOOP. /. | ſchoepe, Dutch. 
1. A large ladle; a veſſel with a leng handle 
uſed to throw out liquor. ortimer. 
2. A chirurgeon's inftrument. Sharp, 
3. A ſweep; a ftroke. Shakſpeare. 
To SCOOP. v. a. { /chcepen, 9 
1. To lade out. den. 
2. To empty by lading. Addiſon , 
3. To carry off, ſo as to leave the place Rol- 
low, SpeFator. 
4. To cut into hotlownefs or depth. Pope. 
SCO'OPER. /. from /coop. One who ſcoops, 
SCOPE. |. | ſcopan, Latin. 
Addifon, 


t. Aim; intention; dritt. 


2. Thing aimed at; mack; final end. Mr. 
3. Room; ſpace ; amplitude of intellectual 
view. Newton. 
4. Liberty; freedom from reſtraint. Sha. 
5. Liberty beyond juſt limits; licence,” St. 


v. 4. To ftop a wheel by © 


| 
j 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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* AR of riot ; ſally. Shakſpeare. 

Extended quantity. avies. 

$CO'PULOUS. 4. [feepuleſur, Latin.] Full 
oſ rocks. 


SCORBU'TICAL. ? /. */corbutique, Fr. from 
SCOKBU'TICK. ſcorbutus, Lat.] Diſeaſed 
with the ſcurvy. rbuthnot. 


' SCORBU'TICALLY. ad. With tendency to 
the ſcurvy ; in the ſcurvy. -. 
SCORCE. /. This word is uſed by Spenſer tor 
diſcourte, or power of reaſon. 
To SCORCH. v. a. [ycopened, Sax. burnt. ] 
1. To burn ſuperficially. Dryden. 
2. To burn, $, wth. 
To SCORCH, v. x. To be burnt ſuperficially ; 
to be dried up Roſcommon. 
SCO' RCHING Fennel. /. A plant. 
SCORDIUM. |. | Latin. 12 herb. Ainſw. 
SCORE. /[. 74 Iflandick. ] 
1. A notch or long inciſion. 
2. A line drawn. 
3- An account which, when writing was 
leſs common, was kept by marks on tallics, 
or by lines of chalk. South, 
4. Account kept of ſomething paſt; 5 2 ; 


Shakſpeare. 


an era. Tillotſon. 
5. Debt imputed, Shakſpeare. 
' 6. Reaſon; motive. Collier. 
7. Sake; account; relative motive. Swift. 
8. Twenty. Pope 


9. A ſong in Scox zk. The words with the 
muſical notes of a ſong annexed. 
To 3 = a... 


. To ſet down as a debt. Swift, 
4 To impute ; to charge. Dryden. 
3. To mark by a line. Sandys. 


SC RIA. . Lat.] Droſs; recrement. Newton. 

SCO'RIOUS. a. from ſcoria, Latin.] Droſly ; 
recrementitious. 4 

To SCORN. v.. [ ſchernen, Dutch; eſcorrer, 
French. ] To delpiſc ; Nan to revile ; 
to vilify ; to contemn. Job. 

To SCORN. v. u. 

1. To ſcoff; to treat with contumely. Shak. 
2. To diſdain; to think unworthy. Pope. 
3. Todeſpiſe ; to contemy. iifon. 
4. To neglect; to diſregard. Milton, 

SCORN. / [eſcorne, old Fr. | 

1. Contempt; ſcoff; ſlight; act of con- 


„ abe Tilletſon. 

- 2. Subject of ridicule ; thing treated with 

contempt Aadiſon. 
SCO' RNER. ,. [from feorn. ] 

1. Contemner; deſpiſer. Spenſer, 

2. Scoffer; ridiculer. _ Þrier. 


SA RNFUL. a. [ſcorn and full. 1 
Contemptuous; inſolent. Dryden. 
; = Actiug in defiance. | Prior. 
1 ad. [ from ſcornful. | Con 
tuouſly ; inſolentliy. Atterbury. 

SCORPION, >| [ ſeorpin, Latin, ] 

7 my 'A, reptile much relembling a bn lob- 
Ker, with a very venomous ſting. Sp. 
- Bo Don of the ſigns of the zodiack. Dryaen. 
2 A ſcourge ſo called from its cruelty. Rings 
4 Leal Latia.] A ſea ffn. Ainfw, 


Wiſeman.” 


roten. 


SCO 


SCORPION Sens. /. A plant, Miller, 
SCORPION Graf. 64s 
SCORPION's Tail. > /. Herbs. Ainſworth, 
SCOKPION Vert. 4 
SCOT: / [#cet, French.] 

1. Shot ; payment. 

2. Scor and Lot. Pariſh payments. Prior. 
To SCOTCH, v. 2. To cut with ſhallow inci- 

fions.  Shakſpeare. 
SCOTCH, / [from the verb.] A flight cut; 

a ſhallow inciſion. /alton. 
SCOTCH Ce/lops, or Scotched Collops, /. Veal 

cut into ſmall pieces. 

SCOTCH Hoppers. /. A play in which boys 
hop over lines in the ground. Locke 
SCO'TOMY, /. [ oxerapee. ] A dizzineſs in the 
head, cauting dunneſs of fight. Ainſworth, 
SCO'VEL. / | ſcopa, Lat.] A mop ot clouts 

for {weeping an oven; a maulkin. Ainſt., 
SCO'UNDKREL. / [ ſcondarwols, Italian. } A 
mean raſcal ; a low petty villain. Pope. 
To SCOUR. v. a. | furer, Daniſh ; ſchezeren, 
1 ] 
. To rub hard with any thing rough, in 
— to cleanſe the ſurface. Arbuthnet. 
2. To purge violently. , 
3. To cleanſe; to bleach. Walton. 
4. To remove by icouring. Shakſpeare. 
5. | ſcorrere, Italian. ] To range about in w 
= to catch or drive away lomething ; 
clear away. Stdzey. 
6. To pats ſwiftly over. Dryden. 


To SCOUR. v. . 


1. To perform the office of cleaning dome- 


ſtick utenſils. Shakſpeare. 
2. To clean. = 
3- To be purged or lax. Graunt, 
4. Torove; to range. Knoles. 
5. To run here and there, Shakſpeare. 


6. To run with great eagerneſs and ſwitt- 
neſs; to ſcamper. Collier. 

* Uk kk. . [from ſcour. ] ; 

One that cleans by Tubbing. 
= A purge, rough and quick. 
One who runs ſwiitly. 

SC OURGE. fe {eſcourgee, Fr. ſcorreggia, Ital.] 
1. A whip; alaſh ; an inſtrument of diſci- 
pline. Milton. 
2. A puniſhment; a vindictive affliction. $4. 
3. One that afflicts, haraſſes, or deſtroys. At. 
4. A whip for a top. Locke. 

To SCOURGE. v. . | from the _— | 
1. To laſh with a whip ; to whip. atts. 
2. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to 
caſtigate with any affliction. Maccabees. 

SCO'URGER. ee ſcourge. ] One that 
ſcourges ; a puniſher or chaſtiler, 

To SCOURSE. v. 4. To exchange one thing 
for another; to ſwap. Ainſworth. 

SCOUT. / [eſcoxt, trom eſcouter,” Fr.] One 

who is ſent privily to obſerve the motions 

of the enemy. Wilkins. 

To SCOUT. v. x. [from the noun. ] 

1, To go out in order to obſerve the mo- 
tions of an enemy privately. Dryden. 
2. To ridicule ; z to ſneer, A vulgar ule, 


or ſullen. 


S C R 


r SCOWL.v. n, [reylian, to ſquint, Scton.J 
To frown; to pout; to look angry, four, 
Sidney. Craſba wu. 
SCOWL. / tom che verb.] Look of ſullen- 
neſs or diſcontent; gloom. Craſhew. 
SCO'WLINGLY. ad. ¶ from ſcow!l. ] With a 
frowning and ſullen look. 
o SCRA'BBLE. v.n. [krabbelen, ſcraffelen, 
to ſcrape or ſcratch, Dutch.] To paw with 
the hands, ; Samuel. 
SCRAG. / | ſcraghe, Dutch. ] Any thing thin 
or lean. . 
SCRA'GGED. 4. [corrupted from .cragg y. ] 
Rough; 'unevenz full of protuberances or 
aſperities. Bentley. 


SCRA'GGEDNESS. 2 /. [from ſcragged, 


SCRA'GGINESS. and /cragg y.] 
1. Leanneſs; marcour. 
2. Unevenneſs; roughneſs ; ruggedneſs. 
SCRA'GGY, a. [ from ſcrag. | 
1. Lean; marcid ; thin, Arbuthmot. 
2. Rough; rugged ; uneven. Philips. 
To SCRA'MBLE. v. . [ the ſame with ſcrab- 
ble ; ſcraffelen, Dutch. 
1. To catch at any thing eagerly and tu- 
multuouſly with the hands; to catch with 
. haſte preventive of another. Stilling fleet. 
2. To climb by the help of the hands. 
SCRA'MBLE. /, [ from the verb.] 
1. Eager conteſt tor ſomething. Locke. 
2. Act of climbing by the help of the hands. 
SCRA'MBLER, / [from ſcramble. } 
1. One that ſcrambles. Addiſon. 
2. One that climbs by the help of the hands. 
To SCRANCH. v. 4. 1 Dutch. ] To 
© grind ſomewhat crackling between the teeth. 
1 a. Vile ; worthleſs. Milton. 
AP. /. | from ſcrape, a thing ſcraped or 
rubbed off. en g | Ot 
1. A ſmall particle; a little piece; a frag- 
ment. L' Eftrange. 
2. Crumb ; ſmall particles of meat left at 
the table, Bacon. Granville. 
3. A ſmall piece of paper, Pope, 
To SCRAPE. v. 4. [ /chbrapen, Dutch. ] 
1. Todeprive of the ſurface by the light 
action of a ſharp inftrument. Moxon. 
. 2. To take away by ſcraping ; to eraſe. Swift. 
3. To act upon any - ſurface with a harth 


noiſe. | Pope. 
4. To gather by great efforts, or penurious 
or trifling diligence. South. 


To SCRAPE. v. 4. 

4. To make à harſh noiſe. 

2. To play ill on a fiddle, 
3. To make an awkward bow. Ainſworth. 
4. ToScrars Acquaitttance. A low phraſe. 
To curry favour, or infinuate into one's 

SCRaps 7 [6 . 

| J | firapy, Swediſh. 

FS Dd heaps foe diſtreſs. 
2. The ſound of the foot drawn over the floor. 


. A bow... 

SCRA'PEK. /, [from ſcrape. ] 

. Inftrument wich which any thing is 
. Icraped. ; __ Swift. 


3 


"SOR 
2. A-miſer;. a man intent on getting money; 


a ſcrape-penny. Herbert. 
3. A vile fiddler. Cawley. 


* SCRAT. /. | xgeprera, Sax ] A hermaphrodite. 


To SCRATCH. v. a. {kratzen, Dutch.) 
1. To tear or m with flight incifions 
ragzed and uneven. Grew, 
2. To tear with the nails. Mere. 
3. To wound lightly. + © -; | 
4. To hurt lightly with any thing pointed 
or keen. Shakſpeare. 
5. To rub with the nails. Camden. 
6, To write or draw awkwardly. Swift. 

SCRATCH. / [| from the — : 

1. An inciſion ragged and ſhallow. Newton. 
2. Laceration with the nails. Prior. 
3. A flight wound. Sidney. 

SCRA'TCHER. { He that ſcratches. | 

SCRA'TCHES. / Cracked ulcers or ſcabs in 
a horſe's foot. Ainſworth. 

SCRA'TCHINGLY. ad. [from ſcratebing.} 
With the action of ſcratching. Sidney. 

SC RA. dg Surface or ſcurf. Swift. 

To SCRAWTL. v.a. [ corrupted from ſcrabb/e.} 
To draw or mark irregularly or clumfily. Sew. 

To SCRAWL. v. x. 

i. To write unſkilfully and inclegantly. Swi; 
2. [ from craw!.) Tocreep like a reptile. Ainf. 

SCRAWL. / | from the verb.] Uatkilful and 
inclegant writing. Arbuthnet. 

SCRA'WLER. / | from ſcraw!.] A clumſy and 
inclegant writer. 

SCRAV. / A bird called a ſea-ſwallow. A. 

SCRE'ABLE. a. [ ſcreabilir, Latin. } That 


may be ſpit out. 23 
To SCREAK. v. . [properly creak or foriet. } 
To make a ſhrill or loud noiſe. Bailey. 


To SCREAM. v. . [hneman, Saxon. 
1. To cry out, as in terrour or anguiſh. Swift, 
2. To cry ſhrilly. . Sbakſpeare; 
SCREAM. / [ from the verb.] A ſhrill, quick, 
loud cry of terrour or pain. Toe. 
To SCREECH. v. . [ farekia, to cry, Iflandic ] 
1. To cry out in terrour or anguith. - Bacon. 
2. To cry as a night owl. | 
SCREECH. / [ from the verb.] 
1. Cry of horrour and anguiſh. 
2. Harſh cry Pope. 
SCRE'ECHOWL. /. An owl that hoots in the 
night, and whoſe voice is ſuppoſed to beto- 
ken danger, miſery, or death. Drayton. 
SCREEN. / [eſcran, French] 
1. Any thing that affords ſhelter or conceal- 
ment. 8 Bacon. 
2. Any thing uſed to exclude cold or light. 
3. A riddle to fift ſand. | | 
To SCREEN. v. a. | from-the noun.} _ 
1. To ſhelter; to conceal; to hide. Rowe, 
2. To fift ; to riddle. Evelyn. 
SCREW. /. | /ereeve, Dutch. ] One of the me- 
chanical powers, which is defined a right cy- 
linder cut into a furrowed ſpiral; of this 
there are two kinds, the male and female ; 
the former cut convex, and the latter chan- 
nelled ſo as to receive the other. Quincy. 
To SCREW. v. 4. {from the noun.] _ _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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- x. To tors or move by a ferew. Pl, 

2. To faſten with a ſcrew. Moro. 

3. To deform by contortions. Cetoley. 

4. To force ; to bring by violence. Howe. 
To ſqueeze; to preſs. | 


To oppreſs by extortion / Swift. 
SCREW Tree. /. [iſera, Latin.] A plant of the 
. '— Eaſt and We ie J * 


To SCRI'BBLE. v. a. [ ſeribille, Latin. 
. To fill with artleſs, or worthleſs writing. 


2. To write without uſe or elegance. 
To SCRI'BBLE. v. ». To write without care 
or beauty. Berticy. . 
SCRIBBLE. /. Worthleſs writing. Boyle. 
SCRUVUBBLEK. / [from ſcribh/e.] A petty au- 
ther z a writer without worth. Granville. 
SCRIBE. f. [ ſeriba, Latin. ] 


t. A writer. Grew, 
2. A public notary, Ainſworth. 
F'MER. {[eſerimeur, Fr.] A gladiator. &). 


RINE. /. {| /crinizm, Lat.] A place in which 
writings or curioſities are depoſited, Spenſer. 
SCRIP. /. [ Arappa, Iſlandick.] 
1. A ſmall bag; a ſatchel. Milton. 
2. Aſchedule; a ſmall writing. Shakſprare. 
SCRIPPAGE. /. ¶ from ſcrip.] That which is 
contained in a ſerip. 
$SCRI'PTORY. a. [ ſeriptoring, Lat.] Written; 
not orally delivered. 
 SCRUPTURAL. a. {from ſcripture.) Contain - 
ed in the Bible ; biblical. 


SCRIPTURE. [i, Latin. 
1. Writing. n uke 
2. Sacred writing; the Bible. South. 


SCRI'VENER. /.-[ ſeravare, Italian. 

1. One who draws contracts. SSH pere. 

2. One whoſe bufineſs is to place money at 
Dr 


_ intereſt. ry 
SCRO'FULA. / [from ſcreſa, Latin.] A de- 
Pravation of the humours of the body, 


which breaks out in ſores common!) called 


. — . p26 . Wiſeman. 
RO'FULOVS. 2. [from 1. Diſeaſed 
wich the ſcroſula. 2 rbuthnat. 


SCROLL. / A writing wrapped up. Prior. 
SCROYLE 7 

wretch. Shakjpeare. 
To SCRUB. 5 4. | ſcrobber, Dutch. ] To rub 

hard with fomething courſe and rough. Swi/?. 
SCRUB. . from the noun. 

1. A mean fellow, either as he is ſuppoſed to 
© Ferub himfelf for the itch, or as he is em- 


Ployed in the mean offices of ſcouring away 
dirt | 


2. Any thing mean or deſpicable. 877,7. 
3. A wcrn-out broom. Ainſworth. 
SCRU'BBED. } a. f feruber, Daniſh.] Mean ; 
. SCRU'BBY. S vile; worthlefs; dirty. Shat, 
SCRUFF. { The fame I ſuppoſe, with c. 
SCRU'PLE. / Le wpule, Fr. ſernpulus, Lat.] 
1. Doubt; dithculty of determination; per- 
plexity about matters of duty. Locke, 
2. Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

| Bacen 


„ Proverblally, any ſmall quantity. Shak. 


Atterbury. ; 


7. A mean fellow; a raſcat; a - 


SCU 
To SCRU'PLE. v. x. (bare OA] TS 
doubt ; to hefitate. | ton. 
SCRU'PLER. {+ [from ſerwple.] A doubter; 
one who has ſcruples. Gramm. 
SCRUPULO'SITY. . {from ſerupul/onr.] 
r. Doubt minute and nice doubtfulneſs. South. 
2. Fear of acting in any manner ; tender- 
neſs of conſcience, Decay of Piety. 
SCRU'PULOUS. . wprlofus, Latin. 
1. Nicely doubtful; hard to ſatisfy in deter- 
minations of conſcience. Locke. 
2 Given to objeftions ; captious. Ship. 
3. Nice; doubtful. Bacon. 
4. Careful; vigilant; cautious. Woodward. 
SCRU'PULOUSLY. ad. [from ſerupulons. ] 
Carefully; nicely 3 anxiouſly. . 
SCRU'PULOUSNESS. ſ. [from ſerupatous.] 
The ſtate of being ſcrupulous. 
SCRU'TABLE. . [from ſcrutor, Latin. ] Diſ- 
coverable by inquiry. Decay of Piety. 
SCRUTA'TION. / tor, Latin. 1 
examination ; inquiry. 
SCRUTATOR. / | ſcrutatenr, Fr. from ſeru- 
ter, Lat.] Inquirer; ſearcher; examiner. Ay/. 
SCRUTINE'ER. {.{ſcrutator, Lat.] A ſearch- 
—_ an examiner. _. flo a 
9 SCRUTINIZE. v. a. from Tro 
To SCRU'TINY, ſearch ; po hy 
Aylife. 
SCRU'TINOUS,. a. [from ſerwtiny.] Captious ; 
tull of inquiries. Denham. 
SCRUTINY. /. lu, Lat.] Inquiry; 
ſearch ; examination with nicety, 45e. 
SCRUTOT'RE. f. tow ſeriteire, or eſeriteire.] 
A cafe of drawers for writings. Prior. 
To SC RUS E. v. 2. To ſqueeze to > 2 


penſer. 
To SCUD. v. x, [Aura, Swediſh. ] To fiy ; 
to run away with precipitation. F. 
To SCU'DDLE. ». v. [trom ſcud.] To run with 
a kind of affected hatte or precipitation. 
SCU'FFLE. / A contuſed quarrel; a tumul- 
tuous broil. Decay of Piety. 
ToSCU'FFLE. v. . [from the noun.] To 
tight confuſedly and tumultuouſiy. Drayton. 
To SCULK, v. r. [ Aulte, Daniſh.) To lurk 
in hiding-places; to lie cloſe. Frier. 
SCU“ LKER. / ffrom fcu/k.] A lurker; one 
that hides himſelf for ſhame or miſchief. 
SCULL. /. { fola, Wandick.] / 
1. The bone which incaſes and defends the 
brain; the arched bone of the head. Sharp. 
2. A ſmall boat; a cockboat. 
3. One who rows a cock boat. FHudibras. 
4. A ſhoal of fiſh. Milton. 
SCU'LLCAP / ul and cap. J 
I. A headpiece. | 
2. A nightcap. 
SCU'LLER. /. 
1. A cockboat ; a boat in which there is but 
one rower, Dran. 
2. One that rows a cock boat. 
SCU'LLERY, /. [from Aas, a veſſel, Iſtan- 
dick.] The place where common utenfits, 4 
ketties or diſhes, are cleatred andkept Peacham. 
SCU'LLION. / [from ie, Fr: a dich. 


* 


SCU 


Tue loweſt domeſtick ſervant, that waſhes the 
kettles and diſhes in the kitchen. Shak. 
TeX — v. 4. ſeu{po, Latin. ] To carve; 
rave : not in ule, Sandys. 


cb 'L ILE. 2. [ ſcxlptilis, r Made 
b _ 
SC PTOR/ [ ſculptor, Lat, JAcarver;one 


= — wood or ſtone into images. 
SCU'LPTURE. / | /criptzra, Latin. 


1. The art of carving wood, or ng 
ſtone, into images. Pope. 
2. Carved work. Dryden. 
3. The art of en _ on copper. 


To SCU'LPTUK 
To cut ; to hoy orgy ir 
SCUM. /. [ eme, French; ſchuym, Dutch. ] 
1. That which riſes to the top 1 


2. The droſs ; the reſuſe z the recrement ; 
that part which is thrown away. Addiſon. 
To SCUM, v. @. [from the noun.] Te clear 
of che ſcum ; to kim Lee. 
SCU'MMER. 7. [ eſeumoir, Fr. ] A veſſel with 

which liquor is tcummed ; a ſkimmer. 
SCU'PPER Holes. . { /e + Dutch, to 
draw off. ] In a ſhip, ſmall holes on the deck, 
through which water is carried into the ſea. 
SCURF. / [rcung, Saxon ; , Daniſh. ] 
1. A kind of dry miliary ſcab. Swift. 
a. A ſoil or ſtain adherent. Dryden. 
F ay thing ſtickiag on the ſurface. Add. 
SCU*RFINESS. / [from ſcarf.) The ſtate of 
being ſcur 
SCU'RRIL. a ſexrrilir, Latin. } Low; mean; 
nnen probrious; le wal jocoſe. Hen . 
SCURRULITY. V LCerrrilites, Lat.] Grott- 
nels of reproach ; lewdneſs of jocularity ; 
mean buſfoonery. Shakſpeare. 
SCU'RRILOUS. a. [ fcwrrilts, Lat.) Grofsly 
opprobrious ;; uſing ſuch language as only the 
licence of a ——_— can Warrant; lewdly 
zocular ; vile ; Hooker. 
c RRILOUSLY. ad. With groſs reproach ; 
with low buffoon Tilleeſm. 
SCU'RRILOUSNESS. /- [from ſexrriteus.] 
* — 1. baleneſs — manners. 11 
R ad. feurvy. tely ; 
daſely ; coarſely. ( ; Sell 
SCU'RYY. / a A 4 of 
the inhabitants of cold countries, and among 
_ thoſe ſuch as inhabit marſhy, tat, low, moiſt 


082 * nated water. / 3 

RV trom ſcu , ſcurfy, ſcurv 

I. Scabbed ; covered —— leads; ds 
with the ſcurvy. Leviticus. 
2. Vile; bad; ſorry; worthleſs; 3 
ible ; five. 288 

$SCU'RVYG — [/ewrvy PRES 
plaat 

'SCUSES, tor worn i Shat/p — 


Sc T. / { fort, Iandick. ] The tail ot — 
animals whoſe tails are very ſhort. * 
ſhield if dry. 3 

repreſented in hers} 

SCUTE'LLATED. «. { /cute//e, 


SCU'TCHEON. /. clone, Ital. 
Latin. 
vided into laball ſurtaces. late} 


SEA 


SCU'TIFORM. «.[ /cuti/ormis, Lat.] Shaped 


like a ſhield 
SCU'TTLE. / [ ſcitella, Latin.] 
1. A wide allow baſket, ſo named from a 


diſh or platter which it reſembles in ſorm. 
Haktewill, 
2. A ſmall 


grate. Mo timer, 
3. [from cand.] A quick pace; a ſhort run 
: pace of affected precipitation, Specłater. 


To SCU'TTLE v.. from ſrud orfenttle.] To 
run with affected precipitation. Arbuthner. 
To SDEIGN. v. 4222 — To 
diſdain. Milton. 
SDEI'GNFUL. a. Diſdainful. Spenſer. 
—_ (re, Saxon ; ſee, or zee, Dutch.] 
ocean; the water, oppoſed to the 
land. Milton. 


2. A collection of water; a lake. Matthew. 
3- Proverbially for any large quantity. A Cb. 
4- Any thing rough and tempeſtuous. Milt. 
55 Haif Sx as over. Half drunk. Spectater. 
SEA is often uſed in compoſition, as will ap- 
ar in the following examples. 
SE'ABAR. L[. — piſeii, Lat.] The ſen 
ſwallow. 

SE'ABEAT. @. [C and Scat. ] Daſhed by the 
waves of the ſea. oe. 
SE'ABOAT. / | ſea and 6oat.] —— ca- 

Able to bear the ſea. Aròutbrot. 
SE'ABORN. . [e and born.} Born of the 


3 1 roduced by the — eller. 

g en and ployed 

on ſhip 1470 ] wy - 

SE'ABREACH-/[ ee ſea and breach. ] Irruption 
ot the =—_ the banks. L'Efrange. 
SE ABREEZE . 7 and W 
blowing 

en a. [ea und built.) Built for 
the ſea. 

SEACALF. / and ] The 


ſeacalf, or ſeal, is to called from the noiſe he 
makes like a calf ; hi head comparativel 

not big, ſhaped rather like an orner's, _ 
muſtaches likethoſe of a cat x his body long. 
and all over hairy; his foreſeet with fingers 
clawed but not divided, yet fit for going : his 
hinder feet, more properly fins, and fitter for 
ſwimming, as being an amphibious animal. 
The female 7 ſuck. Crew. 


SE'ACAP. /. Ce and cap. ] Cap made to be 
worn on ſhipboard. Shakſpeave. 


SE'ACHART. aud cbart.] Map on 
which only the coaſts are delineated. 
SE'ACOAL. /. and c.] Coal fo called, 
becauſe bronght to London by fea. Bacon. 
SE'ACOAST./. { fea and coaft. ] Shore ; edge 
'of the ſea. Mortimer. 
SE'ACOMPASS. / [ ſea and compaſs. 7 The 
card and needle of marine rs. Camden. 
SE'ACOW. /. [ /ea and cow.] Themanatee, a 
very bulky auimal, of the cetacrous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet ng, and to ſeven or 
eight in cirepuſerence; head is like that 


of a hog, but longer, and more eylindrick : 
are ſmall, its hearing is very — 
ps are thick, and it has two loag tuſts. 


4 


Its 
Its 


SEA 
— er It has two fins, which ſtand 
forward on the breaſt like hands The fe- 
male has two round breaſts placed between 


che peRtoral fins. The {kin is Ay thick and 
© har d, and not ſcaly, but hai Hill. 


SE. * J. U and deg.] Perhaps the 
Roſcommen. 


SEAFA RER. / [/ea and fare. J A traveller 


y ſea; a mariner 


Pope. 
SEAFA' RING. a. [ ſeu and fare.) Travelling 
by ſea. bakſpeare. 


SE'AFENNEL Abe ſame with Samrmine. 
SE'AFIGHT. // and fight.) Battleot ſhips; 
battle on the ſea. - * Arbathnat. 
SE'RFOWL. / { ſea and;fowl.] A bird that 
lives at ſea. Broome. 
SE'AGIRT. a . [fee and girt.] Girded or en- 
circled by che ea Milton. 
SE'AGREEN. / Ce and green.) Reſembling 
the colour of the diſtant fea; cerulean. Pope. 
SE'AGREEN, / Saxifrage. A plant. 
SE'AGULL./.{ fea and gull.) A waterfowl. 
acon. 
SE/AHEDGEHOG. i [echinus.] A kind of 
* e . Carew. 
'AHOG, 7. | {ca and The por 
SE: a 8 t — Lat. — | 
SE AHOLM. fe Ie and Bolm. FACIA 
a 2 A ſmall uninhabited iſl and. | 
2. Scaholly. A-kind of fea — 1 
SE/AHORSE. / [ fee and borſe.] 
4. A fiſh, ofa Veryſingular form, wbdut five 


Cnr: 


inches i in length, and nearly halt an inch in 
diameter ig he broadeſt part. Hill. 
2. The Morſe, or Waltron. Woodward. 


3. By the-feahoxſe Dryevn means probably 
the hippopotamus. 
SE'AMAID. 8 Mermaid. S3. 
SEAMAN. /. IJ and man 
. 4; A ſailor; a navigator; 4 mariner. Dryden. 
* Merman 4 male, of the mermaid. . 
"Lacks. 
SEAMARK, „ dk ] Point or con- 
picuous place diſtinguiſhed at lea. Bacon. 


1 AMEW, . E and wad}: A fowl that 
trequents the Pope. 
SE'AMONSTER». /. . [ſea and. monfer,) 
Strange avimal of tha Mien. 
SEANVMPII. / [| /ea e 35358 Gad. 
deſs of the ſea. | Brow 
SE'AON ION. / An * . IN Ainſworth. 
SE'AOOSE. 


the lea or ſhore, Mortimer. 


SE'APIECE. map A icture re- 
| « 4860 b ty ing 221 ; Addiſer. 


'APOOL. V Ci and prot. ] A late e. 


Water. 


SE'APORT. . a and port.] A barbovr../ 


SE' ARISQUE. /. Ln and Made Hazard at 
ſea 8 Arbuthrot. 
SE'AROCK ET. A plant. Miller. 
SE'AROOM, JL and rm. 2 
ſpacious main. Bacon. 


SE'AROVER. / C and rove.] A pirate, 
SE' FASERPENT. Uta and ſerpent.) Aa- 
ren 1 an adder. 


8 it 71 


2 
. 
- 


2 To SEAM: v. 


—_ 


4 65 ad e.] Ide mud in 


SEA 


SEASE'RV ICE. | fea and fervice.] — 4 
SEASHARK. TA! ſea and ſhark.) A W 4) 


SE'ASHELL.: / Le and fell} Shells found 


on the ſhore. Mortimer. 
SE'ASHORE. / ¶ ra and bore, ] _—_ coaſt of 
the ſea. Dryden. 
SE'ASICK. a. {ea and fich.] Sick, as new 
veyagers on the ſea. | K nolles. 
SE'ASIDE. / [ fea and d..]! The edge of 
the ſea. Pope. 
SEASU"RGEON, þ. { fea and ſurgeon. A chi- 
rurgeon employed on ſhipboard. ifeman. 
SEASURRO'UNDED. a. Lueg! 
Encircled by the ſea. + | Pope. 
SEATERM. {| fea and term.] Word of art 
uſed by the ſeamen. _ Pope 
SEAWA TER /. [Ce and water.] The fe 


water of the ſea. | Wiſeman, 
SEAL. KU [ phora ; jeol, * W feet, 
Daniſh.] The ſeacalk. 
SEAL. V I rrzel, Saxon: ] | | 
1. A ſtamp engraved with a icular im- 


preſſion, fixed upon the wax that — 
letters, or affixed as 2 teſtimony. P 
2. The impreſſion made in wa. Knolles. 
3. Any act af confirmation; - Milton. 
To SEAL. v. a. | from che noun.] 
Sbak , 
rp akſp. 


1. To faſten with a feal. 
2. To confirm or atteſt by à ſeal. 
8. To coatirmz to ratify ; to ſettle. Sha. 


4. To ſhut ; to cloſe. Bacon. 

5. To make faſt. Milton. 

6. To-mark with a W Shakſpeare. 
To SEAL: v. . To fixa ſeal. Shakſpearet 
SE'ALER. / \ from ſea/. ] One that ſeals, * + 


Sale AX J | ſeal and war. Hard 
wax uſed 10 ſeal lettetg. i Boyle." 
SEAM. / Cream, Saxon ;. zoom, Dutch. 

1. The Future where the two edges of cloth 
are ſewed together. ' » Addiſon. 
2. The juacture of planks in ap Dyyden: 

3. A cicatrix; a ſcar.” 8 
4. A meaſure ; à veſſel/in which things are 
held ; eight buſhels of worn. : Ainſworth. 
. 5. San of Ga. A "quantivy of ylaſs 
weighing 120 pounds. 
5. Tailow; ;/greale' hog's rd 1 e 
ſrom che noun. 12 
er by ſuture, or ocheiwife. 
to ſcar with a Jong cicattix. 


SAML ESS. . en — Having uo ſeam. 

SE'AMRENT. / [/cam and rent,] A ſepa- 

ration of any thing where it is joined 3 a 
ch of the ſtitches. 


1. To joig/ 
+2. To mark; 


2 SE'AMSTRESS. FL (eamhertRe, Ss A 


woman whoſe trade is to ſew. *  Cleaweland. 
SEAMY-.'s. 2 . in a ſeam ; 
4 ib | Shab/peare. 
SEAN, / rexue, Saxon. &o nity © foie." 
SEAR. 4. — noa, to wo. 044K 
225 — — T 22 
S EAR. . . o 
to cautetize. ben. Wie — 


8 EA 


To SEARCE, v. a. { /afer, French. To fit. * 
nely. Boyle. 
SEAR 11 A ſieve; a bolter. | 
SEA'RCER. }. [from /earce.] He who ſearces. 
To SEARCH. v. a. | chercher, French. 
1. To etamine ; to try; 'to explore 3 z to 
look through. Milton. 
2. Tonnquite; to ſeek ſor. Milton, 
3. To probe as a chirurgeon. Shatlſpeare. 
4. To Snaken out. To find by feeklag. 


Watts. 
n SEAKCH v. x. 
1 Ne for ſomething, 


Shak care. 
2. To make N Milton. 
3. To ſeek ; to tr Lecke, 


SEARCH. /. [from the whore 


1. Inqui looking into every ſuf 
place. te, . ou 


2. Examination, X *- Locke. 

1 Inquiry; act of ſeeking. Addiſon. 

veſt ; purſuit. Di den. 
SE'AR HER. from ſcareb. 


I. . 125 Addiſon. 
2. Seeker ; inquirer. Frior. 
3. Officer in London appointed to examine 
the bodies of the dead, and report the cauſe 


of death. Graunt. 
SE'ARCLOTH. /. [repclad, Saxon. A 
Mortimer. 


laſter ; a large plaſter. 
SE 'ASON./. [ /aifon, French. 
1. One of the four parts of the year, ſpring, 
" ſummer, autumn, winter. Add 
2. A time, as diſtinguiſhed from others. $5. 
3. A fit time; an opportune concurtence. 


Philips. 

4 A time ad ver 2 Jong. Shakſptare. 
4 | Bo the verb. J That which gives a high 
hbalſpeare. 


To SEASON. V.'a. [afſeiſorner, French. 
1. To mix with food any thing chat gives a 
high reliſh. Brown. 

© 2. To give a reliſh to. Tillotſon. 
3. To qualify by admixture of another in- 
gredicnt. * 
4. To imbue:; to tinge or taint. „or. 

5. To fit for * ule by time or bai; to 
mature. . Addiſon. 

To SE'ASON. v. . To become mature; to 
grow. fit for any purpoſe. | Maxon. 

SE'ASONABLE. a. [ /aiſon, French. ] Oppor- 


tune z happening or done at a proper time; 


3 per as to time. Fort. 


'ASONABLENESS. / [ from ſeaſanab/e.] 


Opportuneneſs of time ; propriety with re- 

gard to time. Aden. 

SE'ASONABLY. ad. [from /eaſonable. ] Pro- 

rly, with reſpect to ume. prat. 

SE'ASONER. /. {from to ſeaſon. } He who 
| ſeaſons or gives a reliſh to any thing. 


SEASONING. / [from feaſen.] That which 


1s added to any 


SEAT: J. [ /ett, old German.) 
1. A chair, bench, or any thing on which 
one may fit, | Dryden, 


to give it 4 reliſh, 


Arbuthnot. 


8 EC 


2. Chait of Rate 3 throne ; poſt arb 
ty; tribunal. Hakewill. 
- 3+ Manſion 3 reſidence z en 22 85 


4. Situation; fite. a | 
To SEAT. v. a. [from the noun.]_ | 
1. To place on ſeats; to tauſe to fit dn. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. To place in a poſt of authority, or place 


_ of diſtinction. Mit . 
3. To fix in any particular place or fit 


tion; to fet(l:. Ralel A 
4. To fix ; to place firm, | Tilton. 
SE' AWARD. ad. DU and peand, 4 

Toward the ſea. Pope. 


SE' CANT. V /ecans, Latin ; ſecante, French. ] 
In geometry, the right line drawn from the 
centre of a circle, cuttingand meeting with 
another line, called the tangent, without its 

To SECE'DE. v. . [ ſecede, Latin.] To 


© withdraw from EM ig ig any 5 2 
SECE' 2 [from ſec £.)Onz who diſcs< 
_ his difapprobat ol of any proceedings 


withdrawing himſelf. 

To ek, RN. v. a. [ ecerne, Lat. 17 ſepa- 
rate finer from groſſer matter . to make the 
ſeparation af ſubſtances in the body. Bacon. 

SECE'SSION. / | ſeeefſie, Latin. ] 

1. The act of departing. Brown. 
2. The act of withdrawing from councils or 
actions. 

SE'CLE. / [ /eculum, Latin. JA . 1 
in uſe. 

To SECLU'DE-». a. ¶ /ecludo, Lat.] Toconfine 
from; to ſhut up apart ; to exclude. - 

SECOND. a, eee 1 Fr. ſecandus, Lat. 

1. The next in order to the firſt; the or- 
dinal of two. Ir yden. 
2. Next in value or dignity ; inferiour.. Add. 
E'COND- HAND, / Poſſeſſion received from 
the firſt poſſeſſor. 


SECOND-HAND. @. Not original ; ; not 1 


01. 


* 
At SECOND-HAND. 4d. In imitation ; in 


the ſecond place ot order ; by tranſmiſſion 3 

not primarily ; not originally. Swift. 
SECOND. V [ ſecond, French; from' the ad. 

jective.] 

1. One who accompanies another in a duel, 


to direct or defend him. Drayton, 
2. One who ſupports ot maintains ; a ſup- 
porter 3 a maintainer. Holten. 


3. AStcosd Minute, the ſecond diviſion 
of an hour by fixty z the fixtieth part of 4 
minute. Wilkins. 

27 SECOND. v. 4. Daun French 1 
cundo, Latin. 

1. To lupport ; to forward ; to "affift | to 
* in alter the act as a maintaider.” Sw. 
2. To follow in the next place. Raleigh... 

SECOND Sight. /. The power of ſeeing 
- _-_ future, or things kant: ſuppoſed 
Inherent in lome of the Scottiſh ay: 


a SE CON D ſgbted a. eee, 2 


ing the ſecond fight. 
3A 2 


——— “'1“inn n 


— —— — ä———— cv - — 


DES SEC 
ee 4 


degree ; in De cond oder ſecond 2480 "ind 


maril 
ONDARINESS. J J. {from ſecondary. J 

"The Rate of being ſecondary. 

src DARY. 4. { /ccundarivs, Latin] 

. Notprimary ; not of the firſt intention. 


Bacon. 


1 Succeeding to the firſt ; ſubordinate 


ao 
Not © 
4 ot 9. 882 * 


3. A ſecon fever is that which arifes 
f after a — the diſchatge of ſome mor- 
/ bid matter, az after the declevfion of the 
mali \pox or meaſles, Quincy. 
SE'CO DARY. / [from the adjeftive.] A 
wn rock ; a dep 
SE'CONDLY. as. (from feernd.] In the * 
Tond place. Sri 
SE'COND-RATE. /. [ /econd and rate. } 
1. The ſecond order in diguity or 57 
ö Addi 
| 2: [T2 ſometimes uſed cen Of the 


© Tecand ord Aden. 
ene + [from feerct. | 
I. Privacy ; ſtate of being hi Shak. 
* Solitude ; retirement. South. 

f 3: Forbearance of diſcovery, Hecker. 
4 Fidelity to a fecret ; taciturnity inviolate ; 

_ cloſe filence. Re Shakſpeure. 
SE'CRET. a. | fecret, French ; fecretus, Lat.] 
1. Kept kidden ; nc* revealed; concealed. 
Deuteronomy. 8 

. Retired ; private ; unſeen. Milton, 
3. Faithful to a fecret intrufted. are. 
4 Private; affording privacy. Ilten. 
1 Occult ; not apparent. Men. 

Privy * z; obſcene. | 

SECRET. / [ /ecrer, French ; fecretnme, Lat. 


1. Something ſtudioully hidden. Shakſpeare. 
* A thing koows ; ſomething not ye1 diſ- 
ei vile 6s angie 
'S IVWacy ; ; or undi}- 
covered ffate. Milton. 
. Te 1 v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
rivate. acon. 
505 TARISHIP. / ae French; 
revetary.] The othce of a ſecreta 
2 Tak. J, 1 fecretarivs, low Latin. ] 
One intruſted with the management of bu- 
_ fineſs ; one who writes for another, Clavend. 
To SECRE'TE. v. 4. | /eeretws, 
1. To put aſide ; to hide. | 
* [ln the animal economy. I To fecern ; to 
-arate. 
SECRE'TION./. C from crete, Latin] 
1. That agency in the animal economy that 
© confiſts in ſeparating the various * 


© body. 
®. The fluid ſeereted. 
0 a. un Lada 
'Parted by animal ſecretion. Joyer. 
Skekkrisr. /. obey. A dealerin 


Berl.. 


> 


187 "= 


x . 


— 


Digby. | lickly 


SEC 
In SE'CRETLY, ad. [from Seevet.} | 
1. Privately ; privily ; not openly ; not pub- 
2. Latenly be a ntts be obriow; Tg. 


SE'  CREFXESS. I. [from ſceret.] 
& State of being hidden. | 
lity of keeping a ſecret, Donne. 
SE'CR TORY. «. {from ſecretus, Lat.] Per- 
forming the office of ſecretion, _ 

SECT. 5 [/efte, Fr. ſecba, Lat.] A body of 
men following ſome particular- maſter, or 
united in ſome ſettled tenets, dew. 
SE'CTARISM. /. [from /e.] Diſpoſition to 

1 ſets, in oppoſition to things eſta- 
K. Chari 
SK'CTARY. JJ ſeAtnire, French. ] 

1. One who divides from end, eftabliſh. 
ment, aud joins with thole diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome particular 3 Bacor. 
2, A tollower ; a pupil. Spenſer. 
SECTA'TOR. * r, Latin. ] A fol- 
lower z an imitator ; à diſciple, leigh, 
SECTION. / Cen, Fr, Hie, Lat. 

1 * act of cutting or dividing, 
art divided from the reſt. 
mall and diſtinct part of a . 


* n. tur, French. ] Ia geometry, 
an e made of wood 9 metah cry 
2 joint, and ſometimes a piece to turn out 
ts make a true ſquare, with lines of fines, 
N ſecants, equal parts, rhombs, po- 
n hours, latitudes. r 
ULAR, «.{ ſera/artt, Lat, Jeenber, Fr.] 
3. Not ſpiritual ; relating to affairs of the 
preſent world ; nog haty z worldly. Hooker. 
4. [In the church of Rome.] Not bound by 
_ monaſtick rules. Temple. 
3- Lene Fr.] Happeving or coming 
once in a * or century Addiſon. 
SECULA*RITY. / Tfrom ſealer] World- 
— a attention to things of the preſent 
rnet. 
To SE'CULARIZE. v. #. [feenlaviſer, Fr.] 
. To convert from AE enn. 
to common ule. 
2. To make worldly. 
SE'CULARLY. ad. Ideen — In a 
worldly manner. 
PRO J [from ſecular.) World- 
linefs 
SE'CUNDINE./. The membrane in which the 
embryo is wrapped; the afterbirth, Conviey,” 
SECURE. . 7s ig Latin, ] 
1. Free from tear ; exempt trom terrour ; 


tex. 


__ caly; aſſured. Milton. 

2 Eonlient; not diftruſtful. Dryden. 

5 Sure; not doubting. Atterbuvy. 

4- Careleſs ; wanting caution. dges. 

5. Free from danger; ſafe. 11%. 
To SECU'RE. ». a. {from the adjeRive.] 


. 2. To make certain; to put out of hazard ; 


to aſcertain. Dryden. 
. To protect ; to make ſafe, arts. 
3. To inſure, Wy 


Te SEDñU' CE. v. . 


SED 


SECU'RELY. ad. [from ſreurc , 
1. Without fear | dave Atterbury. 
2. Without danger ; ſafely. Dryden. 
SECUREMENT. / {from ſecare.] The cauſe 
of _ z protection ; defence. Grown. 
SECU'R of [ fecurites, Latin] 4 


1. Careleſneſs ; freedom from fear. Hayw. 
2, Vitious carleſneſs ; confidence j want of 
_ Vigilance. | Davies. 
3. Protection ; defence. Tillorſon, 


4. Any thing given as a pledge or caution z 


— ; —_— 
. z certainty. wife. 
SEDAN, f. A king of portable coach ; a 

chair. Arbuthmot, 


SEDA'TE. 4. [ ſedatus, Latin. ] Calm; quiet; 
ſill; un ; undiſturbed ; ſerene. Matte. 
SEDA'TELY. ad. [from ſedate.) Calmly ; 
without diſturbance. Locke. 
SEDA'TENESS.//. {from ſedate. ] Calmnets ; 
tranquillity; ſerenity; freedom from diſ- 
turbance. | Addiſon. 
SE'DENTARINESS. /. [from ſedentary. ] 
The ſtate of being ſedentary ; inaQtivity, 
SE'DENTARY. 4. { ſedenzaire, French ; e- 
dentavius, Latin. J _ 
1. Paſſed in fitting ſtill ; wanting motion or 
action. Arbuthuot. 
2. Torpid ; inactive ; ſluggiſh ; motionleſs. 
; | Milton. 
DGE. / Irc. Sazon.] A growth of nar- 
row flags; 2 narrew flag. Sandys. 
SE'DGY. a. From ſedge, } Overgrown wich 
narrow flags. batſpearr. 
SE DIMENT. / [ ſediment, Fr.] That which 
ſubſides or ſeiddes at the bottom. Woodward. 
SEDI'TION, V [ /editis, Lativ.] A tumult ; 
an inſurrection ; a pupular commotion ; an 
. Shakſpeare. 
SEDI'TIOUS. a. neut, mw actious 
with tumuit z turbulent. tarendon. 
SEDUTIOUSLY. ad. [ from fait] Tu- 
multuouſly ; with factious turbulence. | 
SEDI'TLOUSNESS / { {rom ſeditioxs.] Tur- 
bulence ; diſpoſition to falten. 
[ ſeduce, Lat.] To draw 
aſide from the right ; to tempt; tv corrupt ; 
do deprave ; to miſlead ; todeceive. Shak. 
SEDU'CEMENT./. {from /educe.] Practice 
of ſleduction ; art or meaus uſed in order to 
ſeduce. ; Tope. 
SEDU'CER. /. N One who draws 
aſide {rom the right; a tempter; a cor- 
rupter. Shakſpeare. 
SEDUCIBLE. 4. (from ſeduce.) Corruptible; 
capable of being drawn afide, Brown. 
SEDUCTION. / [ edu#rs, Lat.] The act of 
ſeducing ; the a& of drawing alide. Flax. 
SEDU'LITY. 1 Latin. ] Diligent 
alliduity ; la 
cation; intenſeneis of endeavour. Hout 
SE'DULOUS. a. [ſedu/xz, Lat.] Aſſiduous; in- 
duſtrious; laborious ; diligent; painful. Sto. 
SE'DU LOUSLY. ad; [from ſedu/ous.] Aſſidu- 
ouſly ; indyſtripuſly ʒ labonioully ; diligently ; 
painfully. ; : P 


toulnels ; induſtry ; appli” 


bilips. 


SEE 


SEDULOUSNESS. / [from gt A. 
duity 3; aſſiduouſneſs ; ind 2 diligence. 
SEE. /. [/eder, Ladn.] The ſeat of I 
power ; the diocels of a biſhop. bakſp. 
To SEE. v. 4. preterit [Jaw part. pail. /cen. 
Cron, Saxon „Dutch. | | 
1. To perceive by the eye. Locle. 
2. 2 22 z to find. . Milton. 
ER o diſcover ; to deſcry. | '. 
4- To converſe with. te. 
5. To attend ; to remark. Addiſon. 
To SEE. . 


2. To diſcern without — Tillotſon. 


3- Toinquire ; to diſtinguiſh. Shal/ſpeare. 
4. To be attentive. Shak dear. 
5. To ſcheme ; to contrive. SA ore. 


SEE. interje&ion. Lo ; look ; obſerve N 


ax. 

SEED. /. ſyæd, Saxon ; /aed, wary 
1. The organized particle produced by plants 
and animals, from which new. plants and 
animals are generated. Mere. 


2. Furſt principle ; original, Hooker. 
3+ Principle of {ary > 9 
4. Progeny ; offspring ; de ; 

Race z generation; birth, | and 


To SEED. v. n. [fromthe noun.] | 
1. To grow to perſe& maturity, To as toſbed 
the ſeed. i Swift 
2. To ſhed the ſeed. Mor timer. 

SE'EDCAKE. /. [ſeed and cate. ] A ſweet 
cake interiperſed with warm aromatick 
ſeeds. 7. 

SE'EDLIP, } JA veſſel in which the ſewer 

ST.EDLOP. | carries his ſezd. Ainſworth. 

SE'EDPEARL /. Lei and pearl. Small 
grains 0! pearl. Beyle. 

SE'EDPLOT. /. Cd and pet] The ground 
on Which plauts are ſowed to be afterward 
tranſplanted, Clarendon, 


SE*'EDTIME.F/. Vd and time.] The ſeaſon | 


ol ſowing. Atrerbury. 
SE'EDLING./. {from ed.] A young plant 
juſt riſen from the ſecd. velyn. 
SE'EDNESS. /: [trom ſeed.) Scedtime ; the 
time of ſowiug. Sbakſpeares 
SE'EDSMAN.F. ed and man. 
1, The ſower; he that ſcatters the ſeed. S5. 
2. One that ſells feeds. | 
SE'EDY. . { irom feed.) Abounding with 
feed. 7 | 


SEEING. / {from fe] Sicht; viſion. Shah. - 


SE'EING. ad. | trom ſee. | Since ʒ fit; 
SE'EING that. F it being 1o that, 
To SEEK. v. a. pret. I eng, part. pal, 
_ fought. Crecan, Saxon ; ſeechen, Dutch. 

1. Lo look for ; to learch lor. Clarendon. 


3. To go to find. Dryden. 
4. To purſue by machinations. - Shak. 
To SEEK. v. u. 

1. To make ſearch 3 to make inquiry. Add. 
2. To endeavour. Ilie n. 


3. To make purſuit, Deuteronomy. 


Minen. 


2. To ſolicit; to endeavour to gain. Milren, * 


— 
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SEG 

4. To apply to; to uſe ſolicitation, Deut. 
* To mrs aſter, Knolles. 
ToSEEK. ad. At a loſs ; without meaſures, 
Knowledge, or rience. Reſcom. 
SEE'KER, / [from rel.] One that ſeeks ; 
an inquirer. | Glanville. 
SEE'KSORROW. / [Vet and ſorrow. ] One 
© who contrives to give himſelf vexation. Sid. 
To SEEL. v. a. [ /celler, to ſeal, French. ] To 
cloſe the eyes. A term of falconry, the eyes 
of a wild or haggard hawk being for a time 


" theled. Bacon, 
To SEEL. v. x. [ryllan, Saxon.] To lean on 
one ſide. Raleigh. 


SEE'LY. 4. [from peel, lucky time, Saxon. ] 


1. Lucky; happy. Spenſer. 
2. Silly ; feoliſh ; fimplc. - . Tuffer. 
To SEEM. v. n. | ſembler, French. |] 


1. To appear; to make a ſhow; to have 
ſemblance. Dryden. 
2. To have the appearance of truth. Dr yd-x. 
- 3- In Shakſpeare, to be beautiful. | 

4. Ie Stu. There is an appearance 
though no reality. Blackmore. 

5. It is ſometimes a light affirmation; there 
_ ere, it ſeems, manywhe are not pleaſed. Atter. 
6. It appears to be. Brown. 
SEE'MER: / [from /eem. ] One that carries 
an appearance. f Shakſpeare. 
SEE MING. /. [from ſeem. ] 

1. Appearance ; ſhow; ſemblance. Shak. 
© 8. Fair appearance. Sbalſpcare. 
3. Opinion. ilton, 
SEE'MINGLY. ad. [ from ſeeming. } In ap- 

carance ; in ſhow ; in ſemblance. Claxv. 
SEE'MINGNESS../. { irom ſeeming. ] Plau- 
ſibility ; fair appearance. ' Dig6y. 
SEE'MLINESS. / ſtrom ſeemly.] Decency ; 
handſomeneſs ; comelinels ; grace; beauty. 
Camden. 

SEE'MLY. a. ligt, Daniſh. ] Decent ; 
" becoming ; proper; fit. Philips. 
SEE'MLY. 4d. ¶ trom the adjective. ] In a de- 
cent manner; in a proper manner. Pope. 
SEEN. a. [from ſee. | Skilled ; verſed. Dryacn, 
SEER. / \ trom /ee. 
1. One who lees. Addiſcn. 
2. A prophet ; one who foreſees future 
events. Por. 
SEE RWOOPD. / See Szarwoop. Dry 
wood. Dry du. 
SEE SAW. /. [from ſaw.] A reciprocatiug 
motion. Pope. 
To SEE SAW. v. x. [from ſaw.] To move 
with a reciprocating motien. Arbuthnor. 
To SEETH. v 4. preterit / ſod or ſeethed ; 
© part. pal. odden, | reodan, Saxon. | To boil; 
to decoct in hot liquor. Spenſer. 
To SEETH. v. 2. To be in a ſtate of ebulli- 
tion ; to be hot, ©.  Shakſpeare. 
SEE'THER. / [from ſeeth.] A boiler; a 
pot. Dryden. 
SE'GMENT. / [ /egment, Fr. /egmentum, 

Lat.] A figure contained between a chord 

and an arch of the circle, or ſo much of the 
circle as is cut off by that chord, Brown, 


SEL 


rene e Latin. ] Sluggiſhs 
neſs; ĩnacti oY 
To SE'GREGATE. v. 4. [ ſegrego, Latin.] 
To ſet apart ; to ſeparate from others. 
SEGREGA'TION. /. [from /egregate.] Sepa- 
8 


ration from others. bakſpeare, 
SEIGNEU'RIAL. a. (from /elgnior, Inveſted 


with 1 wers ; independant. Temple, 
SE'IGNIOR. V [from ſenior, Latin ſeigneur, 
© French.] A lord. The title of honour 


given by Italjaps. | 
SE'IGNIORY. / [/cigneurie, French; from 
5 A lordſhip ; a territory. Spenſer. 
SE'IGNORAGE. /. [ /eignenriage, Fr. trom 
feignior. ] Authority; acknowledgment of 
power. | Locke 
To SEI'GNORISE. v. a. [from ſcignior. 
To lord over. | Fairfax, 
SEINE. /. ſ[yezne, Saxon,] A net uſed in 


fiſhing, Carew, 
SEINER. / {from /eize.] A fiſher with nets. 
| Carew. 


To SEIZE, v. a. [ ſaifer, French.] 
1. To take hold of; to gripe ; to graſ 
ilton, 
2. To take poſſeſſion of by force, Milton. 
3. To take poſſeſſion of; to lay held-on ; to 
invade ſuddenly. b Po 


4. To take forcible poſſeſſion of by law. 

| Camden. 

5. To make poſleſſed. Addiſon, 

To SEIZE. v. . To fix the graſp or the power 

on any thing. 8 Shakſpeare, 
SE'IZIN, / | ſaifine, French.) 

1. [In law.] Se in ſact is when a corpo- 
ral poſſeſſion is taken: /ci/in in law, is 
when ſomething is done which the law ac- 
counteth a fen, as an inrolment. This is 
as much as a right te lands and tenements, 
though the owner be by wrong diſleized of 
them. Cowell. 
2. The act of taking poſſeſſion. D. of Piety. 


3. The things poſſeſſed. Hale. 
SEIZURE. / [trom ſeize. ] 
1. The act of ſeizing. 

2. The thing ſeized, Milton, 


3. The act of taking forcible poſſeſſion. Srv. 
4. Gripe ; poſleſſion. Dryden. 
. Catch. Waits. 
SE'LCOUTH. 8 rare, Saxon; and 
 eouth, known. ] Uncommon. Spenſer. 
SE'LDOM. ad. many Sax. ſe/den, Dutch.) 
| Rarely ; not often ; not frequently Soxth, 
SE'LDOMNESS. / [from ſeldom.] Uncom- 
monneſs; infrequency ; rareneſs; rarity. 
SE'LDSHOWN. a. [/e and ſbown,] Sel- 
dom exhibited to view. . Shakſpeare. 
To SELE'CT. v. a. | ſele&us, Lat.] To chooſe 
in preference to others rejected, Anlles. 
SELE'CT. a. Nicely choſen ; choice; culled 
out on account of ſuperiour excellence. Pricy. 
SELE'CTION. / [/e/e#tio, Lat.] The act of 
culling or chooſing ; choice. Brown. 
SELE'CTNESS.. /. [ from ſelect.] The ſtate 
of being ſelect. 


SELE'CTOR. /. [ from ſele#. He who ſoleQs, 


SEM 
SELENOGRA'PHICAL.? 2. [ ſelenogra- 
SELENOGRA'PHICK, 5 phigue, Freuch.] 

Beionging to ſetenography. 
SELENO*'GRAPHY. V/ (r and 72 

A deicription of the moon. roWnNn. 
SELF. pronown. p_-_ felver. [rylp, Ya, 

Saxon ; /elf,, ſelve, Dutch. 

1. Its primary figuification- ſeems to be that 

of an adjective : very i particular ; this above 

others. | | Dryden. 

2. It is united both to the perſonal pronouns, 

and to the neutral pronoun it, and 1s always 
added when they are uſed reciprocally ; as, 

dd mot ber, him, be hurt himfelt rhe 

pee ple biſt me, but [olap myſelf, Locke. 

3. Compounded with , a pronoun fub-. 

ſtantive, /elf' is in appearance an adjective: 
joined to wy, thy, our, your, pronoun ad- 

jectives, it feems a fubſtantive. 

4. It is much uſed in compoſition; as e 
love, evident, ſe{f-confiding. 
SE'LFHEAL: / 6rwnella, Latin. } A plant, 

the fame with /anicle. | 
SE'LFISH. 2 | trom e] Attentive only to 

one's own intereſt ; void of regard tor others. 

| Audiſun. 
SE'LFISHNESS. / [from {e/#þ&.] Attention 
to his own 1atereſt, without any regard to 
others; telf-love. Boyle. 
SE'LFISHLY. ad. [ from /e/Fþ.] With re- 
gard only to his own intereit ; without love 


of others. + 
SE'LFSAME. 3. [V and ſame.) Exattly 
the ume. | Milton. 
SE'LION. Y [LV, low Latin.] A ridge 
of jayd. Ainſworth. 
SELL. promuwn, ¶ for ſelf. ] Ben Jonſon. 
SELL. / ¶ /eite, French; ſella, Latin.] A 
faddic : oblolete. | 
To SELL. v. 4. {yyilan, Saxon. ] To give for 
a price 3 to vend. Swift. 
7; SELL. v.n. To have commerce or traffic k 
with one. Shakfſpeare. 
SE'LLANDER. / A dry ſcab in a horſe's 
hough or pattern. Ainſworth. 
SE'LLER. /, {from'ſe/l,} The perton that 
felis z vender. Sh ak/peare. 
SE'LVAGE. /. The edge of cloth where ir is 
cloſed by complicating the threads. Exodus. 
SELVES. The piural of /elf. 
SE'MBLABLE. as { femblable, Fr.] Like; 
reſembling. Shakypeare. 
SE'MBLABLY. ad. [from ſembladic. With 
refembiance. Shakſpeare. 
SF'MBLANCE. / | ſemblance, French! 
1. Likeneſs ; reſemblance ;/ fimilicude; re- 
prelentation. | Rogers. 
2. Appearance: ſhow z_ figure. 
SE'MBLANT. @. | ſemblant, Fr.] Like; re- 


ſembiingz huviog the appearance” of any - 


thing: little uſed. Prior. 
SE'MBLANT. / Show; figure; reſemblance ; 
repreſentation : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
SE'MBLATIVE. . [from /emb/antr.] Suita- 
ble ; accommodate; fit; reſembling. $524. 
To SEMBLE. v.x. | ſembler, French.) To 


Spenſer. | 


Fairfax.” 


SEM 


repreſent; to make a likeneſs. Prior. 
SEMI. /. [Latin,] A word which, uſed in 
compoſition, ſignifies half: as, ſemicircley 
half a circle. * 
SEMIA'NNULAR. a. [i and annulus, 3 
ring. | Half round. Grew; 
SE'MIBREF. /. [ ſemibreve, French.] A 


note in muſick relating to time. 


half round; part ot a cirele divided by the 


diameter. Swift. 
SEMICFRCLED. a. | ſemi and circular. ] 
SEMICI'RCULAR. Half round. Ada. 


SEMICO*'LON V (ei and v.] Halt a 
colon; z point made thus [z] to deute 2 
greater pavie than that of a comma. 


SEMIDIA'METER. 7. [ſemi and diameter. 


- Half the line which, drawn through the 
centre of a circle, divides it into two equal 
parts. More. 

SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY. /. | /emi and dia- 
phaneity } Half tranſparency ; imperfect 
tranſparency. * Boyle. 

SEMIDIA'PHANOUS. a. f fem? and dia- 
phanons. Halt tranſparent. Weodward, 

SEMIDO'UBLE. /. { ſemi and double.} In 
the Romith breviary, luch offices and feafts 
as are celebrated with lefs folemnity than 
the double ones. Bailey. 

SEMIFLUID. 2. [i and Suid.) Imper- 
ſectiy fluid. . | Arbuthnets 

SEMILU'NAR. a. [ /emilunaire, Fr. J 

SEMILU'NARY, : Retembling in form # 
half moon. Grew. 

SEMIME"TAL. T [Vi and metal. Half 
metal; impertect metal. Hill, 

SE'MINAL. a. | ſeminal, Fr. ſeminis, Lat. ] 
1. Belonging to feed. - | 
2. Contained in the feed ; radical. Swift, 


SEMINA'LITY. / [from ſemen, Latin,} 


1. The nature of feed. rown, 

2. The power of being produced. Brown. 
8 * Je | Seminaire, Fr. ſcinarium, 
attn. p N 

1. The ground where any thing is ſown to 
be atterward tran{planted x ſeedpiot. © Mort, 
2. The place or original ftock whence any 


thing is brought. Woodward. 
3. Seminal ſtate. Brown. 
4 Principle ; cauſality, Harvey. 


5. Freeding place; place of education, from 
which fchoiars are tranſplanted into life; 


Sqvift 
SEMINA'TION. dm Aenne, Latin. 
The a& of ſowing. | 
r — 


as [ ſemen and facis, 
SEMINFFICK. 


Latin. Produttive o 
feed. irn. 
SEMINIFICATION. / Propagation from 
the Iced or ſeminal parts. * e a.. 
SEMITOPA'COUS. a. [ {emi and open, Lat.] 
Halt dark Boyl., 
SEMIO'RDINATE. / {Inconick ſeftions. 
A line draws at right angles to, and biſected 
by, the axis, and reaching from one fide of 
the ſection to angther, © © Hflarris 


Donne. 
SEMICURCLE. /. [| /emicireutus, Lat.] A 


— 


SEN 
SEMIPE'DAL. #. [ſend and Pedis, Lat.] 
SEMIPELL 2 [ pellucidus, 
P U „4. | ſemi and 
Lat.] Halt clear; imperiectiy traſparent. 
Woodward. 
SEMIPERSPI'CUOUS. a. { emi and perſpi- 
; 22 Lat. ] Haif tranſparent z 3 
clear. 
SEMIQUA'DRATE.? / (In * — 
SEMIQUA'RTILE. An aſpect of the 
when diftant from each other forty- 


„ or one fign and a half. Bailey. - 


[ln mufick.] A note 
quantity of — 
i 


3 'NTILE. / [In aſtronomy.) 2 
aſpect of up —＋ when at the. diſtance 
of thirty 3 trom one another. Bail. 

SEMISE'XTI . [In aftronomy.] An 
aſpect of the planets when they are diſtant 
from each other one twelfth part of a circle, 
or hin Bailry. 

SEMISPHE' RI CAL. a. [ſemi and ſpherical, ] 
Belonging to halt a f. ny Bailey. 

SEMISPHERO'IDAL. 1 
idal. | Formed "4 a half 

A. n and tertien.)] 
a tertian and 2 _ 

SE'MITONE. ＋ [ ſemitex, Fr.] 15 — 2 

r.] In muck, 
one of the degrees of conſcinuous intervals 
of concords. 

SEMIVO'WEL. /. [ ſemi and vowel.) A 
conſonant which makes an imperſect ſound, 
or does not demand a total occlufion of the 
mouth. Broome. 

SE'MPERVIVE, / A plant. Bacon. 

1 RNAL. 4. [ ſempiternus, Latin. ] 

1. Eternal in futurity; having beginning, 
but no end, ax Hale. 
2. In poetry it is uſed for eternal. 

SEMPITE'RNITY. /. 1 2 
Future duration without end Hale 

SE'MSTRESS. /. jeameyvpe, Saxon. ] A 

woman whoſe is to ſew 1 
who lives by her needle. 

SE'NARY. a. [ ſexarizs, Latin. Belonging 
to the number fix ; containing fix. 

SE'NATE. /. [ ſenatzs, Lat.] An aſſembly 
of counſellors; a body of men ſet apart 2 


— 4 


conſult ſor the publick Denham. 
SE'NATEHOUSE. / 1 ſenate and houſe.] 
Place of publick counci Shakſpeare 
SE'NATOR. . (ſenator, Latin.] A publick 
* counſellor. Granville. 
SENATOQ'RIAL. * — — — Latin. 
SENATO RIAN. ging to ſenators J 
befitting ſenators. 
To SEND. v. 4. part. paſſ. ſent. 


dan, Saxon; — Dutch.] 

1. To diſpatch from one place to another. 

; Dryden. Swift. 
2. To commiſſion by authority to go and 

7 7 from a diſtant place. — 

3 o grant as A t ent. 

4. To iuflict, as from a diſtance, Deuter. 


SEN 
5. Toemit; to immit ; to produce. 
L. To diffuſe; to propagate. 


= 
7. To let fly ; to caſt or ſhoot. 
To SEND. v. . 


1. To deliver ordiſpatch a meſſage. Clarex. 


2. To STN To — by meſſage to 

e Dryden. 

SENDER. /. rom ard] 2 that ſends. $5. 
vu E/ 2 e Lat.] The — 


of growing old ; Ar by time. 
SE'NESCHAL. 7 [ agg bal French. —— 
who had in great houſes the care of feaſts or 
* SE'VGREES —— lant. nat. Alf 
NGREEN. Ap in 
* + ILE. 4. 2 Latin. ] Belongi 515 
quent 22 old age. e. 
81 N nin 7 SJ [ſemi or, Latin. 
1. One older than another; one who, on 
account of longer time, has ſome . 


855 
2. An — 8 
SENIO' * —. [from /errior.] Eiger ; 
— 
1844. . [ ſema, Latin.] + ny 
kſpeare, 
SE'NNIGHT. {contraſted from ſever 
a — The og ſeven 3 and days; 


SE NO'CU LAR. 2. [ ſeni and ola, wa.) ] 


Having fix eyes. Derham. 
SEN $A'TION. 1 "ag mg Fr.] — 
tion by means of Roger:. 
SENSE. /. CI, French; ſen ws, Latiu.] 
1. Faculty or power by w external ob- 
jects are ived z the fight, touch, bear- 
ing, ſmell, taſte. Davies. 


2. Perception by the ſenſes ; ſenſation. Dry. 
3. — of intellect ; apprehenſion of 


mind. \ Milton. 
4- Senſibility; quickneſs or keenneſs of 
perception. Sbalſpeare. 


$ Underſtanding ; ſoundneſs of faculties ; 
rength of natural reaſon. Pope. 
6. Reaſon ; reaſonable meaning. Fe ah 

7. Opinion; notion; judgment. Roſcommon. 


8. Conſciouſneſs ; conviction. 1 Dryden. 
9. Moral perception. ' Eftrange. 
10. Meaning; im ro = 


SE'NSED. part. — dy the ſenſe. 

SE'NSEFUL. 2. {from one and og Kew 
ſonable ; —_——_ not ul 

SE'NSELESS. ben fee ] 
1. Wanting ſenſe; wanting life; void of all 
life or perception. Locke. 
2. Unfeeling ; wanting ſympathy. Rowe. 
3- Unreaſonable ; ſtupid ; doltiſh ; block- 
iſh. Clarendon. 


4. C to true judgment to 
<> wart ä 
5. Wanting ſenſibility ; wanting — woo 
or keenneſs of perception. eacham. 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconſcious. Soxrh. 
SE'NSELESSLY, ad. Ia a ſenſeleſs manner; 

ſtupidly ; unreaſonably. Loc te. 
sENBE ESSNESS. val Folly ; unreaſonable- 
neſs ; abſurdiey ;' ſtupidity, Grew. 


SEN 


SENSIBILITY. / Ct, French.) 
— Quicknels of ſenſation. 


kneſs of 


perception ; delicacy. Add. 
LE. @. [Cube, French. ] 


SE'NS 
1. Having the power of perceiving by the 
frata.. WL. 
2. Per by the ſenſcs. _— 
3. Perceived by the mind. Ti 
4. Perceiving by either mind or ſenſes ; 
| having perception by the mind or — 
D: _ 
Having moral perception; having 
— of being aflected by moral good or 
llect tal — — 
6. Haring uick intellect z being 
eaſily or um affected. — 
nvinced ; pet luaded. en. 
z. In low converſation it has ſometimes the 
ſenſe of reaſonable; judicious ; wiſe. Add. 
SE'NSIBLENESS. / (from jen ble.} 


1. Poſſibility to be perceived by the ſenſes. 
2. Actual pe 5 go pgs — — 


3. Quickneſs of perception; — ben 


4. Painful conſciouſneſs. Hammond. 
SE'NSIBLY. ad. {from Y 

1. Perceptibly to the ſenſes. =Arbuthnot. 

2. With perception of either mind or body, 


by im 9 1 
3. Externally ; by impreſſion 


4. With quick intellectual perception. 
5 uy low language. } Judicioully ; reaſon- 


SENSITIVE. @. [, French. ] Having 
ſenſe or ion, but not realon. Ham. 
SE'NSITI E | lant. /. { mimoſa, Latin.} A 

lant. Of this plant the humbie plants are a 
f pecies, which are fo called, becauſe, upon 
— touched, the pedicle of their ns 
falls downward ; but the icaves of the /e —— 
tive 5 are only contracted. 

SE'NSITIVELY. 2 — In — 

F Ow manner. 

SOCRIUM. 
SE'NSGRY. . [Latin] 

1. The part where the ſenſes tranſmit their 
RENE to the mind; the ſeat of ſenſe. 

2. Organ of ſenſation. Bentley, 

c 

SE'NSUAL. a. [ fenſuel, French.] 25 
1. Conſiſting in ſenſe ; depending on ſenſe; 
alleQing the ſenſes. Pope. 
2. Pleaäng us the ſenſes ; carnal ; not 1pi- 
ritual. Hooker. 
3. Devoted to ſenſe ; lewd ; luxurious. Mit. 

SENSUALIST. J. {from ſenſual.) A carnal 
perſon 3 one devoted to corporal _ 


South. 

SENSUA'LITY. from val, oted- 
neſs to the ſenſes . 0 —— I 

c ral — — 


Te SE'NSUALIZE. v. a. {from/enſual.] To 
fink to ſenſual pleaſures; to degrade the 


mind into ſubj wt the ſenſes. Pope. 
SE'NSUALLY. ad. {from ſenſua/.) lu a 
ſenſual manner 


SEP 

SE'NSUOUS. 2. {from ſen/e.] Tender; 

thetick ; full — 72 J uſe. Alle. 
SENT. The articip!e paſſive ot ſend. 
SE'NTENCE. /. | jentence, — 

1. Determination or decifion, 

civil or criminal. 

2. It is often ſpoken a 

tion pronounced by the judge; doom. Mie. 

3+ A maxim ; an axiom, coi, nee 


4 A ſhort paragraph; a period in wri 
Dank 


To SE'NTENCE. v. a. [ ſentencier, Freach. 
1. Topafs the laſt judgment on any one. 
2. To condemn ; to doom to puniſhment. 


Temple. 
— born from ſententious. —. 
rehenſion in a 

1 'NTIOUS. 4. [ ſemtenciewx, French. — 

1. Abounding with ſentences, axioms, 
maxim:;, ſhort and 

2. Compriſing ſentences. Crew. 

SENTENTIOUSLV. ad. In 5 


with ſtrik ine — 
SENTE'NT! OUSNESS.{. [from ee 
— 


Pithineſs of ſentence ; nn 
(commonly Altes ys . wy 


SE'NTERY. / 
One who is to w ich in a garriſon, or in the 
outlines of an army. Milton. 

_ TIENT. &s. [/entiens, Latin. ] Perceiv= 

2 z having 7 72 ption. Hate. 


IENT. /. ſtrom the 9 He 
that has 


SENTIMENT. / ＋. [ ſentiment, Ne =o 
1. Thought; notion ; opinion. 
2. The tenſe conſidered diſtinctly from the 
—_—_— or things; a ſtriking ſentence in a 


poſi tion. Dennis 
SENTINEL 6 ſentinelle; French ; from 
ſentio, Latin. ae a wanches"or keeps 
guard to prevent ſurp Davies, 

Hammond. SENTRY. 7 — — from ſentinel.] 
1. A watch; a ſentinel ; one who watches 
in a garriſon or army. Dryden. 
2. Guard; watch; che duty of a — 
Brown. 


SEPARABUI'LITY. /. /. [from ble. The 
quality of admitting diſunion or diſcerp- 


Norvis. 
SE'PARABLE. a. [ ſeparable, French ; fe- 
parabilis, Latin. I! 
1. Suſceptive of diſunion ; diſcerptible. Ars. 
2. Poſſible to be digjoined from — 
SE'PARABLENESS. /. [from ſeparadlc 
Capableneſs oi being — park, 
To SE'PARATE. v. «. — — fee 
parer, French. } 
1. To break; to divide into parts. 
2. To diſunite ; to disjoin. 
3. To ſever from the reſt. Boyle. 
4. To ſet apart; to ſegregate. Att. 
To withdraw. Genet. 
To SE'PARATE, v.#, To part ; to be diſ- 
united. Locke, 


Milton, 


<X/ 


SEPTE 


SE 


SEPARATE. . [from the verb.) 


1. Divided from the reſt ; parted from ano- 
ther. Burnet. 
2. Disjoined ; withdrawn. . Milton. 


8. Secret; ſecluded. - Dryden. 
4. Diſunited from the body 5 1 
from corporal nature. Locke 


SE'PARATELY. ad. Apart; — not in 


union 3 diſtinctly; particulariy. Dryden. 
SE PARATENESS. /. [from 7 The 
ſtate of being ſeparate. 


- SEPARA'TION. * 4 [ ſeparatio, Latin; fepa- 


ration, French 
. The act of ſeparating; disjonction. As. 
2. The ſtate of being ſeparate; difunion. 
Bacon. 
3. The chymical analyſis, or operation of 
diſuniting things mingled. Bacon. 
4. Divorce ; disjunction from a married 
ſtate. Shakſpeere. 
SE'FARATIST. 7 [ /eparatifte, French; 
from /eparate.] One who divides from the 
church; a ſchiſmatick ; a ſeceder. Suh. 
SEPARA'TOR. a [from ſeparate. One 

v 


who divides ; ider. 


SE' PARATORY. a. [from ſeparate. Uſed | 


in ſeparation. ; beyne. 


SE'PILIBLE. 2. [ ſepio, Latin. ] That may 


de buried. Bailey. 


SE'PIMENT. , ſepimentum, Lat.] A hedge ; 
- a fence. * Bailey 
SEPOSI'TION. / Sepono, Latin.] The act 
of ſetting apart; ſegregation. 
SEPT. ,. [ ſeptum, Latin.] A clan; a race; a 
family ; a generation. Davies. 
SEPTA'NGULAR. 4. | /ſeptem and angulur, 
Latin. 2 how corners or ſides. 
BER. /.[Latin.] The ninth month 
of the year; the _—_— trom March. 
SE'PTENARY. 
Conſiſting of — Matt.. 
SE'PTENARY. The number ſeven. Brown. 
SEPTENNIAL. a. | ſeptennis, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting ſeven years. 
2. Happening once in ſeven years. Huwe/. 


' SEPTE'NTRION. /. French; feptentris, 


Latin. The north. Shakſpeare. 
SEPTE'NTRION. a. [ mee 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL. Latin z ſeptentrio- 

nel, French. ] Northern. Philips, 


SEPTENTRIONA'LITY. Y [from ſeptor- 
trional.) Northerlincſs. 


SEPTE'N TRIONALLY. ad. [ from ſeptentri- 


ona. Toward the ns qa Brown. 
To SEPTE'NTRIONATE. v. . | from ſep- 
tentrio, Latin. ] To tend northerly. Brown. 


SE PTICAL. a. {enlate.] Having power to 


romote or produce putreſaction. Brown. 
SEPTILA'TERAL. a. [ ſeptem and laterir, 
Latin.] Having ſeven fides. Brown. 
SEPTUA'GENARY. 2. [| ſeptuagenarius, 
Lat. ] Conſiſting of ſeventy. Brown. 
SEPT AGE'SIMAL, a. Lagen, 
| Lat. Conſiſting of ſeventy. Brown” 
SE'PTUAGINT./}. [/eprnaginta, Lat.] The 
old Greek verſion of the Old Teftament, ſo 


 [ ſeptenarine, Latin.] 


SER 
called as being ſuppoſed the work of ſeventy. 
two interpreters. Burner. 
SE'PTUPLE. 2. [ /epruplex, Latin. Seven 
times as much. 
SEPU'LCHRAL. . — French ; 
epulehbralis, Latin.) Relating to burial ; 
relating to the grave; monumental. Donne. 
„ . 5 ery Fr. ſepulcbrum, 
Lat. ] A grave; 2 tomb. Dryden. 
To SE'PULCHRE. v.a. (from the nung To 
- bury; to entomb. rior, 
SE'PULTURE. £f 5 Fr. Nope, 
Lat.] Interment ;- burial. Dryden. 
SEQU&'C1OVS a. [ /equacis, Latin. 
ollowing'z attendaut. = 
2. Ductile; pliant. 
SEQUA'CITY. „ {from ſequax, — 
Ductility ; toughneſs. Bacon. 
* UEL. "a | ſequelle, Fr. ſeguela, Lat. 
oncluſion; ſucceeding part. South. 
2 Conſequence ; event. Milo. 
3. Conſequence inferred ; conſequentialneſs. 
Whitgift. 
__ ENCE. FJ. [ſrom ſequor, _— 
bakſpeare. 


rder of ſucceſſion; 

2. Series ; arrangement; method. con. 
SE'QUENT. a. [ /equens, Latin. ] | 
| — 


1. Following; fucceeding. 
2. Conſequential. 
SE'QUENT. /. Year the adjeRtve.] A fol- 
lower : not uſed Sha _ 
To SEQUE'STER. wv. a. [/equeftrer, French; 
ſequeſtro, low Latin. ] 
1. To ſeparate from others for the ſake of 
privacy. Milton. 
2. To put aſide ; to remove. Bacon. 
3. To withdraw ; to ſegregate. Hooker. 
4. To ſet aſide from the ule of the owner to 
that of others. 


5. To deprive of poſſeſſions. South. 
=_ UE'STRABLE. a. [from /equeſtrate. ] 
Subject to 1 095 
Capable of ſeparation. Boyle. 
To FIT E'STRATE. v. 4. To ſequeſter ; to 
leparate. ' Arbuthnot. 
SEQUESTRA'TION. 1. [ ſequeſtration, Fr. 5 
I. Separation; retirement. South. 
2. Diſunion; disjunction. Boyle. 


3. State of being ſet aſide. Shakſpeare. 
4+ Deprivation of the uſe and profits of a 
poſſetion. Swift. 
SEQU ESTRA'TOR. [from ſequeftrate.] One 
who takes from a man the protit of his poſ- 


ſeſſions. Taylor. 
SERA'GLIO. / A houſe of women kept for 

debauchery. Nerris. 
SE'RAPH, /. [.:xww] One of the orders of 

angels. Po 
SERA'PHICAL.? a. [ra „French 
SERA'PHICK. e 

1. Angelick ; angelical. Taylor. 


2. Pure; refined from _— Swift. 

SE'RAPHIM. // plural of ſerapb.] _ of 
one of the heavenly orders. Milton. 

SERE. a. [yeanian, Sax. to dry. J Dry; 
withered ; no longer green. | Milton. 


8E R 


SERENA'DE. / [ ſerenade, Fr.] Muſick or 
ſongs with which ladies are entertained by 
a their lovers in the night. Cowley. 
© SERENA'DE. ©. a. [from the noun. ] To 
entertain with nocturnal muſick. Ster. 

SERE'NE. 4. | /erein, Fr. ſerenus, 

1. Calm; placid ; quiet. ope. 
2. Unruffled; undiſturbed; even of temper ; 
ſhowing a calm mind. | Milton. 

SE RENE. / [from the adjeQive.] A calm 
damp evening. Ben. Jonſon. 

7 SERE'NE. v. a. [ ſcrener, Fr. ſereno, Lat.] 
1. To calm; to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. Improper. Philips. 

SERE'NELY. ad. | from ſerexe. 
1. Calmly ; quietly. 

2. With unruffled temper ; coolly. 

SERE'NENESS. /. [from ſerene. ] Serenity. 

- SERE'NITUDE. / ¶ from ſerene. ] Calmneſs; 


Pope. 


coolneſs of mind: not in uſe. ton. 
SERE'NITY. /. [ /erenits, French.] 
1. Calmneſs; mild temperature. Bentley. 


2. Peace; quietneſs; not diſturbance. Temp. 
3. Evennels of temper; coolneſs of mind. 
Locke. 
SERGE. / [ ferge, French. ] A kind of wool- 
len cloth. 
SE'RGEANTT. / [ ergent, French. ] 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs is to execute 
the commands of magiſtrates. Act: 
2. A petty officer in the army. Shalſpeare. 
3. A lawyer of the higheſt rauk under a 
'—_ IS Bacon. 
+ It is a title given to ſome” of the king's 
a ervants ; as, ſergeant chirurgeon. 
SE'RGEANTRY. / Grand ſergeantry is that 
where one holdeth lands of the king by 
ſervice, which he ought to do in his own 
perſon unto him: as to bear the king's ban- 
ner or his ſpear; or to blow a horn, when 
he ſeeth his enemies invade the land ; or to 
find a man at arms to fight within the four 
ſeas, or elſe to do it himſelf. Petit ſerge- 
antry is where a man holdeth land of the 
king, to yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing 
toward his wars; as a ſword, dagger, bow, 
knife, ſpear, pair of gloves of mail; a pair 
of ſpurs, or ſuch like. Cowell. 
SE'RGEANTSHIP. /. [from ſergeant.] The 
office of a ſergeant. 
SE'RIES. /. [ feries, Latin. ] 
1. Sequence; order. Ward. 
2. Succeſſion ;- courſe. Pope. 
SE'RIOUS. a. [ ſerius, Latin.] 
1. Grave; ſolemn ; not volatile; not light 
olf behaviour. Young. 
2. Important; weighty ; not trifling. Sp. 
SE'RIOUSLY. ad. [ from ſer tows. ] Gravely ; 
ſolemaly ; in earneſt; without levity. South. 
SE'RIOUSNESS. / [from ſerious.) Gravity; 
ſolemnity ; earneſt attention. Atterbuty. 
SERMOCINA'TION. {| ſermocinatio, Lat.] 
ye act or practice of making ſpeeches. 
SERMOCINA'TOR. Je. | fermocinor, Lat.] 
A preacher ; a ſpeechmaker, House. 
SERMON. / [ren, French ; Arme, Lat.] 


Lacke. | 


Hale. 


SER 
A diſcourſe of inſtruction pronounced by a 
divine for the edification of the people. * 
To SE RMON. 2. a. [ ſermoner, French. ] 
1. Ta diſcourſe as in a ſermon. Spenſer. 
2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to 
leſſon. Shakſpeare. 
SE'RMOUNTAIN, or Si. /. | filex, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 
SERO'SITY. , Þ ferefits, French.] Thin or 
watery part of the blood. buthnot. 
SE'ROUS. 2. [ ſerefus, Latin. ] 
1. Thin; watery: 
2. Adapted to the ſerum. Ar buthnor. 
SERPENT. , [rent, Latin.] An animal 
that moves by undulation without legs. 
They are often venomous. They art divided 
into two Kiads ; the viper, which brings 
young; and the ſnake, thatlays eggs. Milton. 
SE'RPENTINE. a. [rent inn, Latin.] 
1. Reſembling a ſerpent. Sidney. 
2. Winding like a ſerpent ; anfractuous. 
; Sandys. 
SE'RPENTINE. / An herb. Ainſworth. 
SERPENTINE Store. J. There were three 
ſpecies of this ſtone, all of the marble kind. 
The ancients tell us, that it was a remedy 
againft the poiſon of ſerpents ; but is now 


— rejected. _ Hil. 
SERPENT Tongue. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 
SE'RPET. /. A baſket. Ainſworth. 


SERPI'GINOUS. 4. { from ſerpigo,. Latin. ] 


- Diſealed with a ſerpigo. Wiſeman. 
SERPPFGO. [Latin.] A kind of tetter. 
iſeman. 


To SERR. wv. a. [ ſerrer, Fr. ] To drive hard 
together; to crowd iato a little place: not 
uſed. Bacon. 

SE'RRATE. 4. 2 Lat. ] Formed 

SE'RRATED. with jags or indentures like 
the edge of a ſaw. Derhbam. 

SERRA'TION. / [ from ſerra, Latin. ] For- 
mation in the ſhape of a ſaw. 

SE'RRATURE. /. [from ferra, Latin. ] In- 
denture like teeth ot ſaws. Wiacdward. 

To SE'RRY. v. a. | ſerrer, Fr. ] To preſs cleſe; 
to drive hard together: not uſed. Milton. 

SE'RVANT. / [/ervant, French. ] 
1. One who attends another, and acts at his 
command. Milton. 
2. One in a ſtate of ſubjection. Shakſpeare. 
3. A word of civility uſed te ſuperiours or 
equals. a AK 

To SE'RVANT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


ſubject: not in uſe. Shatſpeares 


To SERVE, v. a. | ſervir, Fr. ſervio, n+: 
1. To work for. Genes. 
2. To attend at command. Milton. 
3. To obey, ſervilely or meanly. Denham. 


4. To ſupply with tood ceremoniouſly. Dry. 
5. To bring meat as a menial attendant. 

| Taylor. 
6. To be ſubſervient or ſubordinate to. Mil. 


7. To fupply with any thing. Exekiel. 
8. To obey in military acti 
Locke. 


9. To be ſufficient to. 


SER 


"re. To be of uſeto; to allift, | Taylor 
2. To help by good offices. Tate. 
- 12. To comply with. . - Hooker. 


13. To ſatisfy ; to content. , 
14 To fſtandinſtead of any thing to one. Pope. 
ß. ToSenveu bimſelf of To make uſe of. 
_ A mere galliciſm, Dryden. 
16. Torequite : as, be ſerved me wngrateſul/y. 
= [Ia divinity.) To worſhip the ſupreme 


| 7. ilten. 
18. To SRI & warrant, To ſeize an of- 
; 2 ou carry r 
19. 20 SERVE an office. o diſcharge any 
onerous and ck duty. Deir 
o SERVE. Hol wag 


1 
* 


1. To be a ſervant, or ſlave. Genefir 

2. To be in ſubjection. aiah. 
3- To attend ; to wait. Luke. 

4 To act in war. Knolles. 
To produce the end deſired. Sidney. 
To be ſufficient for a purpoſe. Dryden. 


| 4 To ſuit ; to be convenient. Dryden. 
3. To conduce; to be of uſe. Hebrews. 
To officiate or miniſter. 


RVICE. /.[ ſervice, Fr. 
1. Menial . low 


els done at the 

command of a maſter. * care. 
2. Attendance of a ſervant. Sba 28 
3. Place ; office of a fervant. emple. 


" & An done b of to a fu 
3 y way of duty 4 


| D 
F- Attendanceon any ſuperiour, mg 
4 


* 


Profeſſion of reſpect uttered or ſent. Shak. 

Obedience ; ſubmiſſion. Tillotſon. 

Act on the performance of which poſſeſ- 
ds. $ f 


fion depen Davies. 
9. Actual duty; office. Rogers. 
10. Employment; bulineſs. Swift, 
11. Military duty. Motten. 
12. A military achievement. Sbalſpeare. 


13. Purpoſe; uſe. Spelman. 
14. Uſeful office ; advantage conferred. Pope. 


I & Favour. Shakſpeare. 
16. Public office of devotion. er. 
17. Courſe; order of diſhes. Hakewill. 


213. A tree and fruit. [ ſor bus, Lat.] Peacham. 
SE'RVICEABLE. «. [ /erviſ/able, old Fr.] 
1. Active; diligent ; officious. Sidney. 
© 2. Uſeful ; beneficial. 
SE'RVICEABLENESS./. [ from ſerviceable.] 
1. Officiouſneſs ; activity. Sidney. 
2. Uſcfulneſs'; beneficialneſs. 
SE'RVILE. 2. { fervilis, Latin. ] . 
1. Slaviſh ; dependant ; mean. Milton 
2. Fawning ; cringing. Sidney. 
SERVILELY. ad. [from ſervile.) Meanly ; 
Swift. 


lav iſhly. 
/ [from f. 


SE'RVILENESS. 
SERVT'LITY. 
1. Slaviſhneſs ; involuntary obedience. 


Government of the Tongue. 


2. Meanneſs ; dependance ; baſeneſi. 
3. Submiſſion from ſear. _ Wet. 
wy — 1 the condition of a flave. Shak. 
SE'KVING. 
dlal ſervant, 


* 


| Chatſprare. 


. SESQUIA'LTERAL. 


ervitium, Latin.] 


Atterbury. | 


MAN. {| ſerve and man.] A me- 


SET 


. SERVITOR. / Culver, French] | 


1. Servant ; attendant. Davies, 
2. One of the loweſt order in the univerſity. 


Swift, 
SE'RVITUDE. / Þ /ervitzs, Latin. 
1. Slavery ; ſtate of a ſlave; ance. 
Sons. 
2. Servants collectively. 


Milton, 
woke oy { Latin. ] hs 
1. The thin and watery part tha rates 
from the reſt in any liquor, as in milk the 
whey from the cream. 
2. The part of the blood which in coagula. 
tion ſeparates from the grume. Arbuthnoee. 
SESQUIA'LTER. a. | ſeſquialter, Lat.] 
In geometry, is a 
ration, where one quantity or number con- 


. and half as much more, 

as Gand 9. 

SE'SQUIPEDAL. 4. | ſeſquipedalis, 

SESQUIPEDA'LIAN, Lb ontaining 
a ſoot and a half Arbuthnst. 


SE'SQUIPLICATE. 2. [Ia mathematicks.] 
| Is the proportion one quantity or number 
has to another, in the ratio of one and a half 
to one, Cheyne. 
SESQUITE'RTIAN. / [In mathematicks. | 
Having ſuch a ratio, as that one quantity or 
number contains another once and one third 
art more, as between 6 and 8. 

SESS. / [for aſſeſs, ceſs, or cenſe.] Rate; ceſz 
_ Charged; tax. Davies. 


SE'SSION. /. u, Trench ; elfe, Latin.) 
ebe 


1. The Brown. 
2. A ſtated aſſembly of magiſtrates or ſena- 
tors Milton. 


3- The ſpace for which an aſſembly fits, 
without intermiſſion or receſs. Sling. Heel. 
4 A meeting of juſtices : as, the ſeſſions of 


the peace. 
SE'STERCE. / /efertium, Lat.] Among the 

Romans, a ſum of about BI. 18. fd. half. 

penny ſterling. Addiſon. 
To SET. v. 4. preterit 1 /et ; part. pafſ. J am 

Ar. N Saxon ; /etten, Dutch.) 

1. To place; to put R 

COR. © 


to put. 

2. To put into any condition, flate, 

poſture. Hooker. 

3- To make motionleſs ; to fix 8 N 
arth, 


4. Tofix; to ſtate by fome rule. Addis. 


To regulate ; to adjuſt. Prior. 


4 To fit to muſick ; to adapt with notes. 
Denne. 


7. To plant, not ſow. Bacon. 
8. To interſperſe or variegate with any thing. 
ryder. 


ka a fractured or diſlocated 


te. Herbert. 
10. To fix the affeion ; to determine the 
hes. . Milton. 


11. To predetermine ; to ſettle. Hooker. 
12. To eſtabliſn; to appoint; 0 1 Bacer. 
13. To appoint to an office; to n to a 
poſt. # : E N * Addiſon. 


SET 


Te exhibit ; to diſplay. E acer. 

J + To-propoſe to — Tillotſon. 
18. To value; to eſtimate 3; to rate. Locke. 
17. To take at play. Prior. 


18. Tooffer awageratdicetoanother. Shak. . 


19. To fix Pare 2 
20. to diſtreſs; to . 
ITE ; Addiſon. 


11. To fix in an artificial manner, ſo as to 


produce a particular effect. Pſalms. 
22. To apply to ſomething, as a thing to be 
done. dem. 
23. To fix the eyes. Jeremiab. 
24. To offer for a price. Ecelus. 


25. To place in order; to frame. Tolles. 
2G. To ſtation; co place. Dryden. 
27. To oppoſe. Stalſpeare. 
28. To bring to a fine edge : as, to ſet a razor. 
29. To point out, without noiſe or dliturb- 
ance : 2%, 4 dog ſets birds. 

30. To SIT about. To apply to. Locke, 
31. To ST againff. To place in a ſtate of 


enmity or oppoſition, Duppa. 
12. 7 Sz 3 To oppoſe 3 to pl s in 
rhetorical oppoſition. 2555 
13. To ST apart. To neglect for a ſeafon, 
7; = Kneltes. 
Sr Io omit for the preſent. 

* 0 wo Tillotſon. 


35 To Sz 7 aſide, To reject. Woodward. 
36. To S T afide. To abrogate ; * 
on. 


7 Sr 2 To regard; toefteem. 1 — 


38. Te 82 7 To reject or omit for the 
preſent. , Bacon. 
29. To Sz 7 down. To explain, or relate in 

iting. Clarendon. 


40. To Sx Tt down. To regiſter or note in 
any book ; to put to writing, Shatſpegre. 
41. ToSzT down. To fix on a reſolve. 

f +. Knoles. 
42. To Sx r down. To fix; to eſtabliſh Hooker, 
43. To Sur forth. To publiſh ; to promul- 


te ; to make . - Shakſpeare, 

| 2 To Sr r. forth To raiſe ; to fend out 
on expeditions, Knolles. 
45 75 8 7 fertb. To diſplay ; to explain; 
to repreſent. Dryden. 
46. 7 87 r. forth. To arrange ; of 700 in 
Shakſpeare. 


order, Pe 
47. To St r forth. To ſhow; to exhibit. Br. 
48. To Sz 7 ſorwerd, To advance; to pro- 


mote. | - . 
49. To SzT in, To put in a way my in. 
er. 

go. Te 8E off. Todecorate z to recommend; 
to adorn; to embelliſh. Walker. 
1. To 8 r on or upon, To animate; to in- 
igate ; to incite. Clarendon. 
31. ToSx ronorupon. Toattack ; to ö 
r. 

51. To Sr ren. To em 
54. To Sz r on or uper. To fix the attention ; 
_ ts determine to any thing with ſettled and 
full refolution. f . 


4. To Sur our, To afligh 3 to de g. | 


as in a talk. $6. rule ' | 
SET. / [from the verb.] 


— 


SET 


| Loc 
$8. ToSar 7. adorn ; toembelliſh. 


Dryden. 

9. To SzT out. To raiſe; equip, Ale 
+ ToSnr out: To ſhow; to diſplay 3 to 
recommend. terbury. 
61. Ta SA r out, To ſhow ; to prove. Att. 


62. To Szr xp. To erect; to eſlabliſi newly... 


Altterbury. 
63. ToSzr up. To enable to commence a 
new buſineſs. P 


64. To Sx T wp. To build ;; to erect. Poe. 
65. Te 8 r wp. To raiſe; to exalt; to put 
66 7 5 To eftablith4 — 
270 Sr To 3 to int; 
to fix, 70 — 


67. To Sr. To place in view. Addiſon. 


68. To Sr «p. To place in repoſe; to fix ; 
8758 b T * 2 22 

7 Sfr up. To raiſe voice. Dry. 
70. To SUN T up. To advance; warping 
reception. araet. 
71. Te Sr N wp. Toraiſe to a ſufficient for- 


tune; to ſet up a trader. L' Efrange. 
To SET. v. . ; | . 
1. To fall below the horizon, us the ſun ut 
evening. "1+ 11 Brown. 
2. To be fixed hard, ere. 
. To be extiaguiſhed or darkened, as the 
un at night. 


4. To fit muſick to words, 


6. To begin a journey. Shalſpcare. 
7. To put one s ſelf into any ſtate 9 pores 
of removal. yden. 
8. To catch birds with a dog that ſets them. 
that is, lies down and points themout, Boyle. 
9. To plant, not ſow. an : rer 

10. It is commonly uſed ia converſation for 


At.  Shakfpeare. 


11. To apply one's ſelf. | Hammond. 
12. Te SET about. To fall to; to begin. Cala. 
13. To Ser in. To become ſettled in a par- 
ticular ſtate. 


Journey, or enterpriſe. 


18 Te Sr on. To make an attack. Shak. 
16. 


To SN on!. To have beginning. Brown. 


17. To Sr out. To begin a journey, 


18. To Sz 7 out. To begin the world. \Swif?. 


19. To Sr r to. To apply himſelf to. G. of T. 


20. ToSzr up. nn 


21. 7 81 wp. To begin a ſcheme of life. 


buthbuor. 


22. To SET wp. To profeſs publickly. Dryd. 
SET. e. hr, Hoo oe _ PITS 


2 
\ Rogers, 


laxz made in conſequence 


| 1. & number of things ſuited to each other; 
things conſidered as related to each aber. 


— 


- 


A 


1 Ki =. _ = 
2 8 
5. To become not fluid; to concrete. - Boyle. 


| ra, + Addifon, ' 
_ 14. To Sar an or upon. Tobeginamarch, 
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"OI | 4 1 | " 
*W thing not fown, but put in a ſtate of 
| —— ere into the Mount: Mortimer. 
© 3. The fall of the ſun, or other bodies of 

"Heaven, below the horizon. Shakſpeare. 
© 4 A wager at dice. Dryden. 

5. A game. Sat | 
SETA'CEOUS. a. [| feta, Latin. ] Briſtiy; Tet 

with ftrong hairs. | Derham. 
SE'TON. / | ten, French; from ſera, Lat.] 
Arten is made when the Kin is taken up 
ch a needle, and the wound kept open by 
a twiſt of filk or hair, that humours may 
vent themſelves. Farriers call this opera- 
tion in cxttle rowelling. Quincy. 
SETTE'E. / A large long ſeat with a back to it. 
SE'TTER. / [from et] | 

1. One who ſets. Addiſon. 

2. A dog who beats the field, and potnts the 

© bird for the ſportſmen. 

3. A man who performs the office of a ſet- 

-* ring dog, or finds out perſons to be plun- 

dered. | South. 
SE'TTERWORTH*/. An herb; a ſpecies of 
bellebore. | 

dog taught to find game, and point it out to 

the ſporiſman. 3 Addiſon. 
J fyetol, Saxon.) A ſeat; a bench; 
* fomething to fit on. | Exektel. 
To SE'TTLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To face in any certain ſtate after a time 


"of guctustion or diſturbance. Ezekiel. 
2 To fx in any way of lite. Dryden. 
3. To fix iti any prace. ilton. 
1 T6 eſtabliſh ; to confirm. Prior. 


F. To determine; to affirm ; to free from 

biguity. 6 Addiſen. 
6. To to make certain or unchangeable. 
oY WISE. SIRI. 2 


| Dryden. 
7. To fix; Ar ſ hs continitie doubttul 
on a opinion jon, or defultery and wavering in 
Conduct. R Swift. 
8. To make cloſe or compact. Mortimer. 
9. To Rx unalienably by legal fanftions. 
. „ 1 4-4 a Of + l Addiſon. 
10. To fix inſeparably. 0 = Boyle. 
11, To affect, ſo 2* that the dregs or impu- 
*xities fink to the bottom. Date. 
12. Te chmpoſe ;; to put into a ſtate of calm - 


S. neſs: Latin. 7 6 * Duppa. 
To SE'TFLE. vin. © | TRE en 
. To Tubfide ; to fink, to the bottam and 
17 ere. 00, 5 Sts. 
4. To toſe motion or fermentation 3 to de- 
Lobes at the bottom. Addiſon. 
3. To fix one's ſelf; to eſtabliſh a reſidence. 
527 | 0 ail RE ; & J  Arbuthnet. 
4. To chooſe a method of life ; to eſtabliſh 
a domeſtick ſtate. S e x of 
J. To become fixed ſo as not to change. 
£42 » 2 1 n 98 ' Bacon. 
6. To quit an irregular and deſultory for a 
methodical life. © 1 
To take any laſting ſtate, Burnet. 
8. To reſt ; to repoſe, © Pope 
9. WW grow calm, Shakſpeare, 


% Dog." / | /erting and dig.] A 


17 N 
10. To make ajointure for a wife. ©_Cdrth, 
11. To contract. Mortimer. 

SE'TTLEDNESS. / [from ſerrle.] The ſtate of 
being ſettled; confirmed fate. K. Charles. 
SE'TTLEMENT. / [from Jerrle.] ; 

1 act of ſettling ; the ſtate of being 

ettled. : 


2. The act of giving poſſeſſion by legal 
ſanQion. B. den. 
3. A jointure granted to a wife. wiſt, 
4. Subfidence ; dregs. Mortimer. 


5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeſtick 
and methodical lite. DC Eftrange. 
6. A colony ; a place where a colony is 
eſtabliſhed. 
SETWAI. / [waleriana.] An herb. 
SEVEN. a. [yeoons Saxon. ] Four and three; 
one more than tix. 
SE'VENFOLD. a. [ ſeven and fold.) Repeated 
ſeven times ; having ſeven doubles. . 
SE'VENFOLD. ad. Seven tithes. Gemwefis. 
SE'VENNIGHT. /. [ven and night. | 
1. Aweek; the time from one day of the 
; op to the next day of the ſame denomitia- 
dn preceding or following. Sidney. 
2. We uſe ſtill the word ſevennight or ſe'n- 
night in computing time : as, it happened on 
Monday was ſevennight, that is, on the Mon- 
47 befare la Manday it will be done on 
nday /evennight, chat is, on the Monday 
after next Monday. | 
SE'VENSCORE. a. Iven and ſcore.] Seven 
times twenty ; a hundred and forty. Bacon. 
SE'VENTEEN. . {yeofontyne, Saxon. ] Se- 
ven and ten. | i oa 
SE'VENTEENTH. s [peofortreoba, Saton.} 
The ſeventh after the tenth, _ 15 f 
SE'VENTH. . [responda, Saton. *** 
1. The ↄrdinal of ſeven; the firſt after the 
fixth, . 
2. Containing one part in ſeven. Svaiſp. 
SE'VENTHLY. ad. [from Jeventh.] In the 


" Teventh place.” g Bacon. 
SE'VENT TETH. a. from ſeventy. ] The tenth, 
© ſeven times repeated; the ordinal of ſeverity. 


SE'VENTY. 4. 
* 4 times ten. 1461 
s SE'VER. , | ſevrer, Fr. ſepara, Lat. 
I. To part by te trom 8281 Gratv. 
2. To divide; to part; to ſorce aſundet. SBak. 
3. To ſeparate ; to ſegregate;- to put in dit- 
erent orders of places. © Dryden. 


Chandreoponxiz, Saxo. 


8 


4. To ſeparate by chy mical operation. 
| 5 To divide by diſtinctions. " Bacon. 
6. To disjoin; te diſunite. Boyle. 


7. To keep diſtin ; to keep apart. SH. 
To SEVER. v. ts F part op 
1. To make a ſeparation ; to make a parti- 
tion. | King Charts. 
2. To ſuffer disjunQion, Shatſpeare. 
SE'VERAL. 6. [from Guer} 4 
1. Different; diſtin from one another. 
fa lH dts 
2. Divers; many. ” Addiſor. 
3. Particular ; fingle. Deen. 
4. Dittinct; apprepriate. Miller. 


* 


SEX 


SE'VERAL. / [from the eder) 1 
* 1: A ſtate of ſeparation, or partition. Jr. 
2. Each particular fingly taken. Hammond. 
3. Anyencloſed or ſeparate place. Flooter. 


4. Encloſed ground. Bacon. 
SE'VE RALLY. ad. [ from ſeveral. Diſtinetiy; 
rticularly ; ſeparately. — 


SE'VERALTY. / {from ſeveral.} State of 
ſeparation from the reſt, Wotton. 
SE'VERANCE. FL. f from ſever.] r ; 
partition. Carew, 
SEVE'RE. a. [ ſevere, Fr. ſeverns, Lat.] 
I. Sharp; apt to puniſh ; cenſorious ; apt to 
blame; hard; rigorous. Taylor. 


2. Rigid; auſtere; — harſh. ton. 


3. Cruel; inexoradle. -- Wiſdom. 
4 oo lated by-rigid rules ; ſtrict. Mi/ton. 
xempt' from all levity of appearanee ; 
Sade ſober ; ſedate. en, Do Water, 
6. Not lax ; not airy; ory" 8 
dical} rigidly exact. Mere. 
7. Painful ;. aſflictive. Milion. 
8. Cloſe; conciſe ; A. 1 
SEVE'RELY. ad. Ttrom rom /overe. ] 
t. Painfully ; afflictively,* : 
2: Ferociouſly ; horridly. Dean. 
3. Strictly; rigorouſly. . 
Nn RITY. / 1 Latin: } 
1. Cruel — 2 ſharpaefs of puniſh- 
Ha Ader ak: 
2. Hardneſs; power of dit a 
3. S$tritneſs ; rigid accutacy.. - Dryden. 
4 Rigour ; auſterity ; harſhneſs ; want of 
mildneſs ; want of indulgen ee. 
SEVOCA'TION. /. ¶ ſevoco, Latin.) The act 
of calling Aide. 1D 
To SEW. log. e.: ro follow. Spenſer. 
To SEW. v. u. fo, Latin. ] To join anything 
by the uſe of the needle. Keeles. 
To SEW. v. 4. To join by — drawn with 
ia needle. Ma#k. 
pry up. 1. encloſe i — any thing ſewed. 
r * $61 cute. 
To SEW. 9 To akin a read tor the Hh. 


ee. 
SE'WER. ' [ Meur, old French.] / | 
2 Au officer who ſerves up @ feaſt; 2 
2. from iu, "iffuer .) A paſſage foriwater 
to run through, now c to err. 
. Molar i» 30H br & Down 
— thaviehwe-acedle,: 1967} n 
3X. ere, French; — Ladin J- 
1. The pro erty by — any animal is 
male or female. | Miter. 
T- Womankind/ — emphaſis Dryd. 
SE'XAGENARY?Y 4. (fox agenatine, Cath. ] 
Aged fixty years. 
SEXAGE'SIMA."f. {Lat} wary er sen- 
SEX, 688 MAL. from 3 Lat. 
AGE'SIMAL. 2. 
Sixtieth; — [ren 4 
SEXA'NGLED. — 


1 — ſex ad angulur, 
SEXA'NGULAR: Laus Having fix cor - 


ners or angles ; hexagonal. Dryden. 
SEXA'NGULARLY. ad. (fro Megan 
Wich fix angles; hexzgonalljr. 


* 


SHA 
SEXE'NNIAL. a. ſex and ana, Lat.] Laff 


ing fix years; happening once in fix years. 


SE'XTAIN. /. [from ſextans, ſex, Latin I A 


ſtanza of ſix lines. 
SE'XTANT. / [| ſextant, French. ] The fixth 
part of a circle. 
SE*' — wb J A pint and a half. 
SE'XT ” 
pt — $ , The ſame. as facrifly. | 
SE'XTILE. a. [ti, Lat: Is ſuch a po- 
ſition or aſpect of two planets, when at fixty 
degrees diſtance or at the diſtance of two figns 
from one another. Milton. 
SE'XTON. / f corrupted trom Vote aeg 
under officer of the church, whole bu 
is to dig graves. Sr. 
SE'XTONSHIP. / [from fron F' The office 


of a ſexton. Sue. 
SE'XTUPLE. a. Cenflu, Latin ]Sixfold ; 
ſix ti mes told. Brown. 


To SHAB. v. . To mean tricks. | 
SHA'BBILY. ad. [ from Shabby. ] Manthe 
roachfullyy deſpicably : 
SHA'BBINESS. / 1 Aabeh. } Meannefs; 
trineſe. Addiſon. 
$ A'BBY. 2. Mean ; N * Su. 


 ToSHACKLE- = [racekleny Dutch. ] To 


chain; to fetter; to bind. n 
SHA'CK LES. / wanting the fingular: [yeacs) 
Saxon; ſebaccdles, ru Fetters; 3 

chains for priſoners” ©. 2 | 

SHAD. — clupea. } A Kind of üb * 

SHADE. Vene, Saxony ſchad, Dutch ] 
1. Phe cloud of putty 26008 by intercep- 
tion of the light. 12 7, > Milton. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcurity. Neem 

3 Cooluels made by arri ſun. 

- Mien. 
4 An . place, 1 uy groveor 
cloſe wood,. by which — light —— 

* Milz. 

80 — as Acad of ght or 

heat gz umbrage. * 

6. Protectio g ſhelter. 

7. The parts of 2 pure not « drightl co 

_ loured. Dryden 

8. A variation of coloury gradation of light 

: . k. 

9. The figure formed upon any ſurface tor- 
reſponding to W by wick the ate wb is 
intercepted ; the ſhaddw. { ope. 
10, The foul ſeparated from the” body x ſo 
called as ſuppoſed by the ancients to de Fer. 

ible to the ſight, den to the ieh. A 
ſaw 4 ghoſt ; manes. Dietel. 

Te HAD E. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To overfpread with opacity. Milton. 
2. To cover rom 2 heat; to over- 


-ſprhad.” Deyn. 
3. TO ſhelter ; to hide. Shakjpeare. 
4. To protect; to cover; to ſcreen." _ 
2 —_— with difterent gradations of 

ron, 
6. To paint in-obſcure colours. 

SHA'DINESS 2 — ſhady. ] The fat of 

beipg ſhady 5 rageouſneſy,  * 


— — —' b 
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SHA 
1. The — — 2157 — 
che light is intercepted. bakſpeare. 


4- Olin e. SEE 
F Dark = Peacbam. 
Any thing perceptible only to the fight ; 
a z a ſpirit, or ſhade. Shakſpeare. 
7. An imperſect and faint tation : 
7 85 to ſubfance. Raleigh. 
| a (age companion. Milton. 
ply le ri myſtical repreſentation. Ai/ror. 
roteQtion ; ſhelter; favour. P/alms. 


To SHA'DOW. v. 4. [from the noun. ] - 
1. To cover with opacity. - 
2. To cloud ; to darken. 
3- To make cool, or gently gloomy, A wok 
terception of the light or heat. - 
4- To conceal under cover; to hide; to 
. Kreen, Shakſpeare. 


8 To protect ; to ſereen from 2 " 
6. e —.— * 


12 T pain in ſectly. 25 il, 

o repreſent im — 
To — = _ Hooker. 
4 4. Cem. 

1. Full of ſhade ; gloomy. Fester. 

2. Not brightly luminous. Milton. 


J. Faintiy repreſentative ; v_ Milton. 
2 — 
Dark; © 

2 1 4. — 
1. Full of ſhade ; mildly gloom 
2. Secure from the glee of light, or 
neſc of heat. 

SHAFT. /. {yceapr, Saxon.] 


Milton. 


1. An arrow ; a miſſive weapon. Muller. 


25 U Dutch. ] A arrow, deat 2 


dicular pi 
3. Aay iat fraight; ** | 


SAG. / [yceaga, Saxon. ] 


1. lb beer hair. Grew. 
| ol hind of add. | 
SHAG. / er Carew. 


HA 
844887. 
1, Rugged; 
2. Rough ; rugged 
_ SHA'GREEN 


* [from ax. | 
er. 
of a kind 


hari, French: — The — 
imitation of it. 


To SHA'GREEN, v. a. — 
To irritate 3 to provoke. 
To SHALL. v. x. To walk ſidewiſe. A low 


To SHAKE, foot; url 
0 V. 4. preterit 
- Jhaken or ſhook. ¶ Tceacan, Sax. — 
1. To put into a vibrating motion ; to move 
with . eee backward and forward ; 


? Sbak 


em * 
; 1485 


o 


SHA 
3. To throw down by a violent motion. 
Tate. 
4. To throw away i to drive off. Shat/p. 
$3 weaken ; to put in danger. Atters. 
To drive from reſolution, to ſs ; to 
make afraid. Sha care. 
7. To 8HAxt bande. This phraſe, from the 
action uſed among friends at met — 
parting, —————— ‚ 


commonly to tate /eave of. 
$. To Snaxx off. To rid 15801 of, ta free 
from 3 to diveſt of. Stilling flees. 
To SHAKE. v. x. 
1. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 
g. To totter. Milton. 
1 to be unable 3 apa cn 
y ſtill. 


22 to be deprived 


1. er / [rem te — pk 


2. Impulſe ; moving > nobaben 
3. Vibratory motion. 

Motion given and received. Addiſox. 

SHAKER. / 2 Ts The perſon. or 


thing that ſh Pope. 
SHALE. /. [c yy tym A huſk ; — 
caſe of . lants . Shabſp 
SHALL. v. 4 © Trench, —— 
tenſes but Gall future, and ſbould — 
SHALLO'ON. /. A flight woollen ſtuff. Swi/?. 


SHA'LLOP, F [chaloupe, Fr.] A ſmall boat. 
[ 73 


- SHA'LLOW. . 


1. Not deep ; havingthe benen at no great 
diſtance from the ſurface or edge. Bacon. 
2. Not intellectually deep ; 


yy A ſhelf; a ſand; a flat; a 
ſhoal; a place where the watne la — 
Bentley. 
Won py —— | 
Fooliſh ; futile ; trifling ; empty 
SHA'LLOWLY, "_ (from fhatlow.] 
1. With no great depth. 


. — 


2. Simply; ſooliſhly. 7 Shakſpeare. 
SHA'LLO ESS. L { from ſhallow. 
1. Want of 


2. Want of thought ; want of underſtand- 
ing; futility ; fillineſs; emptineſs. Herbert. 
SHALM. . [German.] A kind 3 
s 

Sue. The ſecond perſon of fall. 
To SHAM. v. . {foommi, Welſh, to cheat. ] 
1. To trick 3 to cheat ; — fool by a fraud; 
to delude with falſe Prior. 


2. To obtrude by fraud er folly. L L' Eftr 1 
SHAM. 7 [from the verd. raud ; trick; 


deluſion ; ; impoſture. Locke. 
SHAM, — Falle ; counterfeit ; 5 
Th 


1 The place _ butchers kill 
or ſell their meat; a butchery. Shak 1 . 
SHA'MBLING, 3. Moving « 
irregularly. 


SHA 
SHAME. /. [yceam, Sax. ſebaemte, Dutch. 
1. The n felt when 


when reputation is ſup» 
to be loſt. _ 


2. The cauſe or reaſon of ſhame ; dif! 
ignominy. — 
3. Reproach; infliction ; ſhame. Zcclus. 
To "SHAME. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make aſhamed; 8 
2. To diſgrace. Spenſer. 
To SHAME. v. . To be aſhamed. Rae * 
SHA'ME FACED. 4. [ ſhame and face. 
deſt ; baſh ſul ʒ eaſily put out of — 
Addiſon. 
SHAMEFA'CEDLY, ad. [from bamefaced. ] 
Modeſtly ; baſhfully. 
SHAMEFA'CEDNESS./ [from Gamefeced] 
Modeſty ; baſhſulneſs ; timidity . 
SHA'MEFUL. . [ ame and full. 
1. Diſgraceful ; ignominious ; infamous ; 
reproachful. Milton. 
2. Full of indignity or indecency ; raiſing 
ſhame in another. Spenſer. 
SHA'MEFULLY. ad. 
I. . 


roachfull 
2. With indiguity ; with indecency ; fo as 
ought to cauſe ſhame. Spenſer. 
SHA'MELESS. a. [from me. Waating 


ſhame ; wanting modeſty ; im $ — 
leſs; immodeſt ; audacious. South. 
SHA'MELESSLY. ad. | mpudently ; audaci- 
ouſly ; without ſhame. Hale. 
SHA'MELESSNESS.F. { from a e.] Im- 
ence ; want of ſhame; immodeſty. 
ail 'MMER. /. [from . A cheat; an 
or. 
SHA'MOIS. f [chaweir, French. ] SeeCna- 
MO1s. A kind of wild goat. Shakſpeare. 
SHAM ROCK. J The Iriih name for three- 
leaved graſs. Spenſer. 
SHANK: /. [yceanca, Sax. ſchenche/, Dut.] 
1. The middle joint of the leg ; that part 
which reaches from the ankle to the knee. 
2. The bone ot the leg. Shak/peare. 
3. The long part of any joftrument. AMoxer. 
SHA'NKED. . [from n.] Having « 
ſhank. 
SHA'NKER. / [chancre, French. A vene- 
real excreſcence. 
To SHAPE. v. 4. preterit /baped ; part. pall. 
SE J [ycyppan, Saxon; 8 
* teh 
4.4 form ; to mould with reſpect to ex- 
ternal dimenſions. Harvey. 
2. To mould ; to caſt; to regulate; to ad- 


juſt. Prior. 
3. To image; to conceive. Shakſpeare, 
4. To make; to create. Haim. 


SHAPE. , {from the verb.] 
1. Form ; external appearance. Shakſprare. 


2. Makeof the trunk of the body. Addiſen. 
3. Being, as moulded into form. Milton. 
4. Idea; pattera. Milton. 
SHA'PELBSS. @. [from hape.] Wanting re- 


1. of form; wanting ſymmetry ot di- 


Donne, 


 __$8SHA 
— — 7 /- [from ſhapely: Beauty 
SHA'P LY. 24 Tram e symmetrical ß 


well ſormed. 
SHA PE SMITH. / Ce og oy ory 
whoundertakes to improve the form. Garth, 
ann . —— — 
.A fragment of an earthen v Shak, 
— {chard 14 plant. Dryden 
3. It ems in Spenſer to ſignify a frich or 
ery Fairy Queen. 
A ſort of fiſh. 
sta BORN. a. Gard and born. Born or 
— oduced among broken ſtones or pots. Shak. 
SHA'RDED, a, {from rd.] lobabiting 
ſhards. Shakſpeare. 
To SHARE. v. x.[xceanan, c han, Saxon. 
1. To divide ; to part among many. Swift. 
2. To partake wich others. Spenſer. 
3- To cut; to ſeparate z to ſheer. den. 
To SHARE. v. x. To have part; to have a 
dividend. Dryden. 
SHARE. /. from the verb.] 
1. Part ; allotment ; dividend. Temple. 
2. A part of the whole. Brown. | 
3. [x<ean, Saxon. ] The blade of the plow 
I cuts the ground. Dr _ 


SHA' REBONE. J. | ſhare and bone.] 
pubis ; the bone za the tau BE 
the limbs. Derham. 
SHA'RER. /. [from bare. ] 
1. One who divides, or apportions to others ; 
2 1 
2. A partaker; one W participates 
thing with | 4 


SHARK. / [canis charcharias, Lat ] 
1. A voracious ſea fiſh er. 
7 is hie 
pockets by fly tricks. South. 
3- Trick ; fraud; petty rapine. South. 
To SHARK. v. «. To pick up mW orflily. 


kſpeave. 

1. To play the petty i 'Eftrange. 
2. To play th z to trick. South. 
SHARP. 4. [ xceapp, Saxon; /cher pe, Dutch. ] 
1. Keen; piercing; having a Keen edge ; 
having an acute point; not blunt. Aoxon. 
2. Terminating in a point or edge ; not ob- 


tuſe. Mere. 
3. Acute of mind; witty ; ingenious; in- 
ventive. Sidney. 


4- Quick, as of fight or hearing. Davies. 
$5. Sour without aftringeacy ; Jour, but not 
auttere ; acid. den. 
6. Shcill ; piercing the ear with a quick 
noiſe ; not Hat. Bacen. 

7. Severe; harſh ; biting ; ; farcaſtick. Soxrh. 
8. Severe 3 quick to puniſh ; * 7a ſevere. - 


ly rigid. r 


9. Eager; hungry ; keeu upon a q 


10. Painful; afictive. Tilos. 
11. Fierce ; deut; fiery. Drygen. 
12. Attentive; ; vigilaut. r. 


23. Acrid z bitings riachiax; P =? 
the cold. 8 (e. * 2 
; . 


SHA 
4. Subtle ; nice ; 


ts. [Among workmen. Moxon. 
on maciated ; lean. Mito. 
SHARP. / {from the adjective.) | 
-I. A ſharpor acute found. Shakſpeave. 
2. A pointed weapon ; ſmall ſword : rapier. 
Ts SHARP. v. 4. from the noun ] To make 
keen. | Ben Fonſon. 
7 SHARP. . x. To play thieviſh tricks. 
: | n e  L'Eftrange. 
Te SHA*RPEN. v. a. [from ſharp. ] 
1. To make keen; to edge; to point. Add. 
2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 


g , — 
3. To make quicker of ſenſe. ilton. 
4. To make eager or hungry. Tillotſon. 
.5- To make fierce or angry. , 
.6. To make biting, ſarcaſtick, or ſevere. 


Vt, Smith. 
7. To make Icſs flat; more piercing to the 
cars. N con. 


> Ts make ſour, 
A'RPER. / [from ſharp.] A tricking ſel- 
low; a petty thief ; a tl Pope. 
 SHA*RPLY. ad. [from ſharp.) 

44 With keenneſs; with good edge or point. 


2. Severely; rigorouſly ; roughly. Spenſer. 


3. Keenly: acutely; vigorouſly. Ben Fon/. 
4. Aﬀi@tively; painfully. F Ha . 
g * Y 9 
. Fo yu = | Bacon, 
6. Judiciouſly ; acutely; wittily. 
—— . trom. bar p.] 


1. Keenneſs of edge or point. 


2. Not obtuſeneſs. — : 


3. Sournels without auſtereneſs. Watts. 
4. Severity of language; fatirical ſarcaſm. 
«7 | Sprat. 
9 Painfulneſs ; affliftiveneſs. South. 
. ImtelleCtual acuteneſs; ingenuity; wit. 


Addiſan. 
7. Quick neſs of ſenſes. Heoker. 
SHARP.SET. a. [ arp and et.] 
1. Hungry; ravenous. 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous. Sidney. 
SHARP.SIGHTED. 2 (arp and /ghr.] 
Having quick fight. Davies, Clarrndon. 
SHARP-VISAGED. a. [ harp and vifage. } 
Having a ſharp countenance. Hale. 
To SHATTER. v. a. | /eherteren, Dutch, | 
1. To break at once into many pieces ; to 
break ſoas to ſcatter the parts. Boyle. 
2. Todiflipate z to make incapable of cloſe 
and continued attention. Nor ris, 
To SHATTER. d. . To be broken, or to fall, 
— 5 force applies, into fragments. Bacon. 


SHA”TTER. /. {fromthe verb.] One part of 
. many” into which any thing is en at 

once. | Frost. 
SHA TTERBRAINED.? a. [from /harrer, 
SHA”'FTERPATED: 5 Gran, and pate. 


Inattentive; not conſiſtent. 

SHA TTERV. a. [ from fbarter.) Diſunited ; 
not compact; eattly falling into many parts; 
Toole of texture. Woodward. 

| _yF v. 4, pret. u, part. ſbhavedor 

der. [reapin, Sax. /chaeven, Dutch. 


Hard. 


L' Eftrange. 


SHE 

1. To pare off with a razor. | 

2, —* — _ to the ſurface. Milten. 

3. To kim by paſſing near, or light! 

touching. 24914 Milton, 

4. To cut in thin ſlices. Bacor. 
5. To ſtrip; to oppreſs by extortion ; to 
pillage. | 

SHA'VELING. /. [from fbave.} A man ſhav- 
ed 3 a frigr, or religious. Spenſer. 

SHA'VER. / {from ] 

1. A man that practiſes the art of ſhaving. 

2. A man cloſely attentive to his own inter- 
ett. N 1 bi 
3. A robber; a plunderer. Knoles, 

SHA'VING. / [trom ve .] A thin lice 
pared oft from any body. Mor timer. 

SHAW. / [ ycua, Saxon ; ſchawe, Dutch. J A 
thicket ; a ſmall wood. 

SHA*'WFOWL.F. [ aw and fowl. } An arti- 
ficial tow! made by fowlers on purpole to 
ſhoot at. 

SHAWM. / [from /ehwame, — A 
hautboy; a cornet. Pſalms. 

SHE, pronoun, In oblique caſes her, [, Go- 
thick ; yeo, Saxon ; /che, old Englith. ] 

1. The female pronoun demonſtrative ; the 
woman; the woman betore mentioned. Dex. 


2. It is ſometimes uſed for a woman abſo- 


lurely. - Shakſpeare. 
3. The female, not the male. Prior. 

SHEAEF. { ſheaves. plural; [yceap, Saxon; 
feboef,, Dutch. ] 


1, A bundle of ſtalks of corn bound together, 
that the ears may dry. Fairfax. 
2. Any bundle or collection held R 1 


7- SHEAL. v. a. To. ſhell.. Shelſpeare, 


To SHEAR. v. 4. pret. ſooretPbeared ; part. 


paſſ. born, [ rceahan, 'reypen, Sax. It is 
requently written Mer, but improperly. } 
1. To clip or cut by interception 
'two blades moving on a rivet. Bacon. 
2. To cut by Anterception. Grew. 
To SHEAR. v. ». [In navigation.] To make 
an indirect courſe. ; 
= _ ö J. [from the verb.] 
1. An inſtrument to cut; conſiſting of two 
blades moving on a pin. Shakſpeare. 
2. The denomination of the age of ſheep. 
Mortimer. 


p "SS... 
- 


* 


3. Any thing in the form of the blades of * 
* | | 


ars. 
4. Wings, in Spenſer. 

SHEARD, /. [peeand, Saxen. ] A fragment. 
Now commonly written hd. Iſaiah. 

SHE A*RER. /. { trom her.] One that clips 
with ſhears ; particularly one that fleeces 


ſheep. _ Rogers. 
SHEA*RMAN. /. [ear and w_ He that 

ſhears. 1 hakſpeare. 
SHEA'RWATER. /, A fowl. Ainſworth, 


SHEATH, / | ycæde, Sax. ] The caſe of any 
thing ; the ſcabbard of a weapon. Addiſon. 


To SHEATH. 
Te SHEATHE, ö Vo fs [from the nouh. ] 


S'HE „ 
1. To encloſe in a ſheath or ſcabbard ; to 


encloſe iu any caſe. . Boyle. - 
2. [In philolophy.] To obtund any acrid 
2 cles. Arbuthnot. 
3+ To fit with a ſheath. Shakſpeare. 
4. To defend the main body by an outward 
coveri Raleigh. 


SHEAT WI'NGED. a. L ſheath and wing. ] 
— hard caſes which are ſolded over the 


Brown, 
SHEA'THY, @. [from feath.] Forming a 
ſheath. Brown. 


SHE'CKLATON,F. Gilded leather. Sper/er, 
To SHED. v. @. [ycedan, Saxon. ] 
1. To effuſe ; to pour out; to ſpill. Davies. 
2. To ſcatter ; to let fall. Prior. 
To SHED. v. x. To let fall its parts. Mortim. 
SHED. / 
1. A light temporary covering. Sandys. 
2. In compoſition, effuſion; as, blood ed. 


SHE'DDER. / [from ed. A ſpiller ; one | 


whe-ſhbeds. Ezekiel. 
SHEEN. a. Bright; glittering ; ſhowy ; 
 SHEE'NY. 5 not ia uſe. ainfax. 
— I. 
lendour : not uſed. Mllten. 
uber, J. plural likewiſe beep, [ pceap, Sax. 
plural peep ; /chaep, Dutch. ] 
1. The animal that bears wool, remarkable 
for its uſefulgeſs and innocence. Lacke. 
2. A fooliſh filly fellow. - Ainſwerth. 
7. — v. a. ¶ Heep 2 } To 
. uſe theits. peare. 
SHEEP ITER. / [rom Brephie A And 
thief, 


SHEE'PCOT, [ beep and cot. J A lack — 
_  clolure fo 1505 1 Milton, 
SHEE'PF oo are, and fold.) The 7 
where ſheep are encloſed Prior. 
SH EE'PHOOK. L and book.] A hook 
fſuaſtened to a pole, by which ſhepherds lay 
dold on the legs of their ſheep, Dryden. 
SME E PIs H. a. [ from hecp. Baſbful; over- 
modeſt ; timoroully and meanly dithdent. 


| Locke. 
SHEE'PISHNESS. J. Baſhfulneſs ; mean and 
timorous diſfidence. 
SHEE'PMASTER. / {| beep and maſter. * A 
teeder of ſheep. * Bac 
SHEEP'S EYE./.[ Beep and eye.] A model 
diſfident look, ſuch as lovers -calit — their 
mittreiſes. dem. 


SHEEPSHEA'RING. / [ beep and © — N 


The time of ſheering ſheep ; the ſfeatt made 
when ſheep are ſhory. South. 
SHEEPWALKJ/ ep and u.] Paſture 
or ſheep. Milton. 
SHEER. @. [rey nh, Saxon. ] Pure; clear; un- 
mingled. Alter bury. 
SHEER. ad. [from the adjeQive.] Clean; 
quick ; at once. Ailton. 
To SHEER. v. a. See Suzan. Dryden. 
7o SHEER off. v. . To ſteal away; ts dip 
off clandeſtinely. 
SHEERS. /. Sce SMEARS. ; 
SHEET. / een, uon.) 


pens 
7 SHEET. eng - 


SHE'KEL. {a Te An ancients 
from the adjective.] Brightneſs ; | . 


Herbert. 


SHE 
1. A broad and large piece of linen; © "As. 
2. The linen of a bed. . Dryden. 


3- [echoten, Dutch.) Sheers in a ſhip are 
ropes bent to the clews of the fails, which 
ſerve in all the lower 1ails to hale or rougd off 
the clew of the fails ; but in toplails they 
draw the fail cloſe to the yard-arms. 
4. As much paper as is made in any one body. 
Newton. 


5: . A fingle complication or 9 


6. _—_ thing expanded, Dryden. 
7. Sheets, in the . is taken for a book. 
Water land. 
SHEET-ANCHOR. /. [ t and anchor.) la 
a ſhip, is the largett anchor; which, in 
ſtreſs of weather, js the mariners laſt refuge, 
when an extraordinary ſtitf gale of wind bap- 


1. To furniſh w 
2. To enſold in a ſheet. 
3. To cover as with a-ſheet. Shak/ 


: in 


2 
I 
coin equal to four Attick drams, in value 
about 28. 6d. ſterling. . Cowley. 
SHE'LDAPLE. /. A chaffinch. Fe 
SHE' — J. A bird chat preys 1 


SHELF. / rey lp. Saxon ; ſcelf; Dutch. 
| 2 Ap againſt a — pporter, ſo that 


— —— may be placed upon it. | Swift. 
2. A ſand bank in the ſea z a rock under 
ſhallow water. . | Boyle. 
3. The plural is analggically /befver'; Dry- 
den has ſhelfs, probably by negligence. 
SHE'LEFY. @. | from e.] Full of hidden 
rocks or banks 3 full ot 1 thallows. 


Dryden. 

SHELL. . Trey ll. real., Saxon ſebale, 
ſebelle, Dutch. ] f 
I. The hard covering of any thing; the ex- 
ternal cruſt. Lecte. 
2. The covering of a — or eruſtace · 


ous animal. n. 
3. The covering of the ſeeds — iquous 
plants. Arduthnot. 
4 The covering of kernels. Done. 
5. The covering of an egg. Sbalſpcare. 
6. The outer part of a houſe. Addiſon. 


7. It is uſed for a muſical inſtrument in poe- 


try. der. 
8. The ſuperficial part. 2 

Te SHELL. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To take 
out ot the thell ; to ſtrip of the ſhell. 


To bs + v. . 1 
Jo fall off as broken ſhells - #7 . 

— To caſt the ſhell. / 
SHE' LLDUCK. / Akind of wild duck; Mer. 
SHE'LLEFISH.y. | hell and .] Fiſh inveſt- 


ed with a hard covering ; either teſtaceous, 
as - or or . lobſters. 


SHE'LLY. a. {on ell. 1 
1. Abounding with —_— 
2. Coutilting of thells. + 

3B2 


Jae 
3 Juni. 


SHI 


SHE'LTER. / Creyld, a ſhield, Saxon, ] 
1. A cover trom any external injury 0 
a violence. Dr 


2. * l one that © 


Pſalms. 


—.— 3 protection; 


To SHE'LTER. wv. 8. [from the _ | 
1. To cover from external violence. Miltor. 
2. To defend; to protect; to ſuccour with 


refuge ; to harbour. Dryden. 
3. To betake to cover. Atterbury. 
4- Tocover from notice. Prior. 
1. To take ſhelter. Milton. 
2. To give ſhelter. Thomſon. 


 SHE'LTERLESS. 4. [from /be/ter. } Har- 

- © bourleſs; without home or refuge, Rowe. 

SHELVING. a. [from ſhelf.) Sloping z in- 

_ clining; having declivi Sbakſpeare. 

SHE'“LVV. [from f/f. _—y +. —＋ ; 
full of Noa, bakſpeare. 

2 SHEND. V. 4. and 

Lrcendan, Saxon ; ſc benden, Dutch. ] 

1. To ruin ; to ſpoil; to miſchief. Dryder. 

2. To diſgrace; to degrade; to blame; to 

__— 


. 1 z to cruſh. Spenſer. 
E'PHER J [yceap, ſheep, and bond, a 
. pceapahynd. ] 
ne who tends ſheep in the paſture. Sh. 
| 8 A ſwain ; a rural lover. 


Shakſpeare. - 


Ula PERU Ess. from epd. 

man that tends 8251 a rural laſs. 1. 

SHE! PHERDS Needle. /,. { ſcaudix, Latin.] 
Venus comb. An herb. 

SHE'PHERDS Purſe, or Pouch. Sc 52 

f 175 orice, Latin.] A common weed. 

SHE'PHERDS 22575 Teaſel. A plant. 

-SHE'PHERDDIGSH. a. [ from fbepherd. ]Re- - 
ſembling a ſhepherd ; ſuiting a ſhepherd ; 

- paſtoral ; ruſtick : not in uſe. Sidney. 

. SHE'RBET. /. r, Arabick. j The juice 


of lemons or oranges mixed with water and 


Denham. 


— paſſ. Men, 


Raleigh. 5 
3. One who tends the congregation ; 2 
Prier. 
A wo- - 


- ſcbelling, Dutch 


SH1 


'* armour held on the left arm to ward off 


blows. Shak 4. 
2. Defence ; * 


3. One that gives — or ſecurity- Dy. 
To SHIELD. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with a ſhield. 

2. Todefend ; to protect ; to ſecure. Smith, 

3. To keep off ; to defend againſt. Spenſer. 
To SHIFT. v.. [ Aipta, Runick, to change] 

1. To change place. Woedwa 

2. To change; to give place to other thin Rings. 


Locke. 

3. To change clothes, particularly the linen. 

- Young. 

4. To find ſome expedient ; to act or live 

though with difficulty. Daniel. 

5. To practiſe indirect methods. Raleigs. 

6. To take ſome method for ſafety. L Er. 
7 SHIFT. v. a. 

1. To change; to alter. | Swift 

2. To transter from place to place. Taser. 

3. To put by ſome expedient out of the way. 


acon., 

4. To change in Raleigh. 
5. To change, as — Shakſpeare. 
6. To dreſs in freſh clothes. Shakfpeare. 


7. To Surrr off. To defer; to put away by 
ſome expedient. Rogers. 
SHIFT. /. ¶ from the verb. 
1. Expedient found or 
difficult means. 
2. Indirect expedient j mean refuge z laſt 
reſource. _ + Bacon. 
3. Fraud; artifice ; ftratagem, Denhan. 
4. Evaſion ; eluſory 2 South. 
yl A woman's under linen. 
SHI'FTER. / [ from t. One who plays 
tricks ; a man of artiuce. Milton. 
SHI" FTLESS. a. [from it.] Wanting ex- 
pedients ; wanting means to act or live. 
+ Derhan. 
SHI'LLING. ling, Satory and Erle ; 
E 10 coin of various value in 
different times. It is now twelve pence. 
SHILL-I-SHALL-1I. A corrupt reduplication 
of ſhall I? i INES is to 


continue hefitating, 


with difficulty ; 


«r 1 


ſugar. Congreve. 
SHERD. / ſpceanpd, Saxon.} A fragment of SHI'LY. ad. { from y.] Not familiarly ; not 


bdroken earthen ware. Dryden. 
SHE'RIFE. J. [rey nege hepa, Saxon, from 
rey ne, a ſhire, and peve, a ſteward.] An 

er to whom is intruſted in each county 
the execution of the laws. Bacon. 
- SHE'RIFFALTY. 


f rom fri.) Th 

SHE'RIFFDOM. (| / | 

SHE'RIFFSHIP. oc or Waben 
of a ſh Bacon. 


E'RIFFWICK. 


E'RRIS. 7. from Xeres, a town of - 
SHE'RRIS Sack. ndalufia in Spain. 14 
SHE'RRY. kind of Spaniſh wine. 

Shakſpeare. 


SHEW. See Syow. 

SHIDE. / [from pceavan, to divide, Saxon.) 
A board ; a cutting. Skinner. 

SHIELD. / Creyld, Saxon. ] 

1. A buckler; ** 


frankly. | 
SHIN, 1 [ycina, Saxon ; /cbien, German.] 
The f. rt of the leg. Shakſpeare. 
To SHIN E. v. v. preterit Jene, I bave 
ſhone ; — I fhined, I have ſhined. 
Crinan, Saxon; ſchijnen, Dutch. 
1. To have bright reſplendence ; to glitter; 


to gliſten 3 to gleam. Denham. 
2. To be without clouds. Bacon. 
3. To be gloſſy, Loc te. 
4. To be gay ; to be ſplendid. Spenſer. 


5. To be beautiful. Pope. 
6. To be eminent or conſpicuous, Addiſon. 


7. To be propitious. Numbers. 

8. To give light real or ive. Milton. 
SHINE, . | from dhe verb. 

1. Fair weather. Locke, 


2. Brightacls ; ſplendour ; luſtre, Pope. 


SHI 
SHINNESS. ＋. from fby. | Unwilli 
be tractable or Familiar. : Ar 
SHI'NGLE. T | /chinde/, German.] A thin 
board to cover houſes. ortimer. 
SHI'NGLES. f Wants the fingular. [cingu- 


eſs to 
uthnot. 


lam, Latin.) A kind of tetter or herpes that 
ſpreads itſelt round the loins. Arbuthnor. 

SHINY. a. [from u.] Bright ; ſplendid ; 
luminsus. | ryden. 

SHIP. / [ycip, rey p, Saxon; ſchap, Dutch. ] 

termingtion noting. quality or adjunct, as 
lordſhip ; or office, as — 

SHIP, / [ ycip, Saxon ; ſcbippen, Dutch. ] A 
ſhip may be defined a large hollow building, 
made to paſs over the fea with ſails. Watts. 

To SHIP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To put into a ſhip. __ Rinolles. 
2. To tranſport in a ſhip. Sbakſpeare. 
SHI'PBOARD. /. [| ip and board. }] 

1. This word is ſeldom uſed but in adver- 

bial phraſes: a ſhipboard, en ſhipbeard, in 

a ſhip. Dryden. 

2. The plank of a ſhip. Exekiel. 

SHI'PBOY. /. [ ip and boy. ] Boy that ſerves 
in a ſhip. Shakſpeare. 

SHI'PMAN. / [ ip and man.] Sailor; ſea- 
man. | Sbalſpeare. 

. Maſter of the ſhip. . 

1 [ —_— 

1. Veſſels of navigation; Raleigh. 
2. Paſſage in a ſbip. . 

SHI'PWRECK. /. | ip and wreck. ] 

1. The deſtruction of ſhips by rocks or 


ſhelves. Arbuthnor. 
2. The parts of a ſhattered ſhip. Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction; miſcarriage. 1 Tim. 
To SHI'PWRECK. v. a. [trom the noun. } 
x. To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſhal- 
lows. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make to ſuffer the dangers of a _ 
6 rior. 
* To throw by loſs of the veſſel. Sbak/. 
I'PWRIGHT. / [ ip and wright.] A 
builder of ſhips. Shakſpeare. 
SHIRE. / [reip, from feihan, te divide, 
1 A divifion of the kingdgm; a 
county; ſo much of the kingdom as is 
under one ſheriff. Prior. 
SHIRT. /. [ert. Daniſh ; ej ne, rey hie, 
Saxon.} The under linen garment of a man. 
| Dryden. 
Te SHIRT. v. a. [ſr>m the noun. ] To cover; 
eo clothe as in a ſhirt. Dryden. 
SHI'RTLESS. 2. [from ir:.}] Wanting a 
ſhirt. Pope. 
SHI'TTAH. 2? F. A fort of precious wood, 
SHI'TTIM. of which Moſes made the 
greateſt part of the tables, | altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. The 
wood is hard, tough, ſmooth, without 
knots, and extremely beautiful. It grows 
in Arabia, Calmet. 
SHI'TTLECOCK. J A cork ſtuck with fea- 
thers, and driven by players from one to an- 
other with battledoors, Collier, 
SHIVE, / { /chive, Dutch. ] 


SHO 


1. A lice of bread. Shatſpeare- 
2. A thick ſplinter, or lamina, cut off frem 
- the main ſubſtance. Boyle. 
To SHU'VER. v. . | ſchawren, German.\ To 
quake ; to tremble 5 to ſhudder, as with 
cold or fear. Cleaveland. 
To SHI'VER. v. x. [from five.) To fall at 
once into many parts or ſhives. Woedw. 
To SHI'VER. v. . To break by one act into 
many parts; to ſhatter, Philips. 
SHI'VER. / [from the verb.] One fragment of 
many into which any thing is broken. $6. 
SHI'VERY. a. [ from fivey.] Looſe of cohe- 
rence ; incom ; eaſil ing into man 
fragments. 2 822 
SHO AL. / {ycole, Saxon.] 
t. A crowd ; a multitude; a throng. Haller. 
2. A ſhallow ; a ſand-bank. Abbot. 
To SHOAL. v. x. [ from the noun.] 
1. To crowd ; to throng. Chapman. 
2. To be ſhallow ; to grow ſhallow. Milton. 
SHOAL. 4. Shallow; obſtructed or incum- ' 
bered with banks. a 
SHOA'LINESS. / [from fhboally.)} Shallow- 
neſs ; frequency of ſhallow places. 
SHOA'LY. a. [from heal.) Full of ſhoals ; 
full of ſhallow places. D: yen. 
SHOCK. / [ choc, French; ſchbecken, Dutch. } 
1. Conflict ; mutual impreſſion of violence ; 
violent concourſe. Milten. 
2. Concuſſion ; external violence. Hale. 
3. The coaflict of enemies. Milton. 
4- Offence; impreſſion of diſguſt. Toung. 
5- [ ſchocke, old Dutch. ] A pile of ſheaves 
of corn. Sandy. 
6. [from . hg.] A rough dog. 
To SHOCK. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch.) 
1. To ſhake by violence. 
2. To meet force with force; to encounter. 


| Shakſpeare. 
. To offend ; to diſguſt, den. 
To SHOCK. v. . — 
1. To meet with hoſtile violence. Pepe. 
2. To be oſſenſive. 441. 
To SHOCK. v. . [from the noun.] To build 


up piles of ſheaves. Tuer. 
SHOD, for oed, the preterit and participle 
ve of to ſhoe. | Tuer. 


SHOE. / plural De, anciently . | Tceo, 
coe, Saxon ; /chor, Dutch.) The cover of 
4 the _ 152 Boyle. 
0 SHOE. v. 4. preterit ; participle 
paſſive bod. [ trom the noun. ] 172 _ 
1. To fit the foot with a hoe. Shakſpeare. 

2. To cover at the bottom. Drayton. 
SHO'EBOY. / [ oe and boy. ] A boy that 


cleans ſhoes. wife. 
SHO'EING- HORN. /. [ bee and born. 
1. A horn uſed to facilitate the admi of 


the foot into a narrow ſhoe. | 

2. Any thing by which a tranſaQtion is faci« 

litated : in contempt. _ Spe ctator. 
SHO'EMAKER. / | fce and maker.] One 

whoſe trade is to make ſhoes. . Watts. 
SHO'ETYE. F. [ foe and rye.) The riband 

with which women tie ſhoes. Hudiorazs 


SHO 


SHOG1. from. Sock. 2 
' ent . 
To SHOG. v. a. To ſhake z to —_ ſug 


den interrupted impulſes. arew. 
CT = preterit of ſbine. 
e preterit, and iu poetry partici- 
ple —— of ale. ; ; 
7o SHOOT. v. a. preterit 7 foot participle 


Hot or Sorten. ¶ peeoran, Saxon. 
1. To diſcharge any thing ſo as to make it 
fly with ſpeed or violence. Milton. 
2 Todiſcharge as from a bow or gun. Shak. 
3. To let off. | Abbot. 
4 To ſtrike with any thing ſhot. Exodus. 
5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. Mark. 
6. To emit ; to dart or thruſt forth, Addi/or. 
7. To puſh ſuddenly. Dryden. 
8. To puſh forward. Pſalms. 
9. To ũt to each other by planing: a Work- 
man — — a —.— þ — 
10. To through wiftneſs. Dryden. 
0 SHOOT. v. 4. F 
1. To perform the act of thooting, or emit- 


ting a miſſile weapon. Temple. 
2. To germinate; to increaſe in vegetable 
growth. Cleavelund. 
3. To form itſelf into any ſhape, by emiſ- 
tions from a radical particle, — 
4. To be emitted. | „ Watts. 
5. To protuberate ; to jet out. Abbot. 
6. To pals an arrow. Addiſcn. 


7. To become any thing ſuddenly. Dryden. 
8. To move ſwiftly along. Dryden. 
9. To feel a quick glancing pain. 
SHOOT, /. [from the verb. 
1. The act or impreflion of any thing emit- 
ted from a diſtance. a 
2. The act of ſtriking, or endeavouring to 
ſtrike, with a miſlive weapon diſcharged by 
any inſtrument. Shakſpeare. 
3- [/cbeuten, Dutch.) Branches iſſuing from 
the main ſtock. Evelyn. 
SHOU'TER. / [from t] One that ſhoots; 
an archer ; a gunner. erbert. 
SHOP. / {pceop, Saxon, a magazine. | 
I. A place where any thing is fold. Shal/. 
2. A room in which manutactures are car- 
ried on. Bacon. 
SHO'PBOARD. / | op and board.) Bench 
or table on which any work is done. South. 
SHO*'PBOOK. / [Ve and .] Book in 
which a tradeſ man keeps his accounts. Loc ſe. 
SHO'PKEEPER./. { op and keep.} A trader 
who ſells in a thop; not a merchant, who 


only deals by wholeſale. Addiſon. 
SHO'PMAN./: ¶ /bop and man.] A petty tra- 
der Dryden. 


SHORF. The preterit of bear. 
SHORE. /. Cycone, Saxon. ] 
1. The coaſt ot the fea. 
2. The bank of a river. 
3. Adrain : properly /ewer. 
4. | ſeboren, Dutch, to prop.] The ſup- 
port of a building; a buttreſs. Motten. 
7. SHORE. v. a. eren, Dutch. ] 
* 1. To prop ; to lupport. ert 


Milton. 
Spenſer. 


Bacon. 


SHO 


2. To ſet on ſhore : not in uſe. & | 
SHO'RELESS. «. [from fbore.] Having no 
coaſt. 
SHORN, The participle paſſive of bear. f 
SHORT. a. | pceopr, Saxon. ] 


pe. 


2. Not long in ſpace or extent. Dr yden, 
3. Not long in time or duration, Dryden. 
4. Repeated by quick iterations. mith, 
5. Not adequate; not equal. Addiſon. 


6. Defective; imperfect; not attainingthe end 


not reaching the intended point. Locke. 
7. Not far diſtant in time. Clarendon. 
8. Scanty ; wanting. Hayward. 
9. Not fetching a compaſs. L'Eftrange. 


10. Not going ſo far as was intended. Dryd. 


11, DefeQtive as to quantity, Dryden. 
12. Narrow; contracted, Burnet. 
13. Brittle ; friable. Walton, 
14. Not bending. Dryden. 


SHORT. / [from the adjeQtive.] A ſummary 
account. akſpeare. 
SHORT. ad. Not long. 
To SHO'RTEN. v. a. [from hart.] | 
1. To make ſhort, cither in time or ſpace. 
. Hooker. 
2. To contract; to abbreviate. Sackling. 
3. To confine ; to hinder from progreſſion. 
Shakſprare, 
4 To lop. Dryden. 
SHO'RTHAND. /. [ ſhort and hand.] A me- 
thod of writing in compendious characters. 


Dryden. 
SHO'RTLIVED. a. [Vert and live.] Not 
living or laſting long. diſon. 


SHO'RTLY. ad. from. hort.] 
1. Quickly; ſoon; in a little time. Calamy. 
2. Ina few words ; briefly, Pope. 
SHO'RTNESS. / [ from hort.] 
1. The quality of being ſhort, either in time 
or ſpace. | Bacon. 
2. Fewnelſs of words ; brevity ; conciſeneſs, 
Hooker. 
3. Want of reach; want of capacity. Bacon. 
4. Deficience ; imperſeftion. Glanville, 
SHO'RTRIBS. / [Mert and ribs. ] The ba- 
ſtard ribs; the ribs below the ſternum. Hem. 
SHORTSI'GHTED. . [ert and fight.) 
1 Unable by the convexity of the eye to ſee 


far. Newton. 
2. Unable by iatellectual fight to ſee far. 
Denham. 


SHORTSI'GHTEDNESS. /[/ort and fgbr.] 
1. Delc& of fight, proceeding from the con- 
vexity of the eye. 

2. Detect of intellectual fight. + Addiſon. 

SHORTWA'ISTED. 2. [ert and waift. | 
Having a ſhort body. Dryden. 

SHORTWI'NDED. a. [LHert and wind. ] 

| Shortbreathed ; aſthmatick 5; breathing by 
quick and faint reciprocations. May. 

SHORTWINGED. a. [ert and wing. ] 
Having ſhort wings. — * 

SRO RV. 3. { from e.] Lying near the 

Coaſt. | Burnet. 


SHO 


SHOT. / . Laer, Dutch, } 2 


1. The act of ſhooting. Sidney. 
2. The miſſile weapon emitted by any initru- 
ment. Dryden. 
3. The flight of a miſſile weapon. Genefts. 
4 [et, Fr.] A ſum charged ; a reckoning. 


| Dryden. 
SHOTE. / N Saxon. J A fiſh. Carew. 
SHO'TFRE 


. a. [Hot and free. 

1. Clear of the 4 1 bene 

2. Not to be hurt by ſhot. 

3 Unpuniſhed. . ; 
SHO'TTEN. 2. {from t.] Having ejected 

the ſpawn. | Shalſpeure. 
To SHOVE. v. 4. [ rcupan, * 

1. To by main ſtreugth. Shakſprare. 


2. To drive a boat by a pole that reaches to 
the bottom of the water, | 


3. To puſh; to ruth againſt. Arbuthmnet. 
To SHOVE. J.. * 

1. To puſh forward beſore one. Swift. 

2. To move in a boat, not by oars but a 

ole. Garth. 


SHO 


 SHO'ULDERSLIP. /. [| boulder and Nip. 
-  Diſlocation of the / bi, ng | ot, | 


Ts SHOUT. v. . To cry in triumph or ex- 
ultation. | aller. 
SHOUT. / A loud and vehement cry of tri- 
umph or exultation. Dryden. 
SHO'UTER. V He who ſhouts. Dryden. 
To SHOW. v. a. pret. ſhowed and ſbown ; 
_=_ . ſhown. [ pxceapan, Saxon ; ſhowen, 
utch. It is frequently written few, but is 
always pronounced ſhow. ] 
1. To exhibit to view. L'Eftrange. 
2. To afford to the eye or notice. Miltan. 


SHOVE: / [from the verb.] The act of To SHOW. v. . 


ſhoving ; a puſh. Swift. 
SHO'VEL, Fd Crcopl, Sax. ſcheoffel, Dutch. ] 
An inſtrument coafiiting of a long handle 
and broad blade with raiſed edges. Gl/arnv. 
To SHO'VEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw or heap with a ſhovel, Shak. 
2. To gather in great quantities. Der bam. 
SHO'VE LBOARD. / | ovel and board. A 
long board on which they play by ihbving 
metal pieces at a mark. Dryden. 
SHO'VELLER, or Shewelard./. { from ſbovel.] 
A bird; the ſpoonbill. 
SHOUGH. / [ tor ct.] A ſpecies of ſhaggy 
dog ; a ſhock. Shatſpeare. 
SHOULD. f feude, Dutch ; yceoldan, Saxon. ] 
This is a kind of auxiliary verb uſed in the 
conjunctive mood, of which the fignification 
is not eaſily fixed, 
SHO'"ULDER. / freuldnpe, Saxon. ] 
1. The joint which connects the arm to the 
body. Shakſpeare. 
2. The upper joint of the fore leg ot edible 
animals. '  Addiſen. 
3. The upper part of the back. Dryden. 
4- The ſhoulders are uſed 2s emblems of 
ſtrength, or the act of ſupporting. Shak. 
5. A riſing part; a prominence. | Meoxon. 
Te SHO'ULDER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To puſh with infolence and violence. 
Spenſer. 
2. To put upon the ſhoulder, Glanville, 
SHO'ULDERBELT. / | boulder and betr.] A 
belt that comes acrois the ſhoulder. Dryden. 
SHO'ULDERBLADE. / The ſcapula;z the 
plate bone to which the arm is eng $4 
EHO'ULDERCLAPPER. F. [Aer and 
clap.) One who affects familiarity, or one 
that miſchiets privily. Shakfpeare. 
SHO'ULDERSHOTTEN. 2. [ houider and 
set.] Stained in the thoulder, Shuk/peare. 


Grew... 


3. To make to fee. Milton. 
4. To make to perceive, Milton. 
5. To make to know. Milton. 
6. To give proof of ; to prove. Dryden. 
7. To publiſh ; to make publick, Perer. 
8. To inform; to teach. Jeb. 
9. To make known. Milton. 
10. To point the way; to conduct. Sl. 
11. To offer; to afford. Dent. 
12. To explain ; to expound. Daniel, 
13. Todifcover ; to point out. Milton. 
1. Toa ; to look. Dryden. 
2. To pgs as! ; to ſeem. Saks 
SHOW. / [ from the verb.] 
1. A ſpeftacle ; ſomething publickly ex- 
poſed to view for money. Addifon. 
- 2. Superficial appearance. Milton. 
3. Oſtentatious diſplay, Granville. 
4. ObjeR attracting notice. Addiſen. 
5. Publick appearance. Milton. 
6. Semblance ; likeneſs. Milton. 
7. Speclouſneſs; plauſibility. Whirgift. 
8. External appearance. Sianey, 
9. Exhibition to view. Shakſpeare, 
10. Pomp; magnificent ſpeRacle. 2 
11. Phantom; not reality. Dryden. 


12, Repreſentative action. Addiſcn. 
SHO'WBREAD, or Shewbread. {. | ow and 
bread. ] Among the Jews, loaves of bread 
that the priett of the week put every Sabbath 
day upon the golden table betore the Lord. 
They were covered with leaves of gold, and 
were twelve in number, repreſenting the 
twelve tribes of Iſrael. They ſerved them 
up hot, and took away the ſtale ones, which 
could not be eaten but by the prieſt alone. 
This offering was accompanied with frank- 
incenſe and falt. | Calmet. 
SHO'WER. / [ /cbexre, Dutch. ] * 
1. Rain either moderate or violent. Bacon. 
2. Storm of any thing falling thick. Pope. 
3. Any very liberal d tribution. Sbakſ. 
To SHO'WER, v. a. [irom the _ 
1. To wet or drown with rain. ton. 
2. To pour down. "4 Milton. 
3. To diſtribute or ſcatter with great libera - 
lity. Holten. 
To SHOWER. v. . To be rainy. 
SHO'WERY. a. | from /bowe?.] Rainy, Bacon, 
SHO'WISH. a: [trom foow.)] 
1. Splendid ; gaudy." Swift. 
2. Ottentatious. | AL 


SHR 
foow.] 


. an "Milton, 


Sn WV. 4. {from bow.) Oftentatious. Add. 


. SHRANK. The preterit of rink. 
To SHRED. v. «. pret. fored. [ycpeadan, 
7K To cut into ſmall pieces. Hocker. 
_ SHRED. / [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſmall piece cut off. Bacon. 
_— * 3 ; Swift, 
SHREW. 0 DL ſcbreyen, Germ. to clamour. 
A peeviſh, malignant, clamorous, ſpitefu 


. ., vexatious, turbulent woman, GChakſpeare. 
SHREWD. a. [eontracted from /brewed. |] 

1. Having the qualities of a ſhrew; mali- 
cious ; troubleſame ; miſchievous. Shak. 


2. Maliciouſly ſly ; cunning. Tillotſon. 
3. Bad; ili-betokening, South. 


4 Painful; pinching; dangerous ; miſ- 


| chievous. South. 
_ SHRE'WDLY. ad. [from for-wd. ] 
1. Miſchievouſly; vely. Wotton. 
2. Vexatiouſly. South. 
3. With good gueſs. he. 
SHRE'WDNESS. / [from red.] 
1. Sly cunning; archneſs. Swift, 


2. Miſchievouſneſs ; petulance. 
SHRE'WISH. @. {from Arew.] Having the 

qualities of a ſhrew ; froward ; petulantly 
__ clamorous. Shak peare, 
 SHRE'WISHLY. ad. Petulantly ; peeviſhly ; 
-  clamorouſly ; frowardly. - Shakſpeare. 
SHRE'WISHNESS, /. rec forewiſh. | The 


qualities of a ſhrew ; frowardneſs ; —— 3 
S 


clamorouſneſs. kſpeare. 
SHRE'WMOUSE. V [ycpeapa, Saxoa.] A 
mouſe of which the bite is falſely ſuppoſed 
venemous, its teeth being equally harmleſs 
with thoſe of any other moule. 
T2 SHRIEK. v. . [ Arie er, Daniſh.) To 
cry out inarticulately with anguiſh or hor- 
rour ; to ſcream. Dr yden. 


SHRIEK. / [ Arieg, Daniſh. ] An inanticu- 


late 82 of anguiſh or horrour. Dryden. 
SHRIFT. . [ycqugr, Saxon.] Confeſſion 
made to a prieſt : out of uſe. Rowe. 
SHRIGHT, for rie. Spenſer. 


SHRILL. 2. Sounding with a piercing, tremu- 
lous, or vibratory ſound. Shakſpeare. 
To SHRILL. v. x. ¶ from the adjective.] To 
pierce the ear with ſharp and quick vibra- 
tions of ſound. Fenton. 
* ad. [from ill.] Wich a chrill 
noiſe. 
SHRI'LENESS. / [frem Grill.] The quali 
of being en (* — - "ig 
SHRIMP. / [ /cbrumpe, a wrinkle, German.) 
r. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh. Carew. 
2. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. Shakſp. 
SHRINE. / [ycpan, Saxon ; ſerinizor, Latin. ] 
A caſe in which ſomething ſacred is repo- 
ſited. Watts. 
To SHRINK. wv. x. pret. 1 forunk or fbrank; 
participle Srunken, [yepuncan, Saxon. 
1. To contract itſelf into leſs room; to 
ſhrivel; to be drawn together by ſome in- 
ternal power. 


. Bacon. 


SHU 

2. To withdraw as from danger. Drydev. 
„To expreſs fear, horrour, or pain, by 

ng or contracting the body. Shak. 

4 To fall back as from danger. South. 
To SHRINK. v. 4. part. paſſ. run, forant, 
or ſbrunked. To make to ſhrink. Sha 


SHRINK. /. [from the verb! 


1. Corrugation; contraction into leſs com- 


are. 


paſs. Wordward. 

2. Contra tion of the body from fear or 

horrour. , Daniel. 
SHRI'NKER. /. [from forivk.) He who 


ſhrinks. 
To SHRIVE. v. 2. ar-, Sax. ] To hear 
at confeſſion : not in uſe. caveland. 
To SHRI'VEL. v. . [ ſchrompelen, Dutch.] 


To contract itſelf into wrinkles. Arbuthnor. 

To SHRI'VEL. v. . To contract into 

wrinkles. Drydex. 

SHRI'VER. / [from rt .] A conteflor : 

not in uſe, Shakſpeare. 
SHROUD. / ſrepud, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſhelter ;' a cover. Milton. 

2. The dreſs of the dead; a windingſheet, 

| Shakſpeare. 

3- The ſail ropes. Pope. 


T7» SHROUD. v. @. {from the noun. ] 

1. To ſhelter ; to cover from danger as an 

agent. Knolles. 
2. To ſhelter as the thing covering. 


Raleigh. 
3- To dreſs for the grave. Donne. 
4. To clothe; to dreſs. 
To cover or conceal. Addiſon. + 
6. To defend; to protect. Waller. 


To SHROUD. wv. . To harbour; to take 
ſhalter. Milton. 
SHRO'VETIDE. . [from ſhrove the 
SHRO'VETUESDAY. : preterit of h ive. 
The time of confeſſion ; the day before Aſh- 


wedneſday or Lent. Tuer. 
SHRUB. /. [renibbe, Saxon. ] 

1. A buſh; a 1ſmall tree. Locke. 

2. Spirit, acid, and ſugar mixed. 
SHRU'BBY. . | from Aras. 

1. Reſembling a ſhrub. Mortimer. 


2. Full of ſhrubs ; buthy. Milton. 
SHRUFF. / Drofs ; the refuſe of metal tried 
dy the fire. | 
To SHRUG, v. . [ ſebricken, Dutch, to 

tremble. ] To exprets horrour or diflatisfac- 

tion by motion of the ſhoulders, or whole 
body. Swift. 
To SHRUG. v. 4. To contract or draw up. 
Hudibras. 
SHRUG. / [from the verb.] A motion of 
the ſhoulders uſually exprefling diſhke or 
avertion. Cleaveland. 
SHRUNK. The pret. and part. paſſ. of brink. 
SHRU'NKEN. The part. paſſive of brink. 


To SHU'DDER. v. a. [ /chuddren, Dutch. | 


To quake with fear, or with averſion. Dryd. 
To SHU'FFLE. v. 2. [rypeling, Saxon, a 

buſtle, a tumult. ] 12 

1. To throw into diforder; to agitate tu- 

multuouſly, ſo as that one thing takes the 

Place of another. 4 6. 


— 


* 

. To change the poſition of cards with 
reſpect to each other. Bacen 

Fo 15 remove, or introduce, with ſome ar- 

tificial or fraudulent tumult. 


Dryden. 
4. To uur of. To get rid of. ke. 
5. To Suvurris wp. To torm tumultuouſl 
or fraudulently. Howel 
© SHU'FFLE. v. . 
1. To throw the cards into a new order. 
| Granville. 


2. To play mean tricks ; to ptactiſe frauds ; 


to evade fair queſtions. South. 
3. To ftruggle ; to ſhift, n 
4. To move with an irregular gait. 54 


SHU'FFLE. / | from the verb. 
1. The act of diſordering things, or making 
them take confuſedly the plact of each 


other. | Bentley. 
2. A trick; an artifice. L' Eftrange. 
SHU'FFLECAP. / Ce and cap. A play 


at which money is ſh ken in a hat. Arbars. 
SHU'FFLER. /. [from fouffie.] He who 
plays tricks or ſhuffles. 
SHU'FFLINGLY. ad. {from fufle.] With 
an irregular gait. ryden. 
To SHUN. v. 4. [axcuman, Saxon.] To avoid; 
to decline; to endeavour to eſcape; to 
eſchew. Walter. 
SHU'NLESS. 2. [from bun.) Inevitable ; 
unavoidable. | Shakſpeare. 
To SHUT. v. a. preterit [fbut; p b 
ut. G Saxon ; /chutten, Dutch. ] 
1. To cloſe ſo as to prohibit ingreſs or re- 
greſs; to make not open. Milton. 


2. To encloſe; to canfine. Galatians. 
3. To prohibit; to bar, Milton. 
4. To exclude. Dryden. 


5. To contract; not to keep expanded. Deut. 
6. To Snort out. To exclude; to deny ad- 


miſſion to. Locke. 
7. To Snur 7 5 To cloſe; to make imper- 
vious ; to make impaſſable. Raleigh. 


s. To Suur wp. To confine; to encloſe; 

to impriſon. Arbuthnet. 

o. To Suur vp. To conclude. A£Arolles. 

7, SHUT. v. x. To be cloſed ; to cloſe itfelt : 

as, flowers oper in the day, and ſhut at night. 
SHUT. part. adj. Rid; clear ; free. L'Efr. 
$HUT. / [from the verb.] 


1. Cloſe; act of ſhutting. Dryden. 

2. Small door or cover. Wilkins. 
SHU'TTER.F. | from aut.] 

1. One that ſhuts. 

2. A cover ; a door. Dryden. 


SHU'TTLE. / Þ ſchierſpeele, Dutch; Aut, 
Iſlandick.] AY ok ain with which the 
weaver ſhoots the croſs threads. Sandys. 

' SHU*TTLECOCK. {[SeeSurrTr ecock,] 
A cork ftuck with teathers, and beaten back- 
ward and forward. Spenſer. 

SHY, a. [ ſchowe, Dutch ; ſcbifo, Italian. ] 

1. Reſerved; not familiar ; not free of be- 
haviour. Arbuthnot. 
2. Cautious ; wary ; chary. Hudibras. 
3. Keeping at a diſtance ; unwilling to ap- 

proach. 


Norris. 


| SID Fee” 
4. Suſpicious; jealous ; unwilling to ſuffer 


near acquaintance. 


Southern, 
SI'BILANT. a. [ fbilans, Latin. ] — 
of 


SIBILA'TION, 2. {from #3i/s, Latin.} A 
hifling ſound.” Bacos. 
SI'CAMORE. /, [fcamorus, Latin] A tree. 
cacham. 
To SI'CCATE-+ v. a. [ Acco, 2 dry. 
SICCA'TION. / [tromfeccate.] act of 
drying. 
SICCIFICK. a. [Accus and fieo, Latin] 
Cauſing dryneſs. 
SI'CCITY,. V { feeits, Fr. fiecitas, Lat.] Dry- 
neſs; aridity; want of moiſture. Wiſeman. 
SICE. /. [ fx, French.] The number fix at 
dice, Dryden. 
SIC E. ad. Such. See Sucn. Spenſer. 
SICK. 4. [reoc, Saxon; fieck, Dutch) © 
1. Atflicted with diſeaſe. Cleavelend. 
2. Diſordered in the organs of digeſtion ; ill 
in the ſtomach. 


3. Corrupted. Shatſpeare. 
4 Diſguſted. _ Pope. 
To SICK. v. . ¶ from the noun. ] To ficken z 
to take a diſeaſe : not in uſe. S bal, 


ToSI'CKEN. v. a. from ct.] 
1. To make fick; to diſeaſe. PW hero 
2. To weaken; to impair. peare. 
To SI'CKEN. v. x. l 
1. To grow fick ; to fall into diſeaſe. Bacor. 
2. To be ſatiated ; to be filled to diſguſt. 
Sbalſp. 
3. To be diſguſted, or diſordered, with 
borrence. Dryden. 
4. To grow weak; to decay; to languiſh. 


Pope. 
SI'CKER. a. Acer, Welſh ; ſeher, butch. 
Sure; certain; firm: obſolete. Spenſer . 
SI'CKER. ad. Surely ; certainly. Spenſer. 
SI'CKLE. // [yicol, Saxon; fickel, Dutch; 
from ſecale, or fenla, Lat.] The hook with 
which corn is cut; a reaping hook. South. 
SI'CKLEMAN.? / [from c.] A reaper. 
SI'CKLER. Shakſpeare. Sandy:. 
SI'CKLINESS. / [from ct.] Diſpoſition 
to ſickneſs; habitual diſeaſe. — 
SI'CKLY. ad. | from ct.] Not in health. Shak. 
SI'CKLY. a. [from ct. 
1. Not healthy; not ſound ; not well ; ſome- 
what diſordered. Dryden. 
2. Faint ; weak ; languid. rior. 
To SI'CKLY. v. a. {from the adjective. ] To 
make diſeaſed ; to taint with the hue ot diſ- 
eale : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 


SI'CKNESS. / [from fck. ] 
1, State of being diſealed. * „ 
2. Ditcaſe ; malady. atts, 
3. Diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE. / (ride, Saxon; de, Dutch. 
1. The part of animals fortified by the ribs. 
a Thomſon. 
2. Any part of any body oppoſed to any other 
part. tlkins. 
3. The right or left. Dryden. 
4. Margin ; edge; verge. Roſcommen. 


R — 
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| $: Any thing of local reſpeR. | Milte. 
5. 


Party; intereſt; faction; ſect. Sprat. 


7. Any part placed in contradiſtinction or 
- oppoſition to another. Tillotſon. 


8. It is uſed to note conſanguinity : as, het 


couſin by bis father” s ide. 
SIDE. . {from the noun. } 


1. Lateral. Exodur. 
_ 2. Oblique; indirect. Hooker. 
To SIDE. v. . [from the noun. ] 

1. To lean on one fide. Bacon. 


2. To take a party ; to engage in a faction. 
Swift. 
SI'DEBOARD. / [Ade and board.) The tide 
table on which conveniences are placed for 
thoſe that eat at the other table. Dryden. 
SI'DEBOX. / [Lide and Sex.] Seat for the 
ladies on the fide of the theatre. Pope. 
SIU'DEFLY. / An inſect. Derham. 
To SU'DLE. v. . [from fde.] 
1. To go with the body the narroweſt way. 
l Swift. 
2. To lie on the fide. Swift. 
SI'DELONG. @. [ fide and long.] Lateral; 
oblique ; not in front; not direct. 
SI'DELONG. ad. 
1. Laterally ; obliquely; not in purſuit; 
not in oppoſition. i Dryden. 
2. On the ſide. Evelyn. 
ST'DER. // See Crpr 3, ; 
SI'DERAL. a. {from dit, Latin. ] Starry; 
aſtral, Tilton. 
SI'DERATED. a. [from fderatus, Lat.] Blaſt - 
ed; planet- ſtruck. Brown, 
SIDERA'TION. / [ &deration, Fr. fideratic, 
Latin.] A ſudden mortification ; a blaſt; a 
ſudden deprivation of ſenſe. ' Ray. 
SI'DESADDLE. / a, and ſaddle.) A wo- 
man's ſeat on horſeback. 
SI'DESMAN /, ae and man.] An aſſiſtant 
to the church- warden. Aylife. 


SI'DEWAYS. 2 ad. | from fide and way, or 
SI'DEWISE. wiſe.) Laterally; on one 
fide. Newton. 


SIEGE. /. Hege, French. 
I. The act of beſetting a ] ified place; a 


b Knolles. 

2. Any continued endeavour to gain poſſeſ- 
n. Dryden. 
3- Seat; throne : obſolete. Spenſer. 


4. Place; claſs; rank: obſolete. Shai/p. 
5. Stool, | Brewn. 
Ts SIEGE. v. a. [ fieger, French.] To beſicge: 
not in uſe. | Spenſer. 
SIEVE. / [from t.] Hair or lawn ſtrained 
upon a hoop, by which flower is ſeparated 
from bran, or fine powder from coarſe; a 
boulter z a ſearce. Dryden. 
To SI ET. v.a. [5igran, Saxon; Aten, Dutch. 
1, To ſeparate by a ſieve. Motten. 
2. To ſeparate; to part. Dryden. 
3. To examine; to try. voter. 
SI'FTER./. [from t.] He who fiſts. 
SIG was uſed by the Saxons for victory; as 
Sigbert, famous for victory; Sigward, vic- 
torious preſerver. Gib/on, 


Locle. 
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Te SIGH. v. v. Crican, picerran, Sax, ſuch- 
ten, Dutch. ] To emit the breath audibly, as 
in grief. Dryden. 
To SIGH. v. a. To lament ; to mourn. Privy. 
SIGH. / [ from the verb. ] A violent and audi- 
ble emiſſion of breath which has been long 
retained, as in ſadneſs. Taylor. 
SIGHT. / [zem1$e, Sax, fichr, gefichr, Dutch, ] 
1. Perception by the eye ; the ſenſe of fee- 
ing. | Bacon. 
2. Open view; a ſituation in which nothing 
obſtructs the eye. Dryden. 


3. Act of ſeeing or beholding; view. Locke. 
4. Notice; knowledge. ake. 
5. Eye; inſtrument of ſeeing. Dryden. 


6. Aperture pervious to the eye, or other 
points fixed to guide the eye ; as, the fights 
of a quadrant. | Shakſpeare. 
7. Spectacle; ſhow ; thing to be ſeen. Pope. 
SI'GHTED. a. [ from igt. | Secing in a par- 
ticular manner. It is uſed _ - compoſt. 
tion: as guick/ghted, ſhortfighted. 
ULNESs. J | from Febr and Full. 


SI'CGHTF 

Perſpicuity ; clearneſs of fight. Sidney. 
SI'SHTLESS. a. [from fghr. ] 

1. Wanting fight; blind. Pope. 


2. Not ſightly ; offenſive to the eye ; un- 
pleaſing to look at. Shakſpeare. 
SI'GHTLY, a. [from fight. ] Pleaſing to the 
eye; firiking to the view. Addiſon. 
SUGIL. NN Latin. ] Seal. Dryden. 
SIGN. 7 gne, French; /gnum, Latin. | 
1. A token of any thing ; that by which any 
thing is ſhown. Holger. 
2. A wonder; a miracle. Milton. 
3. A picture, or token, hung at a door, to 


give notice what is ſold within. Donne. 
4. A monument; a memorial. Numbers. 
5. A conſtellation in the zodiack. Dryden. 


6. Note or token given without words. Luke. 
7. Mark of diſtinction; cognizance. My/r. 
8. Typical repreſentation; ſymbol. Brer-w. 
9. A ſubſcription of one's name; as, a ſign 
manual. | 
To SIGN. v. a. no, Latin. 
1. To mark. Us L Shakſpeare. 
2. [ /igner, Fr.] To ratify by hand or feal. 
. Dryaen. 
3. To betoken; to figniſy ; to repreſent 
ically. Taylor. 
SI'CNAL. / | fgnal, French. ] Notice given 
by a fign ; a ſign that gives notice. Dryden. 
SI'GNAL. a. © fone), French. ] Eminent; 
memorable ; remarkable. Clarengon. 
SIGNA'LITY. /. [ from /gnal.] Quality of 
ſomething remarkable or memorable. G/arr, 
To SIYGNALIZE. v. a. | fignaler, Fr.] To 
make eminent; to make remarkable. Swift. 
SI'GNALLY. ad. [from fignal.] Eminently ; 
remarkably ; memorably. South. * 
SIGNA'TION. /. [ trom fgne, Latin. ] Sign 
ven ; act of betokening. Brown. 
SIGNATURE. | fgnature, French. 
1. A ſign or mark impreſſed upon any thing; 
a ſtamp ; a mark. Waits. 


2. A mark upon any matter, particularly 


SIL 
upon plants, by which their nature or medi- 
"cinal Le is pointed out, More. 
3. Proof drawn * marks. ers. 
4. [Among printers, ] Some letter or 
to diſtinguiſh different ſheets, 
$I'CNATURIST. V { from fgnature. ] One 
who holds the [any of 1 d den rown, 
SI'GNER. / ne that ſigns. 
SI'GNET. / IV gram. 1225 A ſeal commonly 
uſed for — — of a king. Dryden. 
SIGNI'FICANC 
SIGNI'FICANCY. J. [from cl. J. 
1. Power of ſignifying; meaning. Stilling. 
2. Force ; energy; power of impreſſing the 
mind. Swift. 
3. Importance; moment ; conſequence. Add. 
SIGNVFICANT. a. [ fgnificant, Fr. figni- 
cant, Latin. 
1. Ex e of ſomething beyond the ex- 
ternal mark. Shakſpeare. 
2. Betokening ; ſtanding as a ſign of ſome- 
thing. Raleigh. 
2. Expreſſive or repreſentative in an eminent 
degree ; forcible to impreſs the intended 
22 Hooker. 


ciEnrfICanTLY. ad ad. [from fgnifrans 4 
With force of expreiſion. South 
SIGNIFICA'TION. /. [ fignification, Fr. 

Significatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of making known by ſigns. South. 
2. Meaning expreſſed by a fign or word. 
Helder. 
SIGNI'FICATIVE. a. [ fignificatif, Fr.] 
I. Betokening by an external ſign. Hreretw. 
2. Forcible ; ſtrongly expreſſive, Camden, 
SIGNI'FICATORY./. [from ſignify. That 
which ſignifies or betokens. Tayler. 
To SI'GNIFY. v. a. [ /ignifier, French; 
Jignifico, Latin, ] 
1. Io declare by ſome token or ſign. Dryd. 
2. To mean; to expreſs, 2 22 
3. To import; to weigh. 

4. To make known ; to declare. Swift. 
To SI'GNIFY. v. . To __ 7 
with ſorce. Jonſon. 
SI'SNIORY. {.[ feignoria, Italian. JL Lordſhip ; 
dominion. Daniel. 
SI'GNPOST. / [ /fign and pet.] That upon 
which a ſign 6 en Jonſon. 
SI'KER. 2. and ad. The old word tor /wre, 
or ſurely, See S1CKER. Spenſer. 
Nen J. {from iter. j Sureneſs; 

afety. 
SI' LENCE. / [ flence, Fr. filentium, Lat.] 
"1. The tate of holding peace; torbearance ot 


ſpeech. Milton. 
2. Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity. $4. 
3. Secrecy. 

4. Stillneſs ; not noiſe. Pope. 
5. Not mention; oblivion. Milton. 


SILENCE. interj. An authoritative reſtraint 
of ſpeech. Sbalſpeare. 
To SI' LENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To oblige to hold peace; yo” torbid to- 
ſpeak. Clarendon. 


SIL 


2. To ſtill. Waller. 
SI'LENT. 2. [ filers, Latin.] 

1. Not ſpeaking ; mute. Pſalms, 

2, Not talkative; not loquacious. Broome. 

3. Still; having no noiſe. Milton, 

4 Wanting efficacy, Raleigh. 

$5. Not 2 Milton, 
SI'LENTLY. 4. (from fllent. ] 

1. Without eat Dryden. 

2. Without noiſe. Dryden, 

3. Without mention. he. 


SILI'CIOUS. a. ¶ from cilicium it ſhould be 
therefore written cilicious. ] Made ; hair. 
own. 
7 a. [ flicula, Lat.] Hulk, full 
of hu 
SILI'GINOSE. a. [ #liginsſur, Latin. ] Made of 
8747 WU. J [Latin] | 
tin, 
I. AS carat, [ which ſix make a ſcruple. 

2. The ſeed-veſſel, huſk, cod, or ſhell of ſuch 
plants as are of the pulſe kind. 
SI'LIQUOSE. 4: {ions Mink Lat.] Har- 
SI' 1100805 is. a pod, or capſula. A1buth. 

SILK. /. Creole, Saxon.) 
1. The thread of the worm that turns aſter- 
ward to a butterfly. Shakſpeare. 
2. The (tuff made of the worms thread. $4. 
SI'LKEN. 2. [from lt.] 
1. Made of fk. Milton. 
2. Soft; tender. Dryden. 
* Dreſſed in filk. . Shakſpeare. 
SILKME'RCER. / Alt and mercer.] A deal. 
er in ſilk. 
SILKWEA'VER. / [LI and weavey.] One 
whoſe trade is to weave ſilken ſtuffs. Dryden. 
SI'LEWORM. / LV and worm.] The worm 


that 1 ”_ ſilk. Dryden. 
SI' LKY. 3 4 

1. Made 0 filk 

2. Soft; pliant. Shakſpeare. 


SILL. / yl, Saxon; ſulle, Dutch. ] Thetime 
ber or tone at the foot of the door. Swift. 
SI' LLABUB, / Curds made by milking upon 
vinegar. Motten. 
SI'LLILY. — mung 
imply; fooli 1. 
SI'LLINESS. / 1 ly JSimpiciy; — 
neſs; harmleſs tolly. ftrange. 
SI'LLY, a. [ig, German. Skinner. 
1. Harmlets ; innocent ; inotfenſive; plain ; 
artleſs. 
2. Weak ; helpleſs, Spenſer. 
3. Fooliſh ; witleſs. Watts. 
SULLYHOW. Jreh, happy, and heopr, 
the head. ] he membrane that covers the 
head of the fetus. 
SILT. /. Mud; lime. 
SI'LVAN. 4. [from filva, Latin. ] Woody; full 
of woods. Dryden. 
SILVER. / [Treolyen, Saxon;/ibver, Dutch. ] 
1. A white and hard metal, next in weight 
to gold. Waits. 
2. Any thing of ſoft ſplendour. - Pape. 
3. Money made ot filver. N 
SILVER. . 


t. Made of filver. | Cen. 
3. White like filver. Spenſer. 
J. Having a pale luftre: Shakſpeare. 
4. Soft of voice. Spenſer. 
To SILVER. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover ſuperficially with filver. Shoak/. 
2. To adorn with mild luftre. Pac. 
SI' LVERBEATER. / | f/vey and wa | ne 
that foliates ſilver. eyle. 
GI'LVERLING./. A filver coin. _I/aizs: 


SI'LVERLY. &d. [from Alver.] With the 
—— arance of ſilver. S > 
; RSMITH. /. Aer and ſmith. | One 
that works in AL * Acts. 
SI' LVERTHISTLE. {{[acanthium vulgare.) 


| IRE; | 
SI'LVERWEED. / e A plant. 


SI'LVERTREE. / [conocarpodendron.] A 
lant. ilton. 
SI'LVERY. . {from ver.] Beſprinkled 
with ſilver. . IW:odward. 
SI'MAR. / [ fmarre, Fr.] A woman's robe. 
| | Drydex. 
SI'MILAR. 4. | fimilaire, Fr. from imilis, 
SI'MILARY. ; tin. ] ; 


1. Homogeneous ; having one like an- 
other ; uniform. IN on Boyle. 
Reſembling ; having reſemblance. ale, 

SIMILARITY. / | trom fimilar.] Likeneſs ; 
uniformity. Suthrot. 


SI'MILE. /. le, Latin.] A compariſon 
by which any thing is illuſtrated or aggran» 
dized. Sbal/pcare. 

SINI'LITU DE. / [| fmilitude, Lee. 

i. Likeneſs ; reſemblance. outh. 
2. Compariſon ; fimile. Wotton. 


SU/'MITAR. f. [See CrmzTzr.] A crooked 
or falcated {word with a convex edge. 
To SI'MMER. v. . To boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hiſſing. Boyle. 
SI'MNEL. / [ /mnellus, low Latin.] A kind 
- of ſweet bread or cake. 
SIMO'NIACK. / {| Smoniaque, Fr. fmoni- 
acxs, Lat.] One who buys or ſells prefers 
ment in the church. : Aylife. 
SIMONT'ACAL. a. {from fmoniact.) Guilty 
of buying or ſelling eccleũaſtical preterment, 
Speftator. 
SF'MONY. £ [ Smonie, French; men, 
Latin.) The crime of buying or ſelling 
church preferments. Garth. 
To SI'MPER. v. =. [from xymbelan, Saxon, 
to keep holiday. Sinner. | To ſmile ; gene- 
rally to ſmile fooliſhly. Siqney. 
SI'MPER, J. | from the verb.] Smile; gene- 
__» rally a fooliſh ſmile. | Pope. 
SI'MPLE. 2. [Alex, Latin ; Smpir, Fr. 
x. Plain; artleſs; uaſkilled; undeſigning; 
. fincere ; harmleſs. Hooker. 
* Uncompounded; unmingled ; fingle ; only 
one; plain; not complicated. Watts. 
3. Silly ; not wiſez not cunning. Proverb:. 
SI'MPLE. / [ Simple, Fr.] A ſingle ingredient 
-wp a medicine; 2 drug; an herb. Temple, 
To SIMPLE. v. 2. To gather ſimples. Garth. 
SI'MPLENESS. / [ trom ip. The qua- 


1 


SIMPLICITY. ebene, Latin. 


SIN 


| lity of being fimple. a 

503 r 7 [from freeple.) ORE n 
er 12 

SI'MPLESS."J; [ fmpleſe, Fr.] 


AE ; 

Gllineſs ; —4 obtolete. penſer. 
SI'MPLETON. /: Jfrom imple.) A filly mor- 
tal; a trifler; a fooliſh fellow. L' Efftrange. 


1. Plainneſs ; artleſneſs ; not ſubtilty ; not 
cunning ; not deceit. Sidney, 
Plainneſs; not abſtruſeneſs. Hammond, 

. Plainneſs ; not finery. Dryden. 

4. Singleneſs ; not compoſition ; ſtate of be. 


ing uncompounded. Brown, 

. $- Weakneſs ; fillineſs- Hooker, 
SI'MPLIST. / [from _fmple.] One ſkilled 
in ſimples. Brown. 

SI'MPLY. ad. [from mple.] 
1. Without art; without ſubtilty ; plainly ; 
artleſsly. Milton. 
2. Of itſelf ; withoyt addition. Hooker. 
3. Merely ; ſolely. „„. 


4. Fooliſhly; fillily. 
SI'MULAR. /, [from Amule, Latin.] One 
that counterſeits. S are. 
33 1 Frcs Latin.) That 
part of hypocriſy which pretends that to be 
which is not. | Bacon. 
SIMULTA'NEOUS. 2. [Fee, Lat.] 
Acting together ; exiſting at the ſame time. 


1 Glanville, 
SIN, /. Vn, Saxon. | 
rn the laws of God; a viola- 
tion of the laws of religion. _ | 
2. Habitual negligence of religion. atts. 
To SIN. v. x. from the noun. 
1. To neglect the laws of religion; to vio- 


late the laws of religion. Pſalms, 
2. To offend againſt right. Shakſpeare. 
SINCE. ad. | formed by contraction from 


Atbence, or fith thence, from ride, Saxon. 
1. Becauſe that. Locke, 
2. From the time that. Pope. 
3. Ago; before this. Sidney. 

SINCE. prepoftion. Aﬀter ; reckoning from 
ſome time paſt to the time prefent. Dryden. 
SINCE'RE. a. ¶ fncerus, Lat, fincere, French. } 
1. Unburt ; uninjured. Dryden. 
2. Pure; unmingled. Altterbury. 
3. Haneſt; undiſſembling ; uncorrupt. Law. 
SINCE'RELY. ad. { from fincere. | Honeſtly ; 


without hypocriſy. Wattr. 
SINCE'RENESS. } / [| fincerite, French; 
SINCE'RITY. from incerc.] 


1. Honeſty of intention ; purity of mind. 

. Ro cri. 

3. Freedom from hypocriſy. Pope. 
SPTNDON. VT Lat.] A fold; a wrapper. Bacon. 
SINE. [LA, Lat.] A right ne, in geometry, 
is a right line drawn from one end of an arch 

. perpendicularly upon the diameter drawn 
from the other end of that arch ; or it is half 

. the chord of twice the arch. Harris. 
SI'NECURE; {| fe, without, and cura, care, 
Lat.] An office which has revenue without 
any employment, Car. 


SIN 
y exewen, Dutch. 
2 5 5 which I 


. Muſcle or nerve. P 


TeSI'NEW. v. a. — — ; 


by ſmews: not iu uſe kſpeare. 
SI'NEWE D. a. [from finew. ] 

1. Furniſhed with fraews. — 

2. Strong ; firm; vigorous. © Shakſpeare. 


SI'N BWSHRUNK. a. | finew ee A 


horſe is ſaid to be finew/brunk when he has 


been over-ridden, and ſo fatigued that he 

becomes gaunt-bellied. Farrier's Di&. 
SI'NEWY. a. {trom neu.] 

2. Conſiſting of a fivew ; nervous. » Donne. 


2. Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. $5. 
SINFUIL. 2. { fn and ft.] 


1. Alien from God; not holy; nbi | 


hed. Milton. 
2. Wicked ; 2 —2 
to religion 
S$I'NFU ULLY. ad ad. Wickedly ; not pi 
according to the ordidance of a Ae 
SI'NFULNESS. / [from.] Alienation 
from God ; negleQ or violation of the du- 
ties of religion; contrariety to reli 
goodneſs. | Wake. 
Te SING. v. a. pret. I ſang or ſung; part. 
pail. ung. [pnzan, Saxon; Agia, Iflland- 
ick; A Dutch. 
1. To form the voice to melody ; to arti- 
culate muſically. den. 
2. To utter ſweet ſounds inarticulately. Bac. 
3. To make any ſmall or ſhrill noiſe. Pope. 
4. To tell in poet Hor. 
To SING. v. 4 6 z 
1. To relate or mention: in — Milton. 
2. To celebrate; en in verſe. 


Addifer. 
ad To utter 2 - |, Shakſpeare. 
To SINGE. v. . zan, Saxon; /erghen, 
Dutch. ] To ſcos . ;. — burn lightly or 
ſuperficially. £' Eftrange. 
SI'NGER. / [from fag. ] One that fings ; 
one whoſe ARR or buſnels is to fing. 
SI'NGINGMASTER. V { ng and mafter. } 
One who teaches to fing. A 
SINGLE. 2. [Aug, Latin.] 
1. One; not double; uot more than one. 


2. Particular; individual. Pope. 
3. Nat com 7 Watts. 
4. Alone havi ne companion; aving no 
| fi " Denhen. 
5. Uamarried. Dryden. 
6. Not complicated. Bacen. 


7. Pure; ———_—— not double minded ; 


ſimple. A fcriptural ſenſe. Matthew. 
8. Thatin — — oppoſed to one ; . 
fingle combat. 


To SINGLE. v. 3. {from the when. Mit i, 
t. 


1. To chooſe out from among 
2. To ſequeſter; to withdraw. 
1. To take aloug, - 

4 To ſeparate, 


Mauer · 


SIN 


SI'NGLENESS. /. | from Ang.] 
1. Not duplicity or multiplicity ; the 42 
ol being only one. 
2. Simplicity ; fincerity ; 3 


SINGLY. ad. [from fingle.] 
1. Individually z particularly. 
2. Only; by himſelf. 
.\ Without partners or afſociates. 
4. Honeſt! p ſimply ; ſincerely. 
SI'NGULA Le French; — 
_ ris, Latin. ] 
1. Single; = complex ; not compound. 
Watts, 
2. In grammar.] Exprefling only one; not 
plural, Locke. 
3. Particular; unexampled. Denbam. 
4. Having ſomething not common to others. 
| Tillotſon. 
5- Alone; that of which there is but one. 
Addiſon. 
SINGULA'RITY. J- [fngularite, French. ] 
. 4. Some character or quality by which one 
is diſtinguiſhed from others. Raleigh, 
2. Any thing remarkable; a curioſity; un- 
common character or form. Shakſpeare, 
3. Particular privilege or prerogative. Hock, 
4. Character or manners —_— _ 
_ thoſe of others. 
To SUNGULARIZE. v. a. [ | Sogularifer 
French. ] To make ſingle. 
SINGULARLY. ad. [from Angular. ] Parti- 
 cularly; in a manner not common to others. 
SI'NGULT. / [ &ngu/tus, Lat.] e 
” A ſy t. IA 8 
SINISsTER. . { &rifer, Latid.] N 
1. Being oa the left hand; left; not right 
not dexter. Dryden. 
2. Bad; — corrupt ; — from 
_ honeſty; unfair 
4s ok Feng inauſpicious. 
The accent on the ſecond ſyll 
SI'NISTROUS. . [ f&rifter, Latin. ] Abſurd; 
perverſe ; wrongheaded. _— 
SI'NESTROUSLY./ ad. {from ; 
e left. 


1. With a tendenc 
2. Perverſely; ablrdly. 

To SINK. v. . pret. 7 ſunk, anciently ok 3 
part. ſunk or ſaxken. [yencan, Saxon; ens 
ter, German. ] 

1. To fall down through any medium ; not 
to ſwim ; to go ts the bottom. Milton. 

4. To fall gradually. 2 Kings. 
3. To enter or penetrate into any body. See. 
4. To loſe height ; to fall to a level. Adu. 

5. To loſe or want prominence. Dryden. 
6. To be overwhelmed or depreſſed. Arle; 

7. To be received; to be impreſſed. Locke. 

8. To decline ; to decreaſe ; to decay. Au 
9. To fall into | reſt or indolence. Addifon. 
— To ſall into any ſtate worſe than the 

ſormer; to tend to ruin. Drydex. 

55 SINK. v. 

To put under water; to diſable — 
fate or floating. 


15 „ 7. 


| Brown. 


—— — — —äͤ« -r ͥ EEDY = my _- -- 


SIT 


SIR 
3. To depreſs; to degrade. Prior, the brain and its membrane, membrane, through an er. 
4. To plunge into deſtruction. — don} - ceflive heat of the * 
f To make to fall. codward, SIRIUS. 6.0 Latin. ] The dogſtar. | 
6. To bring low ; to EA's ne on CORO Italian. ] The ſoutheaſt or 
To cruſh ; to overbear depreſs Pepe 2 SI' e [ fir, ha ! Minſbew. —— 
7. ro z to z to » A compel- 
8. To diminiſh ; to degrade. Ce 747 inſult. FP 
9. To make to decline. Rowe. SI“ 465. | [Anbick.] The juice of vegeta- 
10. To 1 z to conceal. Swift, SI'RUP, les boiled with ſugar. Sidney. 
SINK. /. [yinc, Saxon. ] SI'RUPED. a. [from firwp. ] Sweet, lat; 
1. A drain; ajakes. Shakſpeare, bedewed with ſweets, Drayton. 


2. Any place where corruption is — 
SI'NLESS. a. {from Au.] 3 from 12 * 


Roger 
bo J. {fromfinleſs.] — 
from ſin. Beyle. 
SI'NNER. / [from n.] 
1. One at enmity with God ; one not trul 


or religiouſly good. South. 

2. An offender ; a criminal. Pope. 
SINO'FFERING./. and offering.) An ex- 

piation or ſacriſice for ſin. Exodus. 


SI'NOPER, or Sinople. /. A ſpecies of earth; 


ruddle. Ainſworth. 
To SI'NUATE. v. a. [ fnuo, * To — 1 
in and out. 


SINUA'TION. /. [from Amate. A — 
in and out. Hale. 


SINUO'SITY. / {from au.] The quality 


of being ſinuous. 


SI'NUQUS. 4. [ fnunx, Fr. from finus, — 


Bending in and out. 

SI'NUS.. J. [ Latin. ] 
i. A bay of the ſea; an opening of the 
land. ' Burnet. 


2. Any fold or ing. 
To SIP. v. a. OS — Appen, Dutch. ] 
1. Io drink by ſmall draughts. Pope. 

2. To drink in ſmall quantities. Milton. 

3. To drink out of. Dryden. 
To SIP. v. . To drink a ſmal vantity. Dry. 
SIP. /..{trom the verb.] A f. 2 as 

much as the mouth ww hold. Milton. 
81 PHON. J {oiger.] A pipe — which 

are conveyed. Tillotſon. 
$1 PPER. /. Crom p.] One that ſips. 
SI'PPET. / from 4p. ] A ſmall ſop. 
SIR. / Are, French; /elgnier, Italian; ſenor, 

Spaniſh; ſenior, —5 
- 2. The word of re ſpect in compellation. $6. 
2. The title of a knight or baronet. Bacor. 

3. It is ſometimes uſed for wan. Shatkſpeare. 

4 A title given to the loin of beef, which 
one of our kings knighted in a fit of good 
humour. Addiſon. 

SIRE. /. fire, French; ſenior, Latin. 

1. A ff Prior. 

— of beaſts : = the horſe had a 

| good fre. 

3. It is uſed in compoſition ; as, grand/ire. 

Zo SIRE, v. a. To begety to produce. Shak. 
SI'REN. /. [Latin.} A goddefs who enticed 
men by ſinging, and devoured them ; any 

- miſchievous enticer. 


SIRIASIS. / [cg] An influnmation of 


Shak; pra e. 


SI'RUPY, 4. [from Hrap.] — 2 


SISE. / ¶contracted from afſize. Donne. 

SI'SKIN. / A bird; agreenfinch. - 

SI'STER. / [7peopren, Saxon; auger, Dut.] 
1. A woman born of the ſame parents; cor- 
rellative to brother. Feb. 
2. Woman of the ſame faith; a chriſtian ; 
one of the ſame nature; human being. 


— 
3. A female of the ſame kind. Sha 
K one of — ſame 


— 
SISTER i in Law. , A huſband or wife's 


Ruth, 
SI'STERHOOD. / ay ſe 
1. The office or duty of 
4. A ſet of ſiſters. 
3- A number OY , 
SI'STERLY. a. [from #fer.] _ a 
becoming a ſiſter. e. 
Fo SIT. v.x. preterit I ſat. | Atan, ny work 
J1cran, Saxon ; /erten, Dutch. ] 


1. To reſt upon the buttocks. May. 

2. To perch. Bourd. 

3. To bein a ſtate of reſt, or idleneſs. Milton. 
4. To be in a local Miltor. 
5. To reſt as a weig or burden. Ta er. 
6. To ſettle; to abide. Milton, 
7. To brood ; to incubate. Baton. 


8. To be adjuſted; to be with ref to 
fitneſs or unſitneſs. Shatſpearc. 
9. nn | 


10. To be in any ſituation or condition. Sr. 
1. To be convened, as an aſſembly. © © 
12 To be placed at the table. Luke, 
13. To exerciſe authority. Milton. 
14. To be in any ſolemn aſſembly as a mem- 
ber. 1 Mac. 
15. To StT down. To begin a ſiege. (Jar. 

16. To Sr down. To reſt ; to ceaſe as ia- 


- tvfied, Rogers. 
17. To Sir down, To ſettley to fix abode. 
Spenſer. 


18. To 8 our. To be without engage- 
ment or employment. Sanderſon. 
19. Te Sr wp. To riſe from lying to ſit- 
ting- to 


20. 27 St up. Towatch ; not to go to bed. 


* Jeuſon. 

7 SIT. v. 2. 
1. To keep the ſeat upon. Delor. 
2. To place on a feat. . 


81z. 
SITE. J [ Atut, Latin.) Situation ʒ local 
— Bentle 


AST, nd A hard kitod. 
" SUR ff] Farrier's Dia. 


growing under the ſaddle. 
SITH. ad. [(ie, Saxon.] Sincez ſeeing that: 
obſolete voter. 


SITHE. 7 ride, Saxon. ] The inſtrument of 
mowing; à crooked blade joined at right 
angles to a long pole. Peacham. 

SITHE. /. Time: obſolete. - Spenſer. 

SI'THENCE. ad. [now oontracted to fince.] 
Since; in latter times. | 

S$I'THNESS, 4d. Since. 


SI'TTER. /. 2 At.] 
1. One that ö 


Bacon. 
2. A bird that broods. Mortimer 
SI'TTING. « {from fe.) | | 
1. The po ire of litting on a ſeat, 
2. The act of reſting on à ſeat. Pſalms. 


3. A time at which one exhibits himſelf to a 
painter. Dryden. 
4. A meeting lon aſſembly. con. 
5. A courſe of ſtudy unintermitted. Locke. 
6. A time for which one fits, as W or 


work, or a viſit. Dryden. 
7. Incubation. Addiſon. 
SI'DUATE., part. a. [ from Atut, — 

I. Placed with reſpect to any thing e 

ac. 
2. Placed ; conſiſtigg. Milton. 

 SITUA'TION. ＋ {from tu te.] 

1. Local reſpect; poſition. Addiſon. 
2. Condition; ſtate. Rogers. 


SIX. a. [ fr, F rench. ] Twice three; one more 
than five. 
SIX and ſeven. . Tobeatfix and ſeven, is to 
be in a ſtate of diſorder and confuſion. $5. 
SI'XPENCE. /. [(and pence. ] A coin; 
half a ſhilling. Pope. 
SIXSCO' RE. 4. [ and ſeore,] Six times 
twen b Sandys. 
SIXTE E'N . [y1xTyne, Saxon, ] Six and ten. 
$I'XTEENTH. a. {[y1xreoda, Saxon. ] The 
ſixth atter the tenth, 
SIXTH. g. {[ymta, Saxon. ] The firſt aſter 
the fifth ; the ordinal of ſix. 
SIXTH. ＋ — * the adjective.] A ſixth part. 
Cheyne. 
SIXTHLY, ad. [from Fx] Io che fixth 
place. Bacon. 
SEXTI ETH. 2. [yuxreozoSa, Saxon. ] The 
tenth ſix 1 repeated. 
SIXTY. a. { pixt1%, Saxon. 
SIZE, / Gr afſiſe, Frenc 


1. Bulk ; quantity of — Wh compara- 


15 Six times ten. 


tive magnitude. Raleigh. 
2. A ſettled quantity. —— 
3. Figurative bulk; condition. wift. 


4- W e Italian. ] Any viſcous or glutinous 
ſubſtance. 
Te SITE. v. 4. [from the wax 
1. To adjuſt, or arrange according to ſize. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſettle ; to fix. acon. 
3- To cover with — ry to be- 
Imeur with fize." - 405 


SKI 
SI'ZED. a. [from A.] Having a particular 


magnitude. Shatſpeare. 
SI' LEABLE. a. [from e.] Reaſonablybulkyg 

of juſt proportion to others. Arbuthmot. 
SI'ZER or Serviter. /. A certain rank of ftud- 

ents in the univerſities. Corbet. 
SI'ZERS. /. See S015584aks. Tuffer. 


SFZINESS. / [from Ay. ] Glutinouſnels ; 


viſco toyer. 
SI'ZY. @. {from Ade. ] Viſcous 3 glutinous. 
Arbuthnor,” 


er. SKA'DDLE. / [yceaSmyye, Saxon. ] Hurt; 


damage. 

SKA'DDONS. / Theembryos of bees. Bailey. 

SKALNSMATE. / A metimate, n 

SKATE. / [yceadda, Saxon. 

1. A flat ſea fiſh. P 
2. A ſort of ſhoe armed with iron, ſor ſlid- 
ing on the ice. hom/on. 

SKE' AN. /. [Iriſh and Exſe.] A ſhore tword ; 
a knife. Bacon. 

SKEG. V A wild plum. 

SKE'GGER. {.'Skeggers are bred of ſuch ſick 
ſalmon that might not go to the ſea, and 
never thrive-to any bigneſs. Il otto n. 

SKEIN. / [ eſcargne, French. ] A knot of thread 

or filk wound and doubled. Bern Fonſon.' 

III J. cute, Greek, 

[tn anatomy-] The bones of the body: 
— — ed — as much as cande in their 
natural fituation. Qin. 
2. The compages of the principal parts. 


— 
SK E- LLUM. / {| Aelm, German. ] A villain; 
a ſcoundrel. Skinner. 
SK EP: / [xcephen, lower ao ; to draw. | 
A ſort ot baſket, narrow: at the bottom, aud 
wide at the top, to tetch corn in, Taſer. 
SKE'PT1ICK. {. [ oxinrraunty Sſceptiquey Fr, ] 
One who doubts, or pretends to doubt, of 
every thing. Pope 
SKE'PTICAL. a. [from ſkeprich.] — 
pretending to univerſal doubt. Bentley. 
SKE'PTICISM. / { ſcepticiſme, Fr. from 
fheprick. | Univerſaldoubt ; pretence or pro- 
teſſion of univerſal doubt. Dryden. 
SKETCH. / {| /chedula, Latin.] An outline? 
a rough draught ; a firſt plan. Addifor. 
To SKETCH. v. . [from the noun] | 14 
1. To draw, by tracing the outline. Watts. 
2. To plan, by giving the firſt or principal 
notion. Dryden.” 
SKE'WER. / [ Acre, Daniſh. ] A wooden or 
iron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. Ving. 
To SKE'WER. v. «. [from the noun. ] Jo 


faſten with ſkewers. 

SKIFE, / Lefyuiefs French; ſeapha, Lao. ] 
A ſmall light boat. 

SK1' LEUL. a. of and full.) —— 
qualified with {ki!l ; poſſe any arty deze 
terous ; able. Tatley. 


SKI LFULLY: od. Tfrom frilful. J Wich kill z 
with art; with uncommon ability; _ 
ouſly. % 

SKI! LEULNESS Ss £ [rom gute Ant; abi- 
ty; 3 rr TEL . Han 


- To $KILL. v. «. [ frilia, INandick.] 


| SKI 
SKILL. , fill, Idandick.] 


of any — —þ or art ; readi. 


z dexte- 


r in any practice; knowledge 
Milton. 


rity ; artfulneſs. 
2. Any particular art 


1. To be knowing in; to be dexterous at. 


2. To differ; to make difference; to inter- 

eſt; to matter : not in uſe. Hooker. 
SKILLED. «. [from A.] Knowing; dex- 

. terous ; acquainted with. Milton. 
SKI'LLESS. @. [from Al.] Wanting kill ; 

artleſs : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
SKILLET. /. [eſcnellette, — ſmall 

kettle or boiler. tpeare, 
To SKIM. v. «. operly to ſcum.) 

1. To clear off trom the upper part, 

fing a veſſel a little below Me ſurface. 9 

2. take by ſkimming. Addiſon. 

3. To bruſh the ſurface lightly; to paſs 


| Ma Ano the ſurface. Dryden. 


4. To cover ſuperficially. Improper : per- 
haps originally A. 


= — v. u. To paſs lightly ; - — — 
SKIMBLESKAMBLE. a. — . 


peare 
SKI MMER. / 3 Aim. A ſhallow al. 
fel with which ſcum is taken off More. 
SKINMT'LK./. | Aim and milk.} Miik from 


which the cream has been taken. King. ; 


SKIN, / [(A, Daniſh. ] 
1. The natural covering of the fleſh. It 
confiſts of the cxticle, outward ſkin, or ſcarf. 
ſkin, which is thin and inſenfible; and the 
eutis, or inner ſkin, extremely ſenſible. 
2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from 
animals to make parchment or m 
3. The body ; the perſon. LEftrange. 
To SKIN. v. A — noun.)] 25 
i. To flay; to ſtrip or diveſt ot the ſxin. 


| monk | 
2. To cover with the ſkin. Dy 
3. To cover ſuperficially. A Lifen on. 
SKI'NFLINT. / [Aa and flint. ] A niggardly 
| _ | 
f*{ycenc, Saxen.] 


N Rial. 1 _ thing potable. 
2. Pottage Bacon. 
"T SKINK. v. r. [ycencan, Saxon. ] To ſerve 


drink. 


_ 'NKER. / [from Kink.) One Gant ſerves 


iok. 
SKI'NNED. a. [from Au.] Having TN 
SKI'WNER. / [from Ain. ] A dealer kn Hias, 


5K NINESS. . [from ftinny.] The qua- 
lity of being ſkinny. 

SKI'NNY. &. — Ain] — —— of 
ſkin ; wanting fleſh. 

Fo SKIP. v. x. | /quittire, lealian 
1. To fetch quick bounds ; to 


haps wo rg as ry.” 


Hooker. 97 [from the verb.] A light leap or 


 SKFPIJACK. ip and / k. u 
Weng J Lig and jack. ] An pſtare, 


SKU 
2. To Str over. To paſs 2 


To SKIP. v. a. [eſuirer, 9 — 
kſpeare. 


ran 


SKI'PKENNEL. , | Sip and kennel. A lac- 
key ; a footboy. 
SKI PPER. J. [rbipper, poo — ſhip- 


maſter or ſhi 
SKI'PPET. probably from Riff.] A 'A ſmall 
boat : not uf Spenſer. 


SKI'RMISH. ＋. [from ys and carm, Welſh, 
the ſhout of war; e —— French.] 
1. A light fight; than a ſet battle. 
Philips. 


2. A conteſt ; a contention. Shalſpearec. 


To SKFRMISH. v. x. [eſcarmoucher, Fr. 74 To 


fight looſely ; to fight in parties before or 
after the ſhock of the main battle. Arters. 
SKURMISHER. / OP rw He who 
ſirmi igſwoertb. 
To SKIRRE. v. 4. ¶ from cin, Saxon, pure, 
clean. } To ſcour ; to ramble over in order 


to clear, Shatſpeare, 
To SKIRRE. v. . To ſcour; to ſcud; to 

run in haſte. Shakſpe =_ 
SKI'RRET. A plant. 


SKIRT. / — Sw diſh.] 
1. The loole edge of a garment; that part 
which hangs looſe below the waiſt. 
Shakſpeare 
2. The edge of any part of the dreſs. Addi 7 


3. Edge ; margin ; ee 


To SKIRT. v. 4. ¶ from the noun. ] To border; 
to run along the edge. Addiſon. 
SKI'TTISH. a.{ Ave, Daniſh * Dutch. } 
1. Shy; eaſily trightened. L' Eftrange. 
2. Wanton ; volatile ; haſty ; precipitate. 

Hudibras. 

3. Changeable ; fickle. Shakſpeare. 
SKI'TTISHLY. ad. _—_— Aitteib.] Wanton- 


ly ; uncertainly 

SKI' TTISHNESS. F ben Aud. ] Wen- 
tonneſs ; fickleneſs. 

SKONCE. /. See Sconcs. Carew. 

SKREEN. - [ eſcrein, — ] 
1. A riddle or coarſe fiev Tuer. 
2. Any ching by which the ſun or weather 
is kept off, Prior. 
3. Shelter ; concealment. Dryden. 


To SKREEN. . {from the noun. ] 
1. To riddle ; to fiſt. 
2. To ſbade from ſun or light, or weather. 
3. To keep off light or weather. ADryder. 
4. To ſhelter; to protect. Spectator. 
SKUE. a. Oblique ; ſidelong. Bentley. 
To SKULK. v. . To hide z to lurk in fear 
or malice. * 
SKULL. /. [Aala, Iſlandick.] 
1. The bone that encloſes the head ; it is 
made up of ſeveral pieces, which, being 
joined together, forms a conſiderable cs · 


SLA 

vity, which contains the brain ad in a bot, 
and it is proportionate to the bigneſs of the 
drain, J Ruin. 
2. [ Tceole, Saxon, a company.] A . 
ers. 2 25 Walton, 
SKU'LLCAP. {. A headpiece. | 
SKU'LLCAP. J a, Latin. ] A plant. 
SKV. [ &y, — | 

1. The region which ſurrounds this earth 

beyond the atmoſphere. It is taken for the 

whole region without the earth. Roſcommon. 

2. The heavens. | Davies. 

3. The weather ; the climate. Shak/ſprare. 
SK Y'EY. a. [ from Ay. ] Ethereal. Shat/peare. 
SKV COLOUR. fr and colour. ] An azure 

colour; the colour of the (ky. Boyle. 
SK Y'COLOURED. a. C and co/ovr.] Blue; 
azure; like the iky. Addiſon. 
SKY'DYED. @. { Ay and die.] Coloured like 


SK VEB. „ [from ] Envel 2 
ED. 3. N ve the 
ſkies l 4 722. on. 


SK Y'ISH. 2. [from err by the 
ether ; approaching the tky. Sbalſpeare. 
SKY'LARK. / [ Ay and art.] A lark that 
mounts and fings. pectator. 
SKV LICHT. ＋ L and light.) A window 
Placed in a room, not laterally, but in the 
cieling. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
SKY ROCKET. / | &y and rocker. A kind of 


firework, which high, and burns as it 

flies. Addiſon. 
SLAB. / 

1. A puddle. Ainſworth. 


2. A plane of ſtone; as, @ ward/e lab. 
SLAB. @. Thick; viicous ; glutinous. SHH. 
To SLA'BBER. hoe eng wry Dut.] 
1. To let the ſpittle fall from the mouth ; 
to drivel. 
2. To ſhed or pour any thing. ; 

To SLA'BBER. v.. | Saver is the word 


uſed. ] 
1. To ſmear with ſpittle. Arbuthnot. 
2. To ſhed ; to fpiil. Tuffer. 
SLA'BBERER./ rom. Sabber.] He who ilab- 
bers; an idiot. 
SLA'BBY. a. . | 


1. Thick ; viſcous: not uſed. FHWiſeman. 

2. Wet; floody: in low language. Gay. 
SLACK. @. {fiaec, Sax. Jaden, Iflandick. 

1. Not tenſe ; not hard drawn; looſe. Ars. 

2. Relaxed; weak; not holding faſt. Milton. 

3. Remils; not diligent ; not eager. Hooker. 


4 Not violent ; not rapid. Dryden. 
5 5. Not intenſe. ; Mortimer. 
SLACK. _ 


1. To beremiſs; to neglet. Deuteronomy. 
2. To loſe the power of cohefion. Moa an. 
3- To abate. Milton. 
4. To languiſh ; to fail; to flag. Ainſworth, 
Tos SLACK. 4 
To SLA'CKEN. F © T 
1. To looſen; to make leſs tight. Dryden. 
2. To relax; to remit. Davies. 
3. To caſe; to mitigate, Spenſer. 


SLA 
4. To remit for want of eagerneſs. Milton. 
5. To cauſe to be remitted; to make to 


abate. Hammond. 


6. To relieve; to unbind. Denham, 
4 To withhold ; to uſe leſs liberally. Sa 
. To crumble; to deprive of the power of 
cohefion. Mortimer. 
9. To negleR. Daniel. 
10. To repreſs; to make leſs quick or for- 
cible. Addiſon. 
SLACK. /. = the verb.] Small coal ; coal 
broken in mall parts. 
SLA'CK LY. ad. | from Jack. ] 
1. Looſely ; not tightly; des 
2. Negligently; remiſsly. Shakſpeare, 
SLA'CKN 880 [trom Hack. ] 
1. Looſeneſs; not tightneſs. 
2. Negligence ; inattention; remiſſneſs. S5. 
3. Want of tendency ; tardineſs. Sharp, 
4. Weakneſs ; not force ; not r 
0 rer 


Mach, Illandick, to quench, Lye. ] rr ; 


to extinguiſh. 1 M 


To SLAKE. v. . [from ac. j 
1. To grow leſs teriſe ; to be relaxed. | 
Davies. 
2. To go out; to be extinguiſhed. Brown. 

ToSLAM. v. a. Ceblagen, Du 
ter ; to cruſh. 
To SLA'NDER. v. a. [eſclaungrie, French. ] 


To cenfure falſely ; to belie. Whitgift. 
SLA'NDER. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Falſe invective. 7 — Ons 

2. Diſgrace ; reproach. Shakſpeare. 

3. Diſreputation ; ill name. Shat/peare, 


SLA'NDERER. /. {from ander. ] One who 
belies another ; one who lays falle imputa- 
tions on another, Taylor. 

SLA'NDEROUS. 2. [from ander. 

1. Uttering reproachful falſehoods. Sp 
2. Containing reproachful falſehoods; ca- 
lumnious. South, 

SLA'NDEROUSLY. ad. ¶ from —_— 
Calumniouſly ; with falſe reproach. Daniel. 

SLANG. The preterit of Jing. | 

SLANK. / An herb. Ainſworth, 

SLANT. a. ¶ from ſungbe, a ſerpent, 

SLA'NTING. Dutch. Skinner.) Oblique; 
not direct; not perpendicular. H£&lackmore. 

SLA'NTLY. ad. Obliquely ; not perpen- 

SLA'NTWISE. 5 dicularly ; ſlope. Tuer. 

SLAP. / [| /ch/ap, Germ.] A blow. Thomſon. 

SLAP. ad. [from the noun.) With a ſudden 
and violent blow. Arbuthnor. 


To SLAP. v. a. {from the noun. ] To ſtrike 


with a flap. Prior. 
SLA PDASH. interj. [from ap and 4405. ] 
All at once. ier. 
To SLASH. v. a. [ /aſa, to ſtrike, Iandick. ] 
1. To cut; to cut with long cuts, | 
2. To _ Slaſh is improper, King. 
; 


tch.] To ſlaugh- 


1 
. 
} 
| 
i 


— — — — 


SLE 


To SLASH. v. u. To ſtrike at random with a 
+ Iword; to lay about him. Pope. 
SLASH. / [ from the verb.] 
1. Cut; wound. 
2. A cutin cloth. 


Clarendon. 
Shakſpeare. 


SLATCH. , [a fea term.) The middle part 


of a rope or cable that hangs down looſe. 
SLATE. / ſtrom flit : Nate is in ſome countries 
a crack; or from efc/ate, a tile, French. ] A 
gray ſtone, eafily broken into thin plates, 
which are uſed to cover. houſes, or to write 


upon. Grew. 
Te SLATE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
the roof; to tile. Swift. 


SLA'TER. / {from fate. ] One who covers 
with ſlates or tiles. 
SLA”'TTERN. / ¶ faetti, Swediſh.] A woman 
negligent, not elegant or nice. Dryden. 
.SLA'TY. a. {from Aate.] Having the nature 
of ſlate. Woodward. 
SLAVE. / [¶ clave, French.) 
1. One mancipated tv a matter ; not a free- 
man; a dependant. 
2. One that has loſt the power of refiſtance. 


Wilkins. 


To SLAVE. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
drudge ; to moil; to toil. Swift. 
SLA'VER. {| /aliva, Lat. fefa, Iſland. ] Spit- 
tle running ſrom the mouth; drivel. Pope. 
To SLA'VER. v. . [from the noun. ] 
x. To be ſmeared with ſpittle. SH care. 
2. To emit ſpittle. Sidney. 


- To SLA'VER. v. a. To ſmear with drivel. 


| Dryden. 

SLA'VERER. / [ fabbaerd, Dutch; trom 

aver. |] One who cannot hold his ſpittle ; a 
driveller; an idiot. 


. SLA'VERY. /. {from /ave.] Servitude ; the 


condition of a ſlave ; the offices of a ſlave. 
| King Charles. 


% SLA'UCHTER. / Jonylauzt, Saxon. ] Maſ- 


facre ; deſtruction by the word. Dryden. 
Te SLA'UGHTER. v. . {from the noun ] To 
matiacre; to flay ; to kill with the ſword. - 
1 Shakſpeare. 
SLA'UGHTER HOUSE. {: [ fawghter and 
bouſe. ] Houle in which beaſts are killed for 
the butcher. Sbalſpeare. 


SLAUCGCHTERMAN. / ang bter and man.] 


One employed in killing. Sbatſpcare. 
SLA'UGHTEROUS. a.[trom nr er.] De- 
ſtructive; murderous. Shakſpeare. 


SLA'VISH. a. [from ſave. ] Servile; mean; 


baſe; dependant. Milton. 


-SLA'VISHLY. ad. Servilely ; meanly. 


SLA'VISHNESS. / [from /aviÞh.] Servility ; 


meanneſs. 


To SLAY. v. a. pret. /ew ; part. paſſ fair. . 


Aaban, Cothick; piean, Saxon; achter, 
utch, to ſtrike.] To kill; to butcher ; to 


put to death, Frier. 
SLA'YER. / [from ay.] Killer; murderer ; 
deſtroyer. Abbot. 


SLE'AZY. a. Weak ; wanting ſubſtavce. 
SLED. /. [ fed, Daniſh; fedde, Dutch. ] A 
carriage drawn without wheels. Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


'SLE | 
SLE'DDED. 4. {from g] Mounted on a 


. Shakſpeare. 
SLEDGE. / [ yleez, Sax. feggia, Iſlandick.] 
1. A large heavy hammer. Moxon. 


2. A carriage without wheels, or with very 


low wheels; properly a fed. Mortimer. 
SLEEK. 2. [ /eych, Dutch. ] | 
1. Smooth; nitid 3 gloſſy. Drayton, 

2. Not rough; not harſh. Milton. 


To SLEEK. v. a. | from the adjective.] 
1. To comb ſmooth and even. Milton. 
2. To render ſoft, ſmooth, or gloſſy. Boyle. 
SLEE'K LY. ad. | from feet. } Smoothly; gloſ- 
ſily. ” Shakſpeare. 
To SLEEP. v.. lee pan, Sax. faeper, Dur. | 
1, To take reit by — of the menta! 
powers. Craſhaw. 
2. To reſt ; to be motionleſs. Shakſpeare, 
3. Tolive thouyhtleſsly. Atterbury, 
4. To be dead: death being a ſtate from 
which man will ſome time awake. 1 7 
5. To be inattentive ; not vigilant. Shat/p. 
6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. Shat/p. 
SLEEP. /. * the verb.] Repoſe; reſt; ſul- 
penſion of the mental and corporal powers; 
ſlumber. Lock. 
SLEE'PER. / [from /eep. ] 
1. One who ſleeps; one who is not awake. 


| Dryden. 
2. A lazy inactive drone. Grew. 
3. That which lies dormant, or without ef- 
fe. a Bacon. 
4. A fiſh. Ainſwerts. 

SLEE'PLLY. ad. [ from fleepy.] 

1. Drowfily ; with deſire to ſleep. 
2. Dully; lazily. Raleigh. 
3. Stupidly. Atte bury. 


SLEE' PIN ESS. /. from Acepy.] Drowſineſs; 
diſpoſition to ſleep; inability to keep awake. 
d ö Arbuthnet. 
SLEE'PLESS. a. from Jeep. ] Wanting ſleep; 
always awake. Milken. 
SLEE'PY. a. 2 
I. Drowiy; diſpoſed to ſleep. 
2. Not awake. ; Dryden. 
3. Soporiferous ; ſomniferous; cauſing ſleep. 
Gulliver. 
SLEET. /. [perhaps from the Daniſh, Act. A 
kind ot ſmooth ſmall hail or ſnow, not tal- 
ling in flakes, but ſingle particles. Dryden. 
To SLEET. v. . [from the noun.] To ſnow 
in ſmall particles, intermized with rain. 
SLEE'TY. a. [from the noun. ] Bringing leet. 
SLEEVE. / [Tlir. Saxon.] 
1. The part of a garment that covers the 
arms. Spenſer. 
2. Sleeve, in ſome provinces, ſignifies a knot 
or ſkein of filk, 
3. Sleeve, Dutch, ſignifies a cover; any thing 
ſpread over. L' Eftrange. 
4. A tiſh. Ainſworth. 
SLEE'VED. a. [from feeve.] Having leeves- 
SLEEVELESS. 2. [from feeve.] 
1. Wanting ſleeves ; having no fleeves. 
2. Wanting reaſonableneſs; wanting th. 
priety ; wanting ſolidity. alt, 


SLEIGHT. / [g. cunning, Iſlandick.] 
Artiul trick ; cunning artifice ; dexterous 
practice. Swift. 

$LE'NDER. a. [//inder, Dutch.] 

1. Thin; ſmall in circumference compared 


with the length; not thick. Milton. 
a. Small in the waiſt ; having a fine ſhape. 


den. 
3. Not bulky ; ſlight ; not ſtrong Pope. 


4. Small ; inconfiderable ; weak. Til{o(/or. 


. Sparing z/ leſs than enough. Spe are. 
y Not amply ſupplied. Plilioe 
SLE'NDERLY. ad. { from fender. ] 
1. Without bulk. 
2. Slightly; meanly. Hayward. 
SLE'NDEKNESS. / [from fender. | 
1. Thinneſs ; ſmallneſs ot circumterence. 


| Newton. 
2. Want of bulk or ſtrengtl. Arduthner. 
3. Slightneſs; weakneſs; incouſiderable- 
nels. Whitgift. 


4. Want of plenty. 
SLEPT. The preterit of Heep. 
SLEW, The preterit of ay. | 
To SLEY. v. n. To part or twiſt into threads. 


Shakſpear e. 
To SLICE. v. . E Saxon, | 
1. To cut into flat pieces. Sandys. 
2. To cut into parts. Cleaveland. 
3. To cut off in a broad piece. Gay, 
4. To cut; to divide. Burnet. 
SLICE. /. {fbre, Saxon. ] . 
1. A broad piece cut oft, Swift. 
2. A broad piece. Pope. 


3. A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; 
a ſpatula. Hakewill. 
SLICK. . [ flickr, Dut.] See SLEEK. Brown. 
SLID. The preterit of ide. 
SLUDDEN, The participle paſſive of Hide. 
To SLUDDER. v. x. [ f/idderen, Dutch. ] To 
ſlide with interruption. Dryden. 
To SLIDE. v. . preterit /id ; participle paſſ. 
Nlidden. [y\wdan, pudende, Saxon. 
1. To pals along imoothly ; to flip; to glide. 


Bacon. 

2. To move without change of the foot. 
Milton. 
3. To paſs inadvertently. Ecclus. 
4. To paſs unnoticed. Sidney. 


5. To paſs along by filent and unobſerved 
progreſhon. Shakſpeare. 
6. To pals filently and gradually from good 
to bad. | South. 
7. To paſs without difficulty or . 
ope. 
8. To move upon the ice by a fingle im- 


pulſe, without change of feet. Waller. 
9. To fall by errour. Bacon. 
10. To be not firm. Thomſen. 


11. To paſs with a free and gentle courſe or 
flow, 
To SLIDE. v. a. Topaſs imperceptibly. Mattis. 
SLIDE. /. | trom the verb.] | 
1. Smooth and eaſy paſlage. Bacon. 
2. Flow ; even courle. Bacon, 


SLIDER. / {from Aide] He who ſlides. 


SLI 
SLIGHT. a. Licht, Dutch.] 
1. Small ; worthleſs ; incontiderable. Dryd. 
2. Not important; not cogent ; weak. 
Locke. 
3. Negligent; not vehement; not done 
with effort. Milton. 
4. Fooliſh ; weak of mind. Hudibras, 
5. Not ſtrong; thin; as, à flight 1. 
SLIGHT. F. | from the adjective. ] 
1. Neglect; contempt; act of ſcorn. Clariſſa. 


2. Artitice; cunning practice: more pro- 

perly eight. Arbuthnot. 
To SLIGHT. v. a. [ from the adjeQtive. } 

1. To negleR ; to diſregard. | te. 

2. To throw careleſly. Shakſpeare. 
3. Tooverthrow ; to demoliſh. Junius. 

4. To SLieur over. To treat or perform 


careleſly. Bacon. 
SLIUGHTER. / [ from ſlight. ] One who diſ- 
regards. 
SLI'GHTINGLY. ad. { from/fighting.] With 


out reverence ; with contempt. Boyle. 
SLI'GHTLY. ad. | trom igt. ] 

I. Negligently ; without regard, Hooker. 

2. Scornfully ; conatemptuouſly, Philips. 

3- Weakly ; withont force. Milton. 


4. Without worth. 
SLI'GHTNESS. /. [from /ighr.] 
i. Weakneſs; want of ſtrength. 
2. Negligence ; want of attention. Dryden. 
SLULY. ad. [from /y.] Cunningly; with 
cunning ſecrecy. Dryden. 
SLIM. ad. Slender; thin of ſhape. Addiſon. 
SLIME. /. [flam, Saxon; „ig, Dutch. 
Viſcous mire ; any glutinous ſubſtance. Rai. 


SLI'MINESS. /. [from Aim. mus © glu- 
tinous matter. lever. 
SLI'MY. .a. | from Ai me.] 
1. Overipread with ſlime, Shakſpeare. 
2. Viſcous ; glutinous. Milton. 
SLI'NESS. /. — . ] Deſigning artitice. 
Addiſon. 


SLING. /. [rlinzan, Sax. finger, Dutch. 
1. A miſſive weapon made by a ſtrap and 
two ſtrings ; the tone is lodged in the ſtrap, 
and thrown by looſing one of the ſtrings. Fob. . 
2. A throw; a ſtroke. Milton. ' 
3- A kind of hanging bandage, in which a 
wounded limb is ſuſtained. 8 
+ SLING. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To throw by aſling. 


2. To throw; to caſt. Addiſon. 
3. To hang looſely by a ſtring. Dryden. 
4- To move by means of arope. Dryden. 


SLI'NGER. / (from ing.] One whoſlings 
or uſes the ſling. Kings. 
To SLINK. v. a. preterit Junk. [plingan, Sax. 
to creep, ] To tneak ; to ſteal out of the 


way. Milton. 
To SLINK. v. x, To caſt; to miſcarry of. A 
low word. Mortimer 


To SLIP. v. n. [ylipan, Sax, /ippen, bac. 
i. To ſlide ; not to tread m. South, 
2. Toſlide; to 2 Sidrey. 
3. To move or fly out of place. Wiſeman. 
4. To ſneak ; to fliak. Spenſer. 
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814. PPERIL 
SLI' TFPERINESS. 7 — 


SLI 
8. — to paſs unexpectedly or imper- 
ceptib Sidney. 


6. To fall i into fault or errour. Ecclus. 
1 7 To creep by overſight. Pope. 
To eſcape ; to iall away out of the me- 
mory. Hooker. 

To SLIP. v. a. 
1. a convey ſeer Arbuthnot. 


na . "aw 4 Mertimer. 
4. To eſca z to leave lily. SS 
5. To let — . Drove 
To let a dog looſe. : Dryden. 
7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 
Swift. 
8. To paſs over negligently. Atterbury. 


SLIP. /. {from the verb.] 
1. The act of flipping ; falſe ſtep. 
2. Errour; miſtake ; fault. Horton. 
3. A twig torn from the main ſtock. Ray. 
4. A or ſtring in which a dog is held. 


Bramball. 
. An eſcape; a deſertion. Hudibras. 
A long narrow Addiſon. 


SLI'PBOARD. 7 Pip and board.) A board 


ſliding in grooves. Gulliver. 


SLIPKNOT. / ie and kt.] A bowknot; 


a knot eaſily unticd. Moro. 
SLI'PPER or — * A wag þ 1 ſhoe 
without 1 into h the 
foot lips eafil Raleigh, 
. ad. from age In a 


manner. 
1. State or quality of vary 3-46. en month 
neſs ; glibneſs. 
2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing 


_ SLI'PPERY. @. {ylipun, Saxon; Piperis, 


Swediſh. 
1. Smooth; glib. Ar butbrot. 
2. Not affording firm footing. — 
3. Hard to hold; hard to keep. den. 
4. Not ſtanding firm. Shak peare. 
. Uncertain; changeable; mutable; in- 
ble. ' " Shakſpeare. 
6. Not certain in its eſſects. DL'Eftrange. 
7. Not chaſte. Shakſpeare. 
SLI'PPY. @. [from p.] Slippery; eaſily 
ſliding. A barbarous word. Floyer. 


SLI PSHOD. a. [ flip and h.] Having the 
_ not Fes up at the heels, but barely 
. Swift. 
SLI'PSLOP. /. Bad liquor. A low word 
formed by 2 of Hop. 
SLISH. / A low word formed by reduplica- 
ting a/b. Shakſpeare. 


To SLIT. v. a. pret. and part. fit and Hitted. 


tan, Saxon. ] To cut longwiſe. Brown. 
SLIT. / Cru, Saxon. ] A long cut, or nar- 


row open Newton. 
To SLIVE. v. 4. [plifan, Saxon.) To 
To SLI'VER.\ fplit; Lahde longwiſe; 1 
tear off long wiſe. Shakſpea 


ert Ek. / [from the verb.] A branc — 
of. Shakſpeare, 


SLO 
SLOATS. /. Of a cart, are thoſe underpiecey 
which keep the bottom together Bailey. 
SLO'BBER. / [ g/avoerio, Welſh, Slaver. 
To SLOCK. v. . [ fock, to quench, Swediſh 
and Scottiſh.] To flake; to vench. 
SLOE. /% ſTla, Sax. ] The fruit of the black - 


thorn, a ſmall wild plum. Blackmore. 
SLOOP. 7. A ſmall ſhip. 


. To SLOP. v. a. [from/ap, lep, ep] To drink 


groſsly and greedily. 
_ Y; [trom the verb.] Mean and vile 
95. any kind. Dryden. 
SLE Ates. Saxon ; floove, Dutch, 'a co- 
— rowſers; open breeches. S4. 
SLOPE. a. Oblique; not perpendicular. Bacon, 
SLOPE. / — rom the adjeQive.] . 
1. An ob - direction; any thing ob- 
liquely dir 
2. Derliviey ground cut or formed with 
declivi Pope. 
SLOPE. ad. Obliquely ; not perpendicularly. 


Milton, 
To SLOPE. v.a. [from the rage To 
— to obliquity or declivity ; to direct ob- 
* = Pope. 
PE. v. . To take an *. 
wp direction. 
SLO'PENESS. / (from Joe] Obliqiy 7 4c 
clivity ; not perpendicularly otton. 
_— PEWISE. «. — wiſe.] Obliquely ; 
rpendicular arew. 
$LO'P1 INGLY. ad. leona) Obliquey; 
icularly. . 
SLO' PV. a. [from Jp.) I] Miry and wet. 8 
To SLO T. v. a. [Ang Dutch. 1 To ſtrike 
or claſh hard. 
3 J. [ Jed, Iſlandick. ] The track of a 


SLOTH. / lep®, , . 
'Þ l war Lig — re. 


2. Lazineſs; luggiſhneſs ; idleneſs. Milton. 
3. An animal of ſo flow a motion, that he 
will be three or four days at leaſt in climbing 
up and coming down a tree. Grew. 
SLO'THFUL. 2. { foth and full. ] Idle; lazy; 
fuggiſh ; inactive; indolent z dull of mo- 
tion, — 
SLO'THFULLY. ad. With floth. 
SLO'THFULNESS. /. Idleneſs; —; 
SLOUCH. /. 47 Bie — py 
U oy anim, 1 
rn” me a 1 of the 
head, Swift. 
2. A man who looks heavy and IS 


To SLOUCH. . {from the noun.] 2 
have a downcaſt clowniſh look. 

SLO'VEN. /. [ foef, Dutch; y/yven, Welſh.] 
A man indecently negligent of cleanlineſs; 
a man dirtily dreſſed. Herbert. 

SLO' VENLINESS * rent, Inde- 
cent negligence ot dreſs ; clean- 
lineſs. Watton. 

SLO'VENLY. 2. {from foven.] Negligent of 
dreſs; negligent of . not neat; 
not cleanly. _ L'Eftrarge.” 


SLU 
SLO'VENLY. ad. {from even. ] In a coarſe 
 inelegant manner. Pope. 
SLO'VENRY, /. [from 1 Dirtinels ; 
want of neatneſs. Shakſpeare. 
SLOUGH. / Trio, Saxon, 
1. A deep miry place a full of dirt. 


LY war 
2. The ſkin which a ſerpent caſts off at his 
periodical renovation. Grew. 
3. The part that ſeparates from a foul ſore. 
Wiſeman. 
$LO'UGHY. a. [from long b.] Miry; oe 
muddy. wift. 
SLOW. 4. [flap, pleap, Sax. feenw, Frifick. ] 
1. Not ſwift; not quick of motion ; not 
4 not having velocity; wanting E 
lerity. cke. 
2. Late z not happening in a ſhort time. 
Milton. 
3. Not ready; not prompt ; not quick. Add. 
4. Dull; inactive ; tardy; fluggiſh. Dryden. 
5. Not haſty; acting wich deliberation ; not 
—— Common Pra 
6. Dull; heavy in wit. Pepe 
SLOW, in x compoſition, is an adverb j fowly 


u, fow-paced. 
Tos SLOW. v. a, [from the adjective.] To 
omit by dilatorineſs ; to delay ; to procraſ- 
tinate : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
SLOWLY. ad. [ from flow.] 
1. Not ſpeedily; not with N 
with velocity. Pope. 
2. Not ſoon; not early; not in a little time. 


3. . — haſtily ; not n 
4. Not promptly ; not Yo 
5. Tardily ; fl ly. Addiſon. 
SLO'WNESS. . [from flow.] 
1. Smallneſs of motion; not ſpeed ; want 
ol velocity; abſence ot celerity W 3 
atts, 
2. Length of time in which any thing acts 
or is brought to paſs ; not quickneſs. Hooker. 


3. Dulneſs to it conviction or affection. 
Bentley. 
4. Want of promptneſs ; want of readineſs. 


5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorineſs ; procraſtination. 
SLO'WWORM. / [plapypm, Saxon.] The 

blindworm ; a large viper, not mortal, 

ſcarcely venomous. ru. 


To SLU'BBER. v. a. — bly from Jabber. 
1. To do any thing lazily, im a 
with idle hurry. Sidney. 
2. To ſtain ; to daub, 1 
3. To cover coarſely or careleſly. orten. 

SLU'BBERDEGULLION. J A paltry, dirty, 
ſorry wretch. Hudibras. 

SLUDGE. / Mire ; dirt mixed with water. 

Mortimer. 
$LUG. F. [ lung, Daniih, and Sock; Dutch, 
fignity a glutton.] 
1. An idler; a drone; a flow, 2 fleepy, 
lazy wretch. hakſpeare. 
2. A hinderance z an Anion, _— 
1 A kind of flow creeping ſnail, 


SLY 
tote? „ 2 hammerhead, Saxon.] A e 
rical or oval piece of metal hot from: 8 


7581. SLUG. v. v. [from the noun.] To lie idies 
the drone ; to move ſlowly. Spenſer. 
RR. [from Aug.] An idler; a 
m— an inactive lazy tellow. Dryden. 
To SLU CGARDIZ E. 4 a. [ from fuggard.] 
To make idle ; to make droniſh. Sap. 
SLU'GGISH. 4. [from fxg. ] Dull; drow? ; 
lazy; flothful ; idle; flow. Haller. 
SLU'GGISHLY. ad. Dully; not nimbly ; 
lazily ; idly ; flowly. 
SLU'GGISHNESS. F; Dulneſs ; floth; lazi- 
neſs; idleneſs ; inertneſs. Locke. 
SLUICE. V [ fuyfe, Dutch; eſcl/uſe, French; 
ſeluſa, Italian, ] A watergate ; a floodgate ; 
a vent for water. Milton. 
To SLUICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To emit 
by floodgates. ilton. 
SLU'ICY. a. [from fvice. J Falling in ſtreams, 
as from a ſluice or floodgate. Dryden. 
To SLU'MBER., v. a. [jlumenan, Sax. a- 


meren, Dutch, . 

1. To ſleep lightly ; to be not awake, nor in 

profound Milton. 

often confounded — 

3. To be in a ſtate of negligence 

P 
To SLU'MBER. v. 4, 

1. To lay to ſleep. 0 | 

Spenſer, 
SLU'MBER. /. [ from the verb. 

« —— 1 Dade 
SLU'MBERY. 

1. + I to ſleep; ſoporiferaus ; caſing 
SLUNG, ” The aud paſſ. of Hing. 
SLUNK. The my and me pail. of fink, 

a flut.] 

1. To ſully ; to ſoil; to contaminate. 


2. To ſleep; 't repoſe : fleep and [lumber are 
ineneſs. 85 Fung, 
2. To = wh to ſtun. 
SLU MB 4003. * . [from Sumber.] 
2. - ; not waking, Shakſpere. 
To SLUR. v. a. | fooring, Dutch, naſty lane, 
2. To paſs lightly; to balk ; to miſs. Dryd. 


To cheat; to trick. Hudibras, 
SLUR, . [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; 
* diſgrace. South, 

SLUT. / Ledde, Dutch. ] 
1. A dirty woman. King. 


2. Wang 
SLU'TTERY. J. {from us.] The qualities 
or practice of a ſlut. Drayton. 
SLU'TTISH. «. [from fur. ] Naſty; not nice 
not cleanly ; dirty; indecently 9 of 
cleanlineſs. Raleigh. 
SLU'TTISHLY. ad. In a fluttiſh inanner ; 


paſtily ; dirtil 25 
SLU'TTISHN SS. /. The qualities or practice 


of a flut; naſtinefs; dirtiveſs. Ray. 
SLY, 3. [ynd, Saxon, r and metapho- 
rically CG, A ier can 
ly artful ; ſecretly i airfqx, 


SMA 
To SMACK, v. x. Irmæckan, Saxon ; ma- 
den, Dutch. N 
1. To have a taſte; to be tinctured with any 
particular taſte. : ; 
2. To have a tincture or quality infuſed. Sh. 
3. To make « noiſe by ſeparation of the 


after a 


lips ſtrongly preſſed together, as after a 
- Cay. 


ſte. 
4 To kiſt with a cloſe compreſſion of the lips, 
o as to be heard when they ſeparate. Pope, 
To SMACK. v. a. 
i. To kiſs. Donne. 
2. To make to emit any quick ſmart noiſe. 
SMACK. / [ march, Dutch. 


1. Taſte ; favour. | 

2. Tincture; quality from ſomething mixed. 
252 F _— 

3. A pleafing taſte. er. 

4. A mal quantity; a taſte. Dryden. 


5. The act of parting the lips audibly, as 
after a pleaſing taſte. 
6. A loud kiſs. 
3 EAR Saxon. ] A ſmall ſhip. ; 
SMALL. 2. [ymall, Saxon ; % Dutch. 


. 


1. Little in quantity; not great. Dryden. 
2. Slender; exile ; minute. Deuteronomy. 
3. Little in degree. As, 
4. Little in importance; Genefis. 


65. Little in the principal quality; not 
eg weak; as, ſmal/ beer, Swift, 
SMALL. / [from the adjective.] The ſmall 

or narrow part of any thing. Sidney. 
SMA'LLAGE. / A plant It is a ſpecies of 


parlley. , | Miller. 

SMA'LLCOAL . [ſmell and coal. ] Little 
wood coals uſed to light fires. Spe&atcr. 

SMA'LLCRAFT, V CV and craft. A 

- little veſſel below the (denomination of 2 

© ſhip: "TY" 5" Dryden. 

SMA*LLNESS. / [from ſmall. ] 1 

1. Littleneſs; not greatneſs. Bacon. 
2. Littleneſs ; want of bulk ; minutebeis ; 

3. Want of weakneſs. * 

SMALLPO'X. / [/I and pox. ] An erup 

tive diſtemper of great malignity; vario/e. 

* SMA'LLY. ad. {from ua.] In a little 
quantity; with minuteneſs; ma a little or 
low degree. Aſe baun. 

SMALT. /. A beautiful blue fubſtance, pro- 

duced from two parts of 2affre being fuſed 
with three parts common ſalt, and one part 

e e 

SMA'RAGDINE. bd Fo he Latin. } 
Made of emerald ; relembling emerald. 

SMART. / Tymeomits, Saxon; ert, Dutch; 
{RT wed: Jt 7 709 IR INS 2ot 
1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. Sidney, 


2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. Atrerbury. 


To SMART. v. x. [xmeopran, Sezen; ſmer- 
ten, Dutch. ] | 
1. To feel quick lively pain. 

2. To feel pain of body or mind. 


Pepe, 
SMART. a. [from the noun. ] 


2. Pungent; ſharp ; cauſing ſmart. S/ p. 


Avbutbuor, 


SME 


2. Quiek ; vigorous; aftive. | Clarendon, 
3. Producing, any effect with force and vi- 
gour. HY 4 « 1 Dryden. 
4. Acute ; witty, * Tillotſon, 

1 Briſk ; vivacious ; lively. Addiſon, 


ART. / A fellow affecting briſknefs and 
vivacity. A cant word. 
SMA'RTLY. ad. {from ſmart. ] After a ſmart 
manner; ſharply ; briſkly 5 vigorouſly ; 
wittily. Clarendon, 
SMA'RTNESS. / [from ſmar?. ] 
I, The quality of being ſmart; quickneſs ; 
vigour. | Boyle. 
2. Livelineſs ; briſkneſs x wittineſs. Sit. 
SMATCH. V { corrupted from fmack.] , 

1. Taſte ; tincture; twang.” Holder, 
2. A bird. a 
To SMA'TTER. v. #. [ſuppoſed to be cor. 

rupted from /mack or tafte. | 
1. To have a ſlight taſte ; to have a flight, 
ſuperficial, and imperſe& knowledge. Wars. 
2. To talk ſuperficially or ignorantly. Swifr. 
SMA'TTER. //. [from the verb.] Superficial 
or ſlight knowledge: Temple, 
SMA'TTERER.F. [from ſmatter.} One who 
has a ſight or ſuperficial knowledge. "Swift. 
To SMEAR. v. a. * Saxon; ſmeeren, 
Dutch. o 
1. To overſpread with ſomething viſcous 
and adheſive ; to beſmear. Milton, 
2. To ſoil; to contaminate. - Shakſpear:. 
SMEA'RY. a. {from ſmear.] Dauby; adhe- 
ſive. | 6 7 Rowe, 
SMEATH. / A ſeaſowl. | 
To SMEETH or mute. v n ty Sax. 
To imoke ; to blacken with ſmoke. 
SME'GMATICK. . [eaiyue] Soapy ; 
deterſive. | | 
To SMELL. v. 4. pret. and part: /me/t. [from 
. ſmoel, warm, Dutch; becauſe ſmells are in- 
creaſed by heat. — 
711. L uy | nes by the noſe. Collier. 
2. To find out by mental ſagacity. LA. 
To SMELL: v. . | 2 4 
I. To ftrike the noftrils. Bacon. 
2. To have any particular ſcent. Brown. 
3. To have a particular tiaQure or ſmack of 
any quality. * 1 Shakſpeare. 
4. To prattife the act of ſmelling. - Addi/or. 
5. To exerciſe ſagacity. Shakſpeare. 
SMELL. /. [ from the verb.] 
I. Power ot ſmelling; the ſenſe of which 
the nofe is the organ. » Davies. 
'2:Scent ; the power of affecting the Doſe. Hac. 
SM OREN. | [from well.] He who fmells. 
SME'LLFEAST. {of fme/! and feap.] A para- 
"ire ; one Who haunts good tables, L' Er. 
SMELT.” The pret. and part. pail, of feli. 
SMELT. / ſrmelr, Sa.] A ſmall fea fiſh. 
* Carew. 
To SMELT. v. [ ſmelter, Dutch, ] To melt 
ore, ſo as to extract the metal. odward, 


SME*LTER. /. {from /me/r.] One who'melts 


ore. 
To SMERK. V. 4. 
wantonly. 


ard. 


[ymepcian, ] er 


SMO 


SME RKK or Smerk. 4. Nice; Janes 

jaunty. Spenſer. 
SME'RLIN. /. A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
* Fur. J. The under garment of a Wo- 


To "SMIGHT, for mite. Spenſer. 
7 SMILE. v.. | ſmuylen, Dutch. ] 
1. To contract the ſace with pleaſure; to 
expreſs gladnels by the countenance. Tater. 
2. To expreſs ſlight contempt by the look. 
| Camden. 
3. To look gay or joyous. Milton. 
To be favourable; to be propitious. Milton. 
SMILE. {- [from the verb. j A flight contrac- 
tion of the tace; a look of pleaſure or kind- 
neſs: oppoſed to frown. Wetter. 
SMI'LINGLY.. ad. [ from ſmiling. ] With a 
look of p caſute. 
To SMIRCH. v. a. {from murk, or murcky.] 
To cloud ; to duſk; to foil, Shakſpeare. 
To SMIRK. v. a. To look affeediy toft or 
kind. Young. 
Sir. The participle paſſive of /mrite: - | '/ 
To SMITE. v. a. pret. ſmote; part, paſſ; /mit, 
ſmitten, I midan, Saxon; /mijten, Dutch. 
1. To ſtrike ; to reach with a blow. Ezekic!. 


2. To kill; to deſtroy, Samuel. 
3. To afflict; to chaſten. Wake. 
4. To blaſt. Exodus. 
5. To affect with any paſſion. Mieten. 


To SMIT E. v. . To ſtrike; to collide. Nabun. 
SMITER. / He who ſmites. Haiah. 
SMITH, /. rd, Saxon; „eth, German.] 
1. One w b forges with his hammer; one 
Who works in metals. Tate. 

2. He that makes or effects any thing. Dzyd. 
SMITHCRAFT. / {(ymudepepe, Sax. | The 
art of a ſmith. Raleigh. 
an. / [from ſmith.) The ſhop of a 

mit 

SMI'THING, / (from /aitb. J An art manual, 
by which au irregular lump of irou is wrought 
into an intended ſhape. | Moxeon. 
SMI'THY. / [rmiSSe, Saxon. ] The thop 
of a ſmith. Dryden. 
SMI'TTEN. [part. paſt. of /mite, ] Struck ; 
Killed; affetied with paſſion, Teal. 
SMOCK. / Irmoc, Saxon. ] The under gar- 
ment of a woman; a ſhitt Saxays. 
SMOCK FA'CED. a. 3 and face.] Pale- 
faced ; maidenly. enton. 
SMOKE J {xy moec,, Saxon ;, /mook, Dutch. 

The vifible effluvium, or ſooty exhalation, 

from any thing buruing. Cowley. 
To SMOKE. v. . | irom the noun. ] . 

1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. Mie. 

2. To burn; to be kindled. Deut. 

37 To move with ſuch ſwiſtueſs as to kin- 


dle. Dryden. 
4. To ſmell or hunt out. * Hudibras. 
2 To ule tobacco 


6. To ſuffer; to de puniſhed. _ Shak are. 
Te SMOKE. 2.4. 10 


1. To ſceat by ſmoke; to medicate by 
"m——_ or dry in ſmoke. Arbuthnot. 
2. To ſmell out ; to find out, Shakſpeare. 


SMO 


3. To ſneer; to ridicule to the face. Cl 
To SMOKE-DRY. v.a. Cale and dry] To 
dry by ſmoke. Mortimer, 
SMO'KER. /. ¶ from ſmoke. ] » 
1. One that dries or pertumes by ſmoke. 
2. One that uſes tobacco. 
S$MO'KELESS. a: Cam. nale * no 


imoke. 


Ps 
1 KY. a. [from /meke.] wh 
1. Emitting Imoke; umd. Shak/peare, 
2. Having the appearance or nature of 
ſmoke. Harvey. 
3. Noiſome with ſmoke. Milton. 


SMOOTH. a. [pmed, ꝓmoeð, Sax. ſmweyth, 
Welſh 3 
1. Even on che ſurface; not rough 5 level; 
having no aſperities. Milton. 
2. Evenly ſpread ; gloſſy. Pope. 
3. Equal in pace; without ſtarts or ob» 


ſtruction. Milton. 
4. Gently flowing. Milton. 
5 Voluble ; notharſh ; ſoft. _ Gay. 
6. Bland ; mild; adulatory. Milton. 


* SMOOTH. v. a. [ from the adjective.] 
To level; to make even on the turface. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. To work into a ſoft uniform mals. Ray. 
3. To makecaly ;.to rid from obſtructions 


Pope. 

4 To make flowing; to free from hayth- 

nets. a Milton, 
5. To palliate;z to ſaſten. Shakſpeare. 
6. To calm; to molliſy. Milion. 
7. To eaſe. Dryden. 

8. To flatter; to ſoften. with blandiſhments; 

Shakſpeare. 

To SMO'OTHEN. v. 4. [a ad word for 

ſmonth. | To make even amd ſmooth; Max. 
Fry OTHFACED.-. a. [ {00th and face. ] 


Mild looking z having a ſott gif. Shakſp. 
SMO'OTELY. ad. [txom out. ] 

1. Not roughly 7 evenly./. ys) I 

1. With even glide. N 0 3 Pope. 
| 3. Without oblitruction; a readily, 


Lover. 

4 With foft and bland languages; : , 
$0 OTHNESS, V {trom ſms 7651 

Evennels on the N :recdom from 

— Hacen. 

2. Soltneſs or mildneſs on the palate. 2 | 

3. Sweetueſs and ſottneis oi numbers. Dryd. 

4. Biandneſs and geutlene ſs ot ſpeech. . 
SMOrE. The preterit of /mite. | 
To bar Sa THER. v a. [ymopan, Saxon] 

To ſuffocate with Imoke, or by — 

Gon of the air. Sidney 

2. To ſuppreſs. Hooker. 
$MO'THER. from the verb.] 

1. A ſlate of ſuppreſſion: not uſed. Bacon. 

2. Smoke; thick duſt. Colliers 
To SMO'THER. v. x. [from the noun, 

1. To ſmoke without vent. 

2. To be ſuppreiled or — cloſe. 
SMO'ULDERING. 2 [rmopan, Sax. to ſme- 
SMO'ULDRY. pf bs Jſmoel, Dut. bot:] 

Buruing and ſmoking without veut. Dryden. 


cen. 
Collier. 


— — — — 


SNAIL. 


SNA 


$MUG. «. | ſmuck, dreſs ; ſmucken, to dreſs, 
Dutch.] Nice ; ſpruce; ed with affec · 

tation of niceneſs. Spectator. 

To SMU'GGLE. v. a. [ ſmockelen, Dutch. I To 
import or export goods without paying the 
cuſtoms. 

S$MU'GGLER. / { from ſmuggler.] A wretch 
who imports or exports goods cither contra- 
band or without payment of the cuſtoms. 

$MU'GLY. ad. { from /mug.] Neatly; 1 


SMUOGNESS. /. [from ſmug. ] e 
neatneſs without elegance. 
SMUT. / [pmtra, Saxon ; /metre, Dutch.) 
1. A ſpot made with ſoot or coal. 
2. Muſt or blackneſs gathered on corn; 
mildew. Mortimer. 
3- Obſcenity. 
To SMUT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtain ; to mark with ſoot or coal. Add. 
2. Totaint with mildew. Bacon, 
To SMUT. v. x. To gather muſt. Mortimer. 
To SMUTCH. v. a. [from ſmut.) To black 
with ſmoke. Ben Tonſon. 
SMU'TTILY. ad. from ſmutty.}] 
1. Blackly ; ſmokily. 
2. Obſcenely. 
SMU'TTINESS. J. [from ſmutcy. ] 
1. Soil from ſmoke. Temple. 
2. Obſceneneſs. | 
SMU'TTY. . [from ſmut.] 


1. Black with Imoke or coal. Swift. 
2. Tainted with mildew. Locke. 
3. Obſcene ; not modeſt. Collier. 


SNACK. / from ſuateh. A ſhare; a part taken 
dy compaQ Dryden. 
SNA*COT. / A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
SNA'FFLE. /. | ſnavel, Dutch, the noſe.] A 
bridle which croſſes the noſe. Shak/prave. 
Ta SNA'FFLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bridle ; to hold in a bridle ; to manage. 
SNAG. /. [etymology not known. ] 
I. A jag or ſharp protuberance. Spent rr. 
2. A tooth left by itſelf, or ſtanding beyond 
the reſt ; a tooth, in contempt. Prior. 
SNA'GGED.? a. [from ſnag. ] Full of ſnags; 
SNA'GGY. full of ſharp protuberances ; 
' ſhooting into ſharp points. More. 
7 [pnqeeg!, Saxon; ſnege/, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſlimy animal which creeps on | "cry 
ſome with ſhells on their backs. enne 
2. A name given to a drone, from the flow 
motion of a ſnail. Sbakſpeare. 


SNA'IL-CLAVER or Snail-trefoil. J. An 
herb. ' Ainſworth, 
SNAKE. /. aca, Saxon; ſnake, Dutch. ] 


A ſerpent of the oviparous kind, diſtinguiſh- 


d * the viper. The ſnake's bite is harm- 
1 0 le i 


Shakſpeare. 
SNA'KEROOT.F. [ ſnake and rot.] A ipecics 
of birthwort growing in Virginia aud Caro- 


; na. 
| SNA'KESHEAD Iris. [ bermoda&ylus, Lat.) 


SNAKEWEED or B rr 
. | or DP - ta, Lat. 
— ifort. J. ¶ biforta, Lat.) 


SNA- 
SNA'KEWOOD. / The ſmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ſtraight tree growing in the 
iſland of Timor, and other parts of the Eaſt; 
it bas no remarkable ſmell, but is of an in- 
tenſely bitter taſte. The Indians deem it a 
certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ſer- 


ut. . 
SNAKY. 4. [from ſnake.) 
1. Serpentine ; belonging to a ſnake; re» 
ſembling a ſnake. 2 — 
2. Having ſerpents. en on, 
To SNAP. v. a. [the ſame with lug 
1. To break at once; to break ſhort. Digby. 


2. To ſtrike with a knacking noiſe, or ſharp 
Pepe. 


ſound. 

3. To bite. Wiſeman, 

4. To catch ſuddenly and unexpeRtedly. Sw. 

5. To treat with ſharp language. Granville, 
To SNAP. v. . ; 

1. To break ſhort ; to fall aſunder. Donne. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eagerneſs. 


Shakſpeare, 
SNAP, /. [from the verb.] 
1. The aQ of breaking with à quick motion. 
2. A greedy fellow. L' Eftrange. 
3- A quick eager bite, Carew, 
4- A catch; a theft, 
SNA PDKAGON. 


1. A plant. 
2. A kind of play, in which brandy is ſet 
on fire, and rains thrown into it, which 
thoſe who are unuſed to the ſport are afraid 
to take out ; but which may be ſately ſnatch- 
ed by a quick motion, and put blazing into 
the mouth, which being cloſed, the fire is at 
once extinguiſhed. 
SNA'PPER. /. One who ſna Shak/. 
SNA'PPISH. &. [from ſnep. | . 


1. Eager to bite. SpeFator. 
2. Peeviſh; ſharp io reply. 
SNA'PPISHLY. ad. Peeviſhly ; tartly. 


SNA*PPISHNESS. /. ¶ from /nappiſh.] Pee - 
viſhneſs ; tartneſs. 

SNA'PSACK. / [ ſnappfach, Swediſh.] A 
ſoldier's bag: more ulually &napfſack. 

SNARE. / | /zara, Swediſh and Iflandick ; 
ſnare, Daniſh ; ſavor, Dutch. ] 
t. Anything ſet to catch an animal * gin; 
a net ; a nooſe, _ | ion. 
2. Any thing by which one is — or 
entangled, ayler. 

To SNAKE. v. . [fromthe noun.] To entrap; 
to entavgle ; to Catch in a nooſe. Milton. 

To SNARL v. a. [ ſnarren, Dutch.] . 
1. To growl as an angry animal; te gnar. 

5 | Shakſpeare. 

2. To ſpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 


Cong rene. 


To SNARL. v. 4. To entangle; to embarraſs. 
é Decay of Piety. 
SNA'RLER./J. [from ſuarl.] Qne who ſuarls ; 
a growling, furly, quarrelſome, noviting 
C | 


fellow. wift.. 
SNA'RY. a. [from ſnare.] Entangling; inſt- 

dious. Dryden. 
SNAST. /. The ſnuffof a candle. Þ a00hs 


SNI 
To SNATCH. v. 2. [/racken, Dutch. 
1. To ſeize any thing haſtily. 
2. To tranſport or c 
To SNATCH. v. . To 
ſomething. 
SNATCH. / [from che verb.] 
1. A haſty catch, | 
2 A ſhort fit of vigorous action. Tufſer, 
3 A ſmall part of any thingy a broken part. 
Brown. 
Ae interrupted action ; a ſhort 
Wilkins, 


ooker, 
ſuddeuly. Clarend. 
or catch eagerly at 

Shakſpeare. 


5. A quip g a ſhuffling anſwer. Shakſpeare. 
$NA'TGHER. % One that ſnatches or takes 
any thing in haſte. | Shakſpeare. 
SNA'TCHINGLY. ad. [from ſnatching. ] 
Haſti:y ; with interruption. 

To SNEAK. v. . ſpnican, Sax. ſrige, Dan.] 
1. To creep lily ; to come or go as if afraid 
to be ſeen, Watts. 
2. To behave with meanneſs and ſervility ; 
to crouch ; to truckle. Pope. 

SNE'AKER. / A ſmall veſſel of drink. Spe&. 

$NE'AK ING. par ticipial a. ¶ from ſneak. ] 

1. Servile ; mean; low. Rowe. 
2. Covetous ; niggardly ; meanly parfimo- 
nious. 

SNE'AKINGLY. ad. {from ſneaking. 

2. Meanly ; fervilely. 
2, In a covetous manner. 

SNEA'KINGNESS. /. [from ſneaking. ] 
1. Niggardlineſs. | 
2. Meanneſs ; pitifulneſs. | 

SNE'AKUP. / [from /neak.] A cowardly, 


creeping, infidious ſcoundrel. Shakſpeare. 
To SNEAP. v. a. hi 

1. To reprimand ; to c . | 

2. Tonip. Shakſpeare. 


SNEAP. / A repri ; a check. Shai/ 

To SNEB. v.a. | properly to /rib.] To check; 
to chide ; to reprimaud, Spenſer. 

To SNEER. v. . | | 
1. To ſhow contempt by looks. 


2. To inſinuate contempt by covert expreſ- 
ſions. ope. 
3. To utter with grimace. 4 4 
4. To ſhow awkward mirth. ayler. 


SNEER. / [from the verb. 
1. A look of conte mptuous ridicule. Pope. 
2. An expreſſion of ludicrous ſcorn, Matis. 
SNE'ERER. / He that ſueers. 
To SNEEZE. v. x. [nepau, Saxon ; nicſer, 
: Dutch. J To emit wind audibly by the noſe. 
2 : Wiſeman. 
SNEEZE. / [from the verb.] Emiſlioa o 
wind audibly by the vole. * Brown: 
'SNEE'ZEWORT. /. [ptarmica.] A plane. 
SNET. /. [among hunters. } The fat of a deer. 
SNEW. The od preterit of ſnow. * 
Te SNIB. v. a. [ /nibbe, Daniſh.] To check ; 


to nip ; to reprimand. Spenſer. 
tick and ute. ſ. A combat with knives. 

Wiſeman. 

To SNI'CK ER or Sxigger. v. n. To laugh 


flily, wantonly, or contemptuouſly ; to laugh 
in one's fleeve.. hey | 


Herbert. 


'S 


2. Abounding with ſnow, 


8NO 


D SNIFF. v. n. [/nifſa, Swediſh.] * draw 


breath audibly up the noſe. 


wift. 
To SNIU'GGLE. v. =. Sniggling 


is thus per- 


formed : take a ſtrong i mall hook, tied to a 


ſtring about a yard long; and then into the 
hole where an eel may hide himſelf, with a 
ſhort ſtick put your bait leiſurely ; if within 


the fight of it, the cel will bite; pull him 


out by Walton. 


degrees. 
To SNIP. v.a. | /ſnippen, Dutch. ] To cut at 


once with ſciflors. Arbuthnot, 
SNIP. / [trom the — * 
1. A fingle cut with ſci Shakſpeare, 
2. A ſmall ſhred. Wiſeman. 
3. A ſhare; a ſnack. L' Eftrange. 
SNIPE. / [| ſneppe, German; nite, Saxon. ] 
1. A {mall tea fowl with a long bill. Fleyer. 
2. A tool; a blockhead. Shakſpeare. 
SNI'PPER. / ſtrom /#ip. | One that fnips. 
SNIPPET. / { from ſnip. ] A ſmall part; a 
ſhare. Hudibras. 
SNI'PSNAP. /. Tart dialogue. Pope. 
SNITE. / [ynita, Saxon.] A ſnipe. Carew. 
To SNITE. v. a. [ynytan, Saxon. ] To blow 
the noſe. Grew. 
SNI'VEL. / [ ſneve!, German.] Snot; the 
running of the noſe. 
To SNU'VEL. v. x. [from the noun.] 
1. To run at the noſe. 
2. To cry as children. 
SNI'VELLER.F. 
weak lamenter. 


L' Effran K 
[from ſnivel.] A weepery e 


WI 


To SNORE. v. . {| /norchen, Dut.] To breathe 


hard through the noſe, as men in ſleep. 
SNORE. / ſrnona, Saxon. ] Audible reſpira- 
tion of ſlecpets through the noſe. Shakſp. 
SNO'RER. /. He that ſnores, | | 
To SNORT. v.. { /norcken, Dutch. J Ta 
blow through the noſe as a high-mettled 
horſe. Jeremiah, 
SNOT. / [ynore, Saxon; ſnot, Dany The 
mucus of the noſe. 
SNO'TTY. a. [ trom ſrot.] Full of ſnot. 
SNOUT. / { /ruyt, Dutch. ] 
1. The noſe of a beaſt. 
2. The noſe of a man, in contempt. ift. 
3. The noſel or end of any hollow pipe. 
SNO'UTED. 2. Having a ſnout. Grew. 
SNOW. / [onap, Saxon; free, Dutch.] The 
ſmall particles of water frozen before they 
unite into drops. Locke. 
To SNOW. v. x. [ Tnapan, Saxon; ſnenwen, 
Dutch. ] To fall in ſnow. Brown. 
To SNO 
SNO'WBALL. /. [ ſnow and ball. A round 
lump of congelated ſnow. 
SNO'WBROTH. /. Le and brot6. 
cold liquor. | Sba 
SNO'WDROP. /. [ narcifſſolencoium, 
An early flower. — — 
rr hits 
Rowe. 


Very 
are. 


as ſnow, 
SNO'WY. a. [from ſnow. ] 
1. White like ſnow: ; 
Milton, 


* 


. a. To ſcatter like ſnow: Donne. 


tin. 


f 
g 
| 
| 
' 
j 
| 
N 
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S NUB. J. [from ſrebbe, Dutch, a noſe, or 
4e, BIN ot the finger. ] A 83 a 
Alnaz; a not in wood. n 

To $NUB. v. 4. [rather To fnib,] 0 
1. To check; to reptimand. 
2. To hi 


Ray. 
7 SNUB.. v. x. [/nuffen, Dutch.] To 2 


with convulfion. 
Ta SN UDGt E. v. 4. | ſniger, Daniſh. , lie 
idle, cloſe, or ſnug. 


SNF. / [/nuf, Dutch, ſnot. ] 


1. Snot: not uſed in this feale. 
2. The uſeleſs cxcreſence of a candle. Wes 
3. A candle aimolt burnf out. Shat/peare. 
4. The fired wick of a candle remaining 
alter the flame. Addiſon. 
5. Reſentment expreſſed by aun, per- 
verſe refentment. L' Efcrange. 
6. Powdered tobacco taken by the note. 


Pope. 
To SNUFF. V, 4. ufer, Dutch. 1] 4 
1. To draw in with the breath. - Addi/on. 


2. To ſcent. Tickel. 

3. To crop the candle, Taylor. 
To SNUFF. v. x. | 

1. To ſnort; to draw breath by the noſe, 

Duden. 

2. To ſniſt in contem Malachi, 


SNU'FFBOX. VNV and ex.] The box in 
which tnult is carricd, ope. 
SNU'FFERS. / [from /a] The inftrument 
with which the candle is clipped. . 
To SNU'FELE. wv. a. Lan felen, Duich.] To 
ſpeak through the noſe; to breathe hard 
through the noſe. Dryden. 


SNU' Fr L. ER. / | from ſnufle. ]Hethatpeaks 


through the noic, 
Te SNUG. v. x. [ ſniger, D To lie cloſe ; 
to ſiudge. L' Eftrange, 
SNUG. 4. {from the verb.] 


1. Cloſe ; tree from any inconvenience, yet 
not ſ; pendid- Prior. 
2. Cloſe; out of notice. Swift. 

3. Sliiy or inſidiouſly cloſe, D: yar u. 


To SNU'GGLE, v. x. [from eg. To lie 
88. to lie warm. 
ad. [pa, Saxon; ſoo, Dutch.) 


1. In uke manner. It anſwers to as either 


preceding or following. Pope. 
2; To ſuch a degree. Ben Yonjon. 
In ſuch a manner. 272 
dp the ſame manner. Tilton. 
5. Thus; in this manner. entley. 


6. Therefore; . for. this reafoa ; in coale- 
quence. of this. Hammond. 
20 * theſe terms. N 
3. Provided that; en condition that Atterb. 
9 Thus it is z this is the ſtate. Dryden. 
jr At this point; at this time. 864ʃ%½ 


11. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning ; 


well. Ben Jonſon. 
12. It ſometimes is little more: than an ex- 
Jpletive, though it implies ſome latent or 
abſurd compariſon. Arouthnet, 
13. A word of aſſumption; thus be it. Shak. 
14. A form of petition, | Sbalſfeare. 


Rawe. 


SOB 


15. So much as. However much. 
16. $0 /o. An exclamation aſter ſomething 
done or known. Shakſpeare- 
17. So /o. lIudifferently ; not muc in 
nor well. eltex · 
18. So ther. Thus then it is. chat; there - 
fore.” Bacon. 
Te SOAK. v. #, [poctan, Saxon,]. 
1. To lie ſtecpe in moiſture, Shak ſpeare. 
2. To enter by degrees into pores acon, 
3. To drink giuuonoully and intemper- 
ately. Locke. 
To SOAK-v. a. 
1. To macerate in any moiſture; to ſeep 
to keep wet till moiſture is, imbibed; to 
drench, Mortimer. 
2. Todraw in through the pores. Dryden. 
3. To drain; to exhauſt, =_ 
SO'AKER. / [from/oat.] 
1. He that macerates in any moiſture, 
2. A great drinker. 


Popes 


SOAP. / [Tape, Sax. ſapo, Latin. ] A ſub- 


ſtance uſed 1n waſhing, made of a lixivium 
of vegetable alkaline aſhes and any unctuous 


ſubſtance. Newton. 
SOAPBOULER. T [ 28 and 301. ] One 
whole trade is to make en. 


SOA'PWORT, / A ſpecies of campion. Mi, 
To SOAR. v. x. [ rare, Italian. ] 
1. To fly aloft; to tower; to mount; pro- 
perly to fly WIchout. viſible mop of the 
Wings. Shakſpearr. 
a. To mount intelleQually ; to tower with 


the mind. Addiſen, 
3. To riſe high. Milton. 
SOAR. / {from the . Towering flight. 
Milton. 


To SOB. v. . Creob, complaining, Saxon. ] To 
heave audibly with conyulfive ſorrow; to figh 
with convulſion. Fairfax, 

SOB../. [from the verb.] A convulſive figh ; 
a convulfive act of reſpiration obltrufted by 
ſorrow. Swift. 

To SOB, vw. . To ſoak, A cant word, Mart. 

SO'BER. a. (ri, Latin; ſobre, French. ] 
1. Temperate ; particularly in nora not 
drunken. aytor. 
2. Not 2 by drink. Hooker, 


3. Not mad fight in the e. 
7 *. 
4. Regularly; calm ; free from, ſolu 


on. 
= Serious ; ſolemn 3 grave. FRET wok 
To 80 'BER. v. a from the adjeQive To 
make ſober ; to cure of intoxication. Pape 
SO'BERLY. ad. [from eber. 


1. Without intemperance. 00 22.5 

a. Without madneſs. | 7 

3. Temperately ; + acorn, 
4. Cooly; calml A : Locke, 


| 
$0" BERNESS. /. From ſeber.]. 
1. Temperance in drink. — un Prog 
2. Calmneſs; freedom from enthuſia 
coolneſs. De 4. 
SOBRIETY. 7. ' ſebriets, Fr, ſebrius, Lat.] 
1. Temperance drink; f. ſoberneſs. Taylor. 


80D 


8 0F 


2. Preſent” freedom. from the power of Pace 0 a fraternity 814117 
_. ſtrong liquor. | SO'DD participle paſſive of frets: 
# 2 General temperance. _—_ Boiled ; feet Dryden. 


8. Seriouſneſs ; ; gravity. 

$O'CCAGE J { ſoc. Fr. a ploughſhare; ſocca- 

lum, barbarous Lat.} A tenure of lands 

= certain interiour ot huſbandry ſervices to 

de performed to the lord of the tee, All fer- 
vices due for land being knight's ſervice, or 

ſoccage; ſo that whatever is not knight's 


ſervice, is ſacca Cowell. 
SO'CCAGER.F. [from /occage-] A tenant by 
ſoccage. 


SO'CLABLE. a. [ ſociable, Fr. feciabilis, Lat.] 
I. Fitto be conjoined- ooker, 
- 2. Ready to unite in a general intereſt. AZ. 
3. Friendly; familiar; converſable. Mi/tor. 
4. Inclined to compa Morton. 
SO CIABLEN ESS. / 8.7 {from fociable.} 
1. Inclination to company and converſe. 
Mere. 
2. Freedom of converſation ; good. fellow- 
ſhip Hayward. 
SO' CLABLY. ad. [ from ſeciable.] Converſa- 
bly, as a companion. Milton. 
$0' AL. 4. [ /ocialis, Latin, 4. 
I. Relating to general or public intereſt ;, re- 
lating to ſociety. cke, 
2- Eaſy to mix in friendly gayety; compa- 
nionable. Pope. 
- 2. Conſiſting in union or converſe with 
- - another, Milte. 
$0'CIALNESS. / [ from ſocial.[ The quality 
of being ſocial. 
SOCT ETY. 1 [ ſociett, Fr. focietas, Latin. ] 
1. Union of many in one general intereſt. 
2. Numbers united in one intereſt; com- 


- muvity, Tiilotſon. 
3. Company; converſe. Shakſpeare. 
4- Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. Dr. 


SOCK. / | focus, Lat. yoce, Sax. ſocke,/ Put. 
1. So ing put between the foot an 
ſhoe. Bacon. 
2. The ſhoe of the ancient comick actors, 

taken in poems for comedy. Milton. 

$0'CKET. /. [ ſoucherte, French. 
1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow 
of a caudleſtick, Collier. 
2. The receptacle of the eye. | Dryden. 
3- Any hollow that __— ſomething in- 
ſerted. Bacen. 

SO'CKETCHISEL. / A Rirooger fort, of 
chiſel. oxen. 

SO'CLE. /,-[with architeQs. ]. A flat fquare 
member, under the baſes ol pedeſtals of 
ſtatues and vaſes. Bailey. 

* 80'CMAN or Seccager. /. A Sax. J 

A ſort of tenant that lands and tene- 
ments by ſoccage. 1 Cowell, 

OO J A cuſtom of (tenants obliged 

to grind corn at their lord's mill. Hailey. 

$0D: Aen. „Dutch. ] A turf ; a clod. Collins, 

80. preterit of ſcet he. 


SODW'LITY. 7 * Ladin. ] A ſel- 


Te SO'DER. v. 4. SK ; ſouderen, 


Dutch. ] To cement with ſome metallick 
matter. Sec SOLDER. Haiah. 
SO DER. /. Metallick cement, Collier. 


SO E. / A large wooden veſſel with hoops, 
for holding water ; a cowl. re. 
SO EVER. 4d. / and ver.] A word pro- 
perly joined with a pronoun or adverb, as 
whoſoever; whatſoever ; howſnever. 
SO'FA. /. [I believe an caſtern word.} A 
ſplendid ſeat covered with carpets. 3 
SOFT. 4. ropv, Saxon; /aft, Dutch. 
1. Not hard. Bacon. 
2. Not rugged; not rough. Matthety. 
3- Duftile ; not unchangeable of form, M77. 
4. Facile; flexible; not reſolute, - X. Char. 
5. Tender; timorous. Pepe. 
6. Mild; gentle ; kind; not ſevere. Milt, 


7. Meek; civil; complailant. Selene 


8. Placid ; ſtill; eaſy. Pope. 
9. Effemthate; vitiouſly nice. | ' Daviet. 
10: Delicate; elegantly tender. Milton. 
11. Weak; fimple. : Glanville. 


12. Gentle; net loud ; . Dryden. 


13+ Smooth; flowing. Pepe. 
14. Not forcible; not violent. Men. 
15. Mild; not glaring. Sus. 


SOFT. 75057 Hold; ſtop; not ſo faſt. Fus! 
To SO / FTEN. v. 4. from. 7. 
1. To make ſoft; to make Yi hard. Bacon, 
2. Ts inteuerate; to make leſs fierce or 
obſtinate; to mollify. Addiſon. 
3. To make eafy; to compoſe; to make 
placid ; to mitigate; to palliate, Pape. 

- 4- To make leſs harſh, or EA” Il 
5. To make lets glaring. s +04. 
6. To made tender ; to encvHate. 12 

To SOFTEN, V. . , Mais > 
1. To grow leſs hard. -0 © Bacon 
2. To grow leis gbdurate, 3 —— 


nate. 

SO FTLX. ad. rom aft. ] 
1. Without hardneſs. * 
2. Not vialently; RE 369 #+ 6 


3. Not loudly. , | Droders 

4. Gently ; placidly. Dryden. 

* Mildly; tenderly. 1 Di yden. 
SO'FTNER. / | from e. 1x2 0:18 

I. 2 1 makes s 51 bein 

2. One who e 
SO'FTNESS, AT feft.] © | 

1. The q uality a an quality cons 

trary to hardneſs. 10 

2. Mildneſe kindneſs. 141 — 


3. Cizimy z gentleneſs. 


4. Effeminacy ; vitious delicacys, . 
+ Timoroulaeſs; puſillanimity. 
7. Facility; gen 


Quality contrary to harſhnefs. 
els 3 — eaſi 
to be affected. Hooker, 


8. Contrariety to enetgetick —— 


tar te. 
9. Mildneſs ; meckneſs, - _ * Haller. 


SOL 
SOHO. iter. A form of calling from a di- 


ſtant place. 
To SOIL. v. 4. [yilian, Sax. fouiller, French.) 
1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute; to ſtain; 
to ſully. Bacon. 
2. To * z to manure. South. 
SOIL. /. [from the verb.] 


2. Ground; earth, confidered with relation 


to its vegetative qualities. Bacon. 
3. Land; country. Milton. 
4. Dung; compoſt. Mortimer. 
$OILINESS, . [from ſoil.] Stain; 1 
acon. 

SOI'LURE. , [from foil. ] Stain; þ owes 


are. 
Te $O'JOURN. v. A. | ſcjourner, French. To 
dwell any where for a time; to live as not 
at home; to inhabit as not in a ſettled ha- 
bditation. Donne. 
$O'JOURN. / [| /ejoxr, French; from the 
verb. ] A temporary refidence ; a caſual and 
no ſettled habitation. Milton. 
$O'JOURNER. / [from ſejourn.] A tempo- 
dweller. Milton. 
To SO'LACE. v. a. [ /olacier, old I 
. folazzare, Italian; ſelatium, * 
comfort; to cheer ; to amuſe. ilton. 
To SO'LACE. v. x. To take comfort. Shak. 
ou LACE. /. [ /o/ativm, Latin.) Comfort; 
pleaſure ; alleviation; that which gives 
comſort or 1 recreation, Mil tom. 
SOLA'NDER P 4 [ ſoulandres, French.] A 


diſeaſe in ho 
NN ; 4. [ ſelaire, Fr. ſolaris, Lat.] 
the ſun. Boyle. 


SOLAR. 

1. Being o 

2. Belonging to the ſun. Brown. 
3. Born under or in the predominant influ- 
ence of the ſun. Dryden. 
4. Meaſured by the ſun. older. 

SOLD. The pret. and part. paſſ. of ſell. 

SOLD!" T fouldee, old Fr.] Military pay; 

Dre OM. = 
; or ſultan. em r 
the Turks. or Milton. 

80'LDANEL. / ¶ o/danella, Lat.] A plant. 

. SO LD ER. v. a. [/oxder, French; dare, 
Italien ; /o/idare, 


1. To unite or faſten with any * of me- 


| tallick cement. Newton. 
2. To mend; to unite any thing broken. Sh. 
SO LDER. / [from the — —_ 


cement. 
- Sans Hoke 


SO˙LDIER. .. f ſolidarius, low Latin. 
. A fighting man ; a warrior. Shakſpear e. 
1 It is geverally uſed of the common men, 
"us d iſtinct from the commanders. & * 

SO'LDIERLIKE. a. | ſoldier and like. 
— — tial ; warlike ; militiry ; 
aſoldier. Clarendon. 
_ LS. {from ſoldier. Military 
r; martial qualities; behaviour be- 


coming a ſoldier z martial Kill. Sbakſprare. 


I. Dirt; ſpot ; pollution; foulneſs. Shak. 


8 


SO'LDIERY, / 
1. Body of Zuber = 
tively. Swift. 
2. Soldierſhip ; military ſervice. Sidney. 


SOLE. /. [ ſo/um, Latin. ] 
1. The bottom of the foot. 9 
2. The ſoot. | 
3. The bottem of the ſhoe. * + wi 
4. The part of any thing that touches the 


round. Moxon. 

5. A kind of ſea fiſh. Carew. 

To SOLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To furniſh 

with ſoles; as, 10 ſole a 452 t. Grew. 
SOLE. a. [/e, ol Frenc us, wont 

2 Single ; onl Raleigh, 


CY law.] ot married, li 
SO'L e188 7. Co Unfitnefs of 
one word to another; impropriety in lan- 
Addiſon. 
SOLELY. ad. [from fore.) Singly 3 only. $5. 
SO'LEMN. 2. 1 folemnizr, _ 
1. — obſerved once a year 
ms ous ceremonies. Stilling fleet. 
eligiouſly grave ; awful. Milton. 
7 Formal; religiouſly regular. Duty of M, 
4. Striking with;ſeriouſneſs ; ſober. Spenſer. 
. Grave; * ſerious. Swift, 
SO'LEMNESS. > F. [| olemnitt, French; 
SOLE'MNITY. from folemn.] 
1. Ceremony or rite annually n 
2. Religious ceremony. 
3. Awful ceremony or proceſſion. Bacon, 
4. Manner of acting awfull -4-y lerious. Sidney. 
5. Gravity; ſteady ſeriouſneſ Addiſon, 
6. Awful grandeur ; grave — ober 


* age AY F Wotton, 


Shakſpeare. 
SOLEMNIZA- T1 — folemnize.] 
The act of ſolemnizing; celebration. Bacon. 
To SO'LEMNIZE. v. 1 Fr.] 
1. To dignify by parti formalities ; to 
celebrate. Hooker. 
2, To perform religiouſly once a year. Hook, 
SOLE'MNLY. ad. [ from /o/emn. > 
1. With annual religious ceremon 


2. With formal gravity and ftatelineſs ; with 


affected gravity. Dryden. 
3. With formal ſtate. Shalſpeare. 
. With religious ſeriouſneſs, Swift. 


T*SOLVCIT. . . [I foltcito, Latin.) 
1. To im ne; to entreat. Milton. 
2. To call to action 1 to fe to awake; 


to excite. / © © Rogers. 

3. To implore ; to afk. Sidney. 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. Pope. 

To diſturb; to diſquiet. Milton. 
SOLICITA' TION. /. 182 urs 4 

t. Importunity; importuning, Milt. 

2. Invitation ; excitement. Locke, 


SOLI'CITOR. 7 [from ſelicir.] 
1. One who petitions for another. Addi on. 
2. One who does in Chancery the buſineſs 
which is done by attorneys in other courts. 
SOLVCITOUS. a EY Lat. — 
careful ; conc 


SOL 


$OLI'CITOUSLY. ad, [ from Ales] 
Anxiouſly ; carefully. Boyle. 
SOLFCITUDE. / [ folicitude, oy Anxiety; 
carefulneſs. Tillotſon. 
SOLI'CITRESS. / [feminine of ſolicitor. } A 
woman who petitions tor another. Dryden. 
SO'LID. 2. [ /o/idus, Latin; ſolide, French. ] 
1. Not liquid ; not fluid. Milton. 
2. Not hollow ; full of matter ; compact; 


denſe. Dryden. 
3. Having all the geometrical dimenſions. 

Arbuthnot. 
4. Strong; firm. Addiſon. 


Sound ; not weakly. Watts. 
3 Real ; not empty; true ; not fallacious. 
X. Charles. 
7. Not licht; not ſuperficial ; grave ; pro- 
found. Dryden. 
50 LID. / [Ia phyſick. ] The part contain- 
ing the fluids, Arbuthnot. 
SOLVFDITY, / [ /olidits, Fr. ſoliditat, Lat.] 
1. Fulneſs of matter; not hollownels. 
2. Firmneſs; hardaeſs ; Sp ; den- 
ſity ; not fluidity. Woodward. 
2. 8 not fallaciouſneſs ; intellectual 
—— _— Prior. 
$O'LIDLY. ad. [trom ſolid.] 
I. raphy _— — 


2. Truly Dighy. 
50 LI DN Ess. 75 [ from 1 u ] Soliduy |; 
firmneſs ; denfic wel. 


SOLIDU'NGULOUS. a. Cid 2 — 
Lat.] Whole- hoofed. Brown. 
SOLIFI'DIAN. /. Clas and der. Lat.] One 
= ſuppoſes only faith, not works, neceſ- 
to juſtification. Hammond. 
11 QUY. . [| /olileque, French; _ 
9 loguor, Latin. ] A diſcourſe made 0 

in ſolitude to himielf. . 
SO'LIPEDE. V/ | folus and pedet, Latin. ] An 
animal whole feet are not cloven. Brown. 
SOLITA'IRE, / [ ſolitaire, French. ] - 
pe. 


1. A recluſe; a hermit. 
2. An ornament for the neck. 
SO'LITARILY. ad. { from ſolitary. ] In ſo- 


litude ; with lonelineſs without company. 
ooker, 

SO'LITARINESS. / [from e.] Soli- 
tude ; — company z _ 


retirement. 
SO'LITARY. a. [ /e/itaire, Fr. Altering Lat. 5 
1. Living alone; not having company. Mz, 


2. Retired ; remote from company. Shak. 
4. Single. Brown. 


SOLITARY. . [from the adjective.] One 
that lives alone; a hermit. Pope 
SO'LITUDE. F. [ ſolitude, Fr. folituds, 144. 
1. Lonely life ; ſtate of being alone. Bacon. 

2. Lonelineſs; remoteneſs trom company. 
W. 
Pope. 


3. A lonely place ; a deſert. 
7 [ ſolarium, low Latin.] A 


$0'LLAR 


Her. 
30 LO. ian. b 
ö 7 1 y a angle 
3 


SOM 

SO'LOMON's Leaf. . Aplant, 
SO'LOMON's Seal. {. A plant. 
SO'LSTICE. V fal kita, Latin. 

1. The point beyond which the ſun does not 

to ; the tropical point ; the point at which 

the day is longeſt in ſummer, or ſhorteſt in 

winter. 

2. It is taken of itſelf commonly for the 

B 


ſummer ſolſtice, 
SOLSTI'TIAL. . [from /o/fice.] 


1. Belonging to the ſolſtice, Brown. 
2. Hap * at the ſolſtice. Philips. 
SO'LUBLE, olubilis, Latin. } Capable of 


— or ſeparation of parts. Arbath, 
SOLUBILITY. { {from — Suſee — 


tivenefs of ſeparation of parts. 
To SOLVE. v. a. | folvo, — —— 
. lain ; to . an eee knot. Mile. 
'LVENC ſolvent.) Ability to 
SO'LVENT. 4. 27 —— — 1 7 
1. Having the power to cauſe jon. 
Boyle... 
2. Able to pay debt contracted. 


SO'LVIBLE. 'a. [from ſolve. ] Poſſible to be 
Hale. 


cleared by reaſon or inquiry. 
SO'LUND.-GOOSE. V A fowl in bigneſs and 
feather very like a tame gooſe, but his bill 
longer ; his wings alſo much longer. Grew. 
SOLU'TION. / | ſolutis, _—\ 
1. Diſruption ; h; disjunction; 2 
ration. 
2. Matter diſſolved; that which —— 
any thing diſſolved. Arbuthnot. 
3. Reſolution of a doubt; removal of an 
intellectual difficulty. Milton. 
SO'LUTIVE. a. { from ſolve, Latin.} Laxa- 
SOMATO'LOGY./ Le- and My.) The 
ATO' Swe and The 
doctrine of bodies. , 
SOME. A termination of many 3 
whick denote quality or ag we 


thing; as gameſome. aan 
SOME. a. [rom, rum, Saxon. ] 


1. More or leſs, noting 21 
quantity. Raleigh. 
2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate 
number, Bacon, 
3. Certain perſons. oo is often uſed ab- 
ſolutely for ſome people; Daniel. 
4. Some is oppoſed to ſame, — Spes. 
5. It is added to a number, to ſhow that the 
number is uncertain and conjectural. Bacom. 


6. One ; any, without determining which. 


SO'MEBODY. JF. | ſeme and body. * 
ome 
. 1. One; not nobody; a perſon Late 
nate and undetermined. | Bacon. 
rſon of conſideration. AG.. 
SO'MEDEAL, ad. [rumdeal, Sax, ] In ſome 
degree: obſolete. Spenſer. 
SO'MEHOW. . [ ſome and bow.) One way 
or other ; I know _ 2 Cheyne. 
SO'MERSAULT. [ /ommer, a beam, and 
SO'MERSET. 1. French, a leap. 
A leap by which a jumper throws 
from a height, and turus over his head. 


'SON 
$O'METHING. / [rumbing, Saxen.) 
1. A thing exiſting, though it ror day 


what; a thing indeterminate, ope. 
2. More or leſs; not nothing. Pope. 
3. A ching wanting a fixed denomination, 


4+ Part. Watts. 
5. Diſtance not great. Shakſpeare. 
SO'METHING. ad. In ſome degree. Temple. 


SO'METIME. ad. [ ſome and _— 

1. Once ; formerly. Shakſpeare. 
2. At one time or other hereafter. | 
SO METIMES. ad. [/ome and times.] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or 

other Taylor. 
oppoſed to ſometimes, or to 


Burnet, 


2. At one time; 
.- another time. 
$0'MEWHAT. / [ome and wbat.] 
1. Something ; not nothing, though it be 


_ uncertain what. Atterbury. 
2. More or leſs. Grew, 
3. Part, greater or leſs. Dryden. 


S$O'MEWHAT. ad. In ſome degree. Dryden. 


 SO'MEWHERE. ad. [eme and ewhere.} In 


one > or other; not nowhere. Newton. 
SO M 


WHILE. /. Une and white.) Once; 


for a time : out of uſe. 


Spenſer. 
SOMNFFERKROUS. 2. 


F ſemnifer, Latin] 
Cauſing ſleep; procuring fleep ; ſoporiferous; 
dormitive. Walton. 

SOMNIFICK. 3. { ſomnus and facto, Latin. ] 
Caufing ſlecp. | 
'SO'MNOLENCY. / | fomnolentia, Latin. ] 
© Sleepinets ; inclination to ſleep. 
SON. / [ſunur, Gothick ; yuna, Saxon ; %, 
German ; ſon, Swediſh ; fone, Dutch! 

1. A male born of one or begotten, by one; 
correlative to father or mother. Shakſp. 
2. Deſcendant, however diſtant. lab. 
3. Compeilation of an old to a young man. 

. Shakſpeare. 
4 Native of a country. a Pope. 
5. The ſecond perſon of the Trinity. Matt. 
6. Product of any thing. Brown. 
7. In ſcripture, ſors of pride, and ſons of 

light, denoting ſome quality. 

"SON-IN-LAW. / One married to one's 
daughter. Dryden. 

SO NSHIP. / from ſen. ] Filiation. D.of Picty. 

SONATA. /. [Italian.] A tune. Prior. 

SONG. /. [trom zerunzen, Saxon. ] 
© 1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 


Milton. 
2. A poem to be modulated by the voice ; a 
ballad. Shakſpeare. 
3 A poem; lay; ftrain. Dryden. 
4. Poetry; porty. 16 
5. Notes of birds. Dryden. 
6. Cl SNG. A trifle. More. 


SO'NGISH. 2. ſtrom eng.] Containing 
ſongs ; conſiſting of ſongs. Dryden. 
"SO'NGSTER. / | from /ozg. ] A ſinger. Howel, 
* SO'NGSTKESS. / A female finger. Thom. 
-SONTFEROUS. 4. [ ſomes and fero, Latin. ] 
Giviug or bringing found. Derham. 
SONNET. , f /ornet, Fr. ſonnetto, Italian, ] 
1. A ſhort pot m conſiſting of fourteen lines, 
2 > 


80 P 
of which the rhymes are adjuſted by a partis 
cular rule. 
SONN ETTEER. J. [ Sonnetier, Fr. from ſor- 
net. | Atmall poet, in contempt. 
SONORI'FICK. a. [rut and facts, Lat.) 
Producing ſound. | Waits, 
SONO'ROUS. a. [n, Latin. } 
þ ” — . giving loud or 
ound. | 


* 


ſhrill 


Addiſon. 
SONO'ROUSLY. ad. With high ſound ; 
with magnificence of ſound. 
SONO'ROUSNESS.. / [from ſonorous. 
t. The quality of giving ſound. 


oyle. 
2. Magnificence of ſound. , 


SOON. ad. [ ſuns, Gothick ; yona, Saxen. 


1. Before long time be paſt ; ſhortly after auy 
time aſſigned or ſuppoſed. Dryden. 
2. Early; betore anytime 1 r Pm 
to late. | acon, 
3. Readily ; willingly. Addiſon. 
4. S800 as. Immediately. Excdus. 
SOO'NLY. ad. [| from ſoon. } Quickly; ſpecd- 
ily. ore. 
SOO'PBERRY. « [ ſapindus, Lat.] A plant, 
SOOT. /. [yor, Saxon; t, Iſlandick. ] Con- 
denſed or embodied ſmoke. owel. 
SOO'TED. a. [from ſor, ] Smeared, ma- 
nured, or covered with foot. Mortimer. 
SOO'TERKIN. V A kind of falſe birth fabled 
to be produced by the Dutch women from 
fitting over their ſtoves. Swift. 
SOOTH. / [yod, Saxon. ] Truth; reality: 
obſolete. | Shakfpeare. 
SOOTH. 2. Cros, Sax.] Pleaſing; delight- 
ful. Milton. 
7 SOOTH. v. a. [ zerodian, Saxon. 
1. To flatter ; to pleaſe with blandiſhments. 
Addiſon. 
2, To calm; to ſoften; te mollify. Dryden. 
3. To gratify ; to pleaſe. Dryden. 
SOO'THER. /. | from ſooth.} A flatterer ; 
one who gains by blandiſhmeats. Shakſpeare. 
To SOOTHSA'Y. v. #. | ſooth and fay.] To 
predict; to foretel. 3 As. 
SOOTHSA'Y ER. / [from ſoorbſay.}] A fore- 
teller ; a predictor ; a prognoſticator, Sha. 
SOO'TINESS, F. U fory.] The quality 
of being ſooty ; fuliginouſnels, +, 
SOO'TY. a. [from foot. ] 
1. Breeding foot. Milter. 
2. Conſiſting of ſoot :; fuliginous. Wilkin:. 
J. Black ; dark f duſky. Milton, 
Ts SOO'TY. v. x. [from foor.] To make 
black with ſoet. Chapman. 
SOP. /. [yop, Saxon; ſeppe, Dutch. ] 
1. Any thing ſteeped in liquor, commonly to 
be eaten. — 
2. Any thing given to pacify, wif. 
To SOP. v. 4. To ſteep in liquor. 
SOPE. /. See Soar. . 
SOPH. / [from ſepbiſta, Latin.] A young 
man who has been two years at the um- 
verſity. wat Pope. 


SOR 


rin J. [Perſian.] The in per- 

Congreve. 

SO'PHISM, {. [/Sophiſma, Latin.) A fallacious 

ment; an unſound ſubtilty. Watts. 

SO PHIST. { DLV, Lat.] — 
. of philoſi 

50 His E . | fophifte French.] 

A diſputant LPT ſubtle ; an artful 

"7 ;ofidious logician. Rag ers. 


2 A profeſſor of philoſophy; a ſophiſt. 


SOPHI'STICAL, a. [ /opbiique, 77 — 
ciouſly ſubtle; logically deceitful. More. 
SO PHI“ 'STICALLY. 9 ] 
With fallacious ſubtilty. Swift. 


To SOPHI'STICATE. v. a. [ fopbiftiquer, 


4 


Fr. from /ophbiff.] To adulterate ; to corrupt 
with ſomething 1purious. Boyle. 
SOPHI'STICATE. part. 4. { from the 445 
- Adulterate ; not genuine. Glanville. 
SOPHISTICA”TLON. V | pbiftication, Fr.] 
Adulteration; not genuinenels. Glaruwillce, 
SOPHISTICA'TOR. / | from ſopvifticate.] 
Adulterator; one that makes things not 
genuine. 
$O'PHISTRY. /. [from e. 
1. Fallacious ratiociaation. Sidrey. 
2. Logical exercile. | Felton. 
To SO'PORATE. v. =. [/opcro, Latin.] To 
lay a 
0 EO Panos a. [por and fero.] 
Productive of fleep; cauſing fleep; narcotick ; 
opiate ; "dormitive ; ſomuiterous. — 
SOPORIFEROUSNESS. S- [ from /op»ri- 
erows. | The quality of cauſing fleep. 
SOPORTIFICK. . pe, and facie. ng 
ſleep ; opiate ; narcotick. Locke 
SO'PPER. / [from /op.] One that ſteep any 
thing in liquor. 


SORB./. [ /orbum, Latin. ] The berry of the 


ſorb or ſervice- tree. 
SO'RBILE. [from /e: beo, Lat.] That may be 


drunk or ſipped. 
SORBI'TION. / [Vrbitio, Latin.) The 
act of drinking or ſipping. 


SO'RCERER. { [Vereier, Fr.] A conjurer; 
an enchanter ; a magician. Shakſpeare. 
SO'RCERESS, / [female of ſercerer. if A fe- 


male magician; an enchantrels. Bacon. 


SO'RCERY. J. Magick; euchantment ;; con- 


juration; witchcratt. Tatler. 
SORD. * [corrupted from ſward.] Turt; 

graſſy ground. Sdatſpeare 
SG RDES. J. [Lat.] Foulneſs; dregs. Woodw 
SO'RDET. / | ſorrdine, French; ferdina, 
SO'RDINE. : Italian. ] A ſmall pipe put into 

the mouth of a trumpet, to make it ſound 


lower or ſhriller. Bailey. 
SO'RDID. 2. [ fordidus, Latin. 
1. Foul; $; filth Dryden. 


2.[ fordide, French. 
mean; vile; baſe. 
3. Covetous; niggardly. 


dirty. 
8 IneelieQually dirty ; 
Sout 
Denham. 


covetoully. 
$FRDIDNESS. J. [from ſordid} 


SORDIDLY. ad. [from ſordid. Meanly ; 


SOR 
- 27. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs. 

2. Nafſtineſs ; not neatneſs. Ray. 
SORE. / from ſaar, French.] A buck in 
his fourth year. Shatſpeare. 
SORE. F. [ran, Saxon. ] A place tender and 

inful ; a place excoriated; an ulcer. Shak. 
SORE. 2. | trom the noun. ] 

1. Tender to the touch. Loc te. 

2. Tender in the mind; eaſily vexed. Pope. 

3. Violent with paiu; afflictively vehement. 


Prayer. 

4. Criminal: out of uſe. Sbalſpeare. 

SORE. ad. With painful or dangerous vehe- 

mence. Common 8 
SO'REHON. 


g J. [Iriſh and Scottiſh. ] A 

SO RN. /ervile tenure, * tormerly in 
Scotland and Ireland, Whenever a chicf- 
tain had a mind to revel, he came down 
among the tenants with his followers, and 
lived on free quarters; ſo that, when a per- 
ſon obtrudes himſelf upon another for bed 
and board, he is faid to /orm. Mac bean. 

SO'KEL. /. [diminutive of fare.] A buck in 
his third year. Shakſpeare. 

SO'RELY. ad. [from fore.] 


1. With a great degree of pain or diſtreſs. 


Dryden. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 
Shakſpeare. 

SO RENESS. / [from fore. Teadernefs of 
a burt. Temple. 
SORI'TES. T [| 2wgeirns.] P ly a heap. 
An argument where one propofition is accu- 
mulated on another. Watts. 


SORO'RICIDE. V [erer and caxds.] The 
murder of a fitter. 


SO'RRAGE. /. The blades of green wheat 
or harley. 

SO'RRANCE. V f In farriery.] Any diſeaſe 
or ſore in horſes. 

SO'RKEL. /. [rupe, Saxon; rel, French. ] 
A plant like the dock, but differs i in having 
an acid taſte, Miller. 


SO'RRILY. ad. [from ſorry.) Meaaly 
poorly ; deſpicably; wretchedly ; 1 


Signey. 
SQ'RRINESS. / om forey.] Meann 
wretchednſs; pitia — def] — 


SO RRON. /. [ forg, Daniſh. ] Grief; 
— for ſomething paſt; ſadneſs ; mourn- 


Milton. 
Te SO'RROW. v. n. [ron gian, Saxon.] To 


grieve; to be ſad; to be dejected. ilton. 

SU'RROWED. a. [ from ſorrow, ] Accome 

nied with ſorrow : out of uſe. Shat/p. 
'RROWFUL. 2. | ſorrow and full. 


1. Sad for ſomething paſt; mouratul; or 


ing. 
2. Deeply ſerious: not in uſe. Samuel. 


3- Expretling grief; accompanied my * 


4. SO RRV. a. rant. $axon. ] 


”_ Grieved tor ſomething paſt. S$reife. 
. {from ſuur, filth, Nene} Vit worth- 
le ; vexatious. Miiten. 


SORT, fe. [ forte, French. ] 


SOU 


$. Akind; a ſpecies. 


% A manner; a of being vr acting. 
_— 

4- A claſs, or — perſons. Atterbury. 
4 A company ; a knot of people. — 
Rank ; condition above the vulgar. Shak. 

9. Un, Fr.] Alot: out of uſe. Shak}. 


pair z a ſet; a ſuit. 


To x v. 4. | fortiri, 1 * 
1, To ſeparate diſtinct a r 
claſſes. Shak; — 
2. To reduce to order from a — 7 poet 
fuſion, Hooker. 
2 To conjoin ; to put together in diſtribu- 
Davies. 


4- 4. To cull; to chooſe ;; to ſelect. Chapman. 
To SORT. v. n. 

1. To be joined with others of the ſame 

ſpecies. 8 cy 


2. To conſort ; to join. 


3- To ſuit ; to fit. "Pope 

4- [ fortir, Fr.] To terminate; to iſſue. Bac. 

o have ſucceſs. Abbot. 

0 fall out. Sbalſpeare. 
SO'RTANCE. . [from fort.) Suitableneſs ; 
_ agreement. Shakſpeare. 
ny wo LEGE. /. [ fortilege, French. ] The 


ractice of drawing lots. 

40 K MEN. J- [ from ſort. * 

1. The act of ſorting ; diſtribution. 

2. A el ſorted or diſtributed. 
To SOSS. v. . [a cant word.] To fit lazily 

on a chair; to fall at once wc. chair. Swift. 
SOT. /. rox, Saxon; ſor, French. ] 

1. A blockhead; a dull, ignorant, ſtupid 

fellow ; a dolt. South, 

2. A wretch ſtupiſied by drinking. Roſcom. 
To SOT, v. a. To ſtupify ; to infatuate. Dry. 
To SOT, v. . To tipple to ſtupidity. 


SOUGHT. The.pret. and 
gout. pel, / Saxons 2 2 . 
* 


E 


2 


2. Intellectual 
3. Vital 35 Muttis. 
4. Spirit 3 eſſence ; quinteſſence ; principal 
. Shakſpeare, 
$- Interiour Sbakſpeare. 
6. A familiar ap the qua- 
lities of the mi Watts. 
4 Human being. Addiſor. 
Active power 


— 

7. * fire ; re 3 grandeur of mind. ung. 
ntelligent being in general. Milton. 
SOU'LED. a. [from ſoul.) Furniſhed with 


mind. Dryden, 
$OU' LLESS. 4. [from ſoul.] Mean; low; 
ſpiritleſs. Shakſpeare. 


SOU'LSHOT. /. [ /oxl and fot. ] Something 
—9 for a ſoul's requiem among the Roman. 


Aylife. 

SOUND. a. [rund, Saxon. ] 
1. Healthy ; hearty; not morbid ; not dif. 
eaſed ; not hurt. Dryden. 


2. Right ; not erroneous; orthodox. Hooker. 
3+ Stout ; ſtrong; luſty. Abbot, 
4. Valid; not failing. Spenſer, 
5. Faſt ; hearty. Milton, 
> 2 — Soundly; heartily; —— 
a penſer. 
SOUND. / [ ſonde, French. ] A halls _ 
ſuch as may be ſounded. Camden. 


SOUND. / Lende, French. ] A probe, an in- 


ſtrument uſed by chirurgeons to feel what is 
out of reach of the fingers. Sharp, 
To SOUND. v. 4. 
1. To ſearch with a plummet; to try depth. 
LISLE 
2. To try ; to examine. Addiſon. 
To SOUND. v. x. To try with the ſounding 
SOUND. /. J The cuttle-fiſh. — 
UN a. Ainſw. 
SOUND / — Latin.] 4 
SO'TTISH. 2 142 fot. E 1. Any thing audible; a noiſe ; that which 
1. Dull; infatuate; dolt= is perceived by the car. Bacon, 
iſh. Hayward, 2. Mere empty noiſe Wr 
Satt menpe ſrom ſettiſb.] Stupidly ; To SOUND. 9 
SHLY 1 o SOUND. v. . 
. dully ; ſenſeleſsly. — 1. To make a noiſe ; neck. Milton. 
$O'TTISHNESS. /. (hom fog ortih.) 2. To exhibit by ſound, or likeneſa of ſound, 
1. Dulneſs; ſtupidity; i ili m— 1927 
2. Drunken ſtupidi South. 3. To be conveyed in ſound, T 
 SO'VEREIGN. «. 2 * To SOUND. v. 4. 
2. Supreme in power ; having no > Wane play on. Sp. 
oe 6th 1a 10 by a ſound. = ahh 
e — over o celebrate by found. - Milton. - 
diſeaſes b 0 DBOARD. if; Board which propagates 
SO'VEREIGN r the ſound in orgaus. ilton. 
$O'VEREIGNLY. . ] Su- SOUNDING. a. { from ] Sonorous; 
lr Boyle. having a magnificent ſound. Dryden, 
'VER ich. 7 = Fr.] Su- SO'UNDLY. ad. { from ſound. ) 
2 ; _—_ place ; fi e ly ic Healthily ; heartily. ö 
| igheſt degree of excellence. a. Luſtily ; ftoutly ; ſtrongly. Swift. 
$OUGH. / [from ſour, Fr.] A 7 7 3. Truly; rightly. Bacon. 
rain. 4 Faſt ; cloſely. Locke. 
SO'UNDNESS. J {from ſound. 


1. Health; . 4 
2. Truth; reRtitude ; nin Law. 


3. Strength ; ſolidity. Hooker. 


SOU 


Sour. / Lupe, French. ] Strong decoction 


of fleſh for the table. Swift. 
SOUR. a. Crun, Saxon; fur, Welſh, 

1. Acid; auſtere; pungent on palate 

with aſtringency. Dryden. 


2. Harſh of temper; crabbed ; peeviſh ; mo- 
roſe ; ſevere. Brown. 
3- Afflictive ; painful. 

4. Expreſſing diſcontent, wife. 
SOUR. /. [from the adj.] Acid ſubſtance. Sp. 
To SOUR. v. 4. 

1. To make acid, Dryden. 

2. To make harſh, or unkindly. Mortimer. 

3. To make uneaſy; to make leſs pleaſing. 


der. 

4. To make diſcontented. Shakſpeare. 
To SOUR. v. x. | 

1. To become acid. Ar buthnot. 

2. To grow peeviſh or crabbed. Addifſ: 
SOURCE. /. [ fangt. French. ] | 

1. Spring ; fountain ; head. Addiſon. 

2. Original ; firſt cauſe. Milton. 

3. Firſt producer. Waller. 


SO'URISH. . [from /ovr.] Somewhat ſous. 
 SO'URLY. ad. | from ſour. 
1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. Dryden. 
SO'URNESS. / [ from ſonr.] 

1. Acidity; auſtereneſs of taſte. Denham. 
2. Alperity; harſhneſs of temper. Addi/or. 
SO'URSOP, / Cuſtard-apple. Miller. 
SOUS, /. [l, French.] A ſmall denomiua- 

tion of money. : 
SOUSE. F/. | foxt, ſalt, Dutch.] 

1. Pickle made of falt. 

2. Any thing kept parboiled in ſalt pickle. 


| Tuffer. 
To SOUSE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To parboil, or ſteep in pickle. Pope. 
2. To throw into the water. Shatſpeare. 
To SOUSE. v. . ¶ from /ozs, or deſſuur, down, 
Fr.] To fall as a bird on his prey. Dryden. 
T2 SOUSE. v. a. To ftrike with ſudden vio- 
lence, as a bird ſtrik es his prey. Shak/ſp. 
SOUSE. ad. With ſudden violence. Young. 
SO'UTERRAIN. V {| fouterrain, Fr.] A 
grotto or cavern in the ground. Arbathnot. 
SOUTH. / Crus, Saxon; ſad, Dutch.) 
1. The part where the ſun is to us at noon : 
oppoſed to north. Bacon. 
2. The ſouthern regions of the globe. Milton. 
3. The wind that blows from the ſouth. $ha. 


SOUTH. 2. {from the uoun.} Southern ; 
meridional. . 
SOUTH. ad. 
1. Toward the ſouth. Shakſpeare. 
2. From the ſouth. Bacon. 
SOUTHEA'ST. /. | forth and eaf.} The 
point between the eaſt and ſouth. Bacon. 
SO'UTHERLY. 2. from ſouth. | 
1, Belonging to any of the points denominated - 


. from the ſouth ; not abſolutely ſouthern. 
a. Lying toward the ſouth. Graunt. 
- Coming from about the ſouth. S$ha#/; 
UTHERN, ä from foul. 
1. Belonging to the ſouth 3 meridiooal. My. 


SPA 


2. Lying toward the ſouth. Shalſpeare. 
i Comyng from 8 Ader ä 2221 
'UTHERNY D. /. eEnnpudu, Sax. | 
A plant .* 7 moſt parts with the 
. wormwood. Miller. 
SO'UTHING. a. {from ſouth.) Going toward 
the ſouth. ' 
SO'UTHING. / Tendency to the ſouth. Or. 
SO'UTHMOST. . [from ſouth.) Furtheſt 
toward the ſouth. Milton. 
SO'UTHSAY. / [properly Jeorhſay-] Pre- 
diction. penſer. 
To SO'UTHSAY, v.. [See SoorusAv. J 
Camden 


To predict. a 
SO'UTHWARD. ad. [from ſouth. ] Toward 
the ſouth. Thom Ons 


SO'UTHWARD. / The ſouthern regions. Ral. 


SOUTHWE'ST. /. [tb and weſt.) Point 


between the ſouth and weſt. Bacon. 
SCUFVENANCE. F. [Fr.] Remembrance 3 
memory: not uſed. Spenſer. 


SOW. frugza, Saxon; + ſourve, Dutch. ] 
1 A — pig: rin of a boar. Dry. 
2. An oblong maſs of lead. Ainſworth. 
3. An inſe&; a millepede. Ain be 
SO'WBREAD. /. [ cyc/amen, Latin.) A plant. 
To SOW. v. v. | rapan, Saxon ; ſayen, Dutch.] 
To ſcatter ſeed in order to a harveſt. Pſalms, 
To SOW, v. 4. part. paſſ. /own. 
1. To ſcatter in the ground in order to growths 
to propagate by ſeed. Bacon. 
2. To ſpread ; to propagate. Milton. 
3. To impregnate or ſtock with ſeed. [/aiah. 
4. To befpriokle. Milton. 
To SOW. v.a. [ for ſew.] To join by needle- 
work 


. Milton. 

To SOWCE. v. a. To throw into the water. 

See Sour. L' Eftrange. 
SO'WER. /. [from /owv 


1. He that ſprinkles 85 ſeed. Matthew. 

2. A ſcatterer. * 

- 3. A breeder ; a promoter. aron. 
SO'WINS. /. Flummery, made of oatmeal 


ſomewhat ; Swift. 
Ta SOWL. v. a. To pull by the ears. Shak}. 
SOWN. 1 ap le of ſow. 
SOWTHI'STLE. ＋ A weed. Bacon. 
SPAAD. / A kind of mineral. Woodward. 
SPACE. T [ ſpatizm, Latin. b 

I. Room; local extenſion. Lonekes 

2. Any quantity of place. Burnet. 

3- Quantity of time. | Wilkins 
4. A ſmall time; a while. Spenſer. 
SPA'CIOUS. a. ( /parieſeer, Latin.) Wide; 


extenſive ; roomy ; not narrow. Cowley, 
SPA'CIOUSLY. ad. Extenſively. 
SPA'CIOUSNESS. { [from ſpaciour.] Room - 

ineſs ; wide extenſion. : 
SPA'DDLE. / [diminutive of /pade.] A little 

ſpade. ortiner. 
SPADE. / [7pad, Saxon; ſpade, Dutch. ] 


Browns. 


1. The inſtrument of digging, 

2. A deer three years old. 

3. _ NE/C * . 
SPA'DEBONE. / [ named from form. 

The ſhoulderblade. N 


3D 


Drayton, 


SPA 
SPA'DICEOUS. . { ſpadiceus, Lat.] Of a 
light red. rown. 


SPADI'LLE. V/ [ ſpadi/le,. or eſpadille, Fr.] 


— OG ace 5 {pades at ombre. 11 ch 
AG VYRICR. 2. /pagiricus, ymical. 
SPAGYRIST. / Fry Boyle. 
SPAKE. The old preterit of ſpeak, 
SPALL. / 9277 7 Fr.] Shoulder. Fairſax. 
SPALT or Seit. /. A white, ſcaly, ſhining 
Kone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
. of metals, - Bailey. 
SPAN. / [ypan, rponne, Saxon; pan, Dut. ] 
1. The ſpace trom the end of the thumb to 
the end of the little finger extended; nine 


inches. Helder. 
2. 111 ort duration. Walker. 
Jo SPAN. v. 4. 


1. To meaſure by the hand extended. Ticke. 
2, To meaſure, Herbert. 
SPAN. The preterit of /pir. ou 
SPA'NCOUNTER. 2 J. [from pan, coun- 
SPA'NFARTHIN 8. ter, and farthing.] 
A play at which money is thrown within a 
ſpan or mark, 
SPA'NGLE. /. | ſpange, German, a locket. ] 
1. A ſmall plate or bots of ſhining metal. 
2. Any little thing ſparkling and ſhining. 
5 | Glanville, 
To SPA'NGLE. v. a. | from the noun. ] Te be- 
. fprinkle with ſpangles or ſhining bodies. Dor. 
SPA'NIEL. /. [i/panio[ns, Latin. 
1. Adog uled tor ſport in the field, remark - 
able for ſagacity and obedience. Dryden. 
2. A low, mean, fneaking fellow. Shat/p. 
To SPANIEL: wv: . [from the youn. ] To 
fawn on ; to play the Ipaniel. Shakypeare, 
SPANISH Broom. , A plant. Miller. 
SPANISH Hh. /. A venemous fly, which is 
uſed to raiſe bliſters. _ - 
SPANISH Nur. / A plant. Miller. 
SPA'NKER. / A ſmall coin. _Denbam. 
SPA'NNER. /. The lock of acarabine. Howe!, 
SPAR. /: | 
I. Marcaſite. ö | 
2. A ſmall beam; the bar of a gate. 
To SPAR. v. . To fight with prelufive ſtrokes, 
To SPAR. v. a. [ypanhan, Saxon; ſperren, 
"German ] To ſhut; to cloſe ; to bar. Spenſer. 


SPA'RABLE. / [ypappan, Saxon, to taften.] 


Small nails. 
SPA'RADRADP. / [In pharmacy, ] A cere- 
. _ cloth. Wiſeman. 
To SPARE. wv. a. [jpapan, Saxon; /parren; 
Dutch; e/pargrer, French. | 
1. To ule frugally ; not to waſte ; not to 
_ conſume. Milton. 
2. To have unemployed ; to ſave from any 
particular uſe. Knolles. 
3. To do without; to loſe willingly. B. For. 
4. To omit; to forbear. Dryden. 
5. To uſe tenderly ; to forbear ; to treat with 
ity ; to uſe with mercy. , _ Common Prayer, 
5. To grant; to allow; to indulge. Roſcom. 
7. To torbcar to inflict or impoſe. Dryden. 
* SPARE. V,H, 


Donne. 


Newton. 


. 7 # # 121 2 Th SPA'TIATE. V. . 
. Tele frugally ; to be packimonious. $6. 


SPA 


2. To forbear ; to be ſcrupulous. Knollet: 


3. To uſe mercy ; to lorgive. Bacon. - 
SPARE. 2. F . 

1. Scanty ; parſimonious; Locke. 

2. Superfluous ; unwanted. Addiſon. 


3. Lean; wanting fleſh; macilent. Milton. 
SPARE. /. [ from the verb.] Parſimony ; fru- 

gal uſe; huſbandry : not in uſe. Bacon. 
SPA'RER. /. [from ſpare.] One who avoids 

expence. 5 Motten. 
SPA'RERIB. /. [ ſpare and rib.) Ribs cut 

away from the body, and having on them ſpare 

or little fleſh ; as, a ſparerib of pork. 
SPARGEFA'CTION. / [ ſpargo, Latin. 

The act of ſprinkling. | 
SPA'RING. a. [trom ſpare. ] 


1. Scarce ; little. Bacon, 

2. Scanty; not plentiful. Pope, 

3. Parümonious; not liberal. Dryden. 
SPA'RINGLY. ad. [from ſparing. ] 

1. Not abundantly. acorn. 


2. Frugally ; parſimoniouſly; not laviſhly. 


Hayward. 
3. With abſtinence. | Atterbury. 
4. Not with great frequency. Atterbury. 
5. Cautioully ; tenderly. Bacon. 


SPARK. / [rreanca, Saxon; ſparke, Dutch. | 


1. A 1mall particle of fire, or Kindled matter. 

| Shakſpeare. 

2. Any thing ſhining. Locke. 

3. Any thing vivid or active. Shakſpeare, 

4. A lively, ſhowy, ſplendid, gay man. Prior. 
$- A lover. 

To SPARK. v. x. ¶ from the noun. ] Toemit 

JH of fire ; to ſparkle : not uſed. Sy. 

SPA'RKFUL. a. [ard and fall.) Lively; 


briſk ; airy : not uſed, Camden. 
SPA'RKISH. 2. [from part.] 
1. Airy; gay. A low word. Walſh. 


2. Showy ; well dreſſed ; fine. L'Efrrange. 
SPARKLE. / | from part.] 

1. A ſpark ; a ſmall particle of fire. Dryden. 

2. Any luminous particle. Pope. 
To SPARKLE. v. . | from the noun. ] 

1. To emit ſparks. x 

2. To iſſue in ſparks. Milton. 
3. To ſhine; to glitter. Watts. 

4. To emit little bubbles as liquor in a glaſs. 
SPA'RKLINGLY. a#.[ trom ſparkling. |With 

vivid and twinkling luſtre. Boyle. 
SPA'RKLINGNESS. / [ from ſparkling. ] 

Vivid and twinkling luſtre. Boyle. 
gots”; Denne, Sax. ] A ſmall bird. 
SPA'RROWHAWE or Sparbawk, /. [ ypeap - 

hapoc, Sax. ] The female of the muſket hawk. 
SPA'RROWGRASS, /. [| corrupted from a/- 

Xi 


SHA RAY. a. (from ſpar, ]Coalifting of ſp, 
A'RRY.a. m ſpar. ing of ſpar. 
an | Woodward. 
SPASM. /. [orioua.] Convulſion; violent 
and involuntary contraction. Arbuthnot. 
SPASMO'DICK. 2. I from /pa/m.] Convulſive. 
SPAT. The preterit of /pir. 
SPAT. /. The young of ſhellfiſh, Woodward. 
| [patior, Lat.] To 
rove 3 to range to ramble at large. Bentig. 


SPE 


Yo SPA'TTER. v. . [rpar, ſpit, Saxon. 
1. To ſprinkle with dirt, or any thing of- 
ſenſive. Addiſon. 
2. To throw out any thing offenſive. S547. 
3. To aſperſe; to defame. 

To SPA'TTER. v.. To ſpit; toſputter as at any 
thing nauſeous taken into the mouth. Mir. 
SPA'TTERDASHES. / [pater and daſb.] 

Coverings for the legs by which the wet is 

kept off, 
SPA'TLING Poppy. /. White behen. Miller. 
SPA'TULA. / A tpattle or flice, uſed by apo- 
 thecaries and ſurgeons in ſpreading plaſters 

or ſtirring medicines. wincy. 
SPA'VIN. V/ [eſpavent, Fr. ſpavans, Italian. ] 

This diſeaſe in horſes is a bony excreſcence 

or cruſt, as hard as a bone, that grows on 

the inſide of the hough. Farrier's Di#. 
SPAW. / A place famous for mineral waters; 

any mineral water, 
ToSPAWL. v. x. [yy lian, to ſpit, Sax. ] To 

throw moiſture out of the mouth. . St. 
SPAWL. /, [ rpar|, Saxon. ] Spittle; moiſture 
: W — trom che mouth. age" p. . 

A F e, ne, Dutch. 

1. The res 24 frogs. E * 

2. Any product or offspring. Tilletſon. 
To SPAWN. v. 4. "ans the _ 


1. To produce as fiſhes do eggs. 3 

2. To generate ; to bring forth. wift, 
To SPAWN, v. u. 

1. To iſſue eggs as fiſh. Brown. 

2. To iſſue; to proceed. Lecke. 


. SPA'WNER. / [from /pawr.] The female 


tiſh. Walton. 
To SPAY. v. a. [ ſpads, Latin.] To caſtrate 
female animals. - Moeoitimer. 


To SPEAK. v. . preterit pate, or ſpoke ; 
participle paſſive Aden. ee Kang 
1. To utter articulate ſounds; to expreſs 
thoughts by words. Holger. 
2. To harangue z to make a ſpeech. Clarend. 
3. To talk ior or agaiuſt ; to diſpute. Shak/. 
4. To diſcourſe; to make mention. Ti//or. 
5. To give ſound. | Shakſpeare. 
6. ToSrx Ax with, Toaddreſs; to converſe 
wich. Krolles. 

To SPEAK. v. 4. 

1. Lo utter with the mouth; to pronounce. 

| udges. 
2. To proclaim; to celebrate. Sha#/peare. 
3. Toaddreſs; to accoſt. 
4. To exhibit ; te make known. 

SPEA'KABLE. a. | from ſpeak. ] 
I. Poſlible to be ſpoken. 

2. Having the power of ſpeech. 

SPEA'KER. / [ſtrom ſpeak. ] 

1. One that ſpeaks. Watts. 
2. One that ſpeaks in any particular manner. 


" Milton. 


Milton. 


| Prior. 
3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or men- 
tions. Shakſpeare. 


4. The prolocutor of the commons. Zryger. 
SPEA'KING Trumpet. /. A Rtentorophonick 
inſtrument z a trumpet by which the voice 


may be propagated to a great diſtance, Dryd. 


- 


SPECI'FICK. 


Eccleftafticus. | 


SPE 

SPEAR. V {ypene, Saxon ; Jpere, Dutch.] - 
t. A long weapon with a ſharp point, uſed 
ia thruſting or throwing ; a lance. Cowleye 
2. A lance, generally with prougs, to Kill 
fiſh. Carew. 
To SPEAR. v. a. [from the noun.) To kill or 
pierce with a ſpear. | 
To SPEAR. v. u. To ſhoot or ſprout: com- 
monly written /pire. Mortimer, 
SPEA'RGRASS. / [ /pear and graſs.) Long 
Riff graſs. Shakſpeare. 
SPEA'RMAN. /. [pear and man.) One who 
- uſes a lance in fight. Prior. 
SPEA'RMINT. /. A plant; a ſpecies of mint. 
SPEA'RWORT. / An herb, Ainſworth, 
SPE'CIAL. a. [ ſpecial, Fr, ſpecialis, Lat.] 
1. Noting a ſort or ſpecies. Watts. 

2. Particular ; peculiar, _ _ Atterbury. 
3. Appropriate ; deſigned for a particular 


purpo e. Davies. 
4- Extraordinary; uncommon. Sprat. 
. Chief in excellence, Shakſpeare. 


SPE'CIALLY. ad. | from ſpecial. ] 

1. Particularly ; above others. Deuteronomy, 
2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. Hale. 
SPE'CIALTY. 2 J [ ſpecialite, Fr. from 
SPECIA'LITY.  /pecial.]Particularity. Hale. 
SPE'CIES. / [ ſpecies, Latin. ] 

i. Aſort; a ſubdivifion of a general term, 
Watts. 
2. Claſs of nature; ſingle order of beings. 
| Bentley. 
3. Appearance to the ſenſes ; any as or 


ſenſible repreſentation. | . 
4. Repreſentation to the mind. Dryden. 
5. Show ; viſible exhibition. Bacon. 

- Circulating money. Arbutbnat. 


7. Simples that have place in a compound. 
SPECI eiCk. © a: [ ſpecifique, French.) 


1. That makes a thing of the ſpecies of 
which it is. | Newton. 
2. [Ia medicine.] Appropriated to the cure 
of tome particular 3 A r 
SPECI'FICALLY. ad. | from pe e.] In 

ſuch manner as to conſtitute a ſpecies; accord - 
ing to the nature of the ſpecies. Benticy. 
To SPECUFICATE. v. a. [from ſpecies and 
facio, Latin. ] To mark by notation of dif. 
tinguiſhing particularities. Hale. 

SPECIFICA'TION. V [| ſpecification, Fr.] 
1. Diſtinct notatioa ; determination by a 
peculiar mark. Watts. 
2. Particular mention. Ayliffe. © 
To SPE'CIFY. v. a. | from ſpecies ; ſpecifier, 
Fr.] To mention ; to ſhow by ſome parti- 
cular mark of diſtinction. Pope, 
SPE'CIMEN. / [ ſpecimen, Latin. ] A famplie ; 
a part of any thing exhibited, that the rett 
may be known. Addi. 
SPE'CIOUS. a. { ſpecieux, Fr. ſpeciofus, Lat.] 
1. Showy ; pleating to the view. Milton. 
2. Plauſible ; ſuperticially ; not ſolidly right; 


ſtriking at firſt view. Atterbury. 
SPE'CIOUSLY. ad. {from ſpecions.] Wich 
fair appearance. ' Hammond, 


3D3 1 


 SPE'CTACL 


SPE 
SPECK. / [ypecec, Saxon. ] A ſmall dif- 


js rid ; Dryden. 
7 SPECK. 9 — To ſpot; to ſtain in drops. 


Milieu. 


1 ELLE. FJ. [from /peckh.] Small ſpeck ; 


To SPECRLE. v. 4. Wen To 
mark with ſmall ſpots ilton. 
SPECKT or Ss 7 4 woodpecker. Ainſ. 
71 Lede „Fr. ſpectac u- 

© fam, Latin. ] 

* 1. A ren, a gazing-ſtock; any thing ex- 
hibited to the view as eminently remarka- 
dle. Sbalſpeare. 

i 1 Any thing perceived by the ſight, Sp. 

U n the plural. ] Glaſſes to aſſiſt the ſight. 

EY -TACLED., 4 from the noun, 


Fur- 
niſhed with ſpectacles. Shakſpeare 
SPECTA'TION, /. Li, Lat.] Regard; 

reſ arvey. 


te TA'TOR. cctateur, Fr. ſpectatos, 
el A woke L/þ beholder, Shakſpeare. 

SPECTA'TORSHIP. / [from { eftator. | 

Act of beholding. kſpeare. 
SPE'CTRE. / [ /pefre, Fr. Ps. at.] 
1. Apparitien; of perſons dead. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. Something made aturally viſible. 
SPE'CTRUM. Ladin. ] An image; a vi- 

ſible form. Newton. 
SPE'CULAR. 4. { Le pecularis, Latin. 

1. Having the qualities of a mirror or look · 


_ ing-glafs. Donne. 
© 2, Afiiſting fight. Imp Philips. 
Te SPE'CULATE. v. . exler, Fr. ſpecu- 


for, Lat.] To meditate ; to contemplate ; to 
take a viewof any thing with the mind. ig Sy. 


To SPE'CULATE. . a. To confider atten- 


tively ; to look through with the mind, Bro. 
SPECULA'TION. /. {from ſpeculate. 
I. Examination by the eye ; view. 
2. Examiner; ſpy. Sha\ſpeare. 
3. Mental view; intellectual examination; 
f contemplation. Hasler. 
4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 


tion. Temple, 
5. Mental ſcheme not reduced to practice. 
Temple. 

6. Power of fight : not in uſe. Sbatſpeare. 


SPE'CULATIVE. a. { trom /preu/ate. | 
1. Given to ſpeculation z contemplative. 
Hooker, 
2. Theoretical ; notional; ideal; not prac. 
- tical, Bacer. 
SPE'CULATIVELY, ad. [from ſpeculative.) 
© 1, Contemplatively ; with meditation. 
_ 2. Ideally; notionally ; theoretically. 
SPECULA'TOR. / from ſpeculate,] 
1. One who forms theories. More. 
2. | ſpeculateur, French. ] An obſerver; a 
| ary 4a ; 9 
A ſpy; a watcher. © Broome, 
SVE- CULATORY. a. [from ſpeculate. ] Ex- 
erxciſing ſpeculation. 
SPE'CULUAM. /. [Latin.] A mirror; a 
looking- _ 


Boyle, 


* PE 
SPEECH 7 Lee Speak, r 


1. The power of articulate utterance ; the 
power of expreſling thoughts by words, or 


vocal ſounds. Watts. 
2. Language ; words conſidered as expreſſing 
thoughts. Mil ltor. 
3. Particular language as diſtinQ from others. 


Common Prayer. 


4. Any thing ſpoken.  Shahkſpeare. 
5. Talk; mention. Bacon. 
F Oration ; harangue. ' « Swift. 

. Declaration of thoughts. Milton. 


sPEE. CHLESS. a. [from /peech. ] 
1. Deprived of the power ot ſpeaking ; made 
mute or dumb. Raleigh. 
2. Mute; dumb, Sbalſpcurc. 
To SPEED. v. x. pret. and part. pail. pc 
ng peeded. ¶ ſpoeden, 40 4 
o make haſte ; to move with celerity. 
Philips. 
2. [rredian, to grow rich, Saxon.] To have 
good ſuccels. | Shakſpeare. 
3. To ſucceed well or ill, South. 
4 To have any condition, good or 5 ) 
Waller. 


To ODEO. 1. 1. 
Jo diſpatch in haſte; to ſend away 
quickly. Fairfas, 
2. To haſten ; to put into quick motion. %. 
3. To furniſh i in haſte. 
4. To dilpatch; to deſtroy ; to kill; to miſ- 
. 


chief ; to ruin. pe. 
5- To execute ; to diſpatch.  Aylife. 
6. To aſſiſt ; to help forward. Duca. 


7. To make proſperous. St. Paul. 
SPEED. „ { ſpoea, Dutch. 
I, Sy alen, 1 More. 
2. Haſte ; hurry; diſpate ecay of Piet, 
3. The courſe or oy a horſe. 4 4. 
4. Succeſs ; event. Shakſpearc. 
SPE'EDILY, ad. {from ſpeedy. ] With haſte ; 
a ryden. 
SPE'EDINESS. / [res robs) The quatity 
of being ſpeedy. 
SPE'EDWELL. / [veronics, Latin.) A plant; 


fluellin. Derbe. 
SPE'EDY. 2. f from /; peed. ] Quick ; ſwittz 
nimble ; qui of dithatck: Dryden. 


SPELL. / [ypel, Saxon, a word.] 
1. A charm conſiſting of ſome words of oc- 
cult power. Milton. 
9:5 A turn of work. 1 alle 
o SPELL. v. 4. pret. and 
or ſpelt. Malle, Durch. LO 9 
1. To write with the proper letters. Dryden. 
2. To read by naming letters fingly. Sha#/. 
3. To charm. Dryden. 


To SPELL. v. . 
1. To form words of letters, Locke. 
2. To read. Milton. 
yi To read unſkilfully. South, 


To SPELT. v. . To ſplit ; to break, Mort. 
SPE'LTER.F/. A kind of ſemimetal. Newton. 
To SPEND. v. a. [rpendan, Saxon. | 


1, To conſume; to exhauſt ; to waſte, 


SPH 
2. To beſtow, as expencez maps as 
coſt. ons. 
3. To beſtow for any purpole. Boyle. 
4. To etfuſe. Shakſpeare 
5- To ſquander ; to laviſh. , Wake 


6. To pals; to offer to paſs away, Jes. 


7. To waſte ; to wear out. Burnet. 
8. To fatigue ; to haraſs. Addiſon. 

To SPEND. v. x. N 5 
South, 


1. To make expence. 
2. To — in the uſe ; as, pork fed with 


peaſe ſpends well, Temple. 

3. To be loſt or waſted : as, life ſpends i» 

triftes. Bacon. 

4- Lo be employed to any uſe. Bacon. 
SPE'NDER. F. [from /pend. ] 

1. One who ſpends. Taylor. 

2. A prodigal z a laviſher. Bacon. 


SPE'NDTHRIFT.F. [| /perd and * A 
rodigal ; a laviſher. Swift. 
SPE'RABLE. a. [ ſperabilis, Latin. ] Such 
as may be hoped : not in uſe. Bacon. 
SPERM. { , French ; perma, Latin. ] 
Seed; that by which the lpecies is con- 
tinued. . Bacon. 
SPE'RMACETTY. Ju[Lat.] Corruptedly pro- 
nounced parmaſitty ; a kind of ſuet made by 
condenſing the oil of a whale's head. Quincy. 


SPERMA'TICAL.} a. [ ſpermatique, Fr. 
SPERMA'TICK. from /perm. j 
I. Seminal; conſiſting of ſeed. 7 4 


2. Belonging to the ſperm. 
To SPE RMATIZ E. v. #. [from ſperm. 77 
yield ſeed. 4 
SPERMATOCE'LE. V [zig 2nd 11. 
A rupture cauſed by A contraction of the 
teminal veſſels. Bailey. 
SPERMO'LOGIST,. / [oanegmeoniyS-.] One 
who gathers or treats of ſeeds. 
7oSPERSE. v.a { ſparſus, Latin. ] To diſ- 
perſe ; to ſcatter : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To SPET. v. 4. To bring or pour abundantly. 
a Milton. 
To SPEW. v. a. [ypepan, Sax. ſpeuwen, Dut.] 
1. To vomit ; to eject trom the ſtomach. 


—_ 
2. To eject; to caſt forth. dex 


3. To eject with loathing. an. 
To SPEW. v. 2. To vomit; to cafe the 
ſtomach. Ben Fonſon. 


SPE'WY. a. \from Wet ; foggy. More. 
To oe Fr 4. To affect with a 
gangrene. 7 Sharp. 
To SPHA'CELATE. v. 2. To mortify ; to 
ſuffer the gan Sharp. 
SPHA'CELUS. / tees. ] A gangrene; 
a mortitication. Aena. 
SPHERE. = [ /pherra, Latin. 
1. A globe; an orbicular body; 2 body of 
which the centre is at the ſame diſtance from 
every point of the circumference. Milton. 
2. Any globe of the mundane ſyſtem. Dryd. 
3. Aglobe repreſenting the earth or ſky. 

Dryden. 
4- Orb ; circuit of motion. ilton. 


$+ Province; compals of knowledge or action; 


SPL 


Shak - 
To 80 —_—_— Wal +1 ny the noun, | 
1. To place in a ſphere, —_— 
— To ſorm into roundneſs. Iten. 
HE RICAI. 
SPHE'RICK., $ © [from ſpbere. ] 


1. Round; 4 4. globular. Keil. 
2. Planetary; relating to the orbs of the 
lanets. Shakſpeare. 
SPHE'RICALLY. ad. In form of a tphere. 
SPHE'RICALNESS. 2 / {from /phere.] 
SPHE'RICITY, : Roundnels ; ro- 
tundity 3 globofi Digby. 
SPHE'ROID. / Dat and 27 ..] A body 
oblong or oblate, approaching to the ſorm of 
a ſphere. * 
2 DIC AL. a. {from ſpberoid. 
ing the form of a ſpheroid. — 
_— E'RULE. V. [ Tobarrale, Latin. ] A little 
lobe, Ne." 
SPHINS, /* J. [#374] A famous * in 
Egypt, that remained by conjoined Nilus, 
having the face of a virgin, and the body of a 
lion. Peacham. 


SPIAL./. [e/pial, French. ] Aſpy ; a ſcout; 


a watcher : obſolete, Fairfax. 
3 1 ——— French. ] 
A veget uction, fragrant to the 


ſmell and — to the palate ; an aroma- 
tick ſubſtance uſed in ſauces. Temple. 
2. A ſmall quantity, as of enn thing 
ſeaſoned. Brown. 


o Te SPICE. 'v. a. [from the noun. To ſeaſon 


with ſpice. Donne. 
nn CER. . [from ſpice.] One he eg in 


anden. 

SP 12 'CERY iS. [eſpiceries, French. 

1. The commodity of ſpices. Raleigh. 

2. A repolitory ot ſpices. Addifor. 
SPICK and SPAN. Quite new; now firſt uſed.” 
SPI'CKNEL or Spignel. J. |meum.) The 

herb maldmony or — 
SPI'COSITY./. { /pica, Lat.] The quality of 

being ſpiked like ears of corn; fulnets of cars. 
SPI'CY, a. [from /pice. ] 

i. Producing fpice ; abounding with aroma- 

ticks. Dryden. 
2. Aromatick ; having the qualities * 


SPIDER. / The animal that ſpins a web for 
flies. Drayton." 
SPI' 1 J. [picus er, 
A bird. 
SPI'D TDERWORT. ,. [ ſphalangium, lay A 
lant with a lily-flower, Miller. 
SPI'GOT. / [ /pijcter, Dutch. ] A pin or 
t into the faucet to keep in the liquor. Shae 
IKE. / | ſpica, Latin. | 
* An ear of corn. —— 
2. A longnail of iron or wood, a long rod 
iron ſharpened. hy _ 


SPIKE. /. A ſmaller ſpecies of lavender. Hil/. 

To SPIKE. v. 4. | 
1. To faſten with long nails, Moxon. 
2. To ſet with ſpikes. 


Wiſcman. 
3- To make ſharp at the end. [wha 


821 


SPI'KENARD. J. [ ſpica nardi, Latin. A 
plant ; and the oil or balſam produced from 


the 02 , Spectator. 
SPILL. /. [/pijlen, Dutch. 
1. A f ſhiver of 
iron. * 
2. A | quantity of money. lige. 
To SPILL. 2 4. [Tpillan, Sax. Jpillen, pak. 
7. To ſhed ; to loſe by ſhedding. Danie!. 


5 or thin bar «f 
Mortimer. 


2. To deſtroy ; to milchief. Davies. 

3. To throw away, Tickel. 
To SPILL. v. a. 

1. To waſte ; to be laviſh, Sidney. 


2. To be ſhed; to be loſt by being ſhed. 


| Watts. 
SPI'LLER. /. [I know not whence derived. 


A kind of fiſhing line. Carew. 
SPILTH. & (rom ſpill.) Any thing goured 


out or w Shakſpeare. 

To SPIN. v. a. pret. hun or ſpan, part. ſpun. 
[7p1nnan, Saxon ; . teh. 

1. To draw ovt into threads. Exodus. 


2. To form threads by drawing out and 
twiſting auy filamentous matter. Dryden. 
3. To protract ; to draw out. Addiſon. 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedi- 
y- Digby. 

5. To put into a turning motion, as a boy's 


To SPIN. v. x. 

1. To exerciſe the art of ſpinning, or draw- 
ing threads. More. 
2. To ſtream out in a thread or ſmall cur- 
rent. Drayton. 
405 To Dn round as a — 15 Milton. 
NACH. inachia, Latin. ] A 
SPI'NAGE. 7 fly A 
SPI'NAL. a. [| ſpina, Latin] Belonging to 
the back- bone. Philips. 

* SPI'NDLE. V rpiadl, Lagrenss Saxon. ] 
1. The pin by which the thread is formed, 
and on which it is conglomeratgd. Maine. 
2. A lang lender ſtalk. Mortimer. 
3. Any thing ſlender : whence indie banks, 


Dryden. 
To SPI'NDLE. v. . [from the noun. |} To 
ſhoot into a long ſmall ſtalk. acon. 


SPINDLESHA'NK ED. «.{ ſpindleand bark] 


Having ſmall legs. | Addiſon. 
SPI'NDLETKEE. /. A plant; prickwood. 
SPINE. /. [ /pina, Latin.] The ee rt 

ryden. 

SPI'NEL. / A ſort of mineral. re ome] 
SPI'NET. /[eſpinette, French. ] A ſmall harp- 
fichord ; an inſtrument with keys. Swift. 
SPI'NIFEROUS. a. [ /pina and fero, Latin. ] 


Bearing thorns. | 
SPINK. /. A finch; a bird. Harte, 
SPI'NNER. / [from pin. ] 

1. One ſkilled in ſpinuing. Craunt. 


2. A garden ſpider with long jointed legs. 
Shatſpeare. 
SPI'NNING IWWheel. /. [from ſpin. | The 
wheel by which, fince the diſuſe of the rock, 
the thread is drawn. . Gay. 
GPINO'SITY. F. [ /pineſur, Latin. ] Crabbed- 


SPIN. a. [ /pina, Latin. ] Thorny ; bria 


"2 

SPI: 
neſs ; thorny or bri lexity. Clary, 
SPI'NOUS. a. Agde Lada. 7 Thoruy ; 

full of thorns. ; 

SPI'NSTER. /. [from /pir.] | 
1. A woman that ſpins. Shakſpeare. 
2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or 
maiden woman. Swift, 
SPI'NSTRY. / [from /pinfer.] The work 


of ſpinning. 


; 
perplexed ; difficult. Dighy. 
SPURACLE. {| piraeu/um, L.] A breathing - 
hole; avent; a ſmall aperture. Woody, 
SPI'RAL. a. [from /pira, Lat.] Curve; wind- 
ing ; circularly involved. Blackmore, 
SPI'RALLY. ad. In a ſpiral form. Ray. 
SPIRE. /. [| /pira, Latin.] 
1. A curve line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted ; a curl; a twiſt ; a wreath, 
Dryden. 
2. Any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid ; a ſteeple. Hale, 
3. The top or uppermoſt point, Shakſpeare. 


To SPIRE. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ihoot up pyramidically. Mortimer. 
2. To breathe : not in ule. Spenſer. 
SPI'RIT. / [ ſpiritzs, Latin. ] 
I. Breath 5 wind. Bacon. 
2. An immaterial ſubſtance. Davies. 
3. The ſoul of man. Shakſpeare, 
4. An apparition. Luke, 


5- Temper ; habitual diſpoſition of mind. 


Tillotſon. 
6. Ardaur ; courage; elevation; vehemence 
of mind. Shakſpeare. 
7. Genius ; vigour of mind. emple. 


8. Turn of mind ; power of mind, moral or 


intellectual. Cowley. 
Aae powers diſtinct from the 
y. Clarendon. 

10. Sentiment; perception, Shakſpeare, 
11. Eagerneſs; defire. South. 


. 12. Man of activity; man of life, fire, and 


enterpriſe. Shakfpeare. 
13. Perſons diſtinguiſhed by qualities of the 
mind. Dryden. 
14. That which gives vigour or cheertulneſs 
to the mind. Shatſpeare. 
15. Characteriſtical likeneſs; eſſential qua- 
lies. Molten. 
16. Any ching eminently pure and refined. 
1 15 1 2 Sbalſpcare. 

17. That which hath power or energy. 
South. 


18. An inflammable liquor raiſed by diſtilla- 
tion : as, brandy, rum. Boyle. 
19. In the old poets, ſpirit was a monoſylla- 
ble, and often written eite, or, leſs pro- 
perly, N1 right. Spenſer. 
To SPV'KIT, v. a. 
1. To animate or actuate as a ſpirit, Milton. 
2. To excite ; to animate ; to encourage; to 
invigorate to action. Swift. 
3. To draw; to entice. Brown. 
SPURITALLY. a Ry Latin. ] 
By means of the breath. Holde. 


SPI 

SPI'RITED. a. [from pirit. ] Lively; viva- 

cious ; full of fire. Pope. 

SPI'RITEDNESS. /. [from /pirited. ] Dilpo- 
ſition or make of mind. Addiſon. 

SPI'RITFULNESS. / er and T.] 
Sprightlineſs ; livelineſs. arvey. 

SPI'RITLESS. a. | from ſpirit. ] Dejected; 
low ; deprived of vigour ; deprefied. Smith. 

SPI'RITOUS. a. { from ſpirit.] 

I. Refined ; deſecated; advanced near to 
ſpirit. Milton. 
2. Fine; ardent; active. 

SPI'RI TOUSNESS. / [from ſpiritoxs.] Fine» 
neſs and activity of parts. Boyle. 
SPI'RITUAL. a. { ſpiritze/, Fr. from ſpirit.] 

- 1. Diſtinet from matter; immaterial ; in- 
corporeal. | Bacon. 
2. Mental; intellectual. South. 
3- Not groſs; refined from external things ; 
relative only to the mind. Calamy. 
4. Not temporal; relating to the things of 
heaven; ecclefiaſtical. Swif7. 

SPIRITUA'LITY. / [from ſpiritual.) 

I. Incorporeityz immateriality; eſſence diſ- 
tinct from matter. Raleigh. 
2. Intellectual nature. South. 
3. Acts independent of the body; pure acts 
of the ſoul ; mental refinement. © South. 
4. That which belongs to any one as an 
eccleſiaſtick, ; Aylife. 

SPI'RITUALTY.F. [from ſpiritual. ] Eccle- 
ſiaſtical body: not in uſe. Shatſpeare. 

SPIRITUALIZA'TION. / [from ſpiritzua- 
lize.] The aQof ſpiritualizing. 

To SPI'RITUALIZE. z. a. [ ſpiritualifer, 
Fr.] To refine the intellect ; to purify from 
the feculencies of the world.  Reogers. 

SPI'RITUALLY. ad. [from ſpiritual.] With- 
out corporeal groſſneſs; with attention to 
things purely intellectual. Taytvr. 

SPI'RITUOUS, a. [ ſpiriturux, Fr.] . 
1. Having the quality of ſpirit, tenuity and 
activity of parts. Ar buthnot. 
2. Lively; gay ; vivid; airy. Watton. 

SPIRITUO'SITY. * — itueus.] 

SPI'RITUOUSNESS. | The quality of be- 
ing ſpirituous; tenuity and activity. 

To SPIRT. v. . [ /pritta, Swediſh.) To 
ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream ; to ſtream out 
by intervals. Pope. 

To SPIRT. v. a. To throw out in a jet. Gay. 

SPIRT. / [from the verb.] 

1. Sudden ejection. i 

*. _—_— effort. oy 
o SPV'RTLE. v. @. [a corruption irt. 
To ſhoot . 1 = wh 

SPI'RY. a, 18 fire. ] 

1. Pyramidal. + Pope. 
2. Wreathed ; curled, Dryden. 
SPISS. 4. Au Latin. ] Cloſe ; firm; thick: 
6PI'SSITUDE Al Latin Cre. 
5 J. from it, Latin. | Groft- 
neſs; thickneſs, foi „ 


SPIT. / [rpiwan, Saxon ; ſpit, Dutch. ] 
I. A long prong on which meat is driven, 


| ta be turned before the fire, 


Hiilkins, 


r 
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2. Such of earth as is pierced by one 
action of the ſpade. . Mortimer. 
To SPIT. v. 4. preterit /pat ; participle paſſive 
pit or ſpitted. ¶ from the noun. | | 
1. To put upon a ſpit, Sbalſpcare. 
2. To thruſt through. Dryden. 
ToS$PIT. v. a. [rparan, Sax. /pytrer, Daniſh} 
To eject from the mouth. Sbalſpeare. 
To SPIT. wv. x. To throw out ſpittle or moi - 


ſture of the mouth. South. 
SPI'TTAL. 4 [corrupted from al.] A 
. Charitable foundation. 


To SPI'TCHCOCK. v. a, To cut an eel in 
pieces aud roaſt him. King. 
SPITE. / [it, Dutch. } ; 
1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity z ma- 
levolence. | Sidney. 
2. Srirr or In SITE of, Notwithſtand- 
ing; in defiance of. a Rowe. 
To SPITE. v. a. { from the noun. 
1. Fo miſchicf; to treat malicioully;z toverxz 
to thwart malignantly. Shakſpeare. 
2. To fill with ſpite; to offend. Temple. 
SPI'TEFUL. 4. Fſpite and full. ] Malicious; 
malignant. Hooker. 
SPI'TEFULLY. ad. [from ſpiteful] Malici- 
ouſly ; malignantly. Waller. 
SPI'TEFULNESS. /\ from ſpiteful.) Malice; 
malignity ; defire of vexing. Keil. 
SPI'TTED. 2. {from ſpit. } Shot out into 
length. Bacon. 
SPI'TTER. / [from ſpit. ] 
1. One who puts meat on a ſpit. 
2. One who ſpits with his mouth. 
3. A young deer. Ainſworth. 
SPI'TTLE. / [corrupted from beſpital.} A 


hoſpital. Cleaveland. 
SPI'TTLE. /. [yperClian, Saxon.] Moiſture af 
the mouth. Arbutbnot. 


SPI'TVENOM. /. [ /piz and venom. | Poiſon 
ejected from the mouth. Hooker. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY. V ſomneyyye and 
a4y/@-.] A treatiſe or deſcription of the 
bowels. 

To SPLASH. v. 4. [ plaſta, Swediſh. ] To 
daub with dirt in great quantities. 

SPLA'SHY. a. {from p.] Full of dirty 
water; apt to daub. _ ' 

To SPLAY. v. 4a. To diſlocate or break a 
horſe's ſhoulder-bone. 

SPLA'YFOOT, a. [lay and feer.] Having 
the foot turned inward. Pope. . 

SPLA'YMOUTH. F{. [ and mouth. ] 
Mouth widened by deſign. Dryden. 

SPLEEN. / 2 Latin. 
1. The milt. It is ſuppol 
melancholy, and mirth. 

2. Anger; ſpite ; ill humour. Donne. 
3. A ſudden motion; a fit, Shakſpeare. 
4. Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. 

1 Pope. 
5. Immoderate merriment. Shalſpeare. 

SPLE'ENED. a. [ from ſpleen.] Deprived ot 
the ſpleen. Arbuthnet. 


the ſeat of anger, 
Wiſeman. 


SPLE'ENFUL. a. | /pleen _— . ; 
eat. 


peeyiſh ; tretlul ; melancholy, S 


T 5SPOIL. v. . | | 
1. To practiſe robbery or plunder. Spenſer. 


'SPO 
SPLE'ENLESS. 4. [from ſpleen.] * gen · 


tle; mild: obſolcce. pman. 
SPLE'ENWORT. / [een and wort.] A 
plant ; miltwaſte. Miller. 
SPLE “ENV. . ¶ from ſpleen.] Angry; peevith ; 
humorous. Shakſpeare. 
SPLE'NDENT. a. — Latin.] Shining; 
- gloſly; having luttre. Newton, 
SPLE'NDID. a. { ſp/endidus, Latin. ] Showy 
nificent ; ſumptuous ; pompous. Pope. 
SPLE'NDIDLY. ad. [ from Jpicndid.] Mag- 
nificently; ſumptuouſly ; porapouſly. Taylor. 
SPLE'NDOUR. /. [ /plendor, Latin. 
1. Luſtre ; power of ſhining. Arbuthuct. 
2, Magnificence ; pomp. South. 
SPLE'NETICK. 3. 
Troubled with the ſpleen; fretiul; peeviſh. 
Taler. 


SPLE'NICK. a. [ ſplenique, Fr. ſplen, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the ſpleen. Harvey. 
8 a. ¶ from ſpleen.] Fretful ; pec- 


8 ext ITIVE. 4. - Drayton. 
PLE'NITIVE. 2. {from ſpleen.) Hot; hery; 
: not in uſe. Shakſveare, 


LENT. /. A callous hard ſubſtance, or an 
inſenfible ſwelling, which breeds on the 
ſhank-bone of a horſe, and, when it grows 
big, ſpoils the ſhape of the leg. Far. Di&. 

To SPLICE. v. a. [ /piif{en, Dutch. ] To join 
the two ends of a rope without a knot. | 
SPLINT. / [ ſplinter, Dutch. | A thin piece of 
wood, or other matter, by chirurgeons 
to hold the bone newly ſet. Wiſeman. 


To SPLINT. 
Te SPLYNTER. ; v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſecure by ſplints. Sbalſpeare. 


2 To ſhiver; to break into fragments. 
SPLI'NTER, / [ /p/inter, Dutch. ] | 
1, A fragment of any thing broken with 
violence. Dryden. 
2. A thin piece of wood. — 
To SPLINTER. v. x. [from the noun. ] To 
be broken into fragments; to be ſhivered. 
To SPLIT. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. /p/it, 
[ ſpletten, ſplitten, Dutch. 
1. To cleave; to rive ; to divide longitudi. 
nally in two, Cleaveland. 
2. To divide; to part. Atterbury. 
3. To daſh and break on a rock. Dryden. 
4. To divide; to break into diſcord, South. 
To SPLIT. v. =. 
1. To burſt in ſunder; to crack; to ſuffer 


diſruption. Boye. 
2. To burſt with laughter. Pope. 
3. To be broken agaiaſt rocks. Addifon 
SPLITTER. / One who fplits. Swift. 


SPLU'TTER. /. Buſtle; tumult. A low word. 
To SPOIL. v. a. [ ſpolio, Latin.) 
1. To ſeize by robbery ; to take away by 
force ilton, 
Pope. 
Taylor. 


2. To plunder; to ſtrip of goods. 
3. To corrupt; to make uſeleſs 


2. To grow uſeleſs ; to be corrupted. Locke, 
SPOIL. 1. L/polium, Latin. ] ; 


plenetique, French. J. 
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1. That which is taken by violence ; plum. 
der; pillage; booty. Shakſpeare, 
2. That which is gained by ſtrength or effort. 

” ö Bentley. 

3. That which is taken from another. II. 
4+ The act of robbery; robbery. or. 
5. Corruption ; cauſe of corruption. SH. 
6. The ſlough; the caſt-off ik in of a terpent. 


Bacon. 
SPOI'LER. / [from ſpoil.] ] 
1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. Sour. 
2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. 
SPOT'LFUL. @. [Vi and full.) Waſteful ; 
rapacious. | penſcr, 
SPOKE. / [ypaca, Sax.] The bar of a wheel 
that paſſes trom the nave to the felly. Shak, 
SPOKE. The preterit of ſpeak. 
SPO'KEN. The participle paſſive of ſpeak. 
SPO'KESMAN. /. | /poke and mar. ) One who 
ſpeaks for anather. Exodus. 
To SPO'LIATE. . a. [ ſpolie, Latin.) To 
rob ; to plunder. . 
SPOLIA'TION. J | /poliatic, 3 
act of robbery or pri vation. 9.0 
SPO N DEE. / 1 wrong Latin. ] A foot of 
two long 1yllables. Brome. 
SPO'NDYLE./. ( πνινν e.] A vertebre; a 
joint of the ſpine. roten. 
SPONGE. /. f ſpengia, Latin.] A ſoft porous 
ſubſtance, ſuppoled by ſome the nidus of 
animals. It is remarkable for ſucking up 
water. Sandys. 
To SPONGE. v. a. ¶ from the noun.] To blot ; 
to wipe away as with a ſponge. Hole. 
To SPONGE. v. . To ſuck in as a ſponge ; 
to gain by mean arts. Swift. 
SPOU'NGER. {.{ from ſponge. ] One who hangs 
for a maintenance on others. I. Eftrange., 
SPO'NGINESS./.[ trom/porg y.] Soituels, and 
'fulneſs of cavities, like a ſponge. Harvey. 
SPO'NGIOUS. a. ¶ from /ponge. ] Full of {mall 
cavities like a ſponge. Cheyne. 
SPO'NGY. a. [| from ſponge. ] 
I. Soft and full of ſmall interſtitial holes. 
Bacon. 
2. Wet; drenched; ſoaked ; full like 2 
ſponge. Shakſpearc. 
SPONK. / Touchwood. 
SPO NSAL. a. [ ſponſails, Latin.] Relating 
to marriage. | 
SPO'NSION. / {| /por/fo, Latin.] The act of 
beceming ſurety tor another. 
SPONSOR. /. [ Latin.] A ſurety; one who 
makes a promiſe or gives ſecurity for an- 
other. Aylife. 
SPONTANE'ITY. T [ ſpontaneitas, Lativ. ] 
Voluntarineſs ; willinguels ; accord uncom- 
pelied. ' Bramball. 
SPONTA'NEOUS. 4. [from ente, Latin. ] 
Voluntary; not compelled; aQting without 
compulſion or reſtraint. Hale. 
SPONTA'NE OUSLY. ad. [from ſpontaneous. ] 
Voluntarily ; of its own accord. Bentley. 
SPONTA'NEOUSNESS. / [from ſpontane- 
ent.] Voluntarinels j freedom of will ; ac- 
cord unſorced. Hate, 


The 


SPO 
SPOOL. / [, Dutch. ] A ſmall piece 
of cane or reed, with a knot at each end; 
or a piece of wood turned in that form to 
wind yarn upon ; a quill. 

7 SPOOM, v. . Togo on ſwiftly. Dryden. 
To SPOON. v. . In ſea language, is when a 
ſhip, being under fail in a ſtorm, cannot bear 
it, but is obliged to put right before the wind, 
Baile . 
SPOON. /. [nen, Dutch. ] Aconcave veſſel 
with a handle, uſed in eating liquids. Pope, 
SPOONBILL. T | ſpoon and bill.] A bird. 
The end of its bill is broad. Grew, 

SPO'ONFUL. V [ poor and full. ] 
1. As much as is generally taken at once in 
a ſpoon. A medical ſpoonful is half an 
ounce. Bacon. 
21. Any ſma!l quantity of liquid. Arbuthnor. 
$PO'ONMEAT. JS. {| ſpoon and meat.] Liquid 
food ; nouriſhment taken with a ſpoon. Dry. 
SPOONWORT. / Scurvygraſs. Harte. 
SPORA'DICAL. — 4 A ſporadical 
diſeaſe is au endemial dileafe, what in a 
particular ſeaſon affects but few people. Ars. 
SPORT. / ett, a make-game, Iflandick. ] 
1. Play; diverſion; game; frolick and tu- 
multuous merriment, Sidney. 
2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. Tillotſon, 
3- That with which one plays. Dryden. 
4. Play; ie gingle. Broome. 
. Diverfion of the field, as - fowling, 


unting, fiſhing. larendon. 
To SPORT. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To divert; to make merry. Sidney. 


2. To repreſent by any kind of play. Dryd, 
To SPO RT. V.n, os * 
t. To piay ; to frolick; to game; to wan- 
ton. Broome. 
—_ To trifle. - Tillotſon. 
'RTFUL. 2. tan > 
. 1. Merry; frolic n Milton. 
2. Ludicrous ; done in jeſt. Bentley. 
SPO'RTFULLY. ad. Wantonly ; merrily. 
SPO'RTFULNESS. / | trom /porrfud.] Wan- 
tonne ſs ; play; merriment; trolick. Sidney. 
SPO RTIVE. a. [from port.] Gay; merry; 
frolick; wanton ; playtul ; iudicrous. Pope. 
SPO'RTIVENESS. % * ſportive.] Gay- 
ety ; play; wantonneſs. alton. 
SPO'RTSMAN. /. [ ſport and &.] One who 
purſues the recreations of the field. Addiſon. 
SPO'RTULE. V/ { /portule, French ; ſportula, 
Latin. ] An alms ; a dole. Ayliffe. 
SPOT. / [ /pette, Daniſh ; ſpotte, Flemith. ] 
I. A blot; a mark made by diſcoloration. 
| Dryden. 
2. A taint; a diſgrace; a reproach. Pope, 
3. A ſcandalous woman. Shakſpeare. 
4. A ſmall extent of place. ddifon, 
$5 Any particular place. Orway. 
. Upon the SroT. Immediately ; without 
changing place. Swift. 
Jo SPOT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mark with diſcolorations; to macu- 
Tate. 
Addiſon, 


te. 
8. To patch by way of ornament. 
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To corrupt; to diſgrace; to taint, Abbofs 
SPOTLESS. 4. [ from pet.] | 
1. Free from ſpots. 
2. Free from. reproach or impurity; imma- 
culate ; pure; untainted. Waller. 
SPO'TTER. / [from /por.] One that ſpots ; 
one that maculates. i 
SPO*'TTY. 4. ¶trom pot. ] Full of ſpots; ma- 
culated. Milton. 
SPOU'SAL. 4. {from /pou/e.] Nuptial; ma- 
trimonial; conjugal; connubial; bridal. $6. 
SPOU'SAL-./. [e/pou/ailles, French; ſponſalia, 
Latin. | Marriage; nuptials. Dryder. 
SPOUSE. / [ ſponſa, Latin; eſpouſe, French. ] 
One joined in marriage; a huſband or wite. 
| Shakſpeare. 
SPOU'SED. — — the noun. ] Wedded ; 
eſpouſed; joined tegether as in matrimony. 
Milton. 
SPOU'SELESS. a. [from /pow/e.] Wanting a 
huſband or wife. Pope. 
SPOUT. /. [ from /ſpuyt, Dutch. ] 
1. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veſſel, out 
of which any thing is poured. Brown. . 
2. Water falling in a body; a cataract. Sh. 
To SPOUT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To pour 
with violence, or in a collected body, as from 
a ſpout. Bacon, 
Ts SPOUT. v. x. To iſſue as from a ſpout. 
| Woodward. 
To SPRAIN. v. 4. [corrupted from ffrain.}] 
To ftretch the ligaments of a- joint without 
diſlocation of the bone. Gay. 
SPRAIN: /. [trom the verb.] Extenſion of 
the ligaments without diſlocation of the 


joint, Temple. 
SPRAINTS. J. The dung of an otter. 
SPRANG. The preterit of ſpring. 
SPRAT. [rot, Dutch. | A ſmall ſea fiſh, 


To SPRAWL. v. x. | /pradle, Daniſh. ] 
i. To ſtruggle, as ia the convulſions of 
death. Hudibras. 
2. To tumble or creep with much agitation 
and contortion of the limbs. F290 wa 
SPRAY. / 
1. The extremity of a branch. Dryden. 


2. The foam of the fea, commonly written 


ot i Arbuthnot. 
v  PREAD. V. 4. [rppecan, Saxon; /prey- 
den, Dutch. ] 


1. To extend; to expand; to make to cover 


or fill a larger ſpace than before. Bacon, 
2. To cover by extenſion. Granville, 
3- To cover over. — 
4. To ftretch ; to extend. ilton. 


5. To publiſh ; to divulge; to diſſeminate. 
Matthew, 


6. To emit as efluvia or emanations. Milton. 
To SPREAD. v. x. To extend or expand itſelf, 


SPREAD. /. {from the verb.] 


1. Extent ; compaſs. Addiſon. 

2. Expanſion of parts. * Bacon, 
SPRE'ADER. / [ from ſpread. - 

1. One that ſpreads. | Heoker, 


2. Publiſher ; divulger ; diſſeminator. Swift, 
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SPRENT. part. [rppenan, Saxon; ſprenger, 
Dutch. | Sprinkled : obſolete. ca 
SPRIG. /. [rig, Weiſh. ] A ſmall branch; 


Bacon. 


2 ſpray. 
SY RIG CHN. /. Chryſtal found in form of 


an hexantular column, adhering at one end 
to the ſtone, and leſſening till it terminates 
in a point. 
W rratgy a. [from ſprig.] Full of ſmall 
ran hes. 
SPRICHT. / contraction of pit. 
1. Spirit ; ſhade ; ſoul; incorporeal agent, 


Spex/ſer. 
2. Walking ſpirit ; apparition. Locke. 
3. Power which gives cheertulneſs or cou- 
rage. Sidney. 


4. An ?rrow:; not in uſe. Bacon. 
To SPRICHT. . a. To haunt as a fprigbt. 
A ludicrous uſe, Shakſpeare. 
SPRIU'GHTEFUL. a. [ /pright and full.} Lively; 
* briſk; gay; vigorous. Otway. 
SPRI'GHTFULLY. 24. [from forightful.7 
Briſkly ; vigorouſly, Shakſpeare. 
SPRI'CHTLESS. a. [from ſpright.] Dull; 
enervated ; ſluggiſh. owley, 
SPRI'GHTLINESS. / [from fprightly.] 
Livelineſs ; briſkneſs; vigour ; gayety ; vi- 
vacity. en. 
SP RI'GHTLY. a. | from ſpright.] Gay; briſk; 
lively ; vigorous ; airy ; vivacious. tor, 


To SPRING. v. u. preterit /prung or ſprang, 


anciently /prong ; 2 4 * [rppingan, | 


Saxon ; ſpringen, Dutc 


I. To ariſe out of the ground, and grow, by 


vegetative power. Pope. 
2. To begin to grow. Ray. 
3- To proceed as from ſeed. Milton. 
4- To come into exittence ; to iſſue forth. 
Pope. 
5. To ariſe; to appear. Judges. 
6. To. iſſue with etic of force. Pope. 
2 To proceed as from anceſtors. Ben Sono. 


To proceed as from a ground, cauſe, or 
reaſon, Milton. 
9. To grow; to thrive. 
10. To bound; to leap ; to jump; to ruſh 
haſtily ; to appear ſuddenly, Blackmore, 
11. To fly with elaſtick power. Mertimer. 
12. To rile from a covert. Otway. 
13. To iſſue ſrom a fountain. Cenefis. 
14. To proceed as from a ſource. Dryden. 
15. To ſhoot; to iflue with ſpeed and vio- 
lence, Pope. 
Tc SFRING. v. a. 


1. To ſtart; to rouſe game. Donne, 

2. To produce quickly. Dryden. 

3- To make by ſtarting a plank. Dryden. 

4. To diſcharge a mine. . Addiſon. 

5 To contrive on a ſudden ; to produce 

aſtily ; to offer unexpectedly. Swift, 

6. To paſs by leaping. Thomſon. 
SPRING. / Thom the verb.] 

1. The ſeaſon in which plants {pring and 

© vegetate. Shak/peare. 


2. Ap elaſtick body; a body which, when 


„ has the power of teſtorlug itſelf to 


Woodward. . 


Dryden. 
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its former ſtate, Moros. 
3. Elaſtick force. Newton, 
4. Any active power; any cauſe by which 
motion is produced or propagated, Rymer. 
5. A leap; a bound; a jump; a violent et. 
fort ; a ſudden ſtruggle. Addiſon. 
6. A leak; a ſtart of a plank. Ben Jonſon. 
7. A fountain; an iſſue of water from the 


earth. Davies. 
8. A ſource; that by which any thing is 
ſupplied. Dryden. 
9. Riſe ; beginning. : Samuel. 
10. Cauſe; original. Swift. 
SPRING, J. A youth: obſolete. 
SPRI'NGAL. Spenſer, 


SPRINGE. /. [from ſpring. ] A gin; a uoole 
which, Eel to 2 elaſtick body, catches 
by a ſpring or jerk. Dryden. 

SPRINGER. /. [from /pring.] One who 
rouſes game. 

SPRI'NGHALT. /. [ ſpring and halt.) A 
lameneſs by which the horſe twitches up 
his legs, Shakſpeare. 

SPRI'NGINESS./. [from ſpring y.] Elaſtici- 
ty; power of reſtoring iifelf. Boyle. 

SPRI'NG LE. /. [from /ſpring.] A ſpringe ; 
an elaſtick nooſe, Carew. 

SPRI'NGTIVUE. / [ ſpring and id.] Tide 
at the new and full moon; high tide. Grew, 

SPRI'NGY. «. [from /pringe.] q 
1. Elaſtick ; having the power of reſtoring 
itſelf. | Bentley, 
2. [from ſpring.] Full of ſprings or ſoun- 
tains : not uſed, Mortimer. 

To SPRI'NKLE. v. a. [ ſprinkelen, Dutch. | 
1. To ſcatter ; to diſperſe in ſmall maſſes. 

Exodus. 
2. To ſcatter in drops. Numbers. 
3. To beſprinkle; to waſh, wet, or duſt by 
ſcattering in particles, ryden. 

To SPRI'NKLE. v. . To perſorm the act of 
ſcattering in ſmall drops. Aylife. 

SPRI'NKLER. /. One that ſprinkles. 

To SPRIT. v. a. | xppyTran, Saxon; /priy« 
ter, Dutch. ] To throw out; to eject with 
force. Commonly /pirt. | Brown, 

To SPRIT. v. x. To ſhoot; to germinate ; to 
ſprout. 

SPRIT. / [from the verb. ] Shoot; ſprout. 

4 Mortimer, 

SPRI'TSAIL. /, [ ſprit and ſail.) The fail 
which belongs to the boltſprit. MHiſeman. 

SPRITE. / [contracted from ſpirit. ] A ſpirit; 
an incorporeal agent. Pope, 

SPRI'TEFULLY. ad. [See Sprightfully. ] 
Vigorouſly ; with lite and ardour. Chapmar. 

SPRI'TELY. ad. | from ſprite.] Gayly. Chap. 

SPRONG. The old preterit of ſpring. 

To SPROUT. v. x. 3 Sax. ſpruy- 


ten, Dutch. ; 

1. To ſhoot by vegetation ; to germinate. 
Prior. 

2. To ſhoot into ramiſications. Bacon, 

3. To grow. Ticket. 


SPROUT. / [from the verb.] A ſhoot of a 


vegetable. Bacon. 
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SPRUCE. 2. Nice; trim; neat without ele- 
gance. Tatler. 
Te SPRUCE. v. . [from the adjective. ] To 
dreſs with affected neatneſs. 
SPRUCE. /. A ſpecies of fir. ' 
SPRU'CEBEER. / ¶ from/pruce, a kind of fir. } 
Beer tinctured with branches of fir. Arbutb. 
SPRU'CELEATHER. /. {corrupted for 
Pruſſian leather. ] | Ainſwor:h' 
SPRU'CELY. ad. [from /pruce.] In a nice 
manner. 
SPRU'CENESS. V [from ſpruce. ] Neatneſs 
without elegance. 
SPRUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of ſpring. 
SPRUNT. / Any thing that is ſhort aud wil 
not eaſily bend. 
SPUD. /. A ſhort knife ; any ſhort thick 
thing, in contempt. Swift. 
SPU'LLERS of Tarn. /. [perbaps properly 
ſpoolers.} Are ſuch as are employed to ſee 
that it be well ſpun, and fit for the loom. 
SPUME. /. [in, Lat.] Foam; froth. Mil. 
To SPUMNE. v. x. [C ume, Latin. J To foam ; 
to froth. 
SPU'MOUS. 2 a. [ /pumeus, Latin.] Frothy; 
SPU'MY. toamy. Br own. 
SPUN, The preterit and part. paſl. of /pir. 
SPUNGE: / [ /pongia, Lat.] See Srox ex. 
To SPUNGE. v. a. to ſponge.) To hang 
on others ſor maintenance. Swift. 
SPU'NGING HOUSE. /. [ /purge and hou/e.] 
A houſe to which debtors are taken betore 
commitment to priſon. Swift. 
SPU'NGY. a. [from /punge. ] | 
1. Full of ſmall holes, ana ſoit like a ſpunge. 
| Diydex. 
2. Wet; moiſt; watery. Shakſpeare. 
3. Having the quality of imbibing. Sp. 
SPU'NK. / Rotten wood; touchwood. Brown. 
SPUR. / [ypuna, Saxon; /pore, Dutch. ] 
I. A ſharp point fixed on the rider's heel, 
with which he pricks his horſe. Ano/les. 
2. Incitement; inſtigation. Bacon. 
3- A ſtimulus; a prick; any thing that 
galls and teaſes. Shakſpeare. 
4- The ſharp points on the legs of a cock 
with which he fights. Ray. 
5. Any thing ſtanding aut; a ſnag. Shak/p. 
To SPUR. v. a. { from the noun.} 
1. To prick with the ſpur; to drive with 


the ſpur. Collier. 
2. To inſtigatez to incitez to urge for- 
ward, | Lecke, 
3. To drive by forcc. Shakſpeare, 
To SPUR. v. 2. 
1. To travel with great expedition. Dryden. 
2. To preſs ſorward. Grew. 
SPU'RGALLED. a. [Ur and ga//.] Hurt 
with a ſpur. Sbakſpeare. 


SPURGE. V [eſpurge, French; /purgie, Dur. ] 
A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a 
general name in Engliſh for all milky pur- 
 gative plants. Skinner, 
SPU'RIOUS, 3. [ /purizs, Latin.} 
1. Net genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 


Swift, 
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2. Not legitimate; baſtard. Addiſon, 
SPU'RLING. / [ e/perlan, French. ] A tmall 
ſea fiſh. Tuffer, 
To SPURN. v. a. [ ypopnan, mY N 


1. To kick; to ſtrike or drive with the foot. 


Shakſpeare. 
2. To reject; to ſcorn; to put away with 
contempt ; to diſdain. Shak/peare. 
3. To treat with contempt. Locke. 
To SPURN. v. . 
1. To make contemptuous oppoſition; to 
make inſolent reſiſtance. Shakſpeare. 
2. To toſs up the heels; to kick or ſtruggle. 
Ga . 
SPURN, / {from the verb.] Kick ; infolene 
and contemptuous treatment. Shakſpeare. 
SPU'RNEY. V A plant. | 
SPU'RRER. / [from /ſpxr.] One who uſes 


ſpurs. : 
SPU'RRIER. / [from /pur.] One who makes 
ſpurs. 
SPU'RRY. / [ /pergul/a, Latin.] A plant. 
To SPURT. ol [See ToSeitnTt.] To fly out 
with a quick ſtream. Wiſeman. 
SPU'RWAY./. [ur and way.] A horie-way; 
2 bridle- road: diſtindt trom a road for 


carriages. 
SPUTA'TION. F. [ /putum, Latin.] The act 
of ſpitting. Harvey. 


To SPU'TTER. v. x. [ſputo, Latin. ] 
1. To emit moiſture in Imall flying drops. 


x Dryden. 
2. To fly out in ſmall particles with ſome 
noiſe, Dryden. 


3. To ſpeak haſtily and obſcurely, as with 
the mouth full; to throw out the ſpittle by 
haſty ſpeech. Congreve. 
To SPU'TTER. v. a. To throw out with noiſe 
and hefitation. Swift. 
SPU'TTER. / Moiſture thrown out in ſmall 
drops. 
SPU'ITERER. One that ſputters. 
SPY. /. [ie, Welſh ; e/pion, French; ſple, 
Dutch. } One ſent to watch the conduct or 
motions of others. Clarendon. 
To SPY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To diſcover by the eye at a diſtance, or 
in a ſtate of concealment ; to eſpy. Dore. 
2. To diſcover by cloſe examination. 


Decay of Piety. 


3. To ſearch or diſcover by artifice. Nums. 
To SPY. v. n. To ſearch narrowly. Shakſp. 
SPY*'BOAT. /. [ /py and bear:] A boat tent 

out for intelligence, - Arduthnot. 
SQUAB. 4. 

1. Unfeathered ; newly hatched. King. 

2. Fat ; thick and ſhort; awkwardly bulky. 


! etterion. 
SQUAB. / A kind of ſoſa or couch; a 
ſtuffed cuſhion. Pope. 


SQUAB. ad. With a heavy ſudden fall, plump 
aud flat. A low word. L' Eftrange. 

To SQUAB. v x. To tail down plump or flat ; 
to ſquelſh or ſquaſh. 

SQUA'BBISH., a. | from ua.] Thick; hea- 
vy ; fleſhy. Harvey. 


* 


f 
| 
| 
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To SQUA'BBLE. v. v. [kiabla, Swediſh.] To 
quarrel; to debate peeviſhly ; to wrangle ; 


to fight. A low word. Celiier. 
SQUA'BBLE. / [from the _ A low 
brawl; a quarrel. rbuthnot. 


tt 
SQUA'BBLER. . [ from /qwabble.) A quar- 
relſome fellow; a brawler. f 
SQUA'BPIE. /. LUV and pie. ] A pie made 
of many ingredients. King. 
SQUA' DRO N. / efcadron, F. ſquadrone, Ital.] 
1. A body of men drawn up iquare. AI. 
2, Part ol an army ; a troop. . Knslles. 


3. Part of a flecty a certain number of 


ſhips. Arvutinet. 

SQUA'DRONED. a.{from ſpxagron.] | ormed 

into ſquadrons. Milton. 

SQUA'LID. 2. { /qua/idus, Lat.] Foul; naſty; 

filthy, Dryden. 

To SQUALL. v. . [ ſquala, Swediſh. } To 
| ſcream out as a child or woman frighted. 


Swift. 
SQUALL. / {from the verb.] x 
1. Loud fcream. Swift. 


2. Sudden guſt of wind. A fajlor's word. 
SQUA'LLER. . { from /quall.} Screamer; 
one that ſcreams. | 
SQUA'LLY. 2. {from ſqua//.] Windy; guſty. 
8 J. (Latin, } Coarſeneſs; naſti- 
neſs. 
SQUA'MOUS. 2 


Tuamsſus, Latin. ] Scaly; 
covered with ſcales. Woodward. 
To SANDER. v. a. [ verſchwenden, Teut.] 


1. To ſcatter laviſhly; to ſpend profuleiy; to 


throw away in idle prodigality. Pope. 
2. To ſcatter; to diſfipate; to diſperſe. Dry. 
UA'NDERER. {| trom nander. Aſpend- 
thrift; a prodigal ; a waſter. Locke. 
SQUARE. a.[ y/gwar, Welth; gzadratus, Lat.] 
1. Cornered ; having right angles. Prior. 
2. Forming a right angle. Moxon. 
3- Cornered ; having angles of whatever 
content: as, five ſpare. Wiſeman, 
4. Paraite!; exactly ſuitable. Shat/peare. 
5. Strong; ſtout; well fer: as, a /qrare man. 
6. Equal; exact; honeſt ; fair. Shatſprare, 
7. [In geometry.] Square root of any num- 
ber is that which, multiplied by itſelf, pro- 
duces the /quare, as 4 is the ſquare root ot 16. 
SQUARE. /. [quadra, Latin: 
1. A figure with right angles and equal ſides. 


P Milton. 
2. An area of four fides, -with houſes on 
each fide. Addiſon. 
3. Content of an angle. Brown. 


4. A rule or inſtrument by which workmen 
meaſure or form their angles. 
5. Rule; regularity ; exact pro 
neſs of workmanſhip or conduct. Spenſer. 
6. Squadron; troops formed ſquare. Shak/p. 
7. A ſquare number is when another, calied 
its root, can be exactly found, which multi- 
* by itſelf produces the ſquare. 
- Quaternionz number four. Shakſpeare. 
9. Level; equality. Dryden. 
10. Quartile; the ſituation of planets, diſtant 
minety degrees from each other. Milton, 


ion; juſt- 


Burton. © 


is 


21. Rule; conformity. 


LE . 2 
12. SQUAKES go. The game proceeds. L.A. 


To SQUARE. v. a. [quadro, Latin. ] 
1. To form with ri Le angies. Boyle. 
2. To reduce toa ſquare. rior. 


3. To meaſure ; to reduce to a meaſure. Sh. 


4. To adjuſt; to regulate; to mould; to 
ſhape. | Swi/?. 
5. To accommodate; to fit, Miltc», 
6. To reſpect in quartile. Creech, 


To SQUARE. v. x. 
1. To ſuit with ; to fit with, Woodward, 
2. To quarrel; to go to oppoſite fides. Shit. 
SQUA'RENESS. / [ from ſquare. ] The ftate 
ot being ſquare. Moxon. 
'SQUASH. / [from quaſh. 
1. Any thing ſoft and eafily cruſhed. Shat/p. 
. [ melopepo. | A plant. Boyle. 
3. Any thing unripe ; any thing ſoſt. Shak/. 
4. A ſudden fall. Arbuthno!. 
5. A ſhock of ſoſt bodies. Swift, 
To SQUASH. v. a. To cruſh into pulp. 
To SQUAT. v. 4. [gquattare, Itallan. ] To ſit 
cowering ; to ſit cloſe to the ground. : 
SQUAT. a. [trom the verb.] 
1. Cowering ; cloſe to the ground. Swift, 
2. Short and thick; having one part clole 
to another, as thoſe of an animal contracted 
and cowering. Grew, 


SQUAT. / 


1. The poſture of cowering or lying cloſe. 
Dryden. 
2. A ſudden fall. Herbert. 


8 
Toe 


UAT. / A fort of mineral. Woodward, 
UEAK. v. 3. | /qwaka, Swediſh. ] 

t. Jo ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry. 

2. To cry with a ſhrill acute tone. Sp. 
3. To break filence or tecrecy for fear or 
pain. | Dryden. 

SQUEAK. / { from the verb.] A ſhrill quick 
cry 3 a cry of pain. Dryder. 

To _ EAL. v. x. | ſqwala, Swediſh. } Tecry 
with a ſhriſl ſharp voice z to cry with pain. 

SQUEA'MISH. a. [for gua/mifh, from quaim. 
Nice; faſtidious; ealily diſguſted ; having 
the ſtomach eaſily turned. Sidney. 

QUEA'MISHNESS. / [from /queami/+. 
ene ſs ; delicacy ; faſtidiouſnels. South. 


To * E. Y. a. [chiyan, Saxon. ] 
1. TopWs; to between two bodies. 
Dryden. 
2. To opfteſs; to cruſh ; to haraſs by ex- 
tortion. L' Eftrange. 


3. To ſorce between cloſe bodies. 
To SQUEEZE. v. . 
1. To act or paſs, in conſequence of com- 


. prethon. Newton. 
2. To force way through cloſe bodies. 

| L'Eftrange. 

SQUEEZE. /. [from the verb.] Compreſſion ; 

ure. P bilipi. 

808 ELCH. / Heavy fall. L'EArange. 


IB. / | ſchieben, German. 
*. A {fl Pipe of paper * wild- 
fire J Bacon. 


2. Any petty fellow, Tatlers 


| STA 
SQUILL. / Lilla, ſeilla, _ 

1, A plant. R . 

2. A fim. 

3. An inſect. Grew. 
UVNANCY. F{. [ /quinancie, Fr.] An in- 
ammation in the throat; a quinſy. Bacox. 

SQUINT. a. unte, Dutch, oblique. ] Look- 
iag obliquely ; looking not directiy ; looking 
ſuſpiciouſly. | > Milton. 

To SQUINT. v. ». To look obliquely ; to look 
not in a direct line of viſion. Bacon. 

To SQUINT, v. . 

1. To form the eye to oblique viſion. Sha. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. Bacon. 
SQUI'NTEYED. . C and epe.] 

T. Having the fight directed oblique. Krolles. 
2. Indiret ; oblique 3 malignant. Denham. 
n a. Squinting, _— 
To SQUI'NY. v. 2. To look aſquint. S. 
SQUIRE. / contraction of efguire. | 

1. A gentleman next in rank to a knight. 
AN Shakſpeare. 

2. An attendant on a noble warriour. Dryd. 

3. An attendant at court. Shakſpeare. 
SQUI'RREL. / [efexrueil, Fr. ſciurus, Lat.] 

A ſmall animal that lives ig woods, remark - 

able for leaping from tree to tree. Drayton. 
To SQUIRT. v. . [of uncertain etymology. ] 

To throw out in a quick ſtream. Arbuthmor. 
To SQUIRT. v. . To let fly; to prate. LA. 
SQUIRT. / [from the verb.] 

1. An inſtrument by which a quick ftream 

is ejected. Pope. 

2. A 7 27 5 77 —— 10 Saran 
SQUURTER. / | from art.] One that plies 

wy ms n Arbuthnet. 

To STAB. v. 4. [ Saver, old Dutch, } 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. Sap. 

2. To wound mortally or miſchievouſly. Fol. 
To STAB. v. . | | 

1. To give a wound with a pointed weapon. 


Dryden. 
2. To offer a ſtab. $hakſpeare. 
J. To give a mortal wound. Sbatkſpeare. 


STAB. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A wound with a ſharp- pointed weapon. 
2. A dark injury; a ſly miſchief. 

3. A ſtroke 3 a blow. South, 

STA'BBER. /. [from n.] One who ſtabs ; 
a privy murderer. 

STABI'LIMENT, / { from fa8i/is, Lat.] Sup- 
port; firmneſs; act of making firm. Derbam. 

STABPLITY, / | fadilite, French. } 

I. Stableneſs; ſteadineſs; ſtrength to ſtand. 


Blackmore. 
- 2. Fixedneſs; not fluidity. Boyle. 
3. Firmneſs of reſolution. 
STA'BLE. @. [ fSabilis, Latin. ] 

1. Fixed; able to ſtand. 

2. Steady; conſtant. Davies. 
J. Strong; durable. Rogers. 
STA BLE. /. [ fabul/um, Latin.] A houte tor 

beaſts. vr 


To STA BLE. v. n. { fabzle, Latin] To ken- 
nel; to dwell as beaſts. Milton. 


Jo STA'BLE. v. 4. To put into a ſtable, 


| STA 
STA'BLEBOY, 5 74 fable and boy, or man] 
gh e ne who attends in the 
e. ' [ 


* 


STA BLENESS. / [ from fable. ] 
1. Power to ſtand. 6 
2. Steadineſs; conſtancy; ſtability. Shak/p. 
STA'BLESTAND. / [In law.] Is one of t 
four evidences or preſumptions, whereby a 
man is convinced to intend the ſtealing of 
the king's deer in the foreſt: and this is 
when a mam eis found at his ſtanding in the 
foreſt, with a crofs bow bent, ready to ſhoot 
at any deer; or with a long bow; or elſe 
ſtanding cloſe by a tree with greyhounds in 
a leaſh, Cowell. 
To STA'BLISH, v. 4. 12 French. ] To 
eſtabliſh ; to fix ; to ſettle. Dorne. 
STACK. / { facca, Italian.] 
1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, 
heaped up regularly together. Swift, 
2. A number of chimneys or tunnels ſtanding 
together. - Wiſeman. 
To STACK. v. a. from the noun.] To pile up 
regularly in ricks. 
STACTE. / An aromatick ; the gum that 
diſtiis from the tree which produces myrrh. 


Exodur, 
STA'DLE. V {xravel, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing which ſerves tor ſupport to 
another. 
2. A ſtaff; a crutch : obſolete, Spenſer. 
3. A tree ſuffered to grow for coarſe and 
common uſes, as poſts or rails. Bacon. 
To STA'DLE. v. @. {from the noun.] To ſur · 
niſh with ſtadles. Tuffer. 


STA'DTHOLDER./.\ fadt and benden, But. ] 


The chief magiſtrate of the United Provinces. 


STAFF. / plural faves. | rex, Saxon; flaf 
Daniſh ; af, — ' ; 


I. A flick with which a man ſupports him- 


ſelf in walking. Broome. 
2. A prop; a ſupport. Shatfpeare. 
3. A ſtick uſed as a weapon ; a club. LEA. 
4. Any long piece of wood. Adiifon. 
5. Round or ſtep of a ladder. Brown. 
6. An enſign ot an office, Ha d. 


7. 275 Iflandick.] A ſtanza; a ſeries of 
verſes regularly diſpoſed, ſo as that when 
the ſeries is concluded, the ſame order be- 
gins again. Dryden. 
STA'FFISH. 5 Cn — harſh. A/c. 
STA'FFTREE. / A fort of evergreen privet. 
STAG. /. The male red deer; the male of 
the hind. Milton. 
STAGE. / [eftage, French.] 
1. A floor raifed to view, on which any 
ſhow is exhibited. 
2. The theatre ; the place of ſcenick enter - 


tainments. : Knolles. 
3. Any place where any thing is publickly 
tranſacted or performed. Shakſpeare. 


4. | fatio, Lat] A place in which reſt is 
taken on a — Hammond. 
5. A ſingle ſtep of gradual proceſs. Rogers. 
To STAGE. v. a. (from the noun} To exhi- 
bit publickly : out of uſe, 
4 aps | 


artimer. - 


STA 
STAGECOACH. /. [ fage and coach. ] A 


coach that keeps its ttages; a coach that 
paſics and repafſes on c-rtain days tor the ac- 


commodation of paſſengers. Gay. 
STA'GEPLAY. /. [Hage and play.] Theatri- 
cal entertainment. ryden. 


STA'GEPLAYER, // One who publickly re- 


ſents actions on the »  Arduthnot. 
STA'GER. /. {from lage.] 
1. A player. Ben Jonſon. 
2. One who has long ated on the ttage of 
lite ; a practitioner. Swift. 


STA'GEVIL. / A difeaſe in horſes. | 
STA'GGARD. / [from ag.] A four year 
x old ſtag. Ainſworth, 
To STA'GGER. v. n. [ faggeren, Dutch. 
1. To reel ; not to ſtand or walk ſteadily. Or. 
2. To taint ; to begin to give way. Addif. 
3. To heſitate ; to fall into doubt. Bacan. 
To STA'GGER. v. a. 
1. To make to ſtagger; to make to reel. Sh. 
2. To ſhock ; to alarm. L' Eftrange. 
STA'GGERS. 1 { trom the verb. 
1. A kind of hol ſe apoplexy. Shakſpeare. 
2. Madneſs; wild conduct. Shak/peare. 
STA'GNANCY. /. [ fromfagnanr. ] The ſtate 
ol being without motion or ventilation. 
STA'GNANT. . [ag, Latin. ] Motion- 
_ leſs; ſtill; not agitated ; not flowing ; not 
running. Modu d. 
To STA'GNATE. v. 4. [ag vum, Latin. ] 
To lie motionleſs; to have no courſe or 
ſtream. 3 Arbuthnot. 
STA'GNATION. / [from fagnate.) Stop of 
courſe ; ceſſation of motion. Addiſon. 
STAID part. a. [trom fay.] Sober; grave; 
regular ; not wild. Milton. 
STA'IDNESS / { from aid. —_— gra- 
vity ; regularity. ryden. 
To STAIN. v. a. {yftaerie, Welsh. 
1. Toblot; to ſpot; to 
2. To die; to tinge. 
3. To diſgrace; to ſpot with guilt or in- 


Shak/p. 


amy. Milton. 
STAIN. | | 

1. Blot; ſpot; diſcoloration. Addiſon. 

2, Taint of guilt or infamy. Broome, 

3» Cauſe of reproach ; ſhame. Sidney. 


STA'INE R. {.[ from ain.] One who Pains ; 
one who blots ; one that dies; a dier. 
STA'INLESS. a. [trom fair. ] 

1. Free from blots or*{pots. Sidney. 
© . 2. Free from ſin or reproach. Shakſpeare. 
STAIR. /. [fezzep, Sax. feghe, Dutch.] 

Steps by which we aſccnd trom the lower 

part of a building to the upper. Sidney. 
STA'IRCASE. /. { fair and caſe.] The part 
ol a fabrick that contains the ſtairs. Holten. 
"STAKE. / [ ytaca, Sazor ; farck, Dutch. 
1. A polt or ſtrong ſtick axed in the ground. 
8 x Hooker. 
2. A piece of long rough wood. Dryden. 
3. Any thing placed as a paliſade or fence. 
Milton. 
4. The poſt to which a beaſt is tied to be 
. baited. . | | Shakſpeare. 
5. Auy thing pledged or wagered. Cowley. 


STA 


6. The ſtate of being hazarded, 
or wagered. | bras. 
7. The fake is a ſmall anvil, which ſtands 
upon a ſmall iron foot on the work-bench 
to remove as occaſion offers; or elſe it hath 
a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom let into 
ſome place of the work-bench, not to be re- 
moved. Moxon. 
To STAKE. v. @. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faſten, ſupport, or defend with poſts 
* ſet upright. Evelyn, 
2, To wager; to hazard. South, 
STALACTI'TES. / [from cg] Spar 
in the ſhape of am icicle. Woodward, 
STALA'CTICAL. a. Reſembling an icicle. 


Der ham. 


' STALAGMI'TES. J Spar formed into the 


my of drops. "2 Woodward. 
STALE. . [Helle, Dutch. ] 
1. Old; long kept; altered by time. Prior. 
2. Uſed till it is of no uſe or eſteem. Hayw. 
STALE. / [ frem yr#lan, Saxon, to ſteal. 
1. Something exhibited or offered as an al- 
lurement to draw others to any place or pur. 
poſe. Saler. 
2. A proſtitute. Shakſpeare, 
3- Ln fale, adj.) Urine ; old urine. 
4. Old beer ; beer ſomewhat acidulated. 
5. [ Fele, Dutch, a ftick.] A handle. Mort. 
To SI ALE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
wear out; to make old. Shakſpeare. 
To STALE. v. . {from the noun.] To make 


water. Hudibras, 
STA'LELY. ad. [ from falr.] Of old; of long 
time. Ben Jonſon. 


STA'LENESS. / [ from fa/e. ] Oldoets ; ſtate 
of being long kept; ſtate of being corrupted 
by time. ; Bacon, 

To STALK. v. a. [ Tcealcan, Saxon. ] 

1. To walk with high and ſuperb ſteps. Add. 


2. To walk behind a ſtalkinghorſe or cover, 


Bacon. 
STALK. / {from the verb.] 
1. High, proud, wide, and ſtately ſtep. Ad. 
2. [ Fele, Dutch.) The ftem on which 
flowers or fruits grow. Dryden. 
3. The ſtem of a quill. — 
STA LKINGHORSE. / | falling and borſe.] 
A horſe either real or fictitious, by which a 
fowler ſhelters himſelf from the fight of the 
game; a maſk; a pretence. Hakenwill. 
STA'LK Y. a. | from Halt.] Hard like a ſtalk. 
STALL. / [ yeeal, Sax. al, Dutch.] 
I. A crib in which an ox is fed, or a horſe 
is kept in the ſtable. Chapman. 
2. A bench or forra where any thing is ſet 
to ſale. Swift. 
3. A ſmall houſe or ſhed in which certain 
trades. are practiſed. Spenſer. 
4. The ſeat of a dignified clergyman in the 


choir. . Warburton. 

To STALL. v.a. | 
1. To keep in a ſtall or ſtable. Dryden. 
Shakſpeare. 


+. "x inftall.} To inveſt. 
To STALL. v. x. | | = 
1. To inhabit ; to dwell. Shakſpearte 
2. To kennel, 


STA 


STA'LLAGE. / [from fall.] 
t. Rent paid for a ſtall. 
2. [In old books.] Layſtall; dung. 
$TA*LLFED. 2. [a and fed] Fed not 
with graſs, but dry teed. rbuthnot. 
STA'LLION. {. [ y/dalwyn, Welſh ; efallion, 


French. | A horſe = 7 tor mares. Temple. | 


STAMINA. /. | Latin. 
1. The firſt principles of any thing. 
2. The ſolids of a human body. 
3. Thoſe little fine threads or capillaments 
which grow up within the flowers of plants 
encompaſſing round the ſtyle, and on which 
the apices grow at their extremities. 

ST AMI'N FOUS, a. [ famineus, Latin] 
1. Conliſting of threads. | 


2. Stamineous flowers are ſo far imperfect as 


to want thoſe coloured leaves which are called 
petala, and conſiſt only of the ſty lus and the 


ſtamina. 
STA'MMEL. / A red colour. B. Fouſon. 
To STA'MMER. v. x. [frramen, a ſtammerer, 


Saxon; flamelen, flameren, Dutch. ] To 

ſpeak with unnatural heſitation; to utter 

words with difficulty. Shakſpeare. 
STA'MMERER. / ¶ from fammer. ] One who 

ſpeaks with heſitation. aylor. 
To STAMP. v. a. [ fampen, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſtrike by — the foot haſtily 
downward, - Dryden. 
2. To pound; to beat as in a mortar. Hacer. 
3. [ AHamper, Fr. fampare, Italian. ] To im- 
preis with ſome mark or figure. South. 
4. To fix a mark by impreſſing it. South. 
5. To make by imprefling a mark. Locke. 
6. To mint; to form; to coin. Shaiſpeare. 

To STAMP. v. x, To ſtrike the foot ſuddenly 
downward. Demis. 
STAMP. /. [ efampe, Fr. fampa, Italian.) 
1. Any inſtrument by which a diſtinct and 
laſting impreſſion is made. Walter. 
2. A mark ſet on any thing; impreſſion. 
ö | Locke, 
3. A thing marked or ſtamped. Shakſpeare. 
4- A picture cut in wood or metal ; a picture 
made by impreſſion, | Aadiſon. 
5. A mark ſet upon things that pay cuſtoms 
to the government. Swift. 
6. A character of reputation, good or bad, 
hxed upon any thing. South. 
7. Authority ; currency; value. L' Eftrange. 
8. Make; caſt ; form. Addiſon. 
STA'MPER. / [from ſfamp. ] An inſtrument 
of pounding. Carew. 
STAN, among our forefathers, was the termi- 
nation of the ſuperlative degree: ſo Arhe/- 

Aan, moſt noble; Berftan, the beſt ; Wiftan, 
the wiſeſt. Gibſon. 

To STANCH v. a. [efancher, Fr.] To ſtop 
_ blood; to hinder from running. acon. 
To STANCH. v. . To ftop. Luke. 
STANCH. 4. [from the — 

. Sound; ſuch as will not run out. Boyle. 

2. Firm; ſound of principle; truſty; hearty; 

determined. Aalen. 


. Strong ; not to be broken, Loecie. 


— 


STA 
STA'NCHER. /. I trom fanch.] One that 
ſtops blood. * 
1 [eflangon, Fr.] A prop; a 
upport. ö i 
STA'NCHLESS. a. {from fflanch.] Not to be 
ſtoppe dt. Shakſpeare. 
To STA ND. . x. preterit I food, I have flood, 
Irvandan, Saxon ; faen, Dutch.] 
1. To be upon the feet; net to fit, kneel, 


or lie down. ' Common Prayer. 
2. To be not demoliſhed or / overthrown. 

Milton. 
3. To be placed as an edifice. Addi ſon. 
4. To remain erect; not to fall. Mien. 
5. To become erect. Dryden. 


6. To ſtop; to halt; not to go forward. Sha. 
7. To be at a ſtationary point, without pro- 
greſs or regreſſion. Pope. 
$. To be in a ſtate of firmneſs, not vacilla- 


tion. Davies. 
9. To be in any poſture of reſiſtance or de- 
fence. Shakſpeare, 


10. To be in a fate of hoſtility; to kee 
the ground. Ha Sd, 
11. Not to yield; not to give way. Bacon. 
12. To ſtay ; not to fly. Clarendon, 
13. To be placed with regard to rauk or 
order. Arbuthnet. 
14. To remain in the preſent itate. Uryder. 
15. To be in any particnlar ſtate. Milton. 
16. Not to become void ; to remain in 


force. _ Hooker. 
17. To conſiſt ; to have its being or cflence. 

Hebrews. 
18. To be with reſpect to terms of a con- 
tract. Carew. 
19. To have a place. Clarendon. 


20. To be in any ſtate at the time preſent. 
Clarendon. 

21. To be in a permanent ſtate. Shakſpeare. 

22. To be with regard to condition or for- 


tune. Dryden. 
23. To have any particular reſpect. South. 
24. To be without action. Bacon. 


25. To depend; to reſt; to be ſupported. 

8 Whitgift. 
26. To be with regard to ſtate of mind. E. 
27. To ſucceed; to be acquitted; to be 
ſafe. Addiſon. 
28. To be with reſpect to any particular. So. 
29. To be reſolutely of a party. Hovher. 
30. To be in the place; to be repreſenta» 


tive. Locke. 
31. To remain; to be fixed. Milron. 
32. To hold a courſe at fea. Pope. 
33. To have direction toward any local 
point. Boyle. 
34. To offer as a candidate. Sanderſon. 


35. To place himſelf ; to be placed. Erotles. 
36. To ſtagnate ; not to flow: _. Dryden. 
37. To be with reſpect to chance, | Rotor, 
38. To remain tatished. Shak/peare. 
39. To be without motion. Sbatfpeare. 
40. To make delay. Lecke. 


To infitt ; to dwell with many words, or 
Maccadees. 


41. 
much pertiuacity, 


STA 

4. To be expoſed. Shak/peare, 
43. To perſiſt; to ayler, 

- 44+ To perſiſt in a claim. Shakſpeare. 
45- To adhere; to abide. Daniel. 


46. To be conſiſtent. Felton. 
47. To be put aſide with diſregard. 

48. To STAND by. To ſupport; amd 
3 by. To de preſen _— 
being an ator. 


Shakſpeare. 

2 Te STAND by. To repoſe on; 32 
opc. 
t. Te STAND To propoſe one's lelf 

3 candidate. pol Dennis. 
— Te STAND for. To maintain z to pro- 
leſs to ſupport. Ben Jonſon. 
83. 7e STAND of. To keep 2 
den 

ToSTanDeff. Not to comply. Shak, 

5 Te STAND. To — Friendſhip 
or intimacy. Atterbury. 
56. ToSTaxp off To have ins to ap- 
pear protuberant or Motten. 
7. Jo STAND out, — — 
bela a poſt; not to yield a point. Rogers. 


58. T STAND. Not to comply; to ſe- 
cede. Dryden. 


59. To STAND out. To be prominent or 
protuberant. Pſalms. 
60. To STAND. To ply; to perievere, 
Dryden. 

61. To Sranp . To remain fixed in a 
rpoſe. Herbert. 
— Te STAND te. To abide by a contract 
or aſſertion. Dryden. 
63. To STAND under. To undergo; to ſuſ- 
tain. Sbakſpeare. 


64. To STAND wp. To erect one elf; to 
riſe from fitting. 

6g. To Sr AND wp. To ariſe in order to 
gain notice. At. 

66. To STAND wp. To make a party, Shak. 

67. To STAND . To concern ; to in- 
tereſt. Hudibras. 

68. To STAND upon. To value; to 2 
pride. 

6g. Te STAND upon. To inſiſt. Slotſpesse 
To STAND. v. a. 


x. To endure; to reſiſt without flying or 


yielding. Smith, 
2. Toawait; to abide ; to ſuffer. Addiſon. 
3- Tokeep; to maintain. Dryden. 
STAND. [from the verb.] 
r. A ſtation; a place where one waits ſtand- 


] Addiſon. 
2. Rank ; poſt; Nation, Daniel. 
3- A ſtop; — | Clarendon. 
4. Stop; in Wadward. 
5 The — e Shakſpeare. 
Highett mark; itationary point. Dryden. 
7. A point beyond which one cannot pro- 
ceed. rior. 
8. Difficulty; perplexity ; embarraſſment ; 
heſitation Lucke 


9 


: 


STA 
STANDARD. / [efandart, French.} 
1. An enſign in war, particularly the en- 
ſign of the horſe. Milton. 
2. [ from and.] That which is of undoubted 
ity ; that which is the beſt of other 


things of the ſame kind. Sprat, 

3- That which has been tried by the proper 

reſt. 82 

4. A ſettled rate. Bacon, 

A ſtanding ſtem or tree. Evelyn. 

STA'NDARD DBEARE R. fandard and ra 

One who bears a ſtandard or enſign. Spec7. 
STA'NDCROP. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 
STA'NDEL. / from fand.] A tree of long 

ſtanding Howe!. 
STA'N DER. J [from fland.] 

1. One who ſtands. 

2. A tree that has ſtood long. Aſcham. 


J. STaxDzr by, One preſent ; a mere 
tor. Shakſpeare. 
STA'NDERGRASS. / An herb. Ainſworth. 


STA'NDING. part. a. [ from and. 
1. Settled; blitbed. Temple. 
2. Laſting; not tranſitory. Addiſen. 
3. Stagnant ; not running. Miltcor, 
4- Fixed ; not moveable. Shakſpeare, 


STA' NDING. / [from and. 
1. Continuance ; long poſſeſſion of an office, 


character, or place, Woodward. 
2. Station ; place to ſtand in, Knelles. 
3- Power to ſtand. Pſalms, 


4. Rank ; condition. 


STA'NDISH. /. [ and and di.] A caſe for 
pen and ink. , Addiſon. 


STANG. /. Sax.] A perch; a mea- 
ſure of Su t. 
u. 4. [ fanco, Italian. ] Weak ; worn 
Spenſer. 

STANK. The it of fink. 


STA'NNARY. a. [from fannum, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to the tin-works. Carew. 

STA'NZA. /. ¶ fanze, Italian ; Hane, Fr. | 
A number ot lines regularly adjuſted to each 
other; ſo much of a poem as contains every 
variation of meaſure or relation of rhyme. 


Dryden. 
STA“ PLE. / [efape, French; f, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſettled _— chai on _ 
N nel. 

2. The original material of a — — 


Drayton. 

STA'PLE. a. [ſrom the noun. ] 

I. Settled; bliſhed in commerce 
2. According to the laws of commerce. 

STA'PLE. /. {xcapul, 
of iron x; a bar bent and dri 
ends, 

STAR. / [yzeoppa, Saxon ; ferre, Dutch. ] 
1. One of the luminous bodies that ppeaF.. 
in the nocturnal ſky, atts. 
a. The poleſtar, Sbalſpeare. 

Configuration of the nn TAY to 
gence fortune, — A 

4. A mark of reference; an hci atts. 

2 = dog Bablebem. J. . 8 


0 


STA 
STA'RAPPLE.J/. A plant. Miller. 
STA'RBOARD. V [yreopbend, Saxon. ]:Is 
the right-hand fide of the ſhip, as larboard is 
the left. Harris. 
STARCH. / [from fare, Teutonick, Riff. ] 
A kind of viicous matter made of flower or 
potatoes, with which linen is Riffened, and 
was formerly coloured, Fletcher. 
To STARCH. v. a- {from the noun. } To 
ſtiffen with ſtarch. Gay. 
STA'RCHAMBER. / [camera fte/lata, Lat.] 
A kind of criminal court of equity. Now 


aboliſhed. ' Shakſpeare. 
STA'RCHED. a. { from farch.] 

1. Stiffened with h. | 

2. Stiff ; preciſe ; formal. Swift. 


STA'RCHER. / {from fFarch.} One whole 
trade is to ſtarch. 

22 ad. \ from arch. ] Stiffly; pre- 
ciſely. 

STA RCHNESS. / [from ſarcb. ] Stiffneſs ; 
preciſeneſs. 

Te STARE. v. a. [xcapian, Sax. ferren, Dut.] 
1. To look with fixed eyes; to look with 
wonder, impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, 
or horrour. Spenſer. 
2. To STARE in the face. To be undenia- 
bly evident. Locke. 
3- To ſtand out prominent. Mertimer. 

STARE. {. \ from the verb.] 

1. Fixed look. Dryden. 
2. [ fxrnus, Latin. ] Starling; a bird. 

STA'RER.F. [from fare.} One who looks 
with fixed eyes. Pope. 

STA'RFISH.F/. [ far and A.] A fiſh branch- 
ing out into ſeveral points. Woodward. 

STA RGAZER. / | far and gaze. } An aſtro- 

 nomer, or aſtrologer. In contempt. L' Ffr. 

STA'RHAWK. V | afar, Latin.j A fort of 
hawk. * Ainſworth. 


STARK. . [yrenc, care, Sax; ferck, Dut.] 


1. Stiff; ſtrong ; rugged. Denham. 
2. Deep ; full; Kill. Ben Jonſon. 
3. Mere; ſimple ; plain ; groſs. Collier. 


STARK. ad. Is uſed to intend or augment the 
lignification of a word ; as, fark mad, mad 


in the higheſt . Donne. 
STA'RKLY. ad. [from fark} Stiſfiy ; 
ſtrongly. HI bakſpeare. 
STA'RLESS. a. [from far.] Having no light 
of ſtars. Milton. 


STA'RLIGHT. / | far and ligbt.] Luftre of 
the ſtars. Milton. 
STARLIGHT. 2. Lighted by the ſtars. Dy. 
STA'RLIKE. . | far and /ike. } 
1. Stellated; having various points, reſem- 


bling a ftar in luſtre, Mortimer. 
a 55 oy illuſtrious. * Boyle. 
A'RLING, / {xgrephng, Sax. | A ſmall 
ſinging bird. * 1 peare. 


STA'RPAVED. a. [ far and pave.] Studded 
with ſtars. } 


STA'RPROOF. . far and J Imper- 
vious to ſtarlight. U e Milton. 


STA'R-READ. / {far and read.] Dofrive 
of the ſtars ; — | J Spenjer. 


Milton. . 


81A 


STA'RRED. 4. 2 35 199 
1. Influenced by the ſtars with reſpect to 
ſortune. Shak . 
2. Decorated with ſtars. | . 


STA'RRY. a. {from far.] 


1. Decorated with ftars. Pope. 

2. Conſiſting of ſtars ; ſtellar. Dryden. 
$: Reſembling ſtars. | Pp 
STA'RRING. a. [from far.) Shining with 

ſtellar light. Cra 
STA'RSHOOT, 


a and ] An 
emiſſion from a "us e : — Boyle. 


To START. v. . [ fartzen, German. 

1. To feel a ſudden and involuntary twitch = 
or motion of the animal frame, on the appre- 
henfion of danger. Bacon. 
2. To rife ſuddenly. Roſcommon. 
3. To move with à ſudden quickneſs. Pope. 


4. To thrink ; to winch. Shakſpeare. 

- To deviats. Creech. 
To ſet out from the barrier at a race. 

' Denham. 

7. To ſet out on any purſuit. Walter. 


' To START. v. a. 


1. To alarm; to difturb ſuddenly. Shak/. 
2. To make to fly haſtily froma hiding place z 
to rouſe by a ſudden diſturbance. Shakf. 
3. To bring into motion ; to produce to 
view or notice. Sprat. 
4. To diſcover; to bring within purſuit. 
Temple. 
5. To put ſuddenly out of place. Wiſeman. 
START. / {from the verb.] 
1. A motion of terrour; a ſudden twitch 
or contraction of the frame from ſear or 
alarm. Dryden. 
2. A ſudden rouſing to action ; excitement. 
2 Shakſpeare, 
3- Sally; vehement eruption; ſudden ef- 
tuſion. | L' Eftrange. 
4. Sudden fit; intermitted action. H. 22 
5. A quick ſpring or motion. . 
6. Firſt from the barrier; act of 
ſetting out. RES 
7. To getthe STakxT. To begin before an- 
other; to obtain advantage over another. 


Bacon, 

STA'RTER. /. [from 2 
1. Ons that ſhrinks from his purpoſe. Mud. 
2. One who ſuddenly moves a queſtion or 
3- A dog that rouſes the game. Delany. 
STA'RTINGLY. ad. [ from farting.) By ſud- 
den fits; with frequent intermiſſion. Shakf. 


-STA'RTINGPOST. / f fart and P.] Bar- 


rier from which the race begins. 

To STA'RTLE. v. . [irom art.] To ſhrink; 
to move on, feeling a ſudden unprefſion of 
alarm or terrour. Addiſon. 

To STA'RTLE. v. a. - 


1. To fright; to ſhock ; to impreſs with 
ſudden terrour, ſurpriſe, or alarm. Mer. 
2. To deter; to make to deviate. Clarend. 

STA'RTLE. /. [from the verb. 
alarm; ſhock; ſudden imp! 
own | 


"JE 


Sudden 
of ters 


STA 


STA'RTUP,/. [ fart and g.] One that comes 


ſuddenly into notice. Sbalſpcare. 
ToSTARVE. v. ». [yreanpan, Saz. ferven, 
1. To periſh ; to be deſtroyed. Fairſax. 
2. To 4 rith with hunger. 1255 
3. To be killed with cold. Sandys. 
4. To ſuffer extreme poverty. Pope. 


1. To kill with hunger. Pr ior. 
2. To ſubdue by famine. Arbuthnot. 
3. To kill with cold. Milton. © 
4- Todeprive of force or vigour. Locke. 
STA'RVELING. a. {from far ve.) Hungry; 
lean ; pining. Swift. 
STA'RVELING. / An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourifhment. Donne. 


STA'RWORT. {. [ after, Lat.] Elecampane. 

STA'TARY. 2. — ftatus, 1 ixed ; 
ſettled. | | Brown. 

STATE. V [ fatus, Latin.] 
1. Condition; circumſtance of nature or 
fortune. Milton. 
2. Modification of any thing. Boyle. 
3. Stationary point; criſis ; height. „ m. 
4. Eftate ; ſigniory; poſſeſſion. Daniel. 
$- The community; the publick ; the com- 
monwealth. Shakſpeare. 
6. A republick ; a government not mon- 


archical, Temple, 
7. Rank ; condition ; quality. Fairfax, 
3. Solemn pomp ; appearance of greatneſs. 
; Roſcommon. 

9. Dignity ; grandeur, Milton, 
10. A ſeat of dignity. Shakſpeare. 


11. A canopy; a covering of dignity. Bac. 
12. A perſon of high rank. timer. 
33. The principal perſons in the govern- 
ment. . Milton. 
14. Joined with another word it fignifics 
publick; as, fate affairs. Bacon, 
To STATE. v. a. [ conftater, French. 
1. To ſettle; to regulate. 
2. To repreſent in all the circumſtances of 
modification. Hammond. 
STA'TELINESS. / from Pately.] 
1. Grandeur ; majeſtic appearance; auguſt 
manner; dignity. ere. 
2. Appearance of pride; affected dignity. 


Herterion. 

STA'TELY. «. [from Hate.] 
1. Auguſt; grand; lotty ; elevated. Ral. 
2. Elevated in mien or ſentiment. Dryden. 


STA'TELY. ad. Majeſtically. ilton. 
STA'TESMAN. / { fate and _ 
1. A politician; one verſed in the arts of 


erument. Ben Jonſon. 
2. One employed in publick affairs. — 
STA'TESWOMAN. V A woman who med- 
dles with publick affairs. Ben Yonſon. 
STA'TICAL. 2 @. {from faticks. } Relating 
STA TI CK. 5 to the ſcience of weighing. 
4 N Arbuthnet. 
.STA'TICKS. / cala. ] The ſcience which 
cCouſiders the weight of bodies. Bentley, 


Collier. 


STA 


STA'TION. / Haris, Latin.) 
1 The act of ſtanding. Hooker, 
2. A ſtate of reſt. Brown. 


3. A place where any one is placed. Hay. 


4. Poſt afligned ; office. Miltor. 
$- Situation; poſition. Prior. 

. n office. Swift. 
7. Character; ftate. Milton. 
8. Rank; condition of life. dere, 


To STATION. v. a. [from the noun. } To 
lace in a certain» poſt, rank, or place, 
STA'TIONARY. a. 5 
1. Fixed ; not progreiſive. exwton. 


2. Reſpecting place. Breu. 

3. Belonging to a ſtationer. 
STA'TLONER. F. ſtrom arion. 

1. A bookſeller. Drydex. 


2. A ſeller of paper. 
STA'TIST. /. | from fate.) A ſtateſman; a 
litician. Milton. 
8 of e [from ata, Latin. 
1. The art of carving images or repreſen. 
tations of life. Temple. 
2. One that practiſes or proſeſſes the art of 
making ſtatues. Swif;. 
STATUE. /. [ fatua, Latin. ] An image; a 
ſolid repreſentation of any living being. 
Wilkins, 
To STATUE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
lace as a ſtatue, Shakſpeare. 
STA"TURE. / [ fatura, Latin.] The height 
of any animal. Brown, 
STA'TUTABLE. a. [from flatute.] Accord- 
ing to ſtatute. Addiſon. 
STA'TUTABLY. ad. | from ſlatutable.] Ina 
manner agreeable to law. 
STA”CUTE./. | Fatutum, Latin.] Alaw; an 
ediQ of the legillature. Tillotſon, 
To STAVE. v. a. [wom faff.} 
1. To break in pieces. Dryden. 
2. To puſh away as with a ſtaff. Ben Jon ſor. 
3. To pour out by break ing the caſk. Sandy:. 
4. To furniſh with rundles or ſtaves. X. 
To STAVE. v. x. To fight with ſtaves. Hud. 
To STAVE and Tail. C. a. To part dogs by 
interpoſing a ſtaff, and by pulling the tail. 
STAVES. The plural of fa. 
STA'VESACRE. V Larkipur; a plant. 
To STAY. v. . \ faen, Dutch. ] 
1. To continue in a place; to forbear de- 
parture. Shakſpeare. 
2. To continue in a ſtate. 25. 
3. To wait; to attend. te. 


4. To ſtop; to ſtand ill, Bacon. 
5. To dwell ; to be long. Dryden 
6. To reſt confidently. Vaiab 


To STAY. v. 4. 8 
1. To ſtop; to withhold ; to repreſs. Ra/. 
2. To delay; to obſtrut ; to hinder from 


progreſſion. 1 
3. To keep from rture. . * Dryden, 
To prop ; to ſupport; 

88 Hooker. 


2, [<Payer, French, 

to hold up. * 
STAY. / [efaye, French. ] 

1. Continuance in @ place 3 forbearance of 
departure, | bacon. 


i. . a_ 
2. Stand ; ceffation of progreſſion. Hayw. 
* top; an obſtruction; a hinderance 


| progreſs. Fairfax. 
4. Reitraint; prudence; caution, Hacer. 

. A fixed ſtate. | Denne. 

4 A prop ; a ſupport. Milton. 
Pope. 


1 Tackling. 
. Steadineſs of conduct. 
8TA'YED. part. a. [from flay.] Fixed ; ſet- 
tled ; ſerious ; not volatile. Bacon. 
STA'YEDLY. ad. _ ftayed.) Compoled- 
ly ; gravely; prudently z loberly. 
STA'YEDNESS. /. { from Bayed. ] 
1. Solidity : weight. Camden. 
2. Compoſure ; prudence; gravity ; judici- 
ouſneſs. | 
STA'YER. / [from flay.] One who ſtops, 
holds, or ſup Philips. 
STA'YLACE. /. ay and Hace.} A lace with 
which women faſten their bodice. Swife. 
STAYS. V Without fingular. 
1. Bodice ; a kind of Riff waiſtcoat worn by 
women. Cay. 
2. Ropes in a ſhip to keep the maſt from 
falling aft. Harrls. 
J. Station; fixed anchorage. Cidney. 
4. Any ſupport ; any thing that keeps an- 
other extended, Dryden. 
STEAD. / (rred, Saxon. ] 
1. Place: obſolete. Spenſer. 
2. Room; place which another had or 


might have. Hooker. 
3. Uſe; help. Altterbury. 
4. The frame of a bed. Dryden. 


STEAD, Sted, being in the name of a place 
that is diſtant from any river, comes trom 
the Saxon, red, JoyÞv, a place; but if it 
de upon a river or harbour, it is to be de- 
rived from Se, a ſhore or ſtation for 


ſhi . Gi . 
To STEAD. v. «. ¶ from the on_ * 
1. To help; to advantage ; to ſup ;z to 
aſſiſt. e 4 * 


2. To fill the place of another. Shak/peare. 
m bop TH 


1. Faſt in place z firm; Spenſer. . 
2. Conſtant; reſolute. eclus, 
J. Not turned aſide by fear. Dryden. 


STEA'DFASTLY. ed. Firmly ; conſtantly. 
STEA'DFASTNESS. /. ird fead/af. | 
1. Immutability ; fixedneſt. Spenſer. 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy ; reſolution. 
STEA'DILY. ad. [from Seady.} | 
ü. Without tottering ; without ſhaking. Co. 
2. Without variation or irregularity. 8/achm. 
STEA'DINESS. / [fromfleady.] 
1. State of being not tottering vor eafily 


ſhaken, 
2. Firmneſs; conſtancy. Arbuthner, 
3. Conſiſtent unvaried cond Collier. 


STEA'DY. a. [rrediz, Saxon. }] 
1. Firm ; fixed ; not tottering. Pope. 
2. Regular; conſtant, Milton, 
3- Net wavering ; not fickle; not change- 
able with regard to frefolution of attention. 


STE 


STEAK. V Led, Ilandick, a piece. } A flice 
of fleſh broiled or fried ; a collop, Swift» 
To STEAL. v. . preterit / f-le ; part. pal, 

Helen. [yeelau, Saxon. felen, Dutch. 
1. To take by theft; to take clandeſtinely 3 


to take ſecretly without right. Shakſpeare. 
2. To withdraw or cenvey without notice. 


Spenſer, 
3. To gain or effect by private and gradual 
means. Calamy. 


To STEAL. v. . ; 
1. To withdraw privily; to paſs ſilently. $6, 
2. To practiſe theft; to play the thief. Shak. 
STEA'LER. /. [from feal. ] One who ſteals ; 
a chief. | Shakjpeare, 
STEA'LINGLY, ad. | from ſlraling. ] Siily; by 
inviſible motion ; by ſecret practice. Sidney. 
STEALTH. / { from al.] 
1. The act of ſtealing; theft. Spare. 
2. The thing ſtolen. Raleigh. 
3. Secret act; clandeſtine practice. Oi yder. 
STEA'LTHY. a. [from fealth ] Done clans 
deſtinely ; pertormed by ſtzalth. Shakſp. 
STEAM. / Ureme, Saxon.] The ſmoke or 
vapour of any thing moiſt and hot. J#oodw. 
To STEAM. v. . [rreman, Saxon. ] 
1. To imoke or vaz our with moiſt heat. 


Philips. 
2. To ſend up vapours. Milten, 
3. To paſs id vapours. _ BSoyle. 
STEATO*MA. 7. Jeanie} A ſpecies of 
wen, compoſed of fat matter. Sharp. 
STEED. /. da, Saxon. ] A horſe for ſtate 
or war. Pope, 
STEEL. 7 Crval, Saxon; fael, Dutch. 


1. A kind of iron, refined by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white, 
and its grain cloſer and finer than common 
iron. Steel, of all metals, is that ſuſcepti- 
ble of the greateſt degree of hardneſs ; 
whence its great uſe in the making of tools 
and inftruments of all kinds. Chambers. 
2. It is often uſed metonymically for wea« 
ns or armour. Dryden. 
3- Chalybeate medicines. Arbuthnot. 
Ic is uſed proverbially for hardneſs ; as, 
47 of ſteel. : 

STEEL. a. Made of ſteel. Chapman. 

To STEEL. v. a. {from the noun. | 


t. To point or edge with ſteel. Shak/; 

2. To make hard or firm. Addiſen, 
STEE'LY. a. [from Heel. | 52 

1. Made of ſteel. Sm. 
2. Hard; firm. Sidney. 
STEE'LYARD. / F fee! and ] A kindof 

balance, in which the weight is moved along 


an iron rod, and grows heavier as it is re« 
moved further from the fulcrum. 
STEEN or Stear. J. A veſſel of clay or tone. 
| inſworth, 


STEEP. 2. [rreap, Sax.] Rifing or deicend- 
ing with great inclination. Addiſen. 
STEEP. / Precipice; aſcent or deſcent ap- 
proaching to perpendicularity. Dryden. 


To STEEP. v. a. | fippen, Dutch. ] To ſoak ; 
Beers | to imbue; to dip. 1 Bacon, 
3K 2 


STEE'P Heere 1e pl, Saron.J A 2 v. n. ITvœppan, Saxon ; fapper, 


8 TE 
8 
turret of a c _ 
bells; a ſpire. 7 — 
STEE'PL ad. [from ep.] With precipit- 


ous decliv ivity. 
STEE'PNESS. / [from feep.] Precipitous 
dec livity. Addiſon. 
STEE'PY. a. [from feep.] 1 


PE... declivity. | ry 
EER. / ine, e Dutch. | 
A Fe 8 


7 STEER. v. #. To direct a 
STEE'RAGE. / [from freer.] 
1. The act or practice of ſteering. Spe. 
2. Direction ; regulation of a courſe. Shak, 
3. That by which any courſe is guided. Dry. 
4. Regulation or management of any . 


55 The ſtern or hinder part of the ſhip. 
STEE'RSMATE.? / Pacer and man, 
mate.] A pilot ; — 


STEE'RSMAN. 

ſteers a ſhip. range. 
ST bras GRAPHY. J. [ enyanis and 

The art of ſecret writing. Bailey. 

STE: NO'TICK. @. [coyrelas.] Binding; 

rendering coſtive. Bai 
STE'LE. / [eels Saxon Ale, Dutch.) A 
STELLAR a Fir fella, Latin] Aſtral; 

4. m * 

relating to 2 Milton. 
STE" 'LLATE. 4. [ fellatur, Latin.] Pointed 
in the mannerot a painted tar. Boyle. 
STELLA'TION. r 0 [ from fella, Lata. ] 

Emiſſion of light as from a ſtar. 


STE'LLED. @. Starry. Sbalſpeare. 
STELLIFFEROUS. a. [ fella and fer, Lat.] 
Having ſtars. 

STE'LLION. / 72727 Lat.] A newt. Ainf. 
STE'LLIONAT ellionatus, Latin. ] A 
kind of crime which is committed [in law 
dy a deceitful felling of a thing otherwite 
than it really is: as, if a man ſhould ſell 
that for his own cate which is actually an- 


other man's. Bacon. 
STEM. /. [femma, Latin.} 
t. The ſtalk ; the twig. Waller, 


_ 2. Family; race z generation. Shak/peare, 
.3-[ 1 Swediſh. ] The prow — 
of a ſhip. ryder, 
To STEM. v. a. Hamma, Mandick.] To 
oppoſe a current ; to pals croſs or forward 
| n che ſtream. Dr 
STENCH. / from rrencan, Saxon. $5.0 
ſtink ; a bad ſme 
To STENCH. v. a. [rom the now: 
1 To make to ſtink : not 
> r — 3 Te 
binder to flow. 
STENO'GRAPHY. [cat * SY 
 Shorthand, Cleave/a 
STENTOROPHO'NICK. a. [from Stentos, 
the Homerical herald, and fawn, a = 


- _ Loudly ſpeaking orfounding.  _ Der 


> SS 


imer. 
* to 
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b.] 
1. To move by a fingle change of the place 
of the foot. Wil 2 
2. To advance by a ſudden progreſſion. Shad. 
3. To move mentally. Watts. 
4. Togo; to walk. Shakſpe 52 
. To come as it were by chance. 4 
. To take a ſhort walk. Shak 
7. To walk gravely or flowly. nolles, 
STEP. / [ yep, Saxon; flap, Dutch. ] 
t: Progreilion by one removal of the foot. 
Addiſon. 
2. One remove in climbing; hold of the 
foot ; a ſtair. Knolls. 
3- Quantity of ſpace paſſed or meaſured by 
one remove of the foot. Arbuthnot. 
4. A ſmall length; a ſmall ſpace. Samuel. 
185 the plural] Walk; paſſage. Dryden. 
radation; degree. Perkins, 
7. Progreſſion ; act of advancing. — 


8. Footſtep ; print of the foot. Dryden. 
9. Gait ; manner of walking. rior. 
10. Action; inſtance of conduct. Pope. 


STEP, in — ſignifies one who i: 
related only by marriage; as, fep-mother. 
STE'PPIN STONE. V [ſep and Gene.] 

Stone laid to catch the foot, and ſave it from 
wet or dirt. Swift, 
STERCORA'CEOUS. a. [ fercoracexs, Lat 
Belonging to dung Arbuthno:. 
STERCORA'TION ＋＋ 3 2 
The act of dungi 


STEREO. CRABHY. . (rape 
FE Hong ay aH — 


lane. 8 Harris. 
1 REO'METRY. ” W and AN. 
The art of = ſorts of ſolid 
bodies. Harris. 


STE'RIL. a. [ ferile, French; ferilir, Latin. 
Barren; vatruitful ; not productive; want» 


iog fecuddit Woodward. 
STE RI LITY. 7. itt, French; A crili- 

tas, Latin] neſs ; want of fecundity ; 

unfruitfulneſs. Bentley. 
TeSTE' pay v. 4. Aeril.] * make 


bar deprive of tecundity, wm 
STE' LING. a. [ from the 3 lo 0 
were employed as coiners. ] 
1. An epithet by which genuine Engliſh 
money is diſcriminated, Bacor. 
2. Genuine; having paſſed the teſt. Swift. 
STE'RLING. / [ferkingum, n 
1. Engliſh coin; 7. 
2. Standard rate. 
STERN. a. [3zypn, Saxon. ] 
1. Severe of countenance z truculent of af 


pect. Knoller. 

. A. Severe of nen unrelenting; 
cruel. Dryden 

3. Hard ; afflictive. Shohſpeare, 

STERN. / [rreon, Saxon.] 

1. The hind part = the _ . the 

* is pious. N Watts. 

oft of management; a 

vio. = hinder part of apy er- bates Of. 
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STERNAGE. 7. . J The ſteerage 
or ſtern: not uſl $bakſpeare. 
STE'RNLY. ad. [from fern.) In a ſtern man- 
ſeverely ; truculently. Iten. 

STE“ "E'RNNESS. / 22 ern.] 
1. Severity of 100 ond. 


' harſhneſs of | 
STERNON, 7 Ceigęro. 1 Bebe 


STERNUTA'TION. / [ fernutatio, i 
The act ot ſneezing. "pe 
STERNU'TATIVE. a.[ fernvtati, French. ] 
Having the quality of provoking to ſneeze. 
STE RNU'TATO 
Medicine that provokes to ſneeze. Brown. 
STE'VEN. /. [37repen, Saxon. ] A cry, or loud 
clamour. 
To STEW. v. a. [efuver, Fr.] 
thing in a ſlow moiſt heat. Shakſpeare. 
To STEW. v. u. To be ſeethed ina low moiſt 
_ 


I E. Fr Fr fuſs, Ital. re. } 


4 A brothel; a — — tution. 4*: 
3- „ Dut. to ſtore. } A ſtorepo 
Imall — where fiſh are ept for the table. 
STE' WARD. / Ne Saxon. 
1. One who manages the affairs o e 
wife. 
2. At officer of ſtate.  Shakſpea 
51 E WARDSHI . / mpeg — 
ice of a ſteward; bakſpeare. 


STVBIAL. a. { from fibium, Lat.) Wee 


STICADOS. /. [ #icadir.] An herb. Ain 
STI CK. / [ yercca, Saxon. ] A piece of wood 
- ſmall and long; aflender ſtem. Dryden. 
To STICK. v. 4. preterit fuck ; 1 — oy paſ- 
five Muck. ſyexcan, Saxon. ] To faiten on fo 
' as that it may adhere. Addiſon. 
ToSTICK. v. . 
1. To adhere ; to unite itſelf by its tenacity 
o trating power. Raleigh. 
o be inſeparable ; to'be united with auy 
thin ng. Sanderſon. 


3. To reſt upon the memory painfully. 


4. To ſtop; to laſe motion. Smith. 
5. To reſiſt emiſſion. Shakſpeare. 
6. To be conſtant; to adhere with firmneſs. 

mmend. 


7. To be troubleſome by adhering. Pope. 
8. To remain not to be loſt. Warts. 
9. To dwell upon ; not to forfake. Locle. 
10. To cauſe difficulties or ſcruple. Swift. 
- 11. To ſcruple ; to heſitate. Bacon. 
12. To be ſtopped; to be unable to proceed. 
Clarendon. 
13. To be embarraſſed; to be puzzled. Wares. 
14. To Sri onr. To be prominent, with 
eformity, 
15. To _—_ owt] To refole concurrence. 
To STICK. v. a. [ Tvictan, Sax. feken, Dut.] 
t. To ſtab to pierce with a pointed inſtru- 
ment. Grew 
2. Lo fix upon a pointed body; as, be fuck 
a he fruit upon his knife. K 


RY: /. Hernutatoire, Fr.] 


STI 


3- To faſten by transfixion. 


4. To ſet with ſomething pee 
1 ./.[ from flicky A oo 
z viſcoſity ; — tenacity. f 
To I'CKLE 4. 
1. To take part with one fide or other. Hud. 
2. To conteſt; to altercate; tocontend rather 
with obſtinacy than vehemence. Cleav. 
- To trim ; to 777 ſaſt and looſe. Dryden. 
I'CK LEBAG. / proper A ee 
The ſmalleſt of ab A. alton. 
STI CKLER. / [from fick/e.}] 
1. A fideſman to fencers; a ſecond to a 
duelliſt. | Sidney, 
2. An obſtinate contender about my — . 


STI'CKY. .. [from ict. ] Viſcous; e 


. Fro 25 wg Bacon. 
a „ Sax. ffi _ Dut. 
1. Rigid; in erible; refiſti re; 0 
flaccid ; not limber; not — Milton: 


2. Not ſoft; not giving way ; not fluid ; not 
enſily yielding to the touch. Burnet. 
J. Strong; nt eaſily reſiſted. Denbam. 
4. Hardy; ſtubborn ; not eaſily ſubdued. Sb. 
5. Obſtinate ; pertinacious. Tay ler. 
6. Harſh; not written with eaſe. Condiberr. 
7. Formal; * in certain ceremonies z 
STI F N. v. a. [Txipian, n. 
1. To make ſtiff; to make inflexibly; to 
make unpliant. Sandy:s. 
2. To make torpid. D . 
To STI'FFEN. w.x. 
1. To grow ſtiff; to grow rigid; to W 
unpliant. ſen. 
2. To grow hard ; to be hardened. dew. 
3. To grow lefs ſuſcepuve of impreſſion ;; to 
obſtinate. Dryden. 
STIFFHEA'RTED. «. [ #iF and heart. ] Ob- 
ſtinate ; ſtubborn ; contumacious. Ezekiel. 
STI'FFLY. ad. [from .] Rigidly 3. _— 


. bly ; ftubbornly. 

STI'FFNECKED. 8. [iff and nec 48 Teak 
born; obſtinare ; con ——_ 

STI'FFNESS. / 1 
1. Rigidity | « — rdneſs; inepti- 
tude to 4 Eftrange. 


2. —— to mation; torpidne is. Denb, 
3. Tenſion; not laxity. den. 
4. 4 Obſtioacy 3 ; ſtubbornneſs ; contumaciouſ. 


Locke. 
$: 18 ſorm ; conſtraint. Arters. 
Rigorouſneſs ; harſhnels. Spenſer: 


7. Manner of N not eaſy, but barſh 


To STI'FLE. v. 3. French. 
1. To oppreſs or by eloſeneſs of air; to 
33 Baker. 


2. To keepin; to hinder from emiſſion. 
ö Newton. 


3. To extinguiſh by hindering communica» 
tion: the fire was ſtifled. 


4. To extinguiſh by artful or 12 
57er. 
g. To ſuppreſeʒ to concel. Gy. 
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STI'GMA. / [ figma, Latin!) 
1. A brand; — with r 
2. A mark of infamy. 
STIGMA'TICAL. } a.{from figma.] Brand- 


STICGMA'TICK. 5 ed or marked with ſome 
- token of infamy. Shakſpeare. 
To STUGMATIZE. v. « [ figmatiſer, Fr.)] 
To mark with a brand; to diſgrace with a 
note of reproach, . Swift, 
STULAR., @: {icom file.) Belonging to the 
" ſtile of a dial. Moxen. 
STIL 1 4 [pe1zele, from rizan, Saxon ; to 
climb. 

1. A ſet of ſteps to paſs ſrom one encloſure 
to another. | L' Efirange. 
2. [ ffie, French.) A pin to caſt the ſhadow 
in a lundaal. E: Moe xan. 
STILETTO. / [Italian ; Filet, French.] A 
ſmall dagger, ot which the blade is not edged 
but round, with a ſharp point. Hakewi/!/. 
T7 STILL. v.a. I xillan, Sax. filler, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſilence ; to make fileut. Shakſpeare. 
2 To quiet; to appeaſe. Hacen. 
. To make motionleſs, Wadward. 

STILL. @. { ##i/, Dutch.) 


o 


1. Silent ; uttering no noiſe,” Addiſon. 
2. Quiet; calm. | South. 
3. Motianleſs. . Locke. 
STILL. /. Calm; filence, Bacon. 


STILL. ad. {frille, Saxon.] | 
t. To this time ; til! now. Bacon. 
2. Nevertheleſs; no:withſtanding. Addiſer. 


3. In an increafiag degree, Atterbury. 
4. Always ; ever; continually. ben Jonſon 
itgift. 


8. Aſter that. 

5. In continuance. Shakſpeare. 

STILL. /. [from %.] A veffel tor diſtilla- 
tion; an alembick. Netten. 

To STILL. v. 2. [from diftil.] To diſtil; to 
extract, or operate upon, by diſtillation. 

Ta STILL. v. n. [ fills, Latin. ] Todrop ; to 

fall in drops: out of ule, Cra , 

STILLATI'TIOUS. a. [ fillatitins, Lat.] 
Falling in drops; drawn by a ſtill. 
STI'LLATORY. / [ from ii ar difil. ] 

I. An alembick ; à veſſel in which diſtilla- 
tion is performed. Bacon. 
2. The rgom in which ſtills are placed; la- 

boratory. 


leſs; dead jn the birth. Graunt. 

&TI'LLICIDE. / [ fillicidium, Lat.] A ſuc- 

ceſſion of drops. Bacen. 

STILLICIFDIQUS. . {from fliliicide.} Fall- 

ing in drops, run. 

STI'LLIN A J [from fill. ] 

1. The act of ſt.lling. 

tri AT 7 for Ae 10 . 
'LLNESS. / [ from Vill. 9 

1. Caim; quiet; filence. Dryden. 

- 2. Habitual filence z taciturnity. Ship. 


$TI'LLSTAND. / [ fill and fand.] Abſence 


of motion. Shakſpeare. 
STILLV. ag. {from fili.) 
1. Silently ; not loudly. 


2. Cgimly ; no; iumultuouſſy. 


STINT. I [from the verb.) 


| Watton, 
STILLBORN. a. and orn.] Bern life- 


Shakſprare. 


STI 


STILTS. T [ felten. Dut.] 9222 on which 
boys raile themſelves when they walk. More. 
To STI'MULATE. v. a. { flimulo, Latin.) 
1. To prick. 
2. To prick forwardz to excite by ſome 
pungent motive. | | 
3 (7 phyſick.] Toexcite a quick ſenſation, 
with a derivation toward the part. Arbuth. 
STIMULA'TION. / [ fimulatio, Lat.] Ex- 
citement ; pungency. attr. 
Ta STING. v. a. pret. fung or fang ; part. 


pail. Hang or fung. [ fcingan, Saxon. 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted 
. out, as that of waſps or ſcorpions. Brown, 

2. To pain acutely. Shakſpeare. 

a trom the verb. 

I. A ſharp point with which ſome animals 

are armed. Drayton. 

2. Avy thing that gives pain. Forbes. 

3 The point in the laſt verſe. Dryden. 


4. Remorſe of conſcience, 
STI'NGILY. ad. [from fling y. ] Covetouſly. 
STI'NGINESS. /. [from fingy.] Avarice; 
covetouſneſs ; niggardlineſs. | 
STI'NG LESS. a. { (rom ing.] Having no ſting. 


Decay of Piety. 

STI'NGO, / Old beer. 
STI'NGY. 4. [a low cant word.] Covetous; 
niggardly; avaricious. Arbutbn4, 
To STINK. v. x. preterit funk or fark, 
Irriman, Saxon; * utch. ] To emit 
an offenſive imell, commonly a ſMell of pu- 
tre ſaction. | Lacke, 
STINK. /. Offenſive ſmell. Dryden. 
STI'NKARD. /. {from ii.] A mean ſtinking 

aitry fellow. 


- STI'NKER./. [ fram fink.) Something intend - 


ed to offend by the ſmell. Harvey. 
STI'NKINGLY. ad. { from Ainting ] With a 
ſtiak. al ſpeare. 
STI'NKPOT./. [ fink and pet.] An artificial 
compoſition offenſive to the ſmell. Harvey. 
To STINT. v. a. [ fiynta, Sweedifh.] To 
bound ; to limit; to confine; to reſtrain ; 
to ſtop, ſon. 


1. Limit; bound; reſtraint. Dryden. 
2. A proportion ; a quantity aſſigned, Swift. 
STI'PEND. / { fipendium, Latin.) Wages ; 
ſettled pay. Ben Jonſon. 
STIPE'NDIARY. a. [ fipengiarius, Latin.) 
Receiving ſalaries ; performing any ſervice 
for a ſtated price. Swift. 
STIPE'NDIARY. J One wha performs any 
ſervice for a ſettled pay ment. Abbe. 
STI'PTICK. SceeSTyYrTICK. . 
To STI'PULATE. v. a. [ fipulor, Latin.] To 
contract; to bargain ; to ſettle terms. Ars. 
STIPULA'TION. F. [from fipa/ate.] Bar- 
gain. _ 
STIPULA'TOR. /. One who contracts or 
bargains. | 
wo v. a. [yernplan, Saxon; Heeren, 
utch. | 
1. To move; to remove from its place. 
| Blas ' 
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2. To agitate;z. to bring into debate. Hale. 
3. To incite; to infſtigate; to animate. Shak. 
4. To raiſe; to excite. 
$+ ToST1k® To incite 3 to animate z to 


KP. 
inſtigate by ademita the paſſions. Spenſer. 


6. ToST1n wp. To put in action ; to excite; 

to quicken, Vaiab. 
To STIR. v. x. 

1. To move one's ſelf; to go out of the 

place ; to change place. Clarendon. 

2. To be in motion ; not to be ſtill. Addiſon. 


3. To become the object of notice. Watts. 

4. To riſe in the moruing. Shakſpeare. 
STIR. V [ fur, Runick, a battle. ] 

1. Tumult; bu South. 


2. Commotion; publick diſturbance ; tu- 
multuous diſorder; ſeditious uproar. Milton. 
3. Agitation ; confliting paſſions. Sap. 
STURIOUS. a. [from ftiria, Latin.) Reſemb- 
ling icicles. | Brown. 
STIRP. /. [ firps, Latin. ] Race; family ; 
eneration: not uſed. Bacen, 
.STTRRER. V [from Air.] 
1. One who is in motion; one who puts in 
motion. 
2. A riſer in the morning. Shakſpeare. 
3. An inciter ; an inſtigator. 
4. STIRRER wp. An inciter; an inſtigator. 
Raleigh. 
An iron 


. STIRRUP, % Inap, Saxon. 
hoop ſuf 4. KN, a ; in 2 the 
— — ſets his foot when he mounts or 
rides. Camden. 

To STITCH. v. @. | flicken, Dutch. ] 

1. To ſew ; to work with a needle. 
2, To join; to unite, Watton. 
3. To STiTC4 wp. To mend what was 


rent, Wiſeman. 
7e STITCH. v. . To practiſe needle work. 
nen, [from the verb. ] 
1. A paſs of the needle and thread through 
any thing. | 
2. A ſharp lancinating pain. Harvey. 
Mottruux. 


3. A link of yarn in knitting. 
STI'TCHERY. / [from Pitch] Needlework : 
in contempt. Shakſpeare. 
STI'TCHWORT.F. Camomile. Ainſworth, 


STI'THY. / (yr, hard, Saxon.] Au anvil ; 
the iron body on which the ſmith forges his 
work. | Shakſpeare. 

To STIVE. v.a. 

t. To ſtuff up cloſe. Sandys. 
2. To make hot or ſultry. Motten. 
STEVER. // [Duich.] A Dutch coin about 


the value of a halfpenny. 
STOAT, 7 A ſmall ſtinking animal. 
STO'CAH.F. [Iriſh ; acht, Erſe.] An attend- 
ant; a wallet-boy; one who runs at a horſe- 
man's foot: not in uſe, 
STOCCA'DO, /. [ from feces, a rapier, Ita- 
un. ] A thruſt with a rapier. Sbalſpeare. 
STOCK voc, Saxon ; fock, Dutch. ] 
i. The trunk; the body of a plant. 746. 
2. The trunk into which a graft is inſerted. 
n £ 
3+ Alog; 2 poſt. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


N Spenſer. . 


Pepe. STO'MACHED. 4. {from 2 Filled 


'STO 


4. A man proverbially ſtupid. - Spenſer» 

$. The haudle of any thing. 3 

6. A ſupport of a ſhip while it is building. 
. 5 Dryden. 

7. A thruſt; a ſtoccado, Sbakſpeare, 


leg, now ſtocklng, 

9. Arace; a lineage; a family. | 
10. The principal; capital tore; fund al- 
ready provided. _ - » Bacen. 
11. Quantity ; ſtore z body. Arbuthnet. 
12. A tuad eſtabliſhed by the government, of 
which the value riſes and falls by artifice or 
chance. | 


Te STOCK. 4. {from the noun, ] 


1. To ſtore ; to fill ſufficiently. Sowth. 
2. To lay in ſtore. * 
3. To put in the ſtocks. Shakſpeare. 


4. To STock wp. To extirpate. D. 232. 
STOCK DOVE. / Ringeove. *. 
STO CK FISH. / [ Bockeviſeb, Dutch. ] Dried 
cod, fo called irom its hardneſs. 
STOCKCT'LLYFLOWER. / [/enroium, 
Lat. | A plant. Miller. 
STO'CKING. /. { The original word ſeems to 
be Hock: whence forks, a priſon for the 
legs: fact, in the old language, made the 
plural focken, which was in time taken for 
a ſingular, and pronounced Focking.} The 
covering of the leg. wife. 
To STO'CKING. v.a. [from the noun. ] Ta 
dreſs in ſtock ing. ryden. 
STO'CK JOBBER. V [ fact and je@b.] A low 
wretch who gets money by buying aud ſelling 
ſhares in the funds. Swift. 
STO'CKISH. 2. | from fock.] Hard ; block- 


iſh. Shakſpeare. 
STO'CKLOCK. / Le and /ock. } Lock 
fixed in wood. | _. Maxon. 


STOCKS. / [See Srockixe. ] 7 7 
1. Priſon for the legs. Peacham. 
2. Wooden work upon which ſhips are built. 

STO'CKSTILL. a Motionleſs as.logs. Addi/. 

STOKE, Soak, feem to come from the Saxon 

occe, the ſtock or body of a tree: Gibſon. 

STOLE. J. Lela, N. A long LY 7 4 

STOLE. The preterit of fea. © >= . 

STO'LEN. The participle paſſive of feat. - - 

STOLUDITY. / [ felidite, French, ] Stupi- 
dity ; want of ſenle. Bentley. 

9 J.[efomach, French; fomachus,' 
1. The ventricle in which food is digeſted. 


9 Pape. 

2. Appetite; deſire of food. Hammond. 
3. Inclination ; liking. L Eftran 

4. Anger; violence of temper, Butler. 

- Sullennels ; reſentment. Hooker. 

4 Pride; haughtineſs, Shakſpeare. 


To STO'MACH. v. a. [ fomacher, Latin. ] To 
reſent ; to remember with anger and ma- 
lignity. L' Eftre - 

To STO'MACH. v. . To be angry. ek. 

1 Ge 


with paſſions of reſentment. 


a 


9 


dreaft. 
STO'MACHFUL. «. { fomachrand full] S 


_ 
STO 
STO'MACHER. . [from fomech.] An or- STO'NINESS. ＋. 
namenta! corering the 


worn by women on 


0 ; ſtubborn; perverſe. i 
STOMACHFUL 2 Stubbornneſs; ſul- 


lenneſs ; obftinacy 
a. | flomachique, Fren.] 


STOMA*C CHIcal. 
E "Retming to the ſto- 
. Floyer. 


STOMA'CHICK. RF A medi- 


cine for the ſtomach, 
STO*'MACHLESS. 2. [ fomach and Jefs.] 
- Being without appetite. 
STO'MACHOUS. a. [ fomachoſur, Latin.] 
Stout ; angry; fullen ; obſtinate. Spenſer. 


STOND. /. {for Hand.! 
t. Poſt; ſtation : obſolete. | Spenſer. 
2. Stop; indiſpoſition to proceed. acon. 


STONE. /. Ivan, Saxon; floen, Dutch. 
1. Stones are bodies inſipid, hard, not duc- 
- tile or malleable, not ſoluble in water. 


Woodward. 
' . Zeeh, 
8. Gem; precious ſtone. are, 
GN 4. Any thing made of ſtone. Sba — ark 
. Calculous concretion. in the kidneys or 

; the diſeaſe ariſing from a calculus. 

l Temple. 
6. The caſe which in ſome fruits contains 
bj 3 Bacon. 


3.4 A weightcontinngfourten pounds, $w, 


9. A funeral monument. Pope. 
| A Tr is taken for a ſtate of torpidneſs and 
inſenſidility. | Pope. 


xt. STORE is uſed by way of tion ; 
as, Kone fill, one dead. Thalſpeare. Hudi, 

12. To leave no STCKE wntwrned. To do 

| thing that can be done. 1 e, 

STONE, «. Made of ſtone. ſpeare. 

To STONE. v. «. [from the noun. ] 

1. To 


2. To every Shakſpeare. 


STO'NEBREAK. "A An herb. Hinfworth. | 


STO'NECHATT A bird. Ainſworth. 
STO'NECRAY. / A i wma ia hawks. 
STO'NECROP. / A fort of tree. Mortimer. 


STO'NECUTTER. . One whoſe trade it is 
to hew ſtones. Swift. 
STO'NEFERN. / A plant. Ainſworth. 
STONEFLY. 15 An lafect. Ainſwortb. 
STO'NEFRUIT. /. { fone and fruit. ] Fruit of 
which the ſeed is covered with a hard ſhell 
© enveloped in the pulp. Boyle. 
STO'NEHAWK. FTA kind of hawk. Ainſfw 
STO'NEHORSE. / fore and verſe. A — 
not caſtrated. ortimer. 
STO'NEPIT. «. | fore and pit. JA A quarry; 
it where ſtones are dug. edward, 
1d 'NEPITCH. / Hard ey IT — 
acon. 
STO'NEPLOVER. /. Abird. Ainſworth. 
STO'NESMICK LE. / A bird. RR 
STO'N _ SJ. (ove and work. — 
int oi 


beat, or kill with ſtones. Exodus. 


STO 
from feny. J 
x. The quality many 
Hearne, 
STONY. « of mind. fone. 
1. Made —— J Dryden. 
2. Abounding with ſtones. Milton. 
3. Petrifick, Spenſer. 
4. Hard; inflexible ; unrelenting. Swift. 
STOOD. The preterit of To fand. 
STOOL. / [ytol, Saxon ; foe/, Dutch] 
1. A feat without a back, ſo diſtinguiſhed 
from a chair. Prior. 


2. Evacuation 22 medicines. 46. 
3. STOOL 4's ntance, or Cutty tool, in 
the kirks 


and, is Frcs analogous 
to the you It is elevated above the con- 
gregation. In ſome places there may be 2 
| feat in it; but it is generally without, and 
the perſon ſtands therein who has been 
guilty of fornication, for three. Sundays in 
5 d. and aſter ſermon is calle d 
| . — and ſurname, the beadle or 
kirk. er bringing the offender, if re- 
fractory, forward to his poſt; and then 
the preacher proceeds to admonition. Here 
too are ſet to publick view adylterers, in 
a coarſe convas, analogous to a hairy veſt, 
with a hood to it, which they call the ſack 
or ſackcloth, and = every Sunday through- 
2 — 91 L' Eftrange. 
, ALL. / | flocl and ball.) A pla 
where balls are At from ſtool a s 
ior. 
To STOOP. v. ».ſ7rvptan, Sax. fuyper, Dut. 
1. To bend down; to bend forward. Raleigh 
2. To lean forward ſtanding or walking. 
Stilling fleet, 
3. To yield ; to bend ; to ſubmit. Dryden. 
4. To deſcend from rank or oyle. 
5. To yield ; to be inferiour. Addiſon. 
6. To fink from reſolution or ſuperiority ; 
to cendeſcend. acer. 
7. To come down on prey as a falcon. Milt. 
8. To alight from the wing. Dryden, 
9. To fink to a lower place. Mit: . 
STOOP. / ffrom the verb.] 
1. Att of ſtooping ; inclination downward. 


2. Deſcent from dignity or ſuperiori 
den 
3- Fall of a bird upon his 757. 
4. [yCoppa, Saxon; Hoope [Bunch —— veſſel 
of liquor 
STO'OPINGLY. ad. [from fcopi Wick 
inclination — . OLE 
ToSTOP. v. a. » Ital. Foppen, Due.) 
1. To hinder from progreſſive motion. Shak. 
2. To hinder from ſuc ion. 
| Darfer. 


J. To hinder from any change of ſtate, 
whether to better or * . 
4. To hinder from action or practice. Shat. 
5. To put an end to the motion or action of 


any thing; to interce Dryden. 
6. To repreſs ; to hen enth. 
7. To ſuppreſt. © Dr .yaen. 


STO 
n 


gers. 1. 
To cloſe any aperture. Arbutbnot. 
= To obſtruct; to eucumber. Milton. 
11. To garniſh with proper punRuation. 
To STOP. v. x. 
1. To ceaſe to go forward. Gay. 


2. To ceaſe from avy courſe of action. Zefey. 
STOP. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Ceſſation of progreſſive mation. LE 

2. Hinderance of progreſs; obſtruction ; act 

of ſtopping. Hooker. Grawnt. 
3. — hinderance of operation. Loc. 


4. Ceſſation of action. Shakſpeare. 

. Interruption. - | —_— 
6. Prohibition of ſale. Temple. 
». That which obſtructs; obſtacle ; impe- 
diment. Spenſer. 


$. Inftrument by which the ſounds of wind 
muſick are regulated. Shakſpeare. 
9. Regulation of muſical chords by the fin- 


gers. - Bacon. 
10. The act of applying the ſtops in mulick. 


Daniel. 
11. A point in writing, by which ſentences 
are diſtinguiſhed. Cra/baw. 


STO'PCOCK. / { fop and cock.] A pipe made 
to let out liquor, ſtopped by a turning cock. 


Grew. 

STO'PGAP. /. [ fop and gap.} Something 
ſubſtituted ; a temporary expedient. 

STO'PPAGE. / [trom op. } The act of ſtop- 


ping ; the ſtate of being d. Arduthnot. 
STO'PPLE or Stopper. /. — That 

by which any hole, or the mouth of any 

veſſel, is filled up. Kay. 
STO'RAX. . 7 Latin. ] 

1. A tree, 


2. A reſinous and odoriferous gum. Ecelus. 
STORE. / { for, Runick, much. ] 


1. Large number; largequantity; plenty. 
Dryden. 

2. A ſtoch accumulated ; a ſupply hoarded. 

3. The ſtate of being accumulated; hoard. 


Addiſon. 
teronomy. 
4. Storehouſe ; magazine. Milton. 


| STORE. 4. Hoarded ; laid up ; accumulated. 


Bacon. ; 
To STORE. v. @. from the noun.] | 
1. To furniſh ; to repleniſh. Denham. 
2. To ſtock againſt a future time. Locke. 


- 22 lay up3 to hoard. 4. "2M 

'REHOUSE. /. { fore and houſe. 
1. Magazine; . Sowrh. 
er. 


2. A maſ. ted. 5 
ö 


5TO-RIEB. a. [from flory.] Furniſhed with 
ſtories; with hiſtorical pictures. 


STORK. / [rrone, Saxon.] A bird of paſ- 
ſage, famous for the regularity of its depar- 
ture. 1 

STO'RKSBILL. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 

STORM 


„ W Sazon 
4 Wt 256 era 


form, 


* 


STO 
1. A tempeſt ; a commotion of the elements, 


F . Milton. 
2. Aſſault on a fortified place. Dryden. 
3. Commotion ; ſedition ; 
mour ; buſtle. > Shakſpeare. 
4. Aflition ; calamity ; diſtreſs. Pepe. 
5- Violence ; vehemence ty = 


| | | er. 
To STORM. v. a. [from the noun.] To at- 
tack by open force. Pope. 
To as . . . a 
1. To raiſe tem er. 
2. To rage ; to tume ; to be loudly angry. Sw, 
STO'RMY. 2. [from form. 
1, Tem . Philipe, 


2. Violent; paſſionate. 
STO'RY. /. [rten, Sax. forie, Dutch. 
1. Hiſtory ; account of things paſt. Sowrb, 
2. Small tale; petty narrative; account of a 
fiagle incident. Addiſon. 
3- An idle or trifling tale; e 
wifr. 

4- [rrog, place, Saxon. ] A floor; a flight of 
rooms 


. Motten. 

To STO'RY. v. a. [from the noun. : 
1. To tell in hiſtory; to relate. lin. 
2. To range one under another. Bentley. 
STO'RYTELLER. , Cry and teil.] One 
who relates tales in converſation; a hiſto- 
rian, in contempt. _ Swift. 
STOVE. / | foo, Iflandick, a fire-place. ] 
1. A hothouſez a place artificially made 
warm.  Wadward. 


To STOVE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To keep 
warm in a houſe artificially 

To STOUND. v.. | funde, | grieved, Iſlan.] 
1. To be in pain or ſorrow : out of uſe, 


2a. For unned. Spenſer, 
STOUND. /. [ from the verb.] 

2. Aſtoniſhment; ＋ 5. 
. Hour; time; ſeaſon. 


1. Sorrow; grief; miſhap. 
STOUR. / | Aur, Runick, a battle. } Aſſault ; 


incurſion ; tumult: obſolete; Spenſer. 
STOUT. a.  fout, Dutch. ] . 

1. Strong ; luſty ; valiant. Dryden. 

2. Brave; bold; intrepid.  Pſaims. 


3- Obſtinate; pertinacious ; reſolute; proud 


' Daniel. 
4. Strong; firm. — 
STOUT. / A cant name for ſtrong beer. Swift. 
STOU'TLY. ad. | from tour. ] Luſtily; boldly ; 
_obſtinately. * 
STOU'TNESS. /. {from font. 


1. Strength; valour. „ 
2. Boldneſs; fortitude. = . 
3. Obſtinacy ; ſtubboraneſs. Sbalſpeure. 

To STOW. v. 4. roy, Sax. fowen, b.] 
To lay up; to re in order ; to lay in 


the proper place. Pope. 
STO'WAGE. /. {from flow.] | 
1. Room for laying up. Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being laid up. Shakfpeare. 


3. Money paid for towing of goods. 


STR 


STOWE, 'Sr9e, are the ſame with the Saxon 


oh Troy, a place. Gib/on. 
STRA'BISM., . -[Arabiſme, French. } A 
ſquinting ; act of looking aſquint. 


ToSTRA'DDLE. v. . To ſtand or walk with 
the feet removed far from each other to the 
_ right and leſt; to part the legs wide, Pepe. 
To STRA'GGLE, v.a. . | 
1. To wander without any certain direction; 
to rove ; to ramble. Suckling. 
2. To wander diſperſedly. Clarendon. 
3+ Fo exuberate; to ſhoot too far, Mori ia. 
4. To be diſperſed ; to be apart from any 
main body; to ſtand fingle. Dryden. 
STRA'GGLER. /. {from gg. 
1. A wanderer; 4 rover; one Who for- 
ſakes his company. Swift. 
2. Any thing that puſhes beyond the reſt, 
or ſtands ſingle. Dryden. 
STRAIGHT, 2. { frach, old Dutch. ] 
1. Not crooked ; right. Dryden. 
2. Narrow ; cloſe; properly rait. Bacon. 
3. Tenſe; tight. * 
STRAIGHT. ad. [ frax, Daniſh; frack, Dut.] 
Immediately ; directiy. Addiſon. 
To STRATGHTEN. v. 4. [ irom freight. | 
1. To make not crooked ; to make ftraight. 
Heoeker. 
2. To make tenſe ; io tighten. | 
STRA'IGHTNESS. /. [from flraight.) Rec- 
titude ; the contrary to crookednels, Bacon. 
STRA'IGHTWAY. ad, [ fraight and way. It 
is very often written fraightways, and there- 
fore is more properly written Fraightwiſe.? 
Immediately ; ſtraight. Spenſer. Bacon. 
To STRAIN, v. 4. | cftreindre, —_— 
1. To ſqueeze through ſomething. Arbuth, 
2. To purify by filtration, Bacon. 
3. To ſqueeze in an embrace. D. yden. 
4. To ſprain ; to weaken by too much vio- 
lence. gpenſer. 
To put to its utmoſt ſtrength, ryden. 
8. To make ſtraight or teuſe. _ — 
7. To puſh beyond the proper extent. Swift, 
3. To force ; to conſtrain ; ts make uneaſy 
or unnatural. Sbalſpeas e. 
To STRAIN. v. . | 
1. To make violent efforts. Daniel. 
2. To be filtred by compreſſion. Bacon, 
STRAIN, / [from the verb.] a 
1. An injury by too much violence. Grew, 
2. [ycenze, Saxon.] Race; generation; 
deſcent. Ch 


3. Hereditary diſpoſition. " Tillotſon. 
4. Aﬀtyle or manner of ſpeaking. FSwife. 
5. Song; note; ſound, a Cope 
6. Rank ; character. Dryden. 
7. Turn; tendency. Hayward. 


8. Manner of ſpeech or action. acon. 
STRAINER. / [fromfirain.] An inſtrument 
of filtration. | acon. 
STRAIT. a. [ z/roit, French; fretto, Italian.] 


1. Narrow; cloſe ; not wide. Hudibras. 
2. Cloſe ; intimate, Sidney. 
3. Strict; rigorous. _. Shakjpeare. 

4. Difficult ; 4 N 


STR 
5. It is uſed in oppoſition to crooked, but (4 


then more properly written fraight. 
STRAIT. i 9 3 

I. A narrow paſs, or frith. Fudith, 

2. Diſtreſs z difficulty. Clarendox. 
To STRAIT. v. a. 7 the noun. ] To put 

to difficulties. Shalſpeare. 


To STRAT'TEN. v. a. | from rait. 
1. To make narrow. 
2. To contract; to confine. Clarendon, 
3. To make tight; to inteud. Dryden. 
4. To deprive of neceſſary room. Clarendon. 
5. To diſtreſs 3 to perplex. Ray. 

STRAITHA'NDED. «. | fraight and Band.] 
Parſimonious ; ſparing; niggardly. 


Sandy:. 


STRAITLA'CED. a. { ftrait and ace. 


1. Griped with fiays. Locle. 
2. Stiff; conſtrained ; without freedo 
STRAI'TLY. ad. {irom ftrait. ] 
1. Narrowly. 8 
2. Strictly 3 rigorouſly, Hooker, 
3. Cloſely ; intimately. 
STRAI'TNESS, /. { from oaks | 
1. Narrownels. ing Charles, 
2. Strictneſs; rigour. Hale. 
3. Diſtreſs; difficulty. 
4. Want; ſcarcity. Locke. 


STRAKE. [the obſolete preterit of Avic. 
Struck. Spenſer. 

STRAND. / [rv Hand, Saxon; frande, Dut. 
1. The verge of the ſea, or of any water. S. 
2. A twiſt of a rope. 

To STRAND, v. a. [ {rom the noun. ] To drive 
or force upon the thallows. codward. 

STRANGE. a. [efrange, French. ] 


1. Foreign; of another country. Bacor. 
2. Not domeſtick. Davies. 
3. Wonderful; cauſing wonder. Milton, 
4. Odd ; irregular. Suckling. 
5. Unknown; new. Milten. 
6. Remote. Shakſpeare. 
7. Uncommonly good or bad. Tillotſon. 
8. Unacquainted. — 
STRANGE. inter. An expreſſion of wonder. 
Waller. 


Ta STRANGE. v. x. [from the adjective.] 
To wonder; to be aſtoniſhed. - Glanville. 
STRA'NGELY, ad. [ trom range.] 
1. With ſome relation to toreigners. Shat/. 
2. Wonderſully 3 in a way to cauſe wonder. 
| Sprat. Calamy. 
STRA'NGENESS. /. [from ftraxge.] 
1. Foreignneſs; the ſtate of belonging to 
another country. Sprat. 
2. Uncommunicativeneſs; diſtance of be- 
haviour.  Shakſpeare. 
3. Remoteueſs from common manners or 


notions ; uncouthneſs. South, 
4. Mae diſlike. Bacon. 
5. Wonderfulneſs; power of raiſing won- 
45 | Bacon. 


* 

STRA'NGER. / Granger, French. ] 
1. A foreigner ; one of another country. S. 
2. One unknown. Pope, 

3. A'gueſt one not a domeſticx. Milton, 
4- One unacquainted. Dae. 


STR 


g. One not admitted to any communication 

or fellowſhi Shakſpeare. 
To STRA'NGER. v. 4. [from the noun. 3 To 

eftrange ; to alienate. Shakſpeare. 
To STRA'NGLE. v.«. { fraxgulo, Latin. } 

3. To choak ; to ſuffocate ; to kill by inter- 

cepting the breath. Aylife. 

$ To ſuppreſs ; to hinder from birth » 

arance. Sbakſpea 


STRA'NGLER. / [from rangle 8 wh — 


firangles. 
STRA'NGLES. J {from Jrangle. — 


STRANGULATION." 7. [from ges 
ANGULA'T rom 
The aft of — lor? 
ſtate of being ſtrangled. Brown. 
STRA'NGURY, # [reaſyugia.] A difficulty 
of urine attended with pain. 
STRAP. 4 reppe, Dusch. ] A narrow long 
flip of cloth or leather 
To STRAP. v. . To beat with a ſtrap. 
STRAPPA'DO. . Chaſtiſement by blows. 
Sbalſpeare. 
STRA*PPING, a. Vaſt; large ; buiky. 
STRA'TA. / [The plural of Hratum, in. 
STRATAGEM. / [eqdthnus.] 
A 42 | 
1. An artifice i 1 le a trick 5 an 
ene my is deceived. Shak 
2. An artifice ; a trick by which ſome ad- 
—— is obtained. Pepe. 
To STRA'TIFY. v. a. [ fratiffer, Fr. from 
Fratum, Lat. ] To nf in beds or layers. 
STRA'T UM. | CL} A bed; 2 33 A 
term of philoſop hy. codward. 
STRAW. /. [repeop, Saxon ; — Dutch. ] 
1. The talk on which corn grows, and from 
which it is thraſhed. Bacon. 
2. Any thing proverbially worthleſs. Hadi. 
"= ERRY. J. {| fragaria, Latin. A 
ey. 
I? RA'WBERRY Tree, L. Tt is ever green : 
the fruit is of a fleſhy ſubſtance, and very 
like a ſtrawberry. Miller. 
e a. [ fraw and built, ) Made 


of frraw ilton. 
| 57 A'WCOLOURED. «. Ara and eolour.] 
Of a light yellow. Sbal re. 


STRA'WW RM. / [ fraw and wrm.] A 
worm bred in ſtraw. 

STRA*'WY. a. {from fraw.) Made of ſtraw ; 
confiſting of ſtraw. Bey le. 

To STRAY. v. . # free, Daniſh, to ſcatter ; 

Aravvlare, Italian, to wander. } 

1. To wander ; to rove. Pope. 
2. Torove out of the way ; to range beyond 

| the proper limits. Spenſer. 

J. Toerr ; todeviate from the right. C. Pr. 
To STRAY. v. a. To miſlead: obſolete. . $5, 
STRAY. / [from the verb.] 

1. Any creature wandering its limits 3 
| anything loſt by wandering. Addi — 
. Aﬀ of wandering. Sbalſpeare. 
8 £ [pepuce, Saxon ; Freke, Dutch. ] 

of colour d dlifferont from that of the 


Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


STREAM. a. [from Bream. ] 


STR 
To STREAK. v. « 4. [from the noun. b 
1. To ſtripe; to variegate in hues; to dap» 


ple. rior. 

2. To ſtreteh: obſolete. Chapman. 

STRE'AKY. «. {from Areal.] wm nes 

riegated by hues. 

STREAM. 7 (rrneam, Sax. rann, „J 
1. A running water ; the courle of running 
water z current. deu. 
2. Any thing ifſuing from a dead, and 
moving forward with coutiauity - parts. 

ter, 
3- Any thing forcible and continued. 225 
4. Courſe ; current. Shakfpeare., 

To STREAM. v. . [ freyma, Iflandick.] 

s. To flow; to run in a continuous cur- 
rent. Milton. 
2. To emit a currentz to pour out water 
in a ſtream ;z to be overfiown, Pope. 
To iſſue "forth with continuance, not by 
Sbalſpeare. 

To STREAM. v. a. To mark with colours or 
embroidery in long tracks. Bacon, 

STREA'MER. / [from fream.] An enſign ; 

a flagz a _ any thing flowing looſely 
om a ſock. Prior. 


Abounding in running water. _ 
2. Flowing with a current. Ws 
STREET. / rep, Sazon ; geen, Dutch.) 
1. A way, properly a paved way between 
two rows of houſes, Sandy. 
2. Proverbially, a public place. Rogers. 
STRE'ETWALKER. /. [ freet and alt.] 
A common proftitute, that offers herſelf to 
fale in the open ſtreet. | 
STRENGTH. / Irene, — 7 
1. Force ; vigour ; power of the . m_ 
2. Power of endurance; firmneſs ; durabi- 
lity z toughneſs ; hardneſs. Miltor. 
3- Vigour, or power, of any kind. Addiſer . 
4. Pureneſs ; faſtneſs. Sbakſpeare. 
g. Support; ſecurity. | ilton. 
cg of mind; force of any mental 
7. 
7. 7 J animation. Milton. 
igour of writing; nervous dition. Pope. 
— Potency of liquors. 
16. Fortifieation; fortreſs. Bes Jenſen. 
11. Support; maintenance of power. Sprat, 
12. Legal force; validity; ſecurity. 
13. Confidence imparted. Addiſon. 
14. Armament; force; power. Clarendon. 


15. Perſuafive prevalence; argumentative 
force. Hooker, 
To STRENGTH v. To . Daniel. 


ToSTRE'NCTHEN. v. 4. [from frengeb.] 
1. To make ſtrong. 
2. To confirm; to eftabliſh, Temple. 
3. To animate; to fix i — reſolution. — 
1 make to increa in power or ſecu- 
> 1 Sa 


peare 
To STRENGTHEN. v. v. To grow — 


Otway. 
STRE'NNGTHENER. 
STRE'NGTHNER. Alben Arengiben.] 


| 
|; 
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STRYATE. 


STR | 
That which gives ſtrength ; that which 
* ar : Take 


2. [In medicine.) Srrengtbeners add to the 


and firmneſs of the tolids, "Quincy. 
STRE'NGTHLESS. 4. ' 


1. Wanting ftrength ; deprived —_—_ 
TY. | $ 

2. Wanting potency; weak. 

STRE'NUOUS. a. Lee. Latin. | 

1. Brave ; bold; active ; valiant. Milton. 

2. Zealous; vehement. Swift. 

STRE'NUOUSLY. a. ¶ from frenuox:.) 

1. Vigorouſly ; actively. Brown. 

2. Zealouſly; vehemently; with ardour. Sw. 

STRE'PEROVUS. @. { frepo, Latin.] Loud; 

noiſy, Brown. 
STRESS. /. [ yrnece, Saxon; violence.) 

1. Importance ; important part. Locke. 
2. Importance imputed ; weight aſcribed. 

| Aterbury. 

3. Violence; force, either acting or ſuffered. 

| Lc de. 

To STRESS. v. a. Todiſtreſs; to put to hard- 

- ſhips or difficulties. Spenſer: 

Tos STRETCH. v. a. [prpecan, Saron. 

1. To extend; to fpread out to a diſtance. 


R Exodus. 

2. To elongate, or ſtrain to à greater ſpace. 
" Milton. 

3. To expand; to di , Tillotſon. 


4. To ſtrain to the u Shakſpeare. 
| $: To make terſe. — 
6. To carry by violence further. than is 
right; to ſtrain: as, to frereh credit. 
Te STRETCH. V. A. 1. 1 0 
1. To de extended. R Cowley. 
2. To 99 Boyle. 
5 To ſally beyond the truth. Gov. of the T. 
STRETCH. / {from the verb.] 
1. Extenſion; reach ; occupation of more 
pace. | 1417 Ray. 
2. Force of body extended. Dryden. 
3. Effort; ſtruggle ; from the act ＋ 
Addiſen. 


4. Utmoſt extent of meaning. Atterbury. 
-N Utmoſt reach of power. Gram 22 
RE TCHER. / {trom ſreteb. 
1. Any thing uſed for extenſion. Moros. 
2. The timber againſt which the rower 
plants his ſect. Dryden. 
To STREW. v. a, [frawan, Goth. frroyen, 
Dutch. xeneapian, Sax. frawen, Germ. 
- firder, Dan. It is ſometimes written frow, 
and perhaps deſt, as it reconciles etymology 
with pronunciation. See STx ow. 


1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. Pope. | 


2. To — by ſcattering. 

a + 4.— 2 | Exodus. 
IENT. / [from frew. ] Any thi 

ſcattered in decoration. aching 


peare. 


STRI. K. F. [Latin.} The ſmall channels in 


.. the ſhells of cockles and fcollops. Boyle. 

. ¶ from Aria ; Arie, Fr.] 

SERVATED. 5 Formed in ſtriæ. Kay. 

STRI'ATURE. /. [trom-frie ; frievre, Fr. 
. Diſpoſition of . nN 1 


STRICT. 4. LG ri , — 
ele. 


14. To St nixs of, To eraſe. from a xe 
: das) 


STR 
? Leut : Arir, Latin.] 20 


, er. 
STRI'CKEN, r . 
STRI'CKLE. / That which ſtrikes the corn, 
to level it with the buſhel. Ainſworth, 
1. Exact; accurate; rig 8 Milton. 
2. Severe; rigorous ; not mi 
8 n 1 not extenſive. . 
4 Cloſe; tight. \ £5 den. 
» Tenſe ; not relaxed. | | 
RI'CTLY. ad. [frem fri&.] 
1. Exaftly; with rigorous accuracy. Burner. 
2. Rigoroully ; ſeverely ; without remiſſion 
or indulgence. . + Rogers. 
3. Cloſely ; tightly; with tenſeneſs. 
STRI'CTNESS. / {from rid. 
1. Exactneſs; rigorous accuracy; . 


2. Severity ; rigour. SGacen. 
3. Cloſeneſs ; tightneſs ; not a 
STRI'CTURE. / [from Hrictura, 7 
1. A ſtroke; a touch. ale, 
2. ContraQtion; cloſure by contraction. 4r5. 
{ 3+ A flight touch upon a ſubject ; not a ſet 
Genes. ay” N 
STRIDE. / Irxpede, Saxon, ep 
a ſtep 1 great violence ＋ 2 2 
varication of the legs. duft. 
To STRIDE, v. #. preterit rode or rid, 
participle paſſ. fridder. ¶ from the ET 
1. To walk with long pay 2 Dryden. 
2. To ſtand with the legs far from each other. 
ToSTRIDE. v. 2. To paſs by'a ſtep. Arbutb. 
STRI'DULOUS. a. { fridutize, 
STRIFE hem bee! 
I. ws op conteſt ; diſcord. . 
2. Conteſt of emulation, angreve, 
3. Oppoſition ; contrariety x contraſt, Sha, 
STRFFEFUL. a. | Prife and full. ] open 
tious ; diſcordan X Dr. aine. 
STRI'GMENT./.[ frigmerntgm, Lat.] Scrap- 
ing z recrement. a Browns. 
Te STRIKE. v. 4, preterit fre or Hr 
participle paſſive fruck, frucken, flyicken, or 
root. [art hican, Saxon; Hric ter, Daniſh. ] 
1. To act upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. 
| z ec? a Sbalſpcare. 
2. To puniſh ; to afflict. 9 14 P reverb:, 
3. Tadaſh; to throw by a quick motion. Ax. 
4. To notify by ſound. * * Collier. 
5. To ſtamp, to impreſs. ele. 
6. To contract; to lower: uſed only in the 
phraſes to frike /ail, or to ftrike a "fa "ih 
5. To alarm; to put into<cmotion. Waller. 


8. 2 make a bargain. den. 
9. To produce by a ſudden action. acon. 
10. To affet —— in any particular 
manner. Collier. 
11. To gauſe to ſound by blows... _ Kmol/cs, 
x12. To forge ; to mint. - Avbuthnot- 
13, It is uſed in the participle for advanced 

| in years..."  Shakſpearts 


- Koning or account. 


81 R 


45. Te SrAIXZ off. nnn. 


ſudden action. Burnet. 

12 ral out, To produce w_= 

| — 

17 255 AIK out, To blot; to efface. Br. 

TRIKE out. To bring to light. 
19. ToSTaIkz out. To form at once by 
a a quick effort. Ko wh 
To STRIKE. v. . 

1. To make a blow. den. 
2. To collide ; to claſh. acon, 
3. To act by ted percuſſion, Haller. 


4. To ſound by the ſtroke of a hammer. $5. 
5. To make an attack. Dryden. 
8. To act by external influx. 
7. To ſound with blows. 
| 1. To be daſhed ; to be ſtranded. nolles. 
9. To paſs or act with a quick or ſtrong 
effect. Dr 


10. To homage, as by lowering the 
ſail, pay - Shakſpeare, 
11. To be put by ſome ſudden act or motion 
into any ſtate ; to break forth. C. of Tongue. 
12. ToSTrIKE in with, To conform; to 
ſuit itſelf to; to join with at once. Norris. 
13-To Staixs out, To ſpread or rove ; 
to make a ſudden excurtion. Bur net, 
AT SIRE. 4 A buſhel ; a dry meaſure of capa- 
city; fo pecks. 7 

STR KEBLOCK. J. A plane ſhorter than 
the jointer, uſed for the thooting — 
xon. 


SIT KER. / [from frike. ] Perſon or thing 

that ftrikes. Sandys. Digby. 
STRIKINC. part. a. AﬀeRting ; ſurpriting. 
STRING. [.[xtpung, Saxon ; ffreng, . 


1. A ſlender rope à ſmall cord; any flender 
and flexible band. ilkins. 
2. A thread on which any things are filed. 


Stilling fleet. 
3. Any ſet of things filed on a line. Addiſon. 
4. The chord of a muſical inſtrument. Rowe. 


1 A ſmall fbre. Bacon. 
A nerve ; a tendon, ' Shakſpeare. 
2 The nerve or line of the bow, Halm. 


= concatenation or ſeries: as, 4 ſtring 
of pro tions. 

ave two STRINGS to the Bew, To 

ae two views or two expedients. Hudibras. 

To STRING.: v. 4. preterit frung ; partici» 
ple aſſive g- {from the noun, 

o furniſh with ſtrings. Cay. 

: To put a ſtringed inſtrument in tune. 
Addiſon. 
48. 12 file on a * | Spefator. 
4. To make te Dryden. 

_ NGED. 3. | {from frring. ] ing 

ſtrings; produced by ſtrings. iltor. 

STRI'NGENT. 6. [ fringens, Latin. ] Bind- 
10 contracting. 

87 NGHALT. ＋. [fr ring and balr,}- A 
. ludden twitching and ſnatching up of the 
| * leg of e much higher than the 

| Harrier: Dic. 

15 e a. . Having 

* 


. To STRIPE. ©. 4. ¶ frepen, Dutch.) 


STR 
TRINGY, 2. {fr ing. ] Fibroust on- 
r ſifting of final — 1 2 ws . 
To STRIP. v. a. [ Preopen, Dutch.) 
1. To make naked; to deprive of coveri 


Hayward. 
2. To deprive ; to diveſt. Duppa. 
3. To rob ; to plunder ; to pillage... South, 
4 Topeel ; z to decorticate. Brown. 
5. To deprive of all. South. 
. To take off covering. Watts. 
7. To caſt off: not in uſe. Shalſpeare. 


8. To ſeparſte from ſomething adhetive- or 
connected. Locke. 
STRI — J. ( probably for Fripe.] A narrow 
thre Swift. 

1. — variegate with lines ot different co - 
2. "of BY ; to laſh. | 
STRIPE. / [ frepe, Dutch.] 


1. A lineary variation of colour. Bacon. 
2. A ſhred of a different colour. 8 | 


3- A weal, or diſcoloration made A 
or blow. 2 
4. A blow ; a laſh, ry ward. 


STRI'PLING. / A youth; one in — "Rate of 
adoleſcence. Arbuthmot. 

To STRIVE. v. x. preterit frove, ancien 
firoved : part. pail. friven. ¶ Areven, Dut. 
1. To ſtruggle ; to labour ; to make ax effort. 

Romans. 

2. To conteſt ; to contend; to ſtruggle in 
oppolition to another. Tillerſor. 
3- To vie; to be comparable to ; to emulate ; 
to contend in excellence. Milton. 


] STRIVER. /. [from frive.] One who la- 


bours ; one who contends. 
STRO KAL. / An inſtrument uſed by glaſs- 
makers, Baile FA 


STROKE or Srrook. The old preterit of fri 


now commonly fruck. 
STROKE. / { trom froek, the pret. of ftrike. } 
1. A blow; a knock; a ſudden act of one 


body upon another. are. 
2. A hoſtile blow. wift. 
3. A ſudden diſcafe or affliction. Harte. 
4 The ſound of a clock. Wy 
5. The touch of a pencil. Popes, 


6. A touch ; a maſterly or eminent effort. 


Baker, 

4 2 ſuddenly or unexpectedly pro- 
uced. 

8. Power ; efficacy Dryden. 


To r v. 4. (rr hacan, Saxon. 57 
. To rub gently with the hand by way of 
Laa or eudearment; — * 
2. To rub gently in one di | 
To STROLL. v. =. Sa; to ramble ; 


to rove; to gad i 3 
ST ROLLER. 8 from fuel A vagrant; 
wanderer ; a vagabond. Swift. 


ag 
STROND. /. [from rand. ] The beach; z the 
bank of the water : obſolete. Nya 
STRONG. a. vnanz, Saxon. J 
1. Vigorous; 5 of. great ability of 
- body. $1568 OA ON 


STR 


8. Fortified ; ſecure from attack. - Loeke. 
3. Powerful; mighty. | Sowrh. 
4- Supplied with forces. Bacon. 
Violent ; forcible; Prior. 
Hale 1 healthy. Eecicii cn. 


7. Forcibly acting on the imagination. Bacon. 
8. Ardent; eager ; poſitive; zealous. Addiſon. 
9. Full ; having any quality in a great de- 
tee ; affecting the fight forcibly. Newton. 
16. Potent ; intoxicating. Swift. 
11. Having a deep tinfture; affecting the 
taſte forcibly. King Charles. 
12. ating the ſmell powerfully. Hudis. 
13. 8 digeſtion 3 not _— nutri 


14. Furoidhed with abillües for any 


15 Valid ; confirmed. 

16. Violent; vebement. 
77. Cogent; concluſive. Shakſpeare. 

28. Able ; ſkilful ; of great force of mind. 
Shakſpeare. 
19. Firm; compact; not ſoon broken. Pope. 

20. Forcibly written; 

—.— in = _ r Smith. 

Z NGEFI'STFD. 3. and FF. 

Strong handed. r 
STRO'NGHAND. /. [| frong and band. 

STRONGLY. 2 [from firong rt 

1. Powerfully ; forcibly. 1 Bacon. 
2. With ſtreugth; with firmneſs; in ſuch a 
manner as to laſt. — — 
3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. S/T. 

"STRO'NGWATER. / { frong and water.] 

—— ſpirits. of frite, ute acon. 

K. The preterit i 5 U in 
try for fruck. Walker. 

STRO*PHE. / [cgogn.] A ſtanza. 

STROVE. The preterit of rive. 

To STROUT. v. x. [ fru{/en, German. ] To 
ſwell with an appearance of greatneſs ; to 
walk with affected dignity : now frut. 

To STROUT, v. . To ſwell out; to puff out; 
to enlarge by affectation, Bacon, 

To STROW. wv. 3. [See To STxEWw.] 

1. To ſpread by being ſcattered. Milton. 
2. To ſpread by ſcattering : to IS. 


ebrews, 
thing. 
Dr 


3- To — Swift. 
4. To ſtatter; to throw at random. Waller. 
To STROWL. v. a. To range; to wander. Cay. 
To STROY. v. . [ for deftrey.] Taſer. 
STRUCK. The old preterit and participle paſ - 


five of ftrite. 


STRU'CKEN. The old . of ride. 
STRU'CTURE./. Lader, — 
twra, Latin. J 


3. Edifice 7 building 5 

To STRU'GGLE. . „ 
1. To labour; to act with effort. a 
2. To ſtrive; to contend; to conteſt. South. 


compriſing much 


STU 


3. To labour in difficulties 3 to be in axoniee 


* 


or diſtreſs. 
STRU'GGLE. / {from the verb. 


1. Labour ; effort. i f 
2. Conteſt ; contention. Atterbury, 
STRU MA. /. Latin.) A glandular ſwelling 


3. Agony; tumultuous diſtreſs. 


the kingſevil. 4 
STRU'MOUS. 2. {from frume.) Having 
ſwellings in the glands. Wiſeman, 


STRU'MPET. / A whore; a proftitute. $5, 
To STRU'MPET. v. . To make a whore ; 

to debauch. Shakſpeare. 
STRUNG, The pret. and part. paſſ. of fring, 
To STRUT. v. . | fruffen, German. 

1. To walk with * 

with ſtatelineſs. 3.4 

2. To ſwell ; to protuberate. * — 
STRUT. /. [from the verb.] An ation 

of ſtatelineſs in the walk. Swift. 
STUB. F. b, Saxon; fubbe, Dariſh. 

1. A thick ſhort ſtock left when the is 
cut of, | ns. 
2. A log; a block, ilton. 
To STUB. v. a. {from the noun.) To force 

7 to extirpate. Swift. 
STU'BBED. 3. [from fub.) Truncated ; 
ſhort and thick. | Draytoa, 
STU"BBEDNESS. /. [from fubbed.) The ſtate 
of being ſhort, thick, and truncated, 
STU'BBLE. / [:/touble, French ; Heppel, 

Dutch. ] The of corn leſt in the field 

by the reaper. Bacon. 
STU'BBORN. «. [from fub.] 

1. Obſtinate ; inflexible ; contumacious, 56, 

2. Perſiſting; perſevering ; ſteady. Locke, 
3+ Stiff; not pliable ; inflexible z not eaſily 


admitting impreſſion. __ 
4- — 4 firm. 2 
. Harſh ; rough ; rugged. net. 
STU'BBORNLY. ad. Obſtinately ; contu- 


maciouſly; inflexibly. - Garth, 
STU'BBORNNESS. / {from fubborn.) Ob- 
ſtinacy 3 vitious ſtoutneſs j contumacy ; in- 
flexibility, Swift. 
STU'BBY. 2. {from fxb.] Short and thick ; 
ſhort and ſtrong. Grew. 
STU'BNAIL. / { fub and nail.) A nl 
broken off; a ſhort thick nail. 5 
STUcco. /, ¶ lialiau. ] A kind of fine plaſter 
* L 5 val. of # A . 
UCK. The pret. . , of „lick. 
STUCK. A — my Shakſpeare. 
STU'CK LE. 7 A number of ſheaves laid to- 
ether in the field to dry. Ainſworth. 
UD. /. [yruvu, Saxon. } 
1. A poſt ; a ſtake. Mortimer. 
2. A nail with a large head driven for orns- 
ment; any ornamental knob or protube» 
rance. Swift. 
ö. ſrrode, Saxon. ] A collection of breeding 
orles and mares. Temple. 
To STUD. v. . [from the neun.] To adorn 
with ſtuds and ſhining knobs, Shatſpeare. 
STU'DENT. /. [CA, — A may g ven 
to books; a icholar ; a bookiſh man, 4. 


STU 


STU'DIED. . [from fudy.] 
r. Learned; verſed in any ftudy ; qualified 
by ſtudy. Bacon. 
2. Having any particular inclination. Sha4/. 

STU'DIER. a. | trom #udy. ] One who ſtudies, 

Tillotſon. 

STU'DIOUS, a. | fudieux, Fr. fudiofur, Lat.] 
1. Given to books and contemplation ; given 
to learning. Locke. 
2. Diligent ; buſy. Tickel. 
3. Attentive to; careful, Dryden. 
4. Contemplative ; ſuitable to meditation. 

Milton. 

STU'DIOUSLY. ad. f from fudion:. | 
1. Contemplatively ; with cloſe application 
to literature. 

2. Diligently; carefully ; attentively. Arteys. 

STU'DIOUSNESS. /. [from udien. } Ad- 


diction to ſtudy. 

STU'DY. /, P Audi, Latin. ] 
1. Application of mind to books and learn. 
ing. Waits, 
2. Perplexity ; deep cogitation. Bacon. 


3. Attention; meditation; contrivance. $5, 
4. Any particular kind of learning. Hacom. 
5. Subject of attention. Le. 
6. Apartment appropriated to literary em- 
ployment. Clarendon. 
To STU'DY. v. . [ui, Latin. ] 
1. To think with very cloſe application; 
to mule. Swift. 


2. To endeavour diligently. Theſſalonians. 


To STU'DY. v. 4. | 
1. To apply the mind to. Locke. 


2. To conſider attentively. Dryden. 


3. To learn by application. Shakſpeare. 
STUFF. /. | foffe, Dutch. 
1. Any matter or body. Davies. 
2 Materials out of which any thing is made. 
Roſcommon. 
3. Furniture; goods. Cowley. 
4. That which fills any thing. Shakſpeare. 
5. Eflence ; elemental part. Shakſpeare. 
6. Any mixture or medicine. Shakſpeare. 
7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 
8. Textures of wool thinner and lighter 
than cloth. Bacon. 
9. Matter or thing. In contempt. Dryden. 
To STUFF. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
1. To fill very full with any thing. Gay. 
2. To fill to uncafineſs. * 
3. To chruſt into any thing. acen. 
4. To fill by being put into any ching. Dryd. 
5. To {well out by putting ſomething in. SS. 
6. To fill with ſomething improper or ſuper- 
| fAluous. Clavendon. 
To obſtruct the organs of ſcent or reſpira- 
tion, Shakſpeare. 
8. To fill meat with ſomething of high reliſh. 


ing. 
9. To form by ſtuffing. Swifh. 
To STUFF. v. . To feed gluttonouſly. Swift. 
STU'FFING, V [from a.] 
I. That by which avy thing 1s filled. Hale. 
2. Reliſhing ingredients put into meat. 


STU 
STUKE or Stuck. /. [Aue, Fr. fluces, Italia.] 
A compoſition ot lime and marble, pow- 
dered very fine, commonly called plaſter of 
Paris. | Bailey. 


STULTI'LOQUENCE. /. [ fultrz and le- 


wentia, Latin. } Foolith talk. 
STUM. / [Au, Swedith. ] 
1. Wine yet unfermented ; muſt. Ad1ifor. 
2. New wine uſed to raife fermentation in 
dead and vapid wines. Ben Fonſcn. 
3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. Hug, 
To STUM. v. a. | from the noun. ] To renew 
wine by mixing treſh wine and raifing a ne 


fermentation. Hoyer. 
To STU'MBLE. v. . [from tvmòle. ] 
1. To trip in walking. Prior. 


2. To flip; to err; to ide into crimes or 

blunders. Mito. 

3. To itrike againſt by chance ; to light on 

by chance. Ray. 
To STU'MBLE. 2. 4. 

1. To obſtruct in progreſs; to make to trip 

or ſtop. 

2. To make to boggle; to offend, Locke. 
STU'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A trip in walkivg. 

2. A blunder ; a failure. ' Eftrange. 
STU'MBLER. /. [trom umb le.] One that 

ſtumbles. Herbert. 
STU'MBLINGBLOCK. ? / | from fumble.] 
STU MBLINCSTONE. Cauſe of ſtum- 

bling ; cauſe of errour. | Burnet. 
STUMP. /. [ fumpe, Daniſh ; fompe, Dutch.] 
The part of any ſolid body remaining after 

the reſt is taken away. Drayton. 
Se nap [from ſlump. ] Full of ſtumps ; 

hard; ſtiſt. A bad word. Mortimer. 
To STUN. v.. [ytunan, Saxon. 

1. To confound or dizzy with rioife. Cheyne. 

2. To make fenſelels or dizzy with a blow. 

| Dryden. 

S TUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of fing. 
STUNK. The preterit ot Anl. 


To STUNT, v. ». | ftunta, — To 


hinder from growth, ope. 
STUPE. /. | Supa, Latin.] Cloth or flax dip- 
ed in warm medicaments, and applied to a 
— or fore. Wiſeman, 
To STUPE. v. a. [from the noun.] To toment; 
to dreis with ſtupes. Wiſeman. 
STUPEFA'CTION. / | fupefatus, Latin. 
Inſenſibility; dulnels ; ttupidity. Sout 
STUPEFA'CTIVE. 2. [(from frpefaBus, 
Lat.] Cauſing infenfibility; dulling; ob- 
ſtructing the ſenſes; narcotick; opĩate. Garcon. 
STUPENDO US. @. \ fupendus, Latin. ] Won- 


derful; amazing ; aſtoniſhing. Clarendon. 


STU'PID. a. [fupidus, Latin. ] 
1. Dull ; wanting ſenſibility; wanting ap- 
prehenſion ; heavy ; fluttziſh of underſtand- 
ing. Dryden. 
2. Performed without {kill or genius. Swift. 
STUPI'DITY, /. [ fupiditas, Latin. } Dul- 
neſs ; heavinefs of mind: fluggilbneſs of 
underſtanding. a Dryden. 
STU'PLDLY. ad. {from up.! 
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7. With ſuſpenſion or inaQtivity 


of under- 
ſanding, Milton. 
2. Dully z without apprehenfion. Dryden. 

STU'PIFIER. /. {from fupify.] That which 
cauſes ſtupidity. 

To STU'PIFY v. «. [ frpefacios, Latin. It 
ſhould therefore be ipelled fapſy.). To 
make ſtupid ; to deprive of ſenſibility. South. 

STU POR. /. ng, Suſpenſion or diminu- 
tion of ſenſibility. Arbuthmnot. 

Te STU'PRATE. v. a. [ fupro, Latin.] To 
raviſh ; to violate. 

STUPRA'TION. /. { fupratin, from flupro, 
Latin. } Rape; violation. Brown. 

STU'RDILY. ad. | trom furdy.) 

1. Stoutly ; hardily. 
2. Obſtinately ; retolutely. Donne. 

STU'RDINESS. /. [ from furdy.] 

1. Stoutneis z ha 8. 
2. Brutal ſtrength. | 

STU'RDY. 4. Fofiourdi, French.] 

1. Hardy ; ſtout ; brutal ; obſtinate. Dryden. 
2. Strong ; forcible; Sidney. 
3B. Stiff; ſtout. Wetton. 
STU RCEON. / A fea fiſh. Woodward. 


STURK. / [rrync, Saxon.] A young ox or 


heifer. Bailey. 
75 STUT. v. 1. | flutten, io hinder, 
To STU TER Dutch.] To ſpeak with 
heſitation; to ſtammer. Bacon. 
STU'TTER. . [from fur.) One that 
STU'TTERER.F | ſpeaks with hefitation ; 
a ſtammerer. Bacon. 
STY. /, {[yrige, Saxon.] | 
1. A cabin to keep hogs in. King. 


2. Any place of beſtial debauchery. Milton. 
3. A humour in the eyelid. 
To STV. v.a. [from the noun.] To ſhut up 
in a ſty. Shakſpeare, 
To STY. v. x. To ſoar; to aſcend. Spenſer, 
STY'GIAN. a. | fygizs, Latin. ] liſh ; 
infernal ; pertaining to Styx, one of the 
oetical rivers of hell. Milton, 
STYLE. / [ fy/zs, 22 ; 5 
1. Manner ot writing with regard to lan- 
guage. Swift. 
2. Manner of ſpeaking appiopriate to parti- 
cular characters. peare. 
3. Made of painting. x Reynolds. 
4. It is likewiſe applied to muſick. * 
5. Title ; appellation. Clarendon, 
6. Courſe of writing. Uuuſual. Dryden, 
7- STYLE of Court, is properly the practice 
obſerved by any court in its way of proceed - 
ing. Ayliffe. 
8. A pointed iron uſed anciently in writing 
on tables of wax. 
9. Any thing with a ſharp point; as a graver, 
the pin of a dial. brouyr. 
10. The ſtalk which riſes from amid the 
leaves of a flower, Ray. 
To STYLE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To call ; 
to term ; to name. Milton. 
_ "STY'PTICK. . [curlats ; fiyptigque, Fr. 
Phis is uſually, though crronevully, written 


* 


Aiptiet.] The ſame as aſtringent ; but 
2 4 


- SUA'SI 


SUB 


generally expreſſes the moſt efficacious ſor: 
of aſtringents, or thoſe which are applied to 
9 hemorrhages. wincy. 
STYPTI'CITY. / (properly fipticity; Tae 
power of ſtanching ' loyer. 
To STY'THY. v. a. [See Stirny.] To 
forge on an anvil. : Shalſpeare. 
SUA'SIBLE. a. {from ſuadeo, Latin. ] Ealy 
to be 1 : 
E. a. [ from ſuadeo, Latin.) Having 
wer to perſuade. South, 
SUA'SORY. a. { ſuaſorius, Latin.) Having 
tendency to pertuade. 
SUA'VITY. / [ /uavitar, Latin. } 
1. Sweetnels to the fenſes. 
2. Sweetneſs to the mind. 
SUB, in compoſition, ſignifies 2 ſubordinate 
degree. 


Brown ' 


Locke. SUBA'CID. 2. [ ſub and acidus, Latin. 


Sour in 2 ſmall degree. ' Arbuthnot 
SUBA'CRID. 2. 75 and acrid.] ory aad 
pungent in a ſmall degree. Floyer. 


To SUBA'CT. v. 4. { ſubaFtus, Latin.] To 
reduce ; to ſubdue. | acon. 
SUBA'CTION. F. Le, Latin.} The 
ct of reducing to any ſtate. acon, 
SU'BALTERN. a. [ /abalterne, Fr.] Inte- 
riour ; ſubordinate ; that in different reſpects 
is both ſuperiour and inferiour. Swift. 


 SUBALTE'RNATE. a. [ ſubalternus, Lat. 


Succeeding by turns. 
SUBASTRIUNGENT. a. { ſub and aftringent.] 
Aſtringeat in a ſmall degree. | 
SUBBE'ADLE. V [ ſub and beadle.) Ax 
under beadle. . Avlife. 
SUBCELE'STIAL. 4. [ ſub and celeftial. | 
Placed beneath the heavens. Glanville. 
SUBCHA'NTER. ＋ [ and chantor, ſuc- 
centor, Latin. ] The deputy of the precentor 
in a cathedral, ; 
SUBCLA'VIAN. a. [ /ub and c/avns, Latin. 
Under the armpit or ſhoulder, Arbuthner. 
SUBCONSTELLA'TION. / 1 ſub and con- 
Fellation. | A ſubordinate or ſecondary con- 
ſtellation. Brown. 
SUBCO'NTRARY. a. [ ſub and contrary. 
Contrary in an inferiour degree. Watts. 
SUBCONTRA'CTED. part. a. [ /ub and 
contratted. ] Contracted after a former con- 
tract. |, Shakfpeare- 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS. 2. [ ſub and cxtancorns. | 
Lying under the ſkin. 
SUBDEA'CON. / [ ſubdiacone, Lat. ] In the 
Romith church, is the deacon's ſervant. Ay/- 
OS I { ſubdecanus Latin. ] Ihe 
vicegerent of a dean. ſylife. 
SUBDECU'PLE. a.{ ſub and dub, Lat. 
Containing one part of ten. 
SUBDERISO'RIOUS. a. Cd and deriſor, L. 
Scoffing or ridiculing with tenderneſs. More: 
SUBDITI'TIOUS. «.f ſubdititivs, Lat.] Put 
ſecretly in the place ot ſomething elle. 
To SUBDIVE'RSIFY. v. 4. C and diver- 
5. ] To diverſify again what is r 
verſined. ale. 


To SU'BDIVIDE, v. . { ſub and divide.) To 
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divide a part into yet more parts. Roſcom. 
SUBDIVT'SION. / [from /ſubdivide.] 
1. The act of ſubdividing. Watts. 
2. The parts diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond di- 
viſion. AdTifſon. 
SU'BDOLOUS. 4. | ſubdolnr, Latin, ] Cun- 
ning; ſubtle ; fly. 
To SUBDU'CE. 2 v. a. [ ſubduco, ſubductut, 
To SUBDU'CT. Lawn] - | 
1. To withdraw; to take away. Milton. 
2. To ſubſtract by arichmetical operation. 


Hate. 
SUBDU'CTION. / [from /ubdu8.] 
2. The act of taking away. Hale. 
2. Arithmetical ſubſtraction. Hale. 
To SUBDU'E. v. a. | from ſubd, Lat. 
1. To cruſh ; to opprels ; to tak. itn. 


2. To conquer ; to reduce under a new do- 
- minion. Sprat. 
3. To tame; to ſubact; to break. May. 
SUBDU'EMENT, / [ from /#b4ue.] Conqueſt: 


not uſed. | Shakſpeare. 

* SUBDU'ER. /. [from ab due] Conqueror; 
tamer. ; | Philips. 
SUBDU'PLE. a. [/ and duplus, 


SUBDU'PLICATE, Latin. ] Containing 
one part of two Newton. 
SUBJA'CENT. a. [ ſubjacens, Latin,] Lying 
under. * . Woodward. 
To SUBJE'CT. v. a. [ ſubje&us, Latin.) 
1. To put under. Pope. 
2. To reduce to ſubmiſſion ; to make ſubor- 


dinate; to make ſubmitlive, Dryden. 
3. To enflave ; to make obnoxious. Locke. 
4. To expoſe; to make liable. Ardbuthnot. 


5. To ſubmit z to make accountable. Locke. 
6. To make ſubſervient. Milton. 
SU'BJECT, a. | fabje&us, Latin. ] 
1. Placed or ſituate under. Shakſpeare. 
2. Living under the dominion of another. 
Locke. 
3. Expoſed ; liable; obnoxious. Dryden. 
4. Being that on which any action operates, 
whether intellectual or material. Dryden. 
SU'BJECT. / | /ayet, French. ] 
1. One who lives under the dominion of an- 
other: oppoſed to gevernour. Shakſpeare, 
2. That on which any operation, either men- 
tal or material, is performed. Mere. 
3. That in which any thing inheres or exiits, 
Bacon 
4 [In grammar.] The nominative cafe to 
a verb is called by grammarians the ſaubje#? 
of the verb, Clarke. 
SUBJE'CTION. / [irom /uljed. | 
1. The act of ſubduing. 
2. The ſtate of being under government. 
._- Spenſer. 
SUBJE'CTIVE. 4. Relating not to the object, 


but the ſubject. «tts. 
SUBINGRE'SSION. / [ /ub and ingref/us, 
Lat } Secret entrance. beoyle. 


To SUBJOUN, v. 4. 
add at the end ; to 
SUBITA 'NEOUS. &. 

Sudden 3 haſty. 


d aitet ward. Cat. 


[ ſubitaneus, Latin. ] 


ſubjurgo, Lat.] To 


SUB 


To SU'BJUGATE. v. a, [Dinge, Latin. J 


To conquer ; to ſubdue; to bring under 
deminion by force. « © Prier. 
SUBJUGA'TION. / | from ſubjugate. ] The 
act of ſubduing. | ale. 
SUBJU'NCTION. / [from ſubjurgo, _ 
The ſtate of being tubjoined ; tue act o 
ſubjoining, | 
SUBJU'NCTIVE. a. [Vu ., Latin. 
Subjoined to ſomething elfe. 
SUBLAPSA'RIAN.? a. [/ and labſus, 
SUBLA'PSARY. 
the fall ot man. Hammond. 
SUBLA'TION. /. | /«d/atio, Latin.) The 


act of taking way. 


SUBLEVA'TION. I [ /ub/evo, Latin.] The 


act of raiſing on high. 
SUBLUMABLE. a. { from ſublime.] Poſſible 
to be tublimed. 
SUBLIMABLENESS. /. [from ſublimab/e.] 
Quality of admitting ſublimation. boyles 
To SU'BLIMATE. v. a. [from ſublime. | 
1. To raile by the force of chymical hre. 
2. To exalt; to heighten ; to elevate. N 
Decay of Pietys 
SU'BLIMATE. /. ¶ from ſublime. } 
1. Any thing raiſed by tire in the retort, 


Bacon. 


MATE. 3. Raiſed by tire in the veſ- 

el. ; Neusten. 
SUBL IMATION. / from ſublimete.] 

i. A chymical operation which railes bodies 

in the veſſel by the force of lire.  Sublimg- 

tion differs very little from diſtillation,” ex- 

cepting that in diſtillation only the fluid 


2. Spar ny raiſed in the retort. 
SU'BL 
1 


| parts of bodies are raiſed, but in this the 


ſolid and dry; and that the matter to be 
diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid, but 
Sublimatien is only concerned about ſolid 
ſubſtances. | Quincy. 
2. Exaltation ; elevation; act of heightetle 


ing or improving. Davies. 
SUBLI'ME. @. | /ud/imis, Latin.) 
1. High ig place; exalted aloſt. Dryden. 


2. High in excellence ; exalted by nature. 


| Milton. 

3. High in ſtyle or ſentiment; loſty * 
rior. 

4. Elevated by joy. Milton. 
5. Lofty of mien. Iten. 


SUBLI'ME. /. The grand or loſty ſtyle. Popes 
To SUBLUME. v. «. | from the e. 
1. To raiſe by chymical fire. Denne. 
2. To raife on high. Denbam. 
3. To exali; to heighten ; to improve. Pope. 
To SUBLIME. v. „. To rife in the chymical 
veſſel hy the force of fire. Arbuthnot. 
SUBLI'MELY. ad. | {rom ſublime. ] Loftily ; 
grandly. Pepe. 
SUBLIUMITY. /. [ /ublimitas, Latiu. ) 
1. Height place; local elevation. a 
2. Height of nature; exce lence. Raleigh, 


3. Lottinels of ſtyle or ſentiment. Adalſen. 

SUBLI'NGUAL. a. [ ſub and ding Latin. } 

Placed under the tongues 
FE 


Harveys 


Clatke. * 


Latin-] Done after 


SUB 


a..[ ſub and lunar, Lat.] 


SUBLU'NAR. 
SU'BLUNARY. ( Situate beneath the moon; 


earthly ; terreſtrial, Swift. 
SU'BMARINE. . [/i and mare, Latin. ] 
Lying or acting under the ſea. Wilkins. 
To SUBME'RGE. v. a. [ ſubmergo, Latin. 
To drown ; to put under water. SHH. 
SUBME'RSION. fe [from ſubmeiſut, Latin. ] 
The aRof drowning ; ſtate of being drowned. 


Hale. 

To SUBMI'NISTER. v. a. [ ſubmini- 
Te SUBMI'NISTRATE. 5 fro, Latin. ] To 
ſupply ; to afford. ale. 


To SUBMINISTER. v. ». To ſubſerve ; to 
be uſeſul to. L'Eftrange. 
SUBMI'SS. a. [from ſubmifſies, Latin. ] Hum- 
ble; ſubmiſſive ; obfequious. ilton. 
SUBMPSSION. / from ſuSmifſus, Lat.] 
1. Delivery of himſelf to the power of an- 
other. $hatſpeare. 


a. Acknowledgment of inferiority or de- 


pendance. Halifax. 
3- Acknowledgment of a fault; confeſſion 
of errour. Shakſpeare. 
4. Obſequiouſneſs; reſignation. Temple. 


SUBMISSIVE. a. [ /xbmiſſus, Lat.] Humble; 
teftitying fubmiiſion or inferiority. Pricr. 
SUBMT'SSIVELY. ad. Humbly ; with con- 
teſlion of inferiority. Pope. 
- SUBMI'SSIVENESS. / Humility ; confellion 
ot fault or interiority. Herbert. 
SUBMI'SSLY. «d. [trom ſubmiſs.] Humbly ; 
with ſubmiſſion. aylor. 
20 SUBMIT. v. a. [ ſubmitto, Latin. ] 
1. To let down; to fink. Dryden. 
2. To ſubject ; to reſign to authority. Ger. 
3- To leave to diſcretion ; to refer to judg- 
ment. Swift. 
To SUBMIT v. . Fo be ſubject; to ac- 
uieſce in the authority of another; to yield. 
f Rogers. 
-SUBMU'LTIPLE. V A fubmultiple number 
or quantity is that which is contained in an- 
other number, a certain 11 mber of times 
exactly: thus 3 is ſubmultiple of 21, as being 
contained iu it ſevea times exactiy. arri. 
SUBU'CTAVE. : a. [/ 


| ub and ocravus, 
 SUBO'CTUPLE. 5 Lat. ando#wp/e.] Con- 


> taining one part ot eight. Arbuthnot. 
UBO'RDINACY. 
1. The ſtate of being ſubject. SpeAator, 
2. Series of ſubordination. Temple. 


SUBO'RDINATE. a. / and erdinatus, Lat.] 
1. Inferiour in order, in nature, in dignity 
or power, Addiſon. 
2. Deſcending in a regular ſeries. Bacon. 

To SUBO'RDINATE. v. a. [/ and ordino, 
Lat. J To arrange one under another. J/2!ton. 

SUBO'RDINATELY. ad. In a ſeries regu- 
larly defcending. Decay of Fiery. 

SUBO RDINA'TION. / [ from /z5»rdinate. | 
1. The ſtate of being interiour to another. 

| Dryden. 

2. A ſeries regularly deſcending. #1-1yday. 

3. Place vi rank. Swift, 
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To SUBO'RN, v. a. [ ſuborner, French ; /ub- 


orno, Latin. 


I. To procure privately ; to procure by ſe. 
cret colluſion. rior. 
2. To procure by indirect means. Dryden. 


SUBORNA'TION. /. | /xbornation, French; 
from ſuborn.] The crime of procuring an 
to do a bad action. Swift, 

SUBO'RNER. / | ſuberneur, French.] One 
that procures a bad action to be done. 

SUBPOE'NA. /. / and pena, Latin.] A 
writ commanding attendanee in a court, un- 
der a penalty. 

SUBQUA'DRUPLE. a. [ ſub and 1 ] 
Containing one part of tour. Wilkins. 

SUBQUI'NTUPLE. a. { ſub and guintuple.] 
Containing oue part of five. Wilkins. 

SUBRE'CTOR. /#. [ ſub and refor.] The 
reQor's vicegerent. alton, 

SUBRE'PTION. / ( Jubreptus, Latin. ] The 
act of obtaining a tavour by ſurpriſe or un- 

fair repreſentation. 

SUBREPTI'TIOUS. a. [ furreptitizs, Lat.] 
Fraudulently obtained from a ſuperiour. Bai. 

To SUBSCRIL BE. v. a. LOG, Latin. ] 
1. To give conſent to, by underwriting the 
name. Clarendon. 
2. To atteſt by writing the name. #itgif:. 


3. To ſubmit : not uſed. Shakſpeare, 
To SUBSCRIBE. v. . 
1. To give conſent. Milton, 


2. To promiſe a ſtipulated ſum for the pro- 
motion of any undertaking. 
SUBSCRIBER. / from ſubſeriptio, Latin. ] 
1. One who ſubſcribes. 
2. One who contributes to any undertaking 
Suit. 
SUBSCRI'PTION. / [from ſub/criptio, Lat.] 
1. Any thing underwritten. Bacon. 
2. Conſent or atteſtation given by underwrit- 
ing the name. 
3. The act or ſtate of contributing to any un- 
derxtaking. Pope. 
4. Submiſſion ; obedience : not in uſe. S. 
SUBSE'CTION. /. [Vs and ſe#is, Latin. ] 
A ſubdiviſion ot a larger ſection into aleſler; 
ſection of a ſection. 
SUBSE'CUTIVE. . [from ſubſequor, Latin. 
Following in a train. 
SUBSEPTU'PLE. a. Cu and r 
114. 


Containing one of ſeven parts. 
SU'BSEQUENCE. /. ¶ from /ubſequor, Latin. 
The ſtate of following ; not precedence. 
Grew. 
SU'BSEQUENT. a. [ ſub/equens, Latin. ] Fol- 
lowing in train; not preceding. rior. 
SU'BSEQUENTLY. ad. Not to as to go be- 
fore ; ſo as to follow in train. South. 
To SUBSE'RVE. v. a. [ ſubſervio, Latin. ] To 
ſerve in ſubornation ; to ſerve inſtrumen- 
tally, | Walſh. 
SUBSE'RVIENCE. } / [from ſubſerve.] In- 
SUBSE'RVIENCY. 5 ftrumental fitneſs, uſe, 
or operation. Py 
SUBSE'RVIENT. a. { ſub/erviens, Lat.] Mi- 
niſtecial z iuſtrumentaily uſeful. Newton. 


SUB 


$UBSE'XTUPLE. @. [UV and ſextip/ur, 
Lat. ] Containing one part of fix. MHilkins. 
To SUBSI'DE. v.. [ /ub/ido, Latin.) To 
fink; to tend downward. Dryden. 
SUBSI'DENCE.? / [from ſub/ide.}) The 
SUBSI'DENCY. © act of ſinkiug : tendency 
downward. Arbuthnot. 
SUBSIDIARY. a. Adar iu, Lat.) Aſliſt- 
ant ; brought in aid. Arbuthnot. 
SU'BSIDY. / [ /ub/idium, Latin.] Aid, com- 
monly ſuch as given in money. + Addiſon. 
To SUBSI'GN. v.a. [ /ub/igno, Lat.] Totign 
under. Camden. 
To SUBSI'ST, v. . [e, Latin. ] 
1. To be ; to have exiſteace. 
2. To continue ; to retain the preſent ſtate 
or condition. Sit. 
3. To have means of living; to be main- 
tained. Atterbury. 
4. To inhere 3 to have exiſtence by meaus 
of ſomething elſe. South. 
SUBSI'STENC EorSub/Bency./{[fromſub/P. | 
1. Real being. Stiilling fleet. 
2. Competence ; means of ſupporting life. 
Addiſon. 
3- Inherence in ſomething elſe. 
SUBSI'STENT. a. { /u>/ftens, Wn 
1. Having real being, ron. 
2. Inherent. Bentley. 
SUBSTANCE. [ ſubftantia, Latin. ] 
1. Being; ſomething exiſting z ſomething 
of which we can ſay that it is. Davies. 
2. That which ſupports accigents. Hatt. 
3. The eſſential part. Addiſon. 
4. Something real, not imaginary ; ſome- 


thing ſolid, not empty. Dryden. 
4. Body ; corporeal nature. Newton. 
b. Wealth; means of life. Swift. 


SUBSTA'NTIAL. . | trom 4 
1. Real; actually exiſting. entley. 
2. True; ſolid; real; not merely ſeeming. 


enbam. 
3. Corporeal; material. Watts. 
4. Strong ; ſtout; bulky. Milton. 


5. Reſponſible; moderately wealthy; poſ- 
leſſed of ſubſtance. Addiſon. 
SUBSTANTIA'LITY. /. { from /ubfantizad. | 
1. The ſtate of real exiſtence. 
2. Corporeity ; materiality. Glanville. 
SUBSTA'NTIALLY. ad. | from ſubftantial.] 
1. In manner of a ſubſtance; with reality 
of exiſtence. Milton. 
2. Strongly; ſolidly. Clarendon. 
3. Truly; really; with fixed purpoſe. T//. 
4. With competent wealth. | | 
SUBSTA'NTIALNESS. {.[fromſulfantial.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſubſtantial. 
2. Firmneſs ; ſtrength 5 power of holding 
or laſting. Motten. 
SUBSTANTIALS. / [without fingular. ] 
Eſſential parts. Aylife. 
To SUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a. C fromſub/ftance.] 
To make to exiſt. Ayliffe. 
SU'BSTANTIVE. [*{ /ubfantivem, el 
A noun betokening the thing, not a qua- 
lity, |  Dryaen, 


SUB 


SUBSTA'NTIVE. a. UAH, Latin.) 
1. Solid ; depending only on itlelf. Bacon. 


2. Betokening exiſtence. Arbuthnot., 
To SU'BSTITUTE. v. a. [ ſubftitutus, Latin. J 
To put in the place of another. Dryden. 
SU'BSTITUTE. / | trom the verb.] | 
1. One placed by another to act with dele- 
gated power. Addiſon. 
2. It is uſed likewiſe of things: as, oue me- 
dicine is a /ubftitmie for another. 
SUBSTITU*TION 7. [ from ſubſtitute. ] The 
act of placing any perſon or thing in the room 
of another, Bacon, 
To SUBSTRA'CT, V.,4. [/ouftrafion, Fr.] 
1. To take away part from the whole. 
2. To take one number from another. 
SUBSTRA'CTION. {| oz fraQion. French.] 
1. The act of taking away part from the 
whole. | Denham. 
2. The taking of a leſſer number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to uud out a 
third number. Cocker. 
SUBSTRU'CTION. F. [ /ubftru#is, Latin. 
Underbuilding. Hatton. 
SUBSTY'LAR. 4. [/s and Alus, Latin. ] 
Subftylar line is, in dialling, a right line, 
whereon the gnomon or ſtyle of a dial is 
erected at right augles with the plane. 
SUBSU'LTIVE. 2 a. | ſubſultus, Latin. J 
SUBSU'LTORY. Bounding ; moving by 
ſtarts. 
SUBSU'LTORILY. ad. [ trom ſub/ultory.] In 
a bounding manner ; by ſtarts. 2 
SUB TANGENT. / In any curve, is the line 
which determines the interſection of the 
tangent in che axis prolonged. 
To SUBTE'ND. v. a. D/ and tenda, Latin. ] 
To be extended under. Creech. 
SUBTE'NSE. /{. ! /xb and tenſus, Latin. ] The 
chord of an arch. | 
SU'ZTER. | Latin. ] In compoſition, ſignifies 


under. 
SUBTERFLU'ENT. 2 a. [ ſubterfiao, Lat.] 
SUBTE'RFLUOUS, Running under. 


SU'BTERFUGE. V | /xbterfuge, French.] A. 
ſhift ; an evaſion ; a trick. Glanville. 


SUBTERRA'NEAL. | a. [ and terra, 
SUBTERRA'NEAN, (Lat. ] Szdterranear 
SUBTERRA'NEOUS.( or /udbterrancous is 
SU'BTERRANY. the word now uſed. ] 


Lying under the earth; placed below the ſur- 


I. Milton, Norris. 
SUBTERRA'NITY./. [U/l and terra, Lat.] 


A place under ground: not in uſe. Brown. 
SU'BTILE. 2. | /udtilis, Latin. ] | 
1. Thin; not denſe; not groſs. Newton. 


2. Nice ; fine ; delicate ; not coarſe. Davies. 

3. Piercing; acute. Prior. 

4. Cunning ; artful; fly ; ſubdolous: now 

commonly written /x6t/e. Milton, 

5- Deceittul. Shatſpeare. 

6. Refined; acute beyond neceſſity. Milton. 
SU'BTILELY. A. { from ſubtile.] 

1. In a ſubtile manner ; thinly, 

2. Finely ; not grolsly, 

3. Artfully ; cuuningly. 

ZE 


Bacon. 


Tilieeſon. 


SUC 


* 


1. Fineneſs; rarenels. 
2. Cunning; artfulneſs. 
To SUBTI'LIATE. v. . [from ſubtite.} To 
make thin. Harvey. 
SUBTILIA'TION, /. [ ſabtiliation, French. ] 
The act of making thin. Boyle. 
SUBTILIZA'TION. /. Feen eme. 
t. Swbtilization is making any thing fo vo- 
latile as to tile readiiy in ſteam or vapour. 
| Quincy. 
2. Refinement ; ſuperfuous acuteneſs. 
To SU'BTILIZE. v. s. [/ubtilizer, French.] 
1. To make thin; to make leſs groſs or 
* coarſe, Ray. 
2. To refine ; to ſpin into uſeleſs niceties. 
| Glanville. 
To SU'BTILIZE. . . To talk with too 
much refinement. Digby. 
SU'BTILTY. /. [ /u4:i/ire, Fr. from ſubtite.| 
1. Thinneſs; finencſs ; exility of parts. 


$U'BTILENESS. / | from /ubtile.] 


Davies. 


2. Nicety ; exility. Baron. 
3- Refinement; too much acuteneſs. Boy/e. 
4. Cunning; artifice; lyneſs. X. Char es. 
SU'BTLE. . { written often for ſubtile, eſpe- 
cially in thetenfe of cunning. ] Sly; artful ; 
cunning. b Sprat. 
SU'BTLY. ad. {from ue. ] 
1. Slily; artfully ; cunningly. Milton. 
2. Nicely ; delicately. ' o pe. 
To SUBTRA'CT. v. a. [ ſabtra#is, Latin. ] 
To withdraw part from the reſt. Hale. 
SUBTRA'CTER. / f /abtrabe, . Lat.] The 
number to be raken out of a larger number. 
SUBTRA'CTION,. / See SuszsTRACT1ION. 
SUBTRAHE'ND. / [ /abtrabendum, Latin. 
The number out of which part is taken. 
SUBTRI'PLE. 2. % and 7rip/us, Lat.] Con- 
taining a third or one part of three. Wilkins. 
SUBVENTA'NEOUS. a. [ ſubventanens, Lat.] 
Addle; windy. Brown. 
To SUBVE'RSE. v. a. [ ſubverſus, Latin.] 
To ſubvert; to overthrow. Thomſon. 
SUBVE'RSI{ON. / f /ubwerfion, Fr. ſubver- 
us, Lat.] Overthrow ; ruin; deſtruction. 
Kin 
SUBVE'RSIVE. a. ¶ from ſubvert. } Having 
tendency to overturn. Rogers. 
To SEVEN. v. a. [ ſubverto, Latin. 
1. To overthrow ; to overturn ; to deſtroy ; 
to turn upſide down. Milton. 
2. To corrupt; to confound. 2 Timothy. 
SUBVE'RTER. / [ irom ſubvert.) Over- 
thrower ; deſtroyer. Dryden. 
-SU'BURB. /. { /uburbium, Latin. 
1. Building without the walls of a city. $4. 
- 2. The confines; the outpart. Cleavelang. 
SUBU*RBAN. a. | /uburbanus, _—_ Iuha- 
+ biting the ſuburb. ryden. 
SUBWO*KKER. / /ub and workey.] Under- 
worker ; ſubordinate helper. South. 
SUCCEDA'NEOUS. a. { ſuccedaneus, Lat.] 
Supplying the place of ſomething elſe. Beyl/e. 
SUCCEDA'NEUM. /. \ Latin. ] That which 
is put to lerye for lomething elie. k 


* 


Chaves." 


SU CCOUR. / {from the verb.] 


S UC 


To SU'CCFED. v. . { ſucceder, French; 
ſeceeds, Latin. ] + | | 
1. To follow in order. Milton, 


2. To come into the place of one who hag 
quitted or died. Digsy. 
3. To obtain one's wiſhz to terminate an un- 
dertaking iu the defired effect. Dryden. 
4. To terminate according to wiſh ; to have 
a good effect. | Tebit. 
. To go under cover, Dry den. 
To SU'CCEED. v. a. 
1. To follow; to be ſubſequent or conſe. 
quent to. Brown, 
2. To proſper ; to make ſucceſsful. Dryden. 
SUCCE'EDER. / Lt rom ſncreed. ] One who 
follows; one who comes into the place of 
another, * > — Suckling, 
SUCCESS. V ſucces, Fr. ſueceſſus, Lat.] 
1. The termination of any attair happy or 
unhappy. Tilton, 
2. Succetſion : obſolete. Spenſer. 
SUCCE'SSFUL. a. { ſucceſs and full.] Prof. 
tous; happy; fortunate. rior, 
 SUCCE'SSFULLY. ad. Profperouſly ; lucki- 
ly ; fortunately. "  Altterbury. 
SUCCE'SSFULNESS. F. [from fwecce/5ful.] 
Happy concluſion ; deſired event; ſeries of 
good tortune. Hammond. 
SUCCE'SSION,. /. Þ fwcceffis, Latin.] 
1. Corfecution 3 ſeries ot one thing or per- 
ſon following another. Fee. 
2. A ſeries of things or perſons following one 
another. Neuen. 
3. A lineage; an order of deſcendants. $5. 
4. The power or right of coming to the in- 
heritance of anceſtors. Dryden. 
SUCCESSIVE. a. [ fuceeffif,, French.] 
1. Following in order ; continuing a courſe 
or couſecution uninterrupted, Daniel. 
2. Inherited by ſucceſſion: not in uſe. $5. 
SUCCE'SSIVELY. ad. In uninterrupted or- 
der; one after another. Neuber. 
SUCCE'”SIVENESS. WW, fuceeſſrve. 
The ſtate of being ſucceſſive. ' Hate. 
SUCCE'SSLESS. a. | from ſweeeſs. ] Unlucky ; 
unfortunate ; failing of the event dehred. 
Dryden. 
SU'CCESSOR. / ſ/uccefſeur, Fr. ſuccgſer, 
Latin. This has ſometimes the accent in the 
middle.) One chat follows in the place or 
character of another : correlative to p- 
cor. Dryden. 
SUCCI'NCT. 2 [ ſuccin&ur, Latin.] 
1. Tucked or girded up; having the clothes 


" Erawn up. | Pope. 

2. Short; concile; brief. Rofcommor. 

SUCCI'NCTLY. ad. Brieflyz conciſely ; 
without ſuperfluity of dition. Boy 


le. 
SUCCIUNCTNESS. / [trom ſuccin. } Bre- 
vity z conciſenels. 
SU'CCORY. / [cicherium, Latin.) A plant. 
Miller. 
To SU'CCOUR. v. a. { fuccxrro, Latin. ] To 
help ; to afliſt in difficulty or diſtreis ; to 
relieve. L'Eftrangts 


sue 


b. Aid: affiftancey relief of any kind; 


help in diſtreſs. Shakſpeare. 
2. The perſon or thing that brings help. 
Dryden. 


SU'CCOURER, /. ¶ from ſuccour. ] Helper ; 
aſſiſtant; reliever. Ramans. 
SU'CCOURLESS. a. [from ſuccour.] Wanting 
relief; void of friends or help. Thomſon. 
SU'CCULENCE. 
SU'CCULENCY. Juicineſs. 
SU'CCULENT. a. { fuccau/ent, French; ſuc- 
culentar, Latin. ] Juicy ; moiſt, r. 
To SUCCU'MB. v. a. | fuccumbo, Latin. ] To 
yield; to fink under difficuity. Hudi6ras. 
SUCCUSSA'TION. V | /xccrfo, Latia.} A 
trot. Brown. 
SUCCU'SSION,. / Þ facexffio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſhakiag. 
2. [Ia phyfick.] Such a ſhaking of the 
nervous parts as is procured by ſtrong 
ſtimuli. Mart. Seriblerus. 
SUCH. pronexn. [ ſult, Dutch; plc, Sax. ] 
1. Of that kind; ot the like kind: 6arbari- 
ans are cruel ; ſuch were the Triballi. Pope. 
2. The ſame that. Knoles, 
3. Comprchended under the term premiſed: 
thou art yet boneft, continue ſuch. South. 
4. A manner of expreibng a particular per- 
ſon or thing: we /ookted for ſuch and ſuch 
conveniencies. Clarendon. 
To SUCK. v. a. [rucan, Saxon ; ſugo, ſactum, 
Latin; ſuccer, French. ] 
1. To draw by making à rateſaction of the 


air, 

2. To draw in with the mouth. Dryden. 
3. To draw the teat of a female. ocke. 
4. To draw with the milk. A 
5. To empty by ſucking. ryden. 
6. To draw or grain. Burnet. 


To SUCK. V. Þ. © > 
1. To draw by rarefying the air. Mortimer. 


2. To draw the breaſt, Ray. 
3. To draw; to imbibe. Bacon. 
SUCK. / { from the verb.] | 
1. The att of ſucking. Boyie. 


2. Milk given by females. Dryden. 
SU CKER. /. | ſacexr, French; from fuck. | 
1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The embolus of a pump. Boyle. 
3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a 
ſtonc, and drawa up in the middle, rare fies 
the air within, which preſſing upon its edges, 
holds it down to the one. 2 
A pipe through whic „ thing is 
fucked? n 80 Phils. 
5. A young twig ſhooting from the Wo 
ay. 

SU'CKET. / [from ſuct.} A ſweetmeat, to 
be diſſolved in the mouth, Cleaveland. 
SU'CKINGBOTTLE, T {fuck and ble] 
A bottle which to children ſupplies the want 

_ of a pap. Locke. 
To SU'CKLE. v. a. [from ſuck.) To nurſe at 
the breaft. | Dryden. 


SU CKLING. / [ſrom, A young crea- 
fu 1 9999 


ture yet fed by the pap. 


f. [from ſucculent. ] 


SUF 


SU'CTION. / 94 Suck ; ſuceion, French.] 


The act of fucking. Boyle, 
SUDA'TION. / | ſud», Latin.] Sweat. 
SU'DATORY. . [ fads, Latin.] Hothouſe z 
 [weating-bath, 
SU'DDEN. a. | foudiin, Fr. roden, Sax.] 

1. Happening without previous notice g 

coming without the common preparatives z 

coming unexpectedly. Milton. 

2. Haſty ; violent; raſh ; paſſionate; pre- 

cipitate : not in uſe, Shakſpeare. 
SU'DDEN. /. 

1. Any unexpected occurrence; ſurpriſe : 


not in uſe. | Aottor. 
2. On or of a SUDDEN. Soouer than was 
expected. Baker. . 


SU'DDENLY. ad. [from ſudden. ] 

1. In an unexpeRted manner; without pre- 
paration ; hattily. Dryden. 
2. Without premeditation. " Shakjpeares 

SU'DDENNESS. J. State of being fuddeng 
unexpected preſence; manner of coming or 
happening unexpected iy. Temple. 

SUDORTIFICK. . | ſudorefigue, French. ] 
Provoking or cauſing ſweat. Bacon. 

SUDORI FICK. / A medicine provoking 
ſweat. Arbuthnet. 

SU'DOROUS. a. | from ſudor, Latin. ] Con- 
fiſting of ſweat: not uſed, Own. 

SUDS. / [from yeodan, to ſeeth 3 whence 
yodden, Saxon. | 
1. A lixivium of ſogp and water. | 
2. To be in the Suns. A familiar phraſe 
for being in any difficulty, 

To SUE. v. a. [ /uiver, French.] | 
1. To proſecute by law. Matthews 
2. To gain by legal procedure. 

3- [Ia talcoury. } To clean the beak, as a 


awk. 
To SUE. v.n. To beg; to entreat ; to peti- 
tion. , Knolles. 


SU'ET. / | ſuet, old French.) A hard fat, 
particularly that about the kidneys. Wiſeman. 
SU'ETY. 2. [| from ſuet.] Confilting * ſuet 3 


reſembling ſuet. rp. 
ToSU'FFER. v. a.[ /uffere, Lat. ſouffrier, a", 
1. To bear; to undergo ; to ſeel with ſen 
of pain. Mark. 
2. To endure; to ſupport z not to fink un- 
der. Mitten, 


3. To allow; to permit; not to hinder, Lec. 
4. To paſs through; to be affected 22 to 
be ated upon. ltr. 
To SU'FFER. v. x. 
1, To undergo pain or inconvenience. Locke, 
2. To undergo puniſhment. Clarendon, 
3. To be injured, Temple, 
SU'FFERABLE. «. [from er.] Tolerable; 
ſuch as may be endured. Motten. 
SU'FFERABLY. ad. [from r 
lerably; ſo as to be endured. . Addiſen. 
SU'FFERANCE. / [| fouffrance, French. 
1. Pain; inconvenience ; miſery. Loc 
2. Patience ; moderation. Otway. 


Toleration miſſion; not hinderance. 
3 ee , 3 Hooker 


SUG 


SU FFERER. / [from ſuffer. ] 
1. One who endures or undergoes pain or 


* 
1 


inconvenicnce. Addiſon. 
2 One who allows; one who permits. 
SU'FFERING, /. [ trom/uFer.] Pain ſuffered. 
Atterbury. 
To SUFFI'CE. v.. [ ſuffcis, Latin.] To be 
enough; to be futficicut; to be equal to 
the end or purpoſe. Locke. 
To SUFFICE. v.a. - 
1. To afford; to ſupply. D. den. 
2. To ſatisfy ; to be equal to want or de- 
ma Dryden. 
SUFFI'CIENCY. / [from /ufficient.] 
1. State of being adequate to the end pro- 
poſed. Boyle. 
2. Qualification for any purpoſe. 


Temple. 
3. Competence; enough. Thomſon. 
4. Supply equal to want. Watts. 


5. It is uſed by Temple for that conceit 
which makes a man think himſelf equal to 
things above him. | 
SUFFI'CIENT. a. [ /uffciens, Latin. ] 
1. Equal to any end or purpoſe ; enough; 
competent; not deficient. - Swift. 
2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or 
otherwiſe. . _ __ Shakſpeare. 
SUFFTI'CIENTLY. ad. [from ſufficient. ] To 
a ſufficient degree; enou Regers. 


h. 
SUFFI$ANCE. {.[Prench.] Exceſs; plenty : 


_ obſolete. | — ap; 2 
Ts SU'FFOCATE. v. 4. Le r. ſuf- 
foco, _} To choak by excluſion or in- 
terception of air. Collier. 


SUFFOCATION [ ſufocation, Fr. from 
* fſuffccate.] The act ot choaking ; the ſtate 
ot being choaked. Cheyne. 
SU'FFOCATIVE. a. [from ſuffecate.] Having 
the power to choak. Arbuthnot. 
SU'FFRAGAN, . [ /uffraganexs, Latin. ] A 
biſhop conſidered as ſubject to his metropo- 
litan. | TD lige. 
To SU'FFRAGATE. v. n. [ /uffragor, Lat.] 
To vote with; to agree in voice with. Hale. 
. SU'FFRAGE. V [ /uffragium, Latin. ] Vote; 
voice given in a controverted point. Addi/en. 
SUFFRA'GINOUS. a.[ Vage, Latin. } Be- 
longing to the knee joint of beaſts. Brown, 
SUFFUMIGCA'TION. / une, Latin. ] 
Operation of fumes raiſed by fire. Wiſeman. 
SUFFU'MIGE. / | /ufwmigo, Latin. ] A me- 
dical fume: not uſed. arvey, 
To SUFFU'SE. v. a. [ /ufufſus, Latin. ] To 
ſpread over with ſomething expanſible, as 
with a vapour or a tincture. Pope, 
SUFFU'SION. / [from e 
1. The aft of everipreading with any thing, 
2. That which is ſuffuſed or fpread. Dryden, 
SVG. /. A kind of worm like a clove or pip, 
with a great head, Wotton. 
SU'GAR. /. [re, French. ] 


1. The native ſalt of the ſugar-cane, obtained 


by the expreſſion and evaporation of its 
_ Juices. Quincy. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſweet. Shak/peare. 
3. A chymical dry cryſtallization, Heye. 


SUI 


To SU'GAR. v. a. [from the noun.) ' 
1. To impregnate or ſeaſon with ſugar. 
| Craſhawy, 
2. To ſweeten. Fairfax, 
SU'GARCANDY./. [from ſugar and caxdy.] 
Sugar candied, or cryſtallized. 
SU'GGARY. a. [from ſugar. ] Sweet; taſt. 
ing of ſugar. Spenſer. 
To SUGGE'ST. wv. a. [ ſuggeſts, ſuggeſtum, 
Latin ; ſuggerer, French. 
1. To hint; to intimate; to infinuate good 
or ill ; to tell privately, ; Locke. 
2. To ſeduce ; to draw to ill by inſinuation: 
not uſed. Shakbſpeare, 
3. To inform ſecretly : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
SUGGE'STER. V. [ trom ſuggeſt. ] One that 
reminds another. 
SUGGE'STION. /. [from fue'h 
1. Private hint; intimation; infinuation ; 
ſecret notification. Locke, 
2. Secret incitement. Shatſpeare, 
To SU'GGILATE. v. a. [ ſugilhs, Lat.] To 
beat black and blue z to make livid by a 
bruiſe. Wiſcman. 
SU'ICIDE. /. [ ſuicidium, Latin. ] 


1. Self-murder; the horrid crime of deſtroy- 
ing one's ſelf. Savage, 
2. A ſelſ. murderer. Young. 


SUTLLAGE. / [ ſovill/age, French. ] Drain of 


filth : obſolete. Norton. 
SU'ING. /. The act of ſoaking through any 
thing: not uſed. Bacon. 
SUIT. /. [ ſuite, French.] 
1. A ſet; anumber of things correſpondent 
one to the other, Dryden. 
2. Clothes made one part to anſwer another, 
Donne. 
3. Conſecution; ſeries; regular order. Bacon. 
4. Out Sus. Havingnocorreſpondence, 
Sbakſpeare. 
5. Retinue ; company. Sidney. 
6. [from To ſue. ] A petition ; an addreſs of 


entreaty. Donne, 
7. Courtſhip. Shakſpeare, 
8. Purſuit ; proſecution. Spenſer. 


9. [In law. ] Sir is ſometimes put tor the 
inſtance of a cauſe, and ſometimes for the 
cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment. Ay/ife. 


SUIT Covenant. In law. I Is where the an- 


ceſtor of one man covenanted with the an- 
ceſtor of another to ſue at his court. Bailey. 
SUIT Court. In law. ] Is the court in which 
tenants owe attendance to their lord. Bailey. 
SUIT Service. [In law.] Attendance which 
tenants owe to the court of their lord. Bailcy. 
To SUIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To fit; to adapt to ſomething elſe, Shak/þ. 
2, To be fitted to; to become. Dryden. 
3. To dreſs; to clothe, . Shakſpeare. 
To SUIT. v. x. To agree ; to accord. Dryden. 
SUI TABLE. a. from it.] Fitting; ac- 
cording with; agreeable to. Tillotſon. 
SUI'TABLENESS. / ann Fitneſs; 
agreeableneſs. | lanville. 
SUI'TABLY. ad. [from ſuitable.) Agrecadly; 
according to. enen. 


ag 


SUM 


— bon J [from fuit.] 
1. One ſues 3 a petitioner 3 a ſuppli- 
cant. ooker. Rowe. 


2. A wooer 3 one who courts a miſtreſs, 
Witton. 


SUI'TRESS. /. [from /uiter.] A female ſup- 


icant, Rowe. 


SU'LCATED. @. [ ſulcus, Latin.] Furrowed. 


Woodward. 
SULL. / A plough. Ainſworth, 
SU'LLEN. 4. 

1. Gloomily ;z angry; fluggiſhly diſcontent- 
ed. | Clarendon, 
2. Miſchievous ; malignant. Dryden. 
3- Imractabie ; obſtinate. Tillotſon. 


4. Gioomy ; dark; cloudy ; diſmal. Pope. 
Heavy; dull; forrowtul. Shakſpeare. 
SU'LLENLY. ad. [from /u/len.] Gloomily ; 
malignantly ; intractably. Moore. 
SU'LLENNESS./. [from ullen. ] Cloomineſs; 
moroſeneſs ; ſlugtziſh anger; en in- 
tractability. onne. 
SU'LLENS. / [without fingular.] Moroſe 
temper; gloomineſs of mind. Sbalſpeare. 
SU'LLIAGE. / ulilage, Fr.] Pollution; 
filth ; ſtain ot dirt ; foulneſs. Gov. of 7. 
To SU'LLLY. v. @. [ ſoxiller, Fr. ] To ſoii; to 
tarniſh ; to dirt; to ſpot. Roſcommon. 
SU'LLY. / {from che verb.] Soil; tarniſh ; 
Addiſon. 


ſpot. 
SULPHUR. . n Brimſtone. Milton. 


SULPHU'REOUS. a. ny Latin. ] 
SU'LPHUROUS., ade of brimftone ; 
having the qualities of brimitone ; contain- 
ing ſulphur. Newton. 
SULPHU'REOUSNESS. , | from ſu/phure- 
2 The ftate of being tulphureous. 
SU'LPHURWORT. / The tame with Hoc $- 
FENNEL, 
SU'LPHURY. @. [from /u/phur. ] Partaking 
of ſulphur. 
SU'LTAN. V [Arabick.] The Turkiſh empe- 
rour. Shakſpeare. 
SU'LTANA. @ /. you ſultan.) The queen 
SU'LTANESS. 5 of an caſtera emperour. 
SU'LTANRY. J. {from ſultan.] An eaſtern 
empire. Bacon, 
SU'LTRINESS. /. [en foley. | The ſtate of 
being ſultry ; cloſe and cloudy heat. 
SU'LTRY. a. Hot without ventillation; hot 
and claſe ;; hot and cloudy. Addiſen. 
SUM. / [ ſumma, Lat. ſumme, Fr.] 
i. The whole of any thing; many particu- 


lars aggregated to a total. Flooker. 
2. Quantity of money. Shakſpeare. 
3. Compendium ; — the whole 
abſtracted Hooker. 


4. The amount; the reſult of reaſoning or 
computation. Tilletfor. 
5. Height; completion. Milton. 
To SUM. v. 4. [ ſommer, French.] 
1. To compute; to collect particulars into a 
total; to caſt up. South, 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend; to collect 
into a narrow compals, Dryden. 


SUN 
3. [In falconry.] To have feathers full 
rown. Milton. 
SUMACH-TREE. / The flowers are uſed in 
dying, and the branches for tanning, in 
America. Miller. 
SU'MLESS. a. {from ſum.] Not to be com- 
d 


pute d. 5 . 
SU'MMARILY. 24. from ſummary.) Briefly ; 
the ſhorteſt way. Hooker. 
SU'MMARY. a. [ ſummgire, Fr.] Short; 
brief; compendious. ; Swift, 
SU'MMARY. / [from the adj.] Compen- 
dium.; abridgment. ogerss 
SUMMER. / [rumen, Sax. ſomer, Dutch.] 
I. The ſeaſon in which the ſun arrives at 
the hither ſolſtice. Shatſpeare, 
2. The principal beam of a floor. Herbert. 
To SUMMER. v. x. [from the noun. ] To 
pals the ſummer. Iſaiah. 
To SUMMER. v. a: To keep warm. Shak, 
SU'MMERHOUSE. ＋ [| from ſummer and 
houſe. ] An apartment in a garden uſed in 
the ſummer. Watts. 
SU'MMERSAULT. 2 /. | foubreſault, Fr.] A 
SU'MMERSET. high leap, in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. Walton. 
SU'MMIT. /. [ ſummitas, Latin. ] The top ; 
the utmoſt height. hak * 
To SU'MMON. v. a. | ſummoneo, — 
1. To call with authority; to admonith te 
appear; to cite. Pope. 
2. To excite ; to call up; to raiſe. Shakſp. 
SU'MMONER. / [ from ſummon. ] One who 
cites ; one who ſummons. hakſpeare. 
SU'MMONS., /. A call of authority; admo- 
nition to appear; citation. Milton, 
SU'MPTER. /. [ ſemmier, Fr.] A horſe that 
carries the clothes or furniture. Dryden. 
SU'MPTION, /. { from ſumprur, Lat The 
act of tak ing: not in uſe, 45er. 
SU'MPTUARY. a. { fumptuarius, Lat.] Re- 
lating to expence; regulating the coſt of 
ife. | Bacon, 
SUMTUO'SITY. / [from ſumpruoxs.] Ex- 
enſiveneſs; coltlineſs : not uſed. Raleigh. 
SU'MPTUOUS. 2. { ſumprzofus, Latin. Þ 
Coltly ; expenſive; ſplendid. Atterbury. 
SU'MPTUOUSLY. ad. [from ſumptuous.) 
Expenfively ; with great coſt. Bacon, 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS. /. [ from ſumptuons. ] 
Expenſiveneſs ; coſtlineſs. Boyle, 
SUN 15 runna, Saxon; n, Dutch. ] | 
1. The luminary that makes the day. Locke. 
2. A ſunny place; a place eminently warmed 
by the ſun. Milton. 
3. Any thing eminently ſplendid. X. Ch. 
4. Under the Su x. In this world. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion. Eccles. 
To SUN. v. a. [from the noun, ] To inſolate 
to expoſe to the ſun. ryden. 
SU'NBEAM. /. [Lx and beam.) Ray of the 
ſun. South, 
SU'NBEAT. part. a. | ſun and beat. 


Shone 

on fiercely by the ſun yden. 
SU'NBRIGHT. 4. [ /un and bright.) Reſem- 
bling the ſun in brighweſs. Miltcn, 


SUP 


SU'NBURNING. / C and burning.) The 


effe& of the ſun upon the face, Boyle. 
SU'NBURNT. part. a. | fun and burnt. | 
1. Tavnned ; diicoloured by the ſun. Addi/. 
- 2. Scorched by the ſun. Blackmore. 

SU'NCLAD. part. a. ¶ un and clad.] Clothed 
in radiance; bright. 

SU'NDAY.-/. The day anciently dedicated to 
the ſun; the firſt day of the week; the 
chriftian ſabbath. Shakſpeare. 

To SU'NDER. v. a. [xyn>mpan, Sax. ] To 

rt; to ſeparate; to divide. Donne. 

SU'NDER. /. [runden, Sax.] Two; two 


parts. Palms. 
| SUNDEW. J. An herb. 

SU'NDIAL. /. [Ln and da.] A marked plate 
ou which the ſhadow points the hour. Locke. 
SU'NDRY. 2. [runden, Saxon. ] Several z 

more than one. | San derſan. 
SU'NFLOWER. / [corona ſolis, Latin. A 
plant. Miiller. 


SU'NFLOWER, Lise. . [heltanthemum, 


Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
SUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of g. 
SUNK. The pret. and part. paſt. of fk. 

. SU'NLESS. @. [from un.] Wanting fun; 
waiting warmth. Thomſon. 
SU'NLIKE. 2. { /ar and /ike.] Retembling 
the ſun, | Cheyne. 
SU'NNY. 2. [from /wn ] 
t. Reſembling the tun ; bright. Shak/peare. 
2. Expoted to the fun; bright with the 


ſin, Addiſon. 
3. Coloured by the fun, - Shaipeare. 
SUNRISE. . | fun and riſe.] Morn- 
SUNRI'SING.\ ing; the appearance of the 
ſun. Bentley. 
SU'NSET. / [un and ſer.] Cloſe of the day; 


eveuing. Pope. 
SUNSHINE. J | /an and bine] Action of the 
ſan; place where the heat and luſtre of the 


Tun are powertul. Clarendon, 
SU'NSHINY. 4. { from ſunſhine. }] 
1. Bright with the fun. Boyle. 


2. Bright like the ſun. Spenſer. 
To SUP. v. a. [Tupan, Saxon ; „pen, Dutch.] 
To drink by mouthtuls; to drink by little at 
a time; to bp. raſhaw. 

To SUP. v. n. | ſouper, French. ] To eat the 
evening meal. Dryden, 

To SUP. v. a. To treat with ſupper. Chapman. 

SUP. / [from the verb.] A licall draught; a 

- movuthiul of liquor. Swift. 

SU*'PER, in compoſition, notes either more 

than another, or more than enough, or on 
the top. ; 

SU'P Et ABLE. a. [ ſuperabilis, Latin. ] Con- 

uerable ; tuch as may be overcome. 

SU'PERABLENESS./. [| from /uperab/e. |) Qua- 
lity of being conquerable, 

To SUFPERABO UND. wv. x. | ſuper and a- 
bound. } To be exuberant; to be ſtored with 
more than eno! .. Howel. 

SUPERABU'NL.\NCE. /. [| ſuper and abun- 
dance. More than enough; great quantity, 

Woodward. 


Ainſwerth.. 


SUP 


SUPERABU'NDANT. a. [ ſuper and abun 


dant.\| Being more than enough. Swift. 
SUPEKABU'NDANTLY. ad. More than 
ſufficjently. Cheyne. 


To SUPERA'DD. v. . {| ſuperaddso, Latin.] 
To add over and above ; to join any thing 
extrinfick. South, 

SUPERADDI'TION, {[ ſuper and addition.| 
1. The act of adding to ſomething elſe. More. 
2. That which is added. Hammond, 

_— - ENT. a. | ſuperadveniens, 

atin, 
1. Coming to the increaſe or aſſiſtance of 
ſomething. More. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. 

To SUPFRANNUATE- v. a. [| ſuper and 
annus, Latin. | To impair or diſqualify by 
age or length of life. | rown, 

Te SUPERA'NNUATE. wv. x. To laſt beyond 
the year: not in uſe. Bacon, 

SUPERANNUA'TION. /. [from ſuperannue 
ate, ] The ſtate of being diſqualified by years. 

SUPE'RB. a. [ /aperbu7, Latin. ] Grand; pom- 
pous ; loſty; auguſt; ſtately ; magnificent. 

SUPE'RB-LILY. / { methonica. | A flower. 

SUPE'RBLY. ad. In a ſuperb manner. 

SUPERCA*'RGO. / [ /uper and carge.] An 
officer in the ſhip whole buſineſs is to ma- 
nage the trade. Pope, 

SUPERCELE'STIAL. a. C ſuper and celeftial.] 
Piaced above the firmament. Raleigh, 

SUPERKCTLIOUS. . from ſupercillum, Lat.] 
Haughtily; dogmatically; dictatorial; ar- 
bitrary; deſpotick. South. 

SUPERCI'LIOUSLY. a4. Haughtily ; dog- 
matically ; contemptuoully, Clarendon. 

SUPERCTLIOUSNESS. /. from ſupercili. 
ous. | Haughtineſs; coutemptuoutacts. | 

SUPERCONCE'PTION. / [ ſuper and con- 
ception.] A conception admitted after another 
conception. Brown, 

SUPERCO'NSEQUENCE. / \ ſuper and con- 
ſequence. } Remote confequence. Brown. 

SUPERCRE'SC ENCE. / | ſuper and creſco, 
Latin. ] That which grows upon another 
growing thing. Brown, 

SUPERE'MINENCE.} / [ ſuper and emineo, 

SUPERE'MINENCY. Latin, ] Uncommon 
degree of eminence, life. 

SUPEREMINENT. a. [ ſuper and eminent. 
Eminent iu. a high degree. Hooker. 

SUPEREWINEXTLV. ad. In the moſt 
eminent manner. 

To SUPERE'ROGATE. v. x. [| ſuper and ero- 
gatio, Lat. J To do more than duty requires. 

SUPEREROGA'TION, / [from Juferers- 
gate. | Performance of more than duty re- 
quires, Tillotſon. 

SUPERE'ROGATORY, a. [ from ſuperero- 
gate. | Periormed beyond the ſtrict demands 
of duty. Howe. 

SUPEKEXALTA'TION., {[ ſuper and exa/t.] 
Elevation above the common rate. Hol yday. 

SUPERE'XCELLENT, 4. | ſuper and exce/- 
lent. | Excellent beyond common degrees of 
excellence, Decay of Pictys 
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SUPEREXCRE'SCENCE. / [ ſuper and ex- 
creſcence.] Something ſuperfiuoutly growing. 
N Wiſeman. 
To SUPERFE'TATE. v.. | ſuper and fur, 
LY conceive after conception. Grew, 
SUPERFETA'TION. |. [| ſuperſetation, Fr. ] 
One conception following auother, ſo that 
both are in the womb together. Brown. 
SU'PERFICE.Z.[ ſuperficie, Fr. ſuperficies, 
Latin. ] Outſide ; turface. Dryden. 
SUPERFI'CIAL. a. | ſuperficial, French. ] 
1 Lying on the ſurtace ; not reachiug be- 
low the ſurface. Bentley. 
2. Shallow; contrived to cover ſomething. Sh. 
3. Shallow; not profound; ſmattering ; not 
learaed. Dryden. 
SUPERFICIA'LITY. / [from ſuperficial. ] 
The quality of being ſuperficial. Brown. 
SUPERFI CIALLY. ad. [ trom ſuperficial. ] 
1. On the ſurſace; not below the ſurtace. 
2. Without penetration; without cloſe heed. 
Milton. 
3. Without going deep; without ſearching 
to the hottom of things. Shakſpeare. 
SUPERFI'CIALNESS. / [from ſuperficial. ] 
1. Shallowneſs ; poſition on the ſurtace. 
2. Slight knowledge; falſe appearance; ſhow 
without ſubſtance, 
SUPER FT CIES. V [Lat.] Outfide; ſurface; 
ſupertice. Sandys. 
SUPERFI'NE, @. [ ſuper and fire. } Emi- 
nently fine. © L'Eftrange. 
SUPERFLU'ENCE. /. {| ſuper and fu, ne, 
More than is neceflary. ammond. 
SUPERFLU'ITANCE. FL. | ſuper and fluito, 
Latin. ] The act of floating above. Zr/own, 
SUPERELUTTANT,. a.\ ſuperfluitans, Lat.] 
Floating above. reden. 
SUPERFLU'ITY. { [ ſuperfluils, French. ] 
More than enough; plenty beyond. uſe or 
neceſſity. Suckling. 
SUPE'RFLUOUS. 4. | ſuper and five, Lat. 
Superfiu, French. ] Exuberant ; more than 
enough; unneceſſary. Hooker. Reſcemmon. 
SUPE'RF LUOUSNESS. / {from ſuperfluous ] 
The ſtate of being ſuperfluous. 
SU'PERFLUX. / | /aper and faxus, Lat.] 
That which is more than is wanted. Shakſp. 
SUPERHU'MAN. 2. | ſuper aud bnmanus, 
77 1, Above the nature or power of man. 
SUPERIMPREGNA“TION// ſuper aud im- 
pregnation.| Superconception; luperfetation. 
SUPERINCU'MBENT. / | ſuper and in- 
cumbens, Latin. ] Lying on the top of ſome- 
thing elſe. odward. 
To SUPEKINDU'CE. v. 2. [ ſuper and in- 
duco, Latin. ] 
1. To bring in as an addition to ſomething 
elſe. South. 


2. To bring on as a thing not originally ' 


belonging to that on which it is brought. 
Locle. 
SUPERINDU'CTION. /. [from ſuper and 
induce. | The act of ſuperinducing. South. 
SUPERINJE'CTION. {[ ſuper and injection. ] 
An injection ſucceeding another, 


SUP 
SUPERINSTITU'TION. {. [/uperand inftt 


tution. In law.] One ioftitution upon another. 
To SUPERINTE'ND. v. a | /uper and intend. 
To overſee ; to overiook; to take care 
others with authority. Watts. 
SUPERINTE'NDENCE. . [from ſuper 
SUPERINTE'NDENCY. aud intend. }] 
Superiour care; the act of overſeeing with 
authority. Grew. 
SUPERINTE'NDENT. / [ ſuperintendant, 
Fr. from ſuperintend.] One who overlooks 
others authoritatively. Addiſen. 
SUPERIO'RITY. / | trom ſuperiozr. ] Pre- 
eminence; the quality of being greater or 
higher than anotherin any reſpect. Stilling i. 
SUPER'IOUR. a. [ /uperieur, Fr. ſuperior, L.] 
1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence; 
preferable or preterred to another. Taylor. 
2. Upper; higher locally. Newjon. 
3. Free from emotion or concern; uncon- 
quered ; unaffected. Milton. 
SUPE'RIOUR. Oge more excellent or dig- 
nified than another. Addiſon. 
SUPERLA'TION. V [ ſuper/atio, Latin.] - 
Exaltation of any thing beyoud truth or pro- 
priety. Ben Jonſon. 
SUPE'RLATIVE. <P tin. ] 
I. Implying or expreviing the higheſt degree. 


| Watts. 
2. Riſing to the higheſt degree. Glanville. 
SUPE'RLATIVELY. ad. 
1. In a manner of ſpeech expreſſing the 
higheſt degree. Bacon. 
2. In the higheſt degree. Bentley. 
SUPE'R LATIVENESS. / from ſuperlative.] 
The ſtate of being in the higheſt degree. 
SUPER LU'NAR. a. { ſuper and luna, Latin. ] 
Not ſublunary; placed above the moon; not 
of this world. Pope. 
SUPE'RNAL. 4. [ /upernus, Latin.] p 
1. Having a higher poſition; locally above 
us» Raleigh. 
2. Relating to things above; placed above; 
celeſtial ; heavenly. Shakſpeare. 
SUPERNA'TANT,. a, [ ſupernatans, Latin. ] 
Swimming above. Boyle. 
SUPERNATATION. / [from ſupernato, 
Latin. ] The act of ſwimming on the top of 
any thing. Bacon. 
SUPERNA'TURAL. a. [ ſuper and ratural.] 
Being above the powers of nature, TIL. 
SUFERNA'TURALLY. ad. In a manner 
above the courſe or power of nature. South. 
SUPERNU'MERARY. a. | /upernumeraire, 
Fr.] Being above a ſtated, a neceſſary, an 
uſual, or a round number. Holder. 
SU PER PLANT. / [ /zper and plant.] A plant 
growing upon another plant. Bacon. 
To SUPERPO'NDERATE. v. a. | ſuper and 
ponders, Lat.] To weigh over and above. 


SUPERPROPO'RTION. /. | fuper and pro- 
ortio, Lat. ] Overplus of proportion. Digby. 
SUPERPURGA'TION. /, | ſuperpurgation, 
Fr.] More purgation than enough. Wiſeman. 
SUPERREFLE'XION. / | ſuper and fer- 
jon. ] Retlection of an image reflected. Bacon, 
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SUPERSA'LIANCY./f [uper and ſallo, Lat. 

The act of leaping e — wat 

To SUPERSCRIT'BE. v. a. | ſuper and. ſcribo, 
Latin.} To inſcribe upon the top or outſide. 

| Addiſon, 

SUPERSCRI'PTION. / Viper and /eriprio, 

in 


Latin. 
1. The act of ſuperſcribing. : 
2. That which is written on the top or out- 
ide. Suckling. 
Te SUPERSE'DE. v. a. | ſuper and /edeo, 
Latin. ] To make void or inefficacious by 
ſuperiour power; to ſet aſide. Bentley. 
SUPERSE'DEFAS. /. {ln law. ] A writ which 
heth in divers caſes; in all which it fignifics 
a command or requeſt to ſtay or forbear the 
doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the cauſe 
_. whereupon the writ is granted. Cowell. 
SUPERSE'RVICEABLE. . [ ſuper and ſer- 
3 } Ovcrothcious. Jhakſpeare. 
SUPERSTI'TION. V f /uperfitio, Latin.) 
1. Uuneceſſary tear or 1cruples in religion; 
religion. without morality. Dryaen. 
2. Rite or practice proceeding from ſcrupu- 
Jous or Umorous religion. Law. 
3. Falſe religion; reverence of beings not 
proper objects of reverence. At, 
4. Over-nicety ; exactneſs too ſcrupulous. 
SUPERSTT'TIOUS. a. | /xperftitio/wr, Lat.] 
1. Addicted to ſuperſtition ; full of idle fan- 
- cics or ſcruples with regard to religion. Ait. 
2. Over-accurate ; ſcrupulous beyond need. 
SUPERSTI'TIOUSLY. ad. 
I. In a ſuperſtitious manner; with errone- 
ous religion. Baton. 
2. With too much care. Watts. 
ToSUPERSTRA'IN. v.a. { ſuper and train.) 
To ſtrain beyond the juſt ſtretch. Bacon. 
To SUPERSTRU'CT. v. 4. [ ſuperftrudius, 
Lat.] To build upon any thing. Hammend. 
SUPERSTRU'CTION. V [from ſuperfirutt.] 
An edifice raiſed on any thing. Denham. 
SUPERSTRU'CTIVE. a. { from ſuper firu@2.” 
Buiit upon ſomething elſe. Hammond. 
SUPERSTRU'CTURE. / Þ ſuper and ftruc- 
tare. ] That which is railed or built upon 
ſomething elſe. Tillotſon. 
SUPERSUBSTA'NTIAL. a. [ ſuper and /ub- 
Hantial.] More than ſubſtantial. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS. a. | ſupervacanenus, 
Latin.] Superfluous ; needlets; uancceilary ; 
ſerving to no purpoſe. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSLY. ad. Needleſsly. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUSNESS, /. [from ſuper- 
vacanecut.] Needleſſueſs. Bailey. 
To SUPERV'ENE. . x. { ſupervenio, Lat.] 
To come as an extraneous addition. Fell. 
SUPERVE'NIENT, a. | ſuperveniens, — 
Added; additional. Hammond. 
SUPERVE'NTION. { [from ſupervere. | The 
Act of ſupervening. 
To SUPERVTI'SE. v. a. { ſuper and /t, Lat.] 
To overlook ; to overſee; to intend. Congr. 
SUPERVI'SOR./. [from /upervi/e.} An over- 
ſeer; an inſpector. _ Watts. 


SUP. 


To SUPERVT'VE. v. . [ ſuper and vive, Lat.] 
To overlive; to outlive. Clarke, 
SUPINA'TION. / [| fupination, French. 
The act of lying with the face upward. 
SUPINE. &. 1232 Latin. } 


1. Lying with the face upward : oppoſed to 

rome. ryden. 
2. Leaning backward with expoſure to the 
ſun. Dryden. 


3. Negligent; careleſs; indolent ; drowly ; 
thoughtleſs ; inattentive. Woodward. 
SU'PINE. £[ /upinum, L.] In grammar, a term 
. fignifyinga particular kind of verbal noun, 
SUPI'NELY. ad. ¶ from ſupine. ] 
1. With the face upward. 
2. Drowfily; thoughtleſsly; indolently. Pri, 
SUPI'NENESS. /. | from ſupine. ] 8 
1. Poſture with the tace upward. 
2. Drowfineſs; * indolence. Su 
SUPI'NITY. / [from ſupine. ] | 
1. Poſture ot lying with the face upward. 
2. Careleſſneſs; indolence; thoughtlefſneſs. 
| Brown, 
SUPPEDA'NEOUS. 4. [/i and pes, Lat.] 
Placed under the feet. Brown, 
SU'PPER.F/. [ ſouper, Fr. See Sur. ] The laſt 
meal of the day; the evening repat. Shakſp. 
SU'PPERLESS. 4. [fromſupper. ] Wanting 
ſupper ; faſting at night. Pope. 
To SUPPLA'NT, v. a. [ ſubplanter, Fr.] 
1. To trip up the heels. Milton. 
2. To diſplace by ſtratagem ; to turn out. Sd. 
J. To diſplace; to oyerpower; ta force 


away. | Shakſpeare, 
SUPPLA'NTER. F. — ſupplant. | One 
that ſupplants ; one that diſplaces. 


SU'PPLE. a. [ ſouple, French. ] 
1. Pliant; Arg Milton, 
2. Yielding; ſoft; not obſtinate. Dryden. 
3. Flattering ; fawning ; bending. Addi/or. 
4. That makes ſupple. Shakſpeare, 

To SU'PPLE. v. a. | from the adjective.] 

1. To make pliant ; to make ſoit ; to make 
flexible. Arbuthnot., 
2. To make compliant. Locke. 

To SU'PPLE. v. #. To grow ſoft; to grow 
pliant. | Dryden, 

SU'PPLEMENT, /. [ ſupplementum, Latin. 
Addition to any thing by which its defects 


are ſupplied. Rogers. 
SUPPLEMENTAL. a. [from Jupple- 
SUPPLEMENTARY. ment.) Additi- 


onal ; ſuch as may ſupply the place of what 1s 
loſt. Clarendon. D. of Piety. 
SU'PPLENESS. / [ /eupleſſe, Fr. from ſupple.] 
1. Pliantneſfs ; flexibility; readinels to take 
any form. Bacon. 
2. Readineſs of compliance; facility. Tempe. 
SU'PPLETORY. a. { from ſuppleo, Latin. 
Brought in to fill up deficiencies. : 
SU'PPLETORY. /. { ſuppletorium, Latin. ] 
That which is to till up deticiencies. Fam. 
SU'PPLIANT. a. | ſuppliant, Fr.] Entreating; 
beſeeching; precatory z ſubmitſive, Prior. 
SU'PPLIANT:. , { from the adjeCtive, Aa 
humble petitioner, Dy des. 


SUP 


SU'PPLICANT. from ſupplicate.] One 
- that entreats or implores with great ſub- 
: miſſion; an humble petitioner. Rogers. 
To SU'PPLICATE. v. 4. [ /upplico, Latin. } 
Io implore ; to entreat ; to petition ſubmil- 
fively and hambly. | 0-4 
SUPPLICA'TION. / {from ſupplicate. 
1. Petition humbly delivered; entreaty. Sh. 
2. Petitionary worſhip ; the adoration of a 
ſuppliant or petitioner. Stilling fleet. 
To SUPPLY'. v. x. [ ſuppleo, Latin. | 
1. To fill up as any deficiencies happen. Sp. 
2. To give ſomething wanted ; to yield; to 


afford. Dryden. 
3. To relieve with ſomething wanted. $5. 
4. To ſerve inſtead of, Waller. 
5. To give or bring, whether good or bad. 

rior. 
6. To fill any room made vacant. Dryden. 
7. To accommodate ; to furniſh. otton. 


SUPPLY”. / [from the verb. ] Relief of want; 
cure of deficiencies, Corinthians. 
To SUPPO'RT. v. a. [ ſupporter, French; 
2 Italian. ] 
1. To ſuſtain; to prop; to bear up. Dryden. 
2. To endure any thing painful without be- 
ing overcome. Milton. 
3. To endure ; to hear. Dryden. 
4. To ſuſtain ; to keep from fainting. Milt. 
SUPPORT. /. [ ſupport, French. 
1. AQt or power ol ſuſtaining. Locke, 
2. Prop; ſuſtaining power. 
3. Neceſlaries of lite. 
4. Maintenance; ſupply. 
SUPPO'RTABLE. a.  apportable, French.] 
Tolerable ; to be enduted. Pope. 
SUPPO'RTABLENESS. /. [from /ſupporia- 
ble.] The ſtate of being tolerable. 
SUPPO'RTANCE. ? /. [from ſupport. ] 
SUPPORTATION. Maintenance; fup- 
port: obſolete. Shakfpeare. Bacon. 
SUPPO'RTER. / [from ſuppert. ] 
1. One that ſupports. Locke, 
2. Prop ; that by which any thing is born 


up from falling. Camden. 
3. Suſtainer ; comforter. South, 
4. Maintainer; defender. South, 


SUPPO'SABLE. a. { from ſuppoſe. ] That may 
be ſuppoſed, Hammond. 

SUPPO'SAL./ [from ſuppoſe. ] Poſition with. 
out proof; imagination; belief. Shatſpeare. 

To SUPPO'SE. 2. a. [ ſuppoſer, Fr.] 
1. To lay down without proof; to advance 
by way of argument or illuſtration, without 
maintaining the poſition. Loc te. 
2. To admit without proof. Tillotſon. 
3. To imagine; to believe without exgmin- 
ation. Milton. 
4. To require as previous, Hale. 
5. To make reaſonably ſuppoſed. 
6. To put one thing by fraud in the place of 
another, 

SUPPOSE. V Suppoſition; poſition without 

5 Net ; unevidenced conceit. Dryden. 

'SER. /. [from ſuppoſe.) One that 

Lppoſes, Joptef ee 


SUR 


SUPPOSI'TION. V [ ſuppoſition, Fr.] Po- 
fition laid down; hypothetis; imagination 
yet unproved. Tillotſon, 

SUPPOSITI'TIOUS. a. { EA Lat.] 
1. Not genuine; put by a trick into the place 
or character belonging to another. Addiſon. 
2. Imaginary ; nor real. Waodward. 

SUPPOSITI' TIO USNESS. / | from /uppefi- 
—_ State of being counterteit. 

SUPPO'SITIVELY. ad. {from ſuppoſe] 
Upon ſoppoſition. ammond. 

SUPPO'SITORY. V | ſuppottorium, Lat.] 
A kind of folid clyſter. Arbuthnot. 

To SUPPRE'SS. v. a. | /upprefſus, Latin. ] 
1. To cruſh ; to overpower ; to overwhelm; 
to ſubdue x to reduce trom any ſtate of acti- 
vity or commotion, Davies. 

2, To conceal; not to tell. Broome. 
3. To keep in; not to let out. Shakſpeare. 

SUPPRE'SSION. F. [ ſuppreſſion, French 

Supprefſio, Lain. 
1. The act of ſuppreſſing. 
2. Not publication. 4 

SUPPRE'SSOR. /. [from ſuppreſs.] One 
that ſuppreſſes, cruſhes, or conceals. 

To SU'PPURATE. v. x. [ ſuppurer, _y To 
generate pus or matter. Arbuthnot. 

To SU'PPURATE. v. x. To grow to pus. 

SUPPURA'TION. /. [ ſuppuration, Fr.] 

1. The ripening or change of the matter of a 
tumour into pus. | Wiſeman. 
2. The matter ſuppurated. South, 

SU'PPURATIVE, a. [ ſuppuratif, Fr. ] Di- 


geſtive ; generating matter. 


SUPPUTA'TION. /. [ ſupputation, French ; 


ſupputo, Latin.] Reckoning z account; cal- 
culatiou 3 computation. As. 
To SUPPU'TE. v. a. [from ſupputo, Lat.] 
To reckon; to calculate. | 
SU'PRA. (Lay) In compoſition, ſignifies 
above or before. | 
SUPRALAPSA RIAN. 2 a. [ ſupra and lap- 
SUPRALA'PSARY:. ſus, Latin. ] An- 
tecedent to the fall of man. Hammond. 
SUPRAVU'LGCAR. &@. [ ſupra and v ar. ] 
Above the vulgar. olier. 
SUPRE'MACY, / [ from ſupreme. } Higheſt 
place; higheſt authority ; ſtate of being ſu- 
preme. | Rogers. 
SUPRE'ME. a. [ ſupremur, Latin.] 
1, Higheſt in diguity ;; higheſt in authority. 
5 Has ter. 
2. Higheſt ; moſt excellent. Dryden. 
SUPRE'MELY. ad. [from ſupreme.] In the 
' higheſt degree. Pope. 
SUR. [, French. ] In compoſition, means 
upon, or over and above. 
SURADDI'TION. /. | fur and addition.] 
Something added to the name. Shakſpeare. 
SU'RAL. /. ¶ from ſura, Latin. ] Being in the 
calf of the leg. Wiſeman. 
SU'RANCE. /. [from ſure. ] Warrant ; ſecu- 
rity ; aſſurance. - . . Shakſpeare. 
To SURBA'TE. v. a. [ ſobatir, Fr.] To bruiſe 
and batter the feet with travel; to haraſs ; 
to fatigue, Clarendon. 
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SUR 


T7 SURCEA'SE. v. . [r and ceffer, Fr.] 
1. To be at an end; to ſtop; to ceaſe; to 


be no longer in uſe or being. Donne. 
2. To leave off; to retrain finally. Hewker, 

To SURCEA'SE. v. a. To ſtop; to put an 
end to: obſoicte. Spenſer. 

SURCEA'SE. / Ceſſation ; ſtop. Hooker. 

To SURCHA'KGE. v. a. | ſurcharger, Fr. ] 
To overload; to overburden. Knolle. 

SUR CHARGE. / [ /urcharge, French; trom 
the verb.] Overburden; more than can be 
well dorn. . Large. 

SURCHA'RGER, / {from ſurcharge. } One 
that overburdens. 

SURCI'NGLE. / { far and cingulum, Latin.] 
1. A girth with which the burden is bound 
upon a horſe, | 
2. The girdle of a eaſſock. Marvel. 

SU'RCLE./. {| farcwu/ns, Latin. | A ſhoot; a 
twig ; a tucker, 5 Brown, 

SU RCOAT. / [ /urcet, old Fr.] A ſhort coat 
worn ever the reſt of the dreſs. Dryden. 

SURD. a. [ /urdus, * x 
1. Deaf; wanting the ſeuſe of hearing, 

2. Unheard; not perceived by the ear. 
3. Not expreſſed by any term. 

SU'RDITY V [Crom] Deafneſs, 

SURE. @. { feure, French. 

1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. P/a/ms. 
2. Certainly doomed. Locke. 
3. Confident; undoubting; certainly know- 
ing. Dexham. 
4. Safe; firm; certain ; paſt doubt or danger. 

; Temple. 
3. Firm; ſtable; not liable to failure. Ro/com. 
6. To be Suns. Certainly. Atterbury. 


SURE. ad. | ſurement, French. ] Certainly ; 


without doubt; doubtleſs. Shakſpeare. 
SUREFOO'TED. a. { ſure and foot.) Tread- 
- ing firmly; not ſtumbling. 
SU*'RLELY. ad. [from ure. ] 
1. Certainly ; undoubtedly ; without doubt. 
South, 
2. Firmly ; without hazard. 
SU'RENESS. / { from /wre, ] Certainty. Ho. 
SU'RETISHIP./. | from ſurety. ] The office 
of a ſurety or bondſman ; act of being 
bound for another. Saut h. 
SU“ RETVY. V { /urert, French. ] 
1. Certainty; indubitableneſs. GCenefer, 
2. Security ; ſafety. Sidney. 
3. Foundation of ſtability ; ſupport. Miltan. 
4. Evidence; ratification z confirmation, Sh. 
5. Security againſt loſs or damage; ſecurity 
for payment, Shakſpeare, 
6. Hoſtage ; bondſman ; one that gives ſe- 
curity for another. Hammend, 
EU'KFACE. /. { far and Face, French. | Super- 
ficics ; outſide. ewton. 
To SU'RFEIT. v. a. [from ſur and faire, Fr.] 
To feed with meat or drink io fatiety or 
- fickneis; to cram overmuch. Shakſpeare, 


Toe SU'RFEIT. v. x. To be fed to ſatiecty and 


ficknels. Clarendon. 
$U'RFEIT. / {from the verb.] Sicknels or 
-daticty cauſed by overfulnels, Otway. 


erbert. 


SUR 
SU'RFEITER.. / [from ſurfeit.] One who 
riots ; a glutton. akſpeare, 
SU'RFEITWATER. / [ /urfeit and water.] 
Water that cures ſurfeits, oc ke. 
SURGE. / A ſwelling ſea; wave rolling above 
the general ſurface of the water. Sandy. 
To SURGE, v. x. [trom ſurgo, Lat.] To ſwell ; 
to riſe high. Milton. 
SU*'RGEON. / [corrupted from — 


Qae who cures by manual operation. Tar. 
SU'RGEONRY,. * chirurget y.] The 


SU'RGEKY, of curing by manual 
operation. Shakſpeare. 
SU'RGY. 4. {from urge. ] Riſing in biliows, 
f ope, 


SU'RLILY. ad. | from furly.] In a ſurly man- 
ner. | 
SU'RLINESS. / | from ſurly. ] Gloomy mo- 
roſeneſs; four anger. den. 
SU'RLING,. / [irom uri. ] A ſour moroſe 
fellow: not uſcd. amden, 
SU'RLY. a. { trom run, ſour, Saxon. ] Gloo- 
mily morole ; rough; uncivil; four ; filent- 
ly angry. Swift, 
To SU'RMISE. v. a. [| furmiſe, Fr.] To ſuſ- 
Apect ; to imagine imperfectly z to imagine 
without certain knowledge. Hooker. 
SU'RMISE. / | /urmiſe, French. ] Impertet 
notion ; ſuſpicion. Hooker. 
To SURMOU'NT, v. 4. [ ſermonter, Fr.] 
1. To riſe above. Raleigh. 
2. To conquer ; to overcome, Hayward. 
3. To ſurpals ; to exceed. Milton. 
SURMOU'NTABLE.. a. [from ſurmount.] 
Conquerable; ſuperable. 
SUKMO UNTER. / [from ſurmount.] One 
that riſes above another. 
SU'RMULLETT. / [ mugi/.] A fiſh. Ainſ. 
SU'RNAME. /. [ /urnom, French. ] 
1. The name. of the family; the name 
which one has over and above the chriſtian 


name. Xl. 
2. An appellation added to the original 
name. Shakſpeare. 


To SU'RNAME. v. a. | ſurnommer, French. 


To name by an appellation added to the ori- 
ginal name, Milton. 
To SURPA'SS. v. u. L ſurpaſſer, Fr.] To excel; 
to exceed; to go beyond in excellence, Sh. 
SURPA'SSABLE. a. (_ ſurpaſs and able.] 
That may be excelled. | 
SURPA'SSING. part. a. [ from furpaſe-] Ex- 
celient in a high degree. _  Calamy. 
SU'RPLICE. /. [ /urpelis, furplis, Fr.) The 
white garb which the clergy wear in their 
acts of miniſtration. Addiſon. 
SU'RPLUS, . | fur and plus, Fr. } A 
SU'RPLUSAGE. lupernumerary part ; 
overplus ; what remains when ufe is ſatisfied. 


Boyle. 
SURPRI'SAL. 
SURPRISE. J.[ ſurpriſe, French. ] 
1, The act of taking unawares ; the ſtate of 
being taken unawares. Wotton. 
2. Sudden contuſion or perplex 


To SURPRISE. v. 4. Cartel, French. ] 


SUR 


t. To take unawares; to fall upon unex- 
edly. Ben Fonſon. 

2. To altoniſh by ſomething wondertul. 
L'Eftrange. 
3. To confuſe or perplex by ſomething ſud- 
den. Milton. 
SURPRIL “SING. part. a. Wonderful ; raifing 
ſudden wonder or concern. Addiſon. 
SURPRI'SINGLY. 24. [from ſurprifing.] 
To a degree that raiſes wonder; in a man- 
ner that railes wonder. Addiſon. 
SU'RQUEDRY. / Overweening pride. Sp. 
SURREBU'TTER. / [In law.] A ſecond 

rebutter; anſwer to a rebutter. 

SURREJOIUNDER. /. [In law. ] A ſecond 
defence of the plaintiff 's action, oppoſite to 
the rejoinder of the detendant. Bailey. 
To SURKEND EKR. v. a. { /urrendre, old Fr.] 
1. To yield up; to deliver up. Hooker. 
2. To deliver up an enemy. Fairfax. 
To SURRE'NDER, v. . To yield; to give 


one's ſelf up. | Glanville. 
SURRE'NDER. 
SURRE'NDRY. J. [from the verb.] 

I. The att of yielding. Woodward. 


2. The act of reſigning or giving up to an- 
other. | Clarendon. 
SURRE'PTION. / [ ſurreptus, Lat.] Sud- 
den and unperceived iuyaſion or intruſion. 
Hammond. 
SURREPTI'TIOUS, 3. [ farreptitins, Lat. ] 
Done by ſtealth ;z gotten or produced frau- 


dulently. Brown. 
SURREBTHT IOUSLY. d. By ſtealth; frau- 
dulently. Gov. of Tongue. 


To SURROGATE. v. a. [ ſurrogo, Latin. ] 
To put into the place of another. 

SU'RROGATE. /. [ ſurregatus, Latin.] A 
deputy ;z a delegate; the deputy of an eccle- 
flaſtical judge. 

SURROGA'TION, / [ /arr2gat?o, Lat.] The 
act of putting in another's place. 

To SURKOU'ND. v. a. [CV rondre, French. ] 
To environ ; to encompaſs ; to encloſe on 
all ſides. | Milton. 

SURSO'LID. F. [In Algebra.] The fourth 
multiplication or power of any number what- 
ever taken as the root. Trevonx. 

SURTO@ UT. /. gs, A large coat worn 
over all the reit. Prior, 

Te SURVE'NE. v. a. [ ſurvenir, Fr. ] To ſu- 
pervene ; to come as an addition. Harvey. 

To SURVE'Y. v. a. [ ſurvecir, oid French. ] 
1. To overlook ; to have under the view; 
to view as from a higher place. Denham. 
2. To overſee as one in authority, 


3. To view as examining. Dryden. 

4. To meaſure and eſtimate land. 
SURVE'Y. / {from the verb.] 

1. View; prolpe&. Dryden. 


2. Superintendance. 
—— J 
Y'OR. / [ from ſurvey. 
I. An overſcer; one placed to ſuperintend 
ers. Bacon. 


2. A meaſurer of land. Arbathnet, 


SUS 


SURVEY'ORSHIP: /. ¶ from ſurveyor. The | 


office, of a ſurveyor. 


* To SURVIFEW. v. a: ¶ ſurvecir, old French. J 


To overlook ; to have in view. Spenſer. 
To SURVI'VE. v. | ſuprrvive, Latin. 

1. To live after the death of another, Deub. 

2. To live aſter any ching. 

3. To remain alive. Pope. 
To SURVI'VE. v a; To outlive. 


SURVI'VER. F. f from ſurvive.] One who 


outlives another. Swift. 
SURVI'VERSHIP. /. from ſurviver. ] The 
ſtate of outliving another. Aylife. 
SUSCEPTIBULITY. / {from ſu/cepr:ble.] 
Quality of admitting; tendency to 1 
41 . 

SUSCE'PTIBLE. a. [ ſuſceptible, Fr.] Capa- 
ble of admitting; difpoſed to admit. Locke, 
SUSCE'PTION, / | /uſceptus, Latin.] AR 


of taking. ; yvi fe. 
SUSCE'PTIVE. 2. [| from ſiſceptus, Latin. ] 
Capable to admit. Watts. 


SUSCI'PIENCY. F. [from ſuſcipient.] Re- 
ception; admiſſion. 
SUSCI'PIENT. /. | /uſcipiens, Latin.] One 
who takes ; one that admits or receives. 
To SU'SCITATE. v. x. | ſuſciter, Fr. ſuſti- 
tio, Lat.] To rouſe ; to excite, G#rown. 
SUSCITA'TION. /. [ie, Fr. from 
ſufritate.] The act ot routing or exciting. 
To SUSPE TCT. v.a. ſuſpets, ſuſpeFum, L.] 
1. To imagine with a degree of fear aud 
jeVouſy what is not known. Milton, 
2. To imagine guilty without proof. Locke, 
3. To hold uncertain ; to doubt. Addi/on. 
To SUSPE'CT. v. 1. To imagine guilt. Shak. 
SUSPE'CT. part. a. [ ſuſpe#, Fr.] Doubt» 
ful. Glanville, 
SUSPE'CT. /. Suſpicion: obſolete. Sucking. 
To SUSPE'ND. v. a. [ /uſpendre, French ; 
ſuſpends, Latin. 
1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 


ONnes- 


Ti!lotfor. - 


2. To made to depend upon, 
3. To interrupt; to make to. ſtop for a 


time. enbam. 
4. To delay; to hinder from proceeding. Sb. 
5. To keep undetermined. Locke. 


6. To debar for a time from the execution of 

an office or enjoyment of reveaue, Swift, 
SUSPE'NSE. /. [ /ufpenſur, Latin. 

1. Uncertainty ; delay of certainty or de- 

termination; indetermination. Hooker. 

2. Act of withholding the judgment. Locke. 

3. Stop in the midſt of two oppoſites. Pope. 
SUSPE'NSE. @. [ /uſpenſus, Latin.] 

1. Held from proceeding. ' Miltox. 

2. Held in doubt; held in expeRation, Milt. 
SUSPEN'SION. V [ from ſuſpend ] 

1. Act of making to hang ou any ching. 

2. Act of making to depend on any thing. 

3. AQ of delaying. Waller, 

4. Act of withholding or balancing the judg- 

ment. : reWs 

5. Interruption ; temporary ceſſation, Clay, 

b. Temporary priyation of an office, 
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SWA 
SUSPE'NSORY. a. [ ſuſpenſoire, Fr.] That 
by which any thing hangs, Ray. 
SUSPI'CION. fe | ſefpicion, French; ſupic lo, 
Latin.] The act of ſuſpecting; imagination 
of ſomething ill without proof. Milton. 
_ SUSPI'CIOUS, 4. [ ſufpicioſus, Latin.] 
1. Inclined to ſuſpect ; inclined to imagine 
ill without proof. Swift. 
2. Indicatiog ſuſpicion or fear. Swift. 
3. Liable to ſuſpicion; giving reaſon to 
imagine ill. f Hooker. 
SUSPI'CIOUSLY. ad. [from ſuſpicious.] 
1. With ſuſpicion. 
2. So as to raiſe ſuſpicion. Sidney. 
SUSPI'OUSNESS. / {from ſuſpicions. | 
Tendency to ſuſpicion. Sidney. 
SUSPIRA'TION. . [ ſeſpiratio, Latin.] 
Sigh ; act of fetching the breath deep. More. 
To SUSPT'KE. v. a. { /«ſpiro, Latin. ] 
1. To ſigh; to fetch the breath deep. 


2. It ſeems in Shakſpeare to mean only, to 


begin to breathe. 
To SUSTA'IN, v. a. [ ſoufterir, Fr. ſuftineo, 


3 
1. To to prop; to hold up. More. 
2. To ſupport; to keep from ſinking under 
evil. : Tillatſon. 
3. To maintain; to keep. Davies. 
4. To help; to relieve ; to aſſiſt. Shakſp. 
5. To bear; ts endure. Addiſon. 
6. To bear without yielding. Waller. 
7. To ſuffer; to bear as inflicted. Milton. 
SUSTAI'NABLE. 2. { ſouftenable, Fr. from 
iis} That may be ſuſtained. 
SUSTAI'NER. /. [irom ſuftain.] 
1. One that props; one that ſupports. 
2. One that ſuffers; a ſufferer. Chapman, 
SU'STENANCE. /. [ /ouftenance, French. }] 
1. Support z maintenance. Addiſon, 
2. Neceflaries of life ; victuals. Temple, 
SUSTENTA*'TION. /. \ tromſſtento, Latin.] 
1. Support; pretervation frem falling. 


Boyle. 
2. Uſe of viduals. Brown. 
3. Maintenance; ſupport of life. Bacon. 


SUSURRA'TION. /. | from /uſurro, Latin. ] 
Whiſper ; ſoft murmur. 

SU'TLER./. [ /zre/er, Dutch; ſudler, Germ.] 
A man that Jells proviſions and liquor in a 
camp. Dryden. 

SU'"TURE. /. [ ſutvra, Latin.) 
1. A manner of ſewing or ſtitching, parti- 
cularly of ſtitching wounds. . Sharp. 
2. A particular articulation: the bones of 
the cranium are joined one to another by 
four ſutures. Quincy. 

SWAB. /. [C wa, Swediſh. ] A kind of mop 
to clean floors, | 

To SWAB. v. a. yyebban, Saxon. ] To clean 
with a mop. Uſed chiefly at ſea. Shelvock. 

SWA'BBER. / , Dutch. ] A ſweeper 
ot the deck. Dennis, 

To SWADDLE. v. @. [xyevan, Saxon. ] 

1. To ſwathe; to bind in clothes, gene- 
rally uſed of binding new-bora children. 
Sandys, 


SWA'MPY. a. | trom ſwamp. ] Boggy 


SWA 
2. To beat; to cudgel. 
SWA DDLE. /. [from the verb. 
bound round the body. 
SWA'DDLINGBAND. 
SWA'DDLINGCLOTH. > Cloth wrappe 
SWA'DDLINGCLOUT. ) round a new- 
born child. Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
To SWAG, wv.n. [rxgau, Saxon. ] To fink 
down by its weight; to hang heavy. Grew. 
To SWAGE. v. a. { from age. ] To eaſe ; 
to ſoſten; to mitigate. Otway. 
To SWA'GGER. v.n. [rpezan, Saxon. ] To 
bluſter; to buliy; te be turbulently and 
tumultuouſly proud and infolent. Collier. 
SWA'GGERER. V. from ſwagger. ] A bluſ- 
terer; a bully; a turbulent noiſy fellow. $5, 
SWA'GGY. a. Flom ſwag. ] Dependent by its 
weight. Brown, 
SWAIN. / Cryein, Saxon and Runick. ] 
1. A young man. Spenfer, 
2. A country ſervant employed in huſband - 


Clothes 
Addiſon. 
[from —— 


gory 


ry. Shakſpeare, 
3. A paſtoral youth. Pope. 
SWA'IN MOTE. A court touching matters 


of the forett, kept by the charter of the ſo- 
reſt thrice in a year. Cowell, 
To SWALE.? v. . ſppelan, Saxon, to kin- 
To SWEAL. I dle.] To waſte or blaze away; 
to melt: as, the candle ſwales. 
SWA'LLET. /. Among tin-miners, water 
breaking in upon the miners at their work. 
SWA'LLOW. /. {[rpalepe, Saxon. ] A ſmall 
bird of paſſage ; or, as ſome ſay, a bird that 
lies hid and ſleeps in the winter. More. 
To SW. ALL OW. 2. x. [ypelgzan, Saxon. ] 
1. To take down the throat. Locke, 
2. To receive without examination. Locke. 
3. To engrols; to appropriate. Pope. 
4. To abſorb; to take in; to fink in any 


abyſs; to iagulf. Shak/peare. 
5. To occupy, Locke. 
6. To ſeize and waſte. Thomſon. 


7. To engroſs; to engage completely. {/at. 
SW'ALLOW. / [from the verb.] The 
throat; voracity. South. 
SWA'LLOWTAIL. /. A ſpecies of willow. 
a Bacon, 
SWA'LLOWWORT. /. [ a/clepia. ] A plant. 
SWAM. The preterit of /wim. 
SWAMP. /. [rpam, Sax. ſwamp, Swediſh. ] 
A marſh; a bog; a fen. 
; fenny. 
Thomſon. 
SWAN. / [fpan, Saxon ; ſvan, Daniſh; 
ſwaen, Dutch. ] A large waterfowl, that 
has a long neck, and is very white, except- 
ing when it is young. Its legs and feet are 
black, as is its bill, which is like that of a 
gooſe. Swans ule wings like fails, fo that 
they are drivea along in the water. The 
ſwan was conſecrated to Apollo, becauſe it 
was ſaid to fing melodiouſlly when it was 
nearexpiring ; a tradition generally received, 
but tabulous. 6 2 Ca/met, 
SWA'NSKIN. / A kind of ſoft flannel, imi- 
tating tor warmth the down of a Iwan. 


SWA 
SWAP. ad. Haſtily ; with haſty violenee : as, 
be did it (wap. A low word. 
To SWAP. vi a. To exchange; to ſwop. 
SWARD. / | ſward, Swediſh. ] 
1. The ikin of bacon. 
2. The furface of the ground : whence green 
ſward, or green ſwerd. A. Philips. 
SWARE: The preterit of ſwear. 
SWARM. /. [ypeapm, Saxon; /werm, Dut.] 
1. A great body or number of bees or other 


{mall animals. Dryden. 
2. A multitude; a crowd. Shakſpeare. 
To SWARM. v. 2. [rreahman, Saxon; 


ſwermen, Dutch. 


1. To riſe as bees in a body, and quit the 
hive, | ryden. 
2. To appear in multitudes; to crowd; to 
throng. Milton. 
3- To be crowded; to be overrun; to be 
thronged. Howel. 


4. To breed multitudes, Milten. 
SWART, 4. fwarts, Gothick; ypeant, 
SWARTH. ö Saxon ; wart, Dutch. ] 

t. Black; darkly brown; tawny. Spenſer. 

2. Gloomy ; malignant. ilton. 
To SWART. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

blacken; to duſk. Brown. 
SWA'RTHILY. a. ſ from fwarthy. ] Blackly; 

duſkily ; tawnily. 
SWA'RTHINESS. /. [from ſwarthy.] Dark - 
neſs of complexion ; tawnineſs. 
SWA'RTHY. a. [See Swa « T.] Dark of com- 
plexion ; black; duſky; tawny. Roſcommon. 
SWASH. / [A cant word.] A figure, whoſe 
circumference is not round, but oval; and 
whoſe mouldings lie not at right angles, but 
oblique to the axis of the work. Moxon, 
SWASH.F{. ¶ from the verb.] Impulſe of water 
flowing with violence. 
To SWASH. v. 1. To make a great clatter or 
noiſe : whenre ſwaſbbuck/er. Shakſpeare. 
SWA'SHER. # ſtrom /waſh.] One who makes 

a ſhow of valour or force: obſolete. Shak. 
SWATCH. / A ſwath : not in uſe. 7er. 
SWATH. }. [ /wade, Dutch. ] 

1. A line of graſs. cut down by the mower. 


Mortimer. 
2. A continued quantity. Shakfpeare. 
3- A band; a filler, Addiſon. 


To SWATHE. v. a. To bind, as a child with 
bands and rollers. Abbot. 
To SWAY. v.a. 2 Ger. to move. ] 
1. To wave in the hand ; to move or wield 
any thing maſly. Spenſer. 
2. To bias ; to direct to either fide. Shak, 
3. To govern; to rule ; to overpower ; to 
influence. Dryden. 
To SWAY. v. . | 
1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 
Bacon. 
2. To have weight; to have influence. ok. 
3- To bear rule; to govern. Milton. 
SWAY. / [from the verb. 


I. The ſwing or ſweep * weapon. Milten, 


2. Any thing moving with bulk aod power. 
. | Shatſpeare. 


SWE 


3. Weight; preponderation ; caſt of the ba- 
lance. . Milton. 
4. Power; rule; dominion, Hiker. 
5. Infivence;z direction; weight on ſome 
ide, Dryden. 
To SWEAR, v. . preterit ſwore or ſware 
— pafl. ſworn. [Je hian, Sax. ſwceren, 
ute h. 
1. To obteſt ſome ſuperiour power ; to utter 
an oath. Tickel. 
2. To declare or promiſe upon oath. Ger. 
3. To give evidence upon oath. Shakſpeare. 
4. To obteſt the great name profanely. T7/1, 
To SWEAR. v. a. 
1. To put to an oath; to bind by an oath 
adminiftred. Dryden. 
2. To declare upon oath : as, he ſwore trea- 
ſon againſt his friend. 
3. To obteſt by an oath; Shakſpeare. 
SWE'ARER. / {from ſwear.) A wretch 
who obteſts the great name 3 and 
profanely. wift. 
SWEAT. / ſrpeat, Saxon. ſweet, Dutch. 
1. The matter evacuated at the pores 


heat or labour. Boyle. 
2. Labour; toil ; drudgery. Denham. 
3. Evaporation of moiſture. Mortimer. 


To SWEAT. v. . preterit ſwet, ſweated ; 
participle pal. /weater. [trom the noun. } 
1. To be moiſt on the body with heat or 


labour. Coley. 
2. To teil ; to labour; to drudge. Muller. 
3. To emit moiſture. Mortimer, 


To SWEAT. v. a. 
1. To emit as ſweat. Dryden. 
2. To make to ſweat. 

SWE'ATER. /. [from fewear.} One that 
ſweats, or makes to ſweat. 

SWE'ATY. a. [from /wear. ] 
1. Covered with ſweat ; moiſt with ſweat. 


Milton. 
2. Conſiſting of ſweat. Swift. 
3- Laborious ; toilſome. Prior. 


To SWEEP. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. ſwept. 
[ x papan, Saxon. | . 
1. To drive away with a befom. 
2. To clean with a befom. Luke. 
3. To carry with pomp. Shakſpeare. 
4. To drive or carry off with celerity and 
violence. Fenton, 
5. To paſs over with celerity and force. 


6. To rub over. Dryden. 

7. To ſtrike with a long ſtroke. Pope. 
To SWEEP. v. . 

1. To paſs with violence, tumult, or ſwift. 

neſs. Dryden. 


2. To paſs with pomp; to paſs with an 
equal motion. Shakſpeare. 
. To move with a long reach. Dryden. 

SWEEP. /. [ from the verb. ö 
1. The act of ſweeping. 

2. The compals ot any violent or continued 

motion. Hbilips. 

3. Violent and general deſtruction. Grant; 

4. Ducction of any motion not rectiligeat. 

. | : Sharp. 


SWE 


SWEEPER. / 


S WI 


from /weep.)] One that ſweeps. SWEE'TWILLOW, V Gale or Dutch myrtle, 


[ 
2 * 7. Trang ak That which To SWELL. v. . þ wry paſſ. =_— 
fwegen, Dutch. 


, 7 away Swift. 
0 75 NET./. [/weep and net.) A net that 
takes in a great compats. Camden. 


SWEE'PSTAKE. / [ ſweep nn. JA man 


that wins all. Shalſ rave. 
EE'PY. a. [from ſweep.) Paſſing with 


great ſpeed and violence over a great com- 
þ ſs at once, Dryden. 
EET, a. [ypere, Saxon; /oet, Dutch. | 

1. Pleaſing 12 any ſendec- ; Waits. 


2. Luſcious to the taſte. Davies. 
3. Fragrant to the ſmell. Gay. 
4. Melodious to the car. | Ling Her. 
5. Beautiful to the eye. kſpeare. 
_ 6, Not ſalt, 8. 2 
7. Not ſour. Bacon. 
8. Mild ; ſoft ; gentle. Milton. 
9. Grateful; pleating. Dryden. 


10. Not ſtale ; uot ſtinking : as, that meat 
is ſweet. 


＋ Saxon ; 
. To grow bigger; to grow turgid; to 


9 the parts. Dryden. 
2. To tumity by obſtruQion. Dryden. 
3. To he exaſperated. \ Shakſpeare. 
4. To look big. Shakſpeare, 
5. To be turgid. Reſcom mor. 
6. To protuberate. Iſaiah, 


7. To riſe into arrogance z, to be elated. 


: Dryden. 
8. To be inflated with anger, P/alms. 
9. To grow upon the view, Shakſpeare. 


10. It implies commonly a motion ot lome- 


thing wrong. Addiſon. 
To SWELL. v. a. 

1. To cauſe to riſe or increaſe ;- to make 

tumid, Shbakſpeare, 

2. To aggravate ; to heighten. Atterbary, 

3. To raile to arrogance. Clarendon. 


SWELL. /. [from the verb.] Extenſion of 


SWEET. 7 bulk. Sbakjpeare. 

1. Sweetneſs ; 88 pleaſing. Locke, SWE LLING. /. [from fwell.] 
2. A word of endearment. Shakſpeare. 1. Morbid tumour. Blackmore, 
3. A perfume, Dryden. 2. Protuberauce z prominence. Newton, 
SWEE'TBREAD. / The pancreas of the calf. 3. Effort for a vent. Tatler, 
Swift. To SWELT. v.. To break out in ſweat. Sp. 


SWEE' TBRIAR. /. [ /weet and briar.) A 
fragrant thrub. Bacon. 
- SWEE'TBROOM. F.[grica.] An herb. Ain/. 
SWEE'TCICELY, / | myrrbus, Latin.] A 
lant. Miiler. 
To SWEE'TEN. v. 4. {from ſweee. ] 
1. To make ſweet. . Swift. 
2. To make mild or kind. South. 
3. To make leſs painful. Addiſon. 
4. To palliate; to reconcile. + L'Eftrange. 
3. To make grateful or pleaſing. B. Fon/or. 
6. To ſoften ; to make delicate, ryden. 
To SWEE'TEN. v. x. To grow ſweet. Zacer. 
SWEE'TENER. / [ from /aweeten. } 
1. One that palliates; one that repreſents 


_ tenderly. Swift. 
hat which contemperates acrimony. 
Temple. 


SWEE'THEART. / | ſweet and heart.) A 
lover or miſtreſs. Sbakſprare. Cleave/anu. 
SWEE'TING. / [from /weer. ] 

1. A ſweet lulcious apple. Aſcbam. 
2. A word of endearment. Shakſpeare. 
SWEE'TISH. 2. [Hm ſweet. ] Somewhat 
fweet. Floyer. 


To SWE'LTER. v. #. To be pained with 
heat. Chalkbil. 

To SWE'LTER. wv. a. To parch; or dry up 
with heat. Bentley. 

SWEL'TRY. a. [| from ſwelter.] Suftocating 
with heat. 

SW LPT, The participle and preterit of /weep. 

ToSWERD. v. . To breed a green turf. Sce 
SWARD, Mortimer. 

To SWERVE. v. x. [/werven, Saxon and 
Dutch. ] 
1. To wander; to rove. Dryden, 
2. To deviate ; to depart from rule, cuf- 
tom, or duty. Common Prayer. 
3. To piy; to bend. Milton, 
4. Dy climb on a Harrow body. Dryden. 


SWIFT. a. Ur, Saxon, ] 


1, Moving tar in a: ſhort time; quick; 


fleet ; ſpeedy ; nimble ; rapid. Bacon. 
2, Ready; prompt. Milton. 
SWIFT. / The currentof a ſtream. Mallon. 


SWIFT. /. [trom the guickoels of its flight.] 
A bird like a twallow; 2 martin. Denham. 
SWI'FTLY. ad. { from /wif1.] Fieetly ; rapide 
ly; rimbly ;3 w. th ceierity. Prior. 


SWEE'TLY. ad. {from ſucet.] In a ſweet” SWI TTNESS V rom /wwift.] Speed ; um- 


manner; with ſweetneſs. Swift. 
SWEE'TMEAT. /. [| /weet and meat.) Deli- 
cacies made of ſruits preſerved with ſugar. 
Locke. 


bleneſs; rapidityz quickneſs; velocity; ce- 
lerity. Denhan. 


To SWIG. v. x. [ ſwiga, Iſlandick. ] Todrink 


by large draughts. 


SWEE'TNESS. / [from ſweet. ] The quality To SWILL. v. a. {ypiizan, Saxon. ] 


of being ſweet in »ny of its ſenſes; fragrance; 
melody ; luſciouſneſs; deliciouſneſs; agree 
ableneſs; delightſulneſs; gentleneſs of man- 
ners; mildneſs of aſpeRt. Sidney. Swift. 
SWEE'TWILLIAM. 2 / — Latin. 
SWEE'TWILLOW.. c 


- ſpecies of gillifiowers, 


1. To drink luxuriouſly and grofsly. Shak. 
2, To waſh; to drench. Philips. 
3. To inebriate. Dryden. 


SWILL. / [from the verb.] Drink luxuri- 


ouſly Mortimer. 


poured down. 


Plants, They are SWULLER. / [from wil. A luxurious 


SWI 
SWI. v. . rit m, ſwom, or 
by © 3 ſwemmen, Dutch. 
1. To float on the water; not to fink, Hacon. 
2. To move — — in the water by the 
motion of the limbs. Knolles. 
3. To be conveyed by the ſtream. Dryder. 
4. To glide along with a ſmooth or dizz 
motion. Smith, 
5. To be dizzy ; to be vertiginous. Dryd-n. 
6. To be floated, Addiſon. 
7. To have abundance of any quality; to 
flow in any thing. Addiſ n. 
To SWIM. v. a. To paſs by ſwimming. Dryd. 
SWIM. / [from the verb.] The bladder of 
fiſhes by which they are ſupported in the 


water. Grew. 
SWI'MMER. /. [from ſwim. ] 
1. One who ſwims. Bacon. 


2. The ſwimmer is ſituated in the fore legs 
of a horſe, above the Knees, and upon the 
inſide, and almoſt upon the back parts of 
the hind legs, a little below the ham: this 
art is without hair, and reſembles a piece of 
hard dry horn. Farrier's Did. 
SWI'MMINGLY. ad. [from ſwimming. ] 
Smoothly ; without obſtruction. Arburbnor. 


SWI'NE. / plural likewiſe /wine. | ppin, Saz. 


wyn, Dutch. ] A hog ; a pig. Pope. 

800 EBREAD. / A kind of plant; Ter» ah 
SWI'NEGRASS. / [ centinedir. } An herb, 
SW1'NEHERD. /. [ypin and hyhd, Saxon. ] 

A keeper of hogs. Broome. 
SWI'NEPIPE.F. A bird of the thruſh kind. 
To SWING, v. x, [ppingan, Saxon, ] 

1. To wave to and fro hanging looſely. Gay. 

2. Tofly backward and farward on a rope. 
To SWING. v. a. preterit ſwang, ſwung. 

1. Tv make to play looſely on a ſtring. 

2. To whirl round in the air. Milton. 

3. To wave looſely, Dryden. 
SWING. / [from the verb. 

1. Motion of any thing hanging looſely. Loc. 

2. Aline on which any thing hangs looſe. 

3- Influence or power of a body put in mo- 

tion, | Brown. 

4. Courſe ; unreſtrained liberty. Chapman. 

5. Unreſtrained tendency. outh. 
To SWINGE. v. a, [ppingzan, Saxon.] 

1. Towhip; to baſtinade; to puniſh. Shak. 

2. To move as a laſh : not in uſe. Milton. 
SWINGE, / [from the verb.] A ſway; a 

{weep of any thing in motion. Waller. 
SWI'NGEBUCK LER.F.[ /winge and buck- 

ler-] A bully ; a man who pretends to feats 

of arms.  Shakſpeare. 
1 GER. / [from ſwing. ] He who ſwings; 

a hurler. 
SWUNGING. a. from ſwinge.] Great; huge. 

A low word. L' Eftrange. 
SWI'NGINGLY. ad. [from ſwinging.] Valt- 
ly; greatly. f Swift. 
To SWI'NGLE. v. . [from ſwing. ] 

1. To dangle ; to wave hanging. 

2. To ſwing in pleaſure. 
SWI'NISH. a. {from fevine.} Befitting ſwine; 

reſembling ſwine z groſs; brutal. Milton, 
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To SWINK. v. . [Tpincan, Saxon. ] To la- 


bour : to toil ; to drudge : obſolete. Spenſer. 
To SWINK. v. a. To overiabour. Allen. 
SWINK. / [rrinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil; 
8 : obſolete. Spenſer. 
SWIT A ſmall flexible twig. Al fen. 
To SWITCH. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
laſh; to jerk. Chapman. 
SWT'VEL. / Something fixed in another body 
fo as to turn round in it. 
SWO'BBER. V [SeeSwanBzR.] 
1. A ſweeper of the deck. Dryden. 
2. Four p::vileged cards that are only inci- 
dentally uled in bettiug at the game of whiſt. 


SWO'LLEN TR 
SWOLN, + The participle pal. of ſwell. 


SWOM. The preterit of /wim. 

Tos SWOON. v. x. [aypunan, Saxon.) To 
ſuifer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation g 
to faint. Prior. 


SWOON, 5 [hem the verb.] A lypothymy ; 
J 


a fainting 
To SWOOP. v. 4. [I ſuppoſe formed from the 


_ found, ] 
1. To ſeize by falling at once as a hawk 
upon his prey. Dryden. 
2. To prey upon ; to catchup. Glanville, 

SWOOP. / [ſrom the verb.] Fall of a bird of 
prey upon his quarry. L' Eftrange. 

To SWOP, v. a To 8 to 5 — 
thing for another. A low word. Dryden 

SWO RD ryeond, Sax. ſweerd, Dutch. ] 
1. A weapon uſed either in cutting or 
thruſting ; the uſual weapon of fights hand 


to hand. Broome, 
2. Deſtruction by war. Deuteronomy. 
3. Vengeance of juſtice. "Dryden. 
4. Emblem of authority, Hudibrat. 


SWO RDED. a. [from ſwerd.] Girt with a 
ſword. Milton. 
SWO'RDER.J. [from ſword. ] A cut-throatz 
a ſoldier : in contempt. | Shakſpeare. 
SWO'RDFISH. / A fiſh with à long ſharp 
bone iſſuing from his head. Spenſer. 
SWO'RDGRASS. /. A kind of ſedge ; gla- 
der. Ainfwerth., 
SWO'RDKNOT. / [/word and nor.) Ri- 
band tied to the hilt of the ſword. Pope, 
SWO'RDLAW. / Violence; the law by which 
all is yielded to the ſtronger. Miltons 
SWO'RDMAN. . [ fwword and — Sol- 
dier; fighting man. | Shakſpeare, 
SWO'RDPLAYER, /. [ /word and 91 
Gladiator ; fencer. Halal 
SWORE. The preterit of wear. 
SWORN. The participle paſſive of ſcwear. 
SW UM. The pret. and part. pafl, of ſwine. 
SWUNG. The pret, and part. palf, of ſwing. 


SVB. «. [properly , jib, Saxon.] Related 
by blood. Spenſer. 

 SY'CAMINE. ? / A tree. The ſycamore of 

SY CAMORE. 5 Scripture is not the fame 
with ours. 


s ortimer. 
SY'COPHANT. F. [ cozopailns. ] A talebearer 3 
2 makebate ; a malicious paraſite. South, 
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SYM 


To SY'COPHANT. v. x. [ezopaitin] To 
Plaz the ſycophant. Gov. of the Tongue. 
SYC PHA'NTICK. a. [from /ycophant.] 
Talebearing; miſchievoully officious, 
To SY'COPHANTISE. v. . [ouxzopavrixes ; 
_ from cot bunt.] To play the talebearer. 
SYLLA'BICAL.?} a. [/yHabique, French; 
SYLLA'BICK. | from /y//able.] Relating 
toſytlables ; conſiſting ot ſyllables. 
SYLLA'BICALLY. ad. [ from /y//abical.] 
Ia a ſyllabical manner. 
SY'LLABLE. V Ce. | 
1. As much of a word as is uttered by the 
help of one vowel, or one articulation. SK. 
2. Any thing proverbially conciſe. Swife. 
To SY'LLABLE. v. a. {irom the _— To 
utter 3 to pronounce : not in uſe. Milton. 
SY'LLABUB. / [rightly Sit LABVUs, which 
_ Tee. ] Milk and acids. Beaumont. 
SY'LLABUS./. [ovina®;.] An abſtract; a 
compendium containing the heads of a dil- 
courſe. 
SY'LLOGISM. / [evvonoput;.] An argu- 
ment compoſed of three propplitions : as, 


every man thinks ; Peter is a man, therefore 


Peter thinks. 
SYLLOG1'STICAL. Z a. ,.] Re- 
SVLLOGI STICK. 5 lating to a {yllogiſm; 
conſiſting of a ſyilogiſm. IFaits. 
SYLLOGI'STICALLY. ad. [ from /p/lugi/- 
Re} In the form of a ſyllogiſm. Locke, 
To SY'LLOGIZE. v. a. [C. To 
_ reaſon by ſyHogiſm. | atts. 
S$Y'LVAN. a. {better iv.] Woody; ſhady ; 
relating to woods. Mitten. 
SV LVAN. /. [ /ytvain, Fr.] A woodgod, or 
ſatyr. Pope. 
SY'MBOL. / F /pmbele, French; dagen. 
4. An abſtrat; a compendium; a compre- 
henſive form. Baker. 
2. A type; that which comprehends in its 
figure a repreſentation of ſomething elfe. 
| Ada. 
SYMBO'LICAL. a. [ /ymboligue, Fr. cungo- 
amds.] Repreſentative; typical; expretiing 
by figns; comprehending ſomething more 
than itfelt. | Taylor. 
SY MBO'LICALLY. ad. [from /ymbo/ical.] 
Typically ; by repreſentation, Brown. 
SYMBOL ZATION. /. [from ſymbolize. ] 
The act of {ymbolizing ; repreſentation ; re- 
ſemblance. Brown, 
To SY'MBOLIZE. v. . ymboliſer, French.] 
To have ſomething in common with another 
by repreſentative qualities. South, 
To SY'MBOLIZE. v. a. To make _ 
tative of ſomething. . run. 
SYMME'TRIAV. / E One 
emin: ntly ſtudious of proportion. idney. 
SYMME'TRICAL. a.{ from [y-:metry. ] Pro- 
portionate ; having parts well adapted tocach 
bother. | 
SY'MMETKIST. / [from /ymmetry.] One 
very itudious or oblervant ot proportion. 
Mottos. 


$Y'MMETRY. / [/ymmetric, Fr. gin and 


SYN 
Arge. ] Adaptation of parts to each other 


proportion; harmony; agreement of one 


part to another, : Dryden. 
SYMPATHE'TICAL. } a. { /ympathetique, 
SYMPATHE'TICK. Fr.] Having mu- 


tual ſenſation ; being affected by what hap- 
pens to the other; ſeeling in conſequence of 
what another feels. Roſcommon, * 
SYMPATHE'TICALLY. ad. [| from /ympa-. 
thetick.] With ſympathy ; in confequence 
of ſympathy. 
To SY'MPATHIZE. v. . [ ſympathifer, Fr. 
from /pmpathy. | To feel with another; to 
feel in conſequence of what another feels g 
to feel mutually, Licke. 
SY'MPATHY, / [ /ympathie, Fr. evund8ue.] 
Fellow-teeling ; mutual ſenſibility ; the qua- 
lity of being affected by the affection ot an- 
other. South, 
SYMPHO'NIOUS. a. Len Har- 
monious; agreeing in ſound. ilton. 
55 bone, Fr. sand 
Fern. | Concert of inftruments ; harmony 
of mingled ſounds. Dryden. 
SY'MPHYSIS. /. [e and $9w.] A conna- 
ſcency, or growing together ; and perhaps 
is meant of thoſe bones which in children are 
diſtinct, but after ſome years unite and con- 
ſolidate into one bone. Wiſeman. 
SYMPO'SIACK. a. E Kelating 
to merrymakings ; happening where com- 
any 18 drinking together. Arbuthnet, 
SY'MPTOM. / [ ovunluwa.] 
1. Something that happens concurrently 
with ſomething elſe, not as the original 
cauſe, nor as the neceſſary or conſtant effect. 


SY'MPHONY. / 


Blackmore. 

2. A ſign; a token. Swift, 
SYMPTOMA'TICAL.? a. [from Hptm. 
SYMPTOMA'TICK. 5 Happening concur- 
rently or occafionally. Wiſeman, 


SYMPTOMA'TICALLY. ad. In the nature 
of a ſymptom. Wiſeman. 
SYNAGOU'GICAL. 2. from fypragegue.] Per- 
taining to a ſynagogue. 
SYNACOGUE. / — An aſſembly 
of the Jews to worthip. Goſpel. 
SYNALE'PHA. {. {| 2wanath. ] A contraction 
cr exciſion of a ſyllable in Latin verle, by 
joining together two vowels in the ſcanning 
or cutting off the ending vowel: as, 1 
ego. Dryden. 
SYNARTHRO'SIS. / [oty and &pfiw A 
cloſe conjunction of two bodies. MHi/rman. 
SYNCHONDRO'SIS, / [iy and x.] 
Syrchondris is an union by griſties of the 
ft-r20n to the ribs. ' Wiſeman, 
SYNCHRO'NICAL. a. [ etyind ypS-.] Hap- 
ning together at the ſame time. Loyte. 
SY'NCHRONISM. / [ty and yetwos.] Con- 
currence of events happening at the fame 
*NCRONOUS 1.7 Hop, 
S* . a. [ww and J Hap 
pening at the ſame 15 Arbutbue? 
SY'NCOPE. /. [ ouynont. 
1. Fainting Al . ] Wiſeman, 


S'YN 


2, Contraction of a word by cutting off a part 
in the middle. 
SY'NCOPIST. / [from /pncope. ] Contractor 
of words. Kpeclator. 
To SV'NDICATE. v. . d and Nn. To 
judge; to paſs judgment on ; to cenſure: not 
in uſe. Hakewill. 
SY'NDROME. / [ ourI$gopt. ] Concurrent ac- 


tion ; CONcurrence., - Glanville. 


SYNE'CDOCHE. F{. fowintoxi ] A tigure by 


which part is taken tor the whole, or the 
whole for part. Taylor. 
SYNECDO'CHICAL. . [ from ſynecdoche. | 
Expreſſed by a ſynecdoche ; implying a fy- 


nec. o he. oyle, 
SYNNEURO'SIS. / [oi and wig. ] The 
coni exion made by a ligament. iſeman. 


SY'NOD. V (&.. 
1. An aſſembiy particularly of ecclefiaſticks. 
Shakſpeare. Cleaveland. 
2. ConjunRion of the heavenly bodies. Cxaſb. 


SY'NODAL. ; 
SYNO'DICAL$ „r Fr. from 
SYNO'DICK. | . 
1. Relating to a ſynod ; tranſacted in a ſy- 
nod Stilling fleet. 


2. Reckoned from one conjunction with the 
ſun to another. I. ac te. 
SYNO'DICALLY. ad. from ſynedical.} By 
the authority of a ſynod or publick aſſembly. 
Sander ſon. 
SYNO'NYMA. / Lat. ourimpecs. ] Names 
which fignify the ſame thing. 
To SYNO'NYMISE. v. a. rom /pnonyma.] 
To expreſs the ſame thing in different words. 
| Camden. 
SYNO'NYMOUS. @. [ /pronyme, French; 
eovirue. | Expreſſing the ſame thing by 
different words. Bentley. 
SYNO'NYMY. V [@wwmpele.} The quality of 
expteſſing by different words the ſame 
thing. | 
SYNO'PSIS. /. [owois.] A general view; 
all the parts brought under one view, 


SYNO'PTICAL. a. [from /yn2p/is.] Aﬀord- 


\ 
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ing a view of many parts at once. Evelyn. 
SYNTA'CTICAL. a. { trom ſpnta#is, Lat.] 

1. Conjoined ; ntted to each other. 

2. Relating to the conſtruction of ſpeech. 


SYNTAX. F 
SYNTA'XIS. J. leuretu. ] 
1. Alyſtem ; a number of things joined to- 
gether, Glanville, 
2. That part of grammar which teaches the 
conſtruction of words. Swift, 
SYNTHE'SIS. / [ 70805. The act of join- 
ing: oppoſed to ara/y/ir. Newton. 
SYNTHE'TICK. a. rns. Conjoine 
ing; compounding; torming compoſition 2 
oppoled to analytick. Watts. 
SY'PHON. / | properly fphon; aipan.} A 
tube ; a pipe. Mortimer.. 
SY'RINGE. /. [ avgiy2. ] A pipe through which 
avy liquor is fquirced. Ray. 
To SY'RINGE. v. a. [ from N 
1. To ſpout by a ſyringe. Zeman. 
2. To waſh with a ſyringe. 
SYRINGO'TOMY. / (rigid and . 
The act or practice of cutting tiſtulas or hol- 
low ſores. 


SY'RTIS. . C Latin.] A quickſand ; a bog. 


iUton, 
SY'STEM. / [avonua.] | 
1. Any complexure or combination of many 
things acting together. 
2. A ſcheme which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-operation. 
3. A ſcheme which unites many things in 
order. | Baker, 
SYSTEMA'TICAL. . [ovrnuadluir.] Me- 
thodical ; written or tormed with regular 
ſubordination of one part to another. 
F Bentley. 
SYSTEMA'TICALLY. ad. In form of a 
ſyſtem. Boyle, 
SY'STOLE. /. | /yfole, French ; ce. 
t. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the 
heart. Ray. 
2. [In grammar. ] The ſhortening of a 
long ſyllable. LE 


k — 
Ei | | 


TAB 


A conſonant, which, at the beginning 
and end of words, has always the lame 
ſound, nearly approaching to that of 4. 
but before an i, whey followed by a vowel, has 
the ſound of an obſcure s ; as, nation, /alva- 
tion : except when / precedes 7 ; as, chr, 
tian, queſtion, 
TA'BBY. J. (146i, tabino, Ital. tadbis, French.] 
A kind of waved filk. Swift. 
TA'BBY. a. Brinded ; brindled ; varied with 
differeat colours, Addiſon. 


/ 


TAB 


TABEFA'CTION. /. [rabefacis, Latin. }The 
act of waſting away. 

To TA'BEFY. v. . [abefacio, Latin.] To 
waſte; to extenvate. "vey. 

TA'BERD. V [raderda, low Lat. tabard, 
Fr.] A long gown; a herald's coat: fome- - 
times written tabard. 4 

TA'BERDER. / | from taberd.] One who 
wears a long gown, + a 

TA'BERNACLE. /. { tabernacle, Fretaberna« 
culum, Latio. ] ; " i 
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>». A temporary habitation; a caſual dwell- 
. Milton. 
2. A ſacred place; a place of worſhip. Aad. 


To TA'BERNACLE. v. u. {from the noun. ] 
To enſhrine ; to houſe. John. 
TA'BID. a. [rabidus, Latin. ] Waſted by diſ- 
eaſe 3 confumptive. Arbuthnot. 

. TA'BIDNESS. / { from tadid.] Contumptive- 
neſs ; tate of being waſted by diſcaſe. 

TA'BLATURE. / | trom tab/e.} Painting on 
walls or cielings. 

TA'BLE. { [1able, French ; tabula, Latin.] 
1. Any flat or level furtace. Sandys. 
a. A horizontal ſurface raiſed above the 
ground, uted for meals and other purpoſes. 

Locke. 

3. The perſons fitting at table, or partaking 
of entertainment. Shakſpeare. 
+ The fare or entertainment itſelf : as, be 
ceps A good table. 


A tablet; a ſurface on which any thing 


1s written or engraved. Bentley. 

; +6. | tableau, French. ] A picture, or any thing 
that exhibits a view of any thing on a flat 
ſurface. Addiſon. 
7. An index; a collection of heads; a ca- 
talogue ; a ſyllabus. Evelys. 
$. A ſynopſis ; many particulars brought in- 
to one view. Ben Fonſon. 
9. The palm of the hand. Ben Fonſen. 
40. Draughts ; ſmall pieces of wood ſhifted 
on ſquares. Taylor. 
11. To turn the TABLES. To change the 
condition or fortune of two contending par- 
ties. Dryden. 

To TABLE. v.. [from the noun. ] To board; 
to live at the table of another. Felton. 
To TA'BLE. v. a. To make into a catalogue; 
to ſet down. Shakſpeare. 

TA BLEBEER. / [ ta4/e and beer. | Beer uſed 
at victuals; 1imall beer, 

-TA'BLEBOOK. / [rab/e and book. ] A book 
on which any thing is graved or written with- 
out ink. | | ak of e. 

TA'BLECLOTH. / Lale and cloth. « inen 
ſpread on a table, Camden. 

_TA'BLEMAN. / A man at draughts. Bacon. 

TA'BLER./. | trom tab/e. ] One who boards. 

Ainſworth, 
TA'BLETALK. / [table and talk. ] Conver- 
ſation at meals or entertainments. Aste / bury. 
TA'BLET. / [ from table.] 
I. A ſmall level ſurface, 
2. A medicine in a ſquare form, Bacon. 
3- A ſurface written on or painted. Drygd. 

TA'BOUR. /. [ tabourin, tabour, old French.} 

A ü ſmall drum; a drum beaten with one 
Kick to accompany a pipe. Shakſpeare. 

To TA'BOUR. v. @. [taborer, old Fr.] To 
ſtrike lightly or frequently. Nahum. 

TA'BOURER. V/. [ from cabour.] One who 
beats the tabour. Shakſpeare. 

TA'BOURET. /. [ from tabowr.] A tmall ta- 


bour. 
TA'BOURINE.[. [ Freu. J A 
. drum, 


tabour ; a ſmall 


SpeFator. 


Shakſpeare. 


TAG 


TA'BRERE.Ff. Tabourer : obſolete. Spenſer, 
"'TA'BRET. / A tabour. enefis. 

TA'BULAK. a. | tabularis, Latin.] 
1. Set down in the form of tables or ſynop. 


ſes. 
Woodward, 


2. Formed in laminæ. 
3. Set in ſquares. 
To TA'BULATE. v. a. [tabula, Latin.] 
1. To reduce to tables or ſynopſes. 
2. To ſhape with a flat furtace, 
TA'BULATED. a. [ tabula, Latin. } Having e 
flat ſurface. Grew, 
TA'CHE. /. [from zack.] Any thing taken 
hold of; a catch; a loop; a button, Exodus. 
TACHY'GRAPHY. / [raxds and yyacw.] 
The art or practice ot quick writing. 
TA'CIT. a. | tacite, Fr. tacitzs, Lat.] Silent; 
implied ; not expreſſed by words. Locke, 
TA'CITLY. ad. I from tacit. ] Silently; wich- 
out oral ex preſſion. Rogers. 
TACITU'RNITY. / [ raciturnite, Fr. taci. 
turnitas, Lat.] Habitual filence. Arbzthnor. 
To TACK. v. a. [ tacher, Breton. ] 
1. To faſten to any thing. Grew, 
2. To join; to unite; to ſtitch together. 


Shakſpeare. 

To TACK. wv. „ [probably from cable | To 

turn a ſhip. e en. 
TACK. / | from the verb.] 

1. A 3 ö Fr , 

2. The act of turning ſhips at ſea, Dryden. 

3. To bold Tack. To lat; to hold out. Hud, 
TACKLE. V [tace/, Welſh.] 

1. An arrow. ; Chaucer, 

2. Weapons; inſtruments of action. Butler, 

3. The ropes of a ſhip, Addiſon, 
TA'CK LED. «. [from tack/e.] Made of ropes 


tacked together. Shakſpeare, 
TA'CKLING./. — tackle.] 

1. Furniture of the maſt. Bacon 

2. Inſtruments of action. Walton. 


TA'CTICAL. 2 a. | raue, var; tafigue, 

TA'CTICK. F Fr.] Relating to the art of 
ranging a battle. 

TA'CTICKS. / Crans. ] The art of ranging 
men in the field of battle. Dryden. 

TA'CTILE, a. [ra#ile, Fr. tacbilis, iadlun, 
Lat.] Sufceptible of touch. ale. 

TACTTLITY, / [ from ta#ile,] Percepti- 
bility by the touch. 

TA'CTION. {.[ra&@ion, Fr. tactie, Lat.] The 
act of touching. 

TA'DPOLE. / vad, toad, and pola, a young 
one, Saxon. | A young ſhapelels frog or toad, 
conſiſting only of a body and tail; a porwi- 
gle. Ray. 

TA'EN. The poetical contraction of taker. 

TA'FFETA. /. [raffetas, Fr. taffetar, Span.] 
A thia ſilk. Shakſpeare. 

TAG. /. [tag, Iſlandiſh.] 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a ſtring. 
2. Any thing paltry and mean. £Z' Efrange, 
3- A young ſheep. 

To TAG. v. a. 

1. To fit any thing with an end, or point of 
metal: as, 70 tag @ /ace. | 


TAK 
1 To's 00 WR ek whether, cppencys. 


ryden. 
3. To join: this is properly to rack. Swift. 
TA'GTAIL. / [rag and tail. ] A worm which 
has the tail of another colour. Walton. 
TAIL. / [V ezl, Saxon. ] 
1. That which terminates the animal be- 
hind ; the continuation of the vertebres of 
the back hanging loaſe behind. Mere. 
2. The lower part. Deut. 
3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. 
at . 
4. The hinder part of any thing. Butler. 
5. To turm TAI. To fly; to run away. 
Sidney. 
To TAIL. v. . To pull by the tail. Hudib. 
TAT'LED. 2. [from rail. | Furniſhed with a 
tail. Grew. 
TAVLLAGE.F. [railler, Fr.] A piece cut out 
of the whole ; a ſhare of a man's ſubſtance 
paid by way of tribute. Cowell. 
TAILLE.F/. The fee which is oppoſite to fee 
ſimple, becauſe it is ſo minced or . 
that it is not in his free power to be diſpoſed 
of who owns it ; but is, by the firſt giver, 
cut or divided from all other, and tied to the 
iſſue of the donee. Cowell. 
TAI'LOR. / [taillexr, Fre] One whole buſi. 
neſs is to make clothes. Collier. 
To TAINT. v. a. | teindvre, French. 
1. To imbue or impreguate with any thing. 
Thomſon. 
2. To ſtain ; to ſully. Milton. 
3. To inſect; to poiſon ; to diſeaſe. Pope. 
4. To corrupt. Swift, 
5. A corrupt contraction of attaint. 
To TAINT. v. =. To be inieted ; to be 
touched with ſomething corrupting. Shak/. 
TAINT. / [teinte, French. ] 
1. A tincture ; a ſtain. 


2. An inſect. Brown. 
3. Infection; corruption. Locke. 
4. A ſpot; a ſoil; a blemiſh. Shatſpeare. 


TAI'NTLESS. a. [from taint.) Free from 
infection; pure. Swift. 
TAI'NTURE. / [teinture, French. ] Taint; 
tinge ; defilement. Shakſpeare. 
To TAKE. v. a. preterit test: part. pail. taten, 
ſometimes rect. [ raka, Ilandith. ] 
1. To receive what is offered. 
2. To ſeize what is not given. 
3. To receive. Deuteronomy. 
4. To receive with good or ill will. S/. 
5. To lay hold on; to catch by furpriſe or 


Dryden. 
D, den. 


artifice. Clarendon. 
6. To ſnatch ; to ſeize. Hale. 
Knolles. 


5 To make priſoner. 
. To captivate with pleaſure; to delight; 
to engage. Locke. 
9. To entrap ; to catch in a ſnare. Canticles, 
10. To underftand in any particular ſenſe or 
manner. Wake. 
1t. To exact. Leviticus. 


12. To get; to have; to appropriate. Geng. 
13. To uſe ; to employ. | 
14. To blaſt ; to int 


Hatte. 


Sbalſpeare. 


38. To hire ; to reat, 


- br. To admit in capitulation. 


TAK 


15- To judge in favour of; toadopt. Dry& 
16. To admit any thing bad from without. 


. Hudibras. 
17. Toget; to procure. 2 Mac. 
18. To turn to; to practiſe. Bacon. 


19. To cloſe in with; to comply with. Dr, 
20. To form ; to fix. -. Clarendon. 
21. To catch in the hand; to ſeize. Ezekiel, 


22, To admit; to ſuffer. Dryden, 
23. To perform any action. Hakewill, 
24. To receive into the mind. Watts. 
25. To go into. Hales. 


26. To go along ; to follow ; to purſue. Dr. 


27. To ſwallow ; to receive. Brown. 
28. To ſwallow as a medicine. South. 
29, To chooſe one of more. Locke. 
30. To copy. Dryden, 


31. To convey; to carry; to tranſport. Sh. 


32. To ſatten on; to ſeize. Temple, 
33. Not to refuſe; to accept. Dryden. 
34. To adopt. Exodus. 


35. To change with reſpect te place. Ray. 


36. To ſeparate. Blackmore, 
37. To admit. Swift. 
38. To purſue ; to goin. Dryaen. 


39. Co receive any temper or diſpoſition of 


mind. Dryden. 
40. To endure ; to bear. L' Efrange. 
41. To draw ; to derive, Tillotſon. 
42. To leap ; to jump over. Shak/peare, 
43. To aſſume. Lo 
44. To allow ; to admit. Boyle. 
45. To receive with fondneſs. Dryden. 
46. To carry out for uſe. lark. 


47. To ſuppoſe ; to receive in thought; to 
entertain in opinion. Tate. 
48. To ſeparate for one's ſelf from any 
quantity ; to remove for one's ſelf from any 


place. Dryden. 
49. Not to leave; not to omit. Ardbuthnet, 
50. To receive payments. Shatkſpeare. 
51. To obtain by menſuration, (way 
52. To withdraw. SpeFator, 


53. To ſeize with a tranſitory impulſe ; to 
atfeQ ſo as not to laſt. Arbuthnot. 
54. To compriſe; to comprehend. Locke. 
55. To have recourſe to. L' Eftrange. 
56. To produce ; to ſuffer to be produced, 
Spenſer. 
Taste. 
Pope. 
59. To engage in ; to be active in. Shak/p. 
bo. To incur ; to'receive as it happens. Add. 
Sandys. 
62. To catch eagerly. Dryden, 
63. To uſe as an oath or expreſſion. Exodus, 
64. To ſeize as a diſeaſe. Dryden. 
65. To Takr away. To deprive of. Pope. 
66. To TAKE away, To ſet aſide z to re- 
move. | Locke. 
67. To TKR care. To be careful ; to be 
folicitous for; to ſuperiutend. Corinthians. 
68. To TAKE care. To be cautious; to be 
vigilante. 


57. To catch in the mind. 


69. Ta Tax E courſe. To have recourſe to 
bare | 


TAK 
70. Te Tax down, Tocruſh ; to reduce; 
to ſuppreſs. Addiſon. 
— 0 TAKE down. To ſwallow; to take 
by 2 _ Bacon. 
72. To Tax from, To derogate 3 to de- 
tract fe * Dryden. 
73. L Tax from. To deprive of. Locke. 
74. Ta TAx E hred. To be cautious ; to be- 
Ware. Dryden. 
75. To Tart heed to, To attend. Ecclus. 
76. To Tax E in. To encloſe. Mortimer. 
77. To Tarts in. To leſſen; to contract: 
as, he took in bis ſails, 
78. To Tax H in. To cheat; to gull; as, 
the cunning ones were taken in, 
75. To Tax inhand. To undertake, Clar. 
o. To TAKE in. To comprile ; to compre- 
head. Derham. 
81. To TAKE in. To admit. Wotton. 
$2. To TAKE in. To win by conqueſt, Felr. 
83. To TAN in. To receive locally. Til/or. 
84. To TAKE in. To receive mentally. Add. 
$5. To TAX E notice. To obſerve. 


$6. To TAKE notice. To ſhow by any act 
that obſervation is made. larendun. 
$7. To Tax oath. To ſwear. Ezekiel. 


88. To Taxx off. To invalidate; to deſtroy; 


to remove. Sanderſon. 
89. To TAK R off. To withhold ; to with- 
draw. Hale. 
99. To Taxt of. To ſwallow. Locke. 
91. To Taxs «ff To purchale. Locke. 
92. To TAK RK of. To copy. Addiſon. 


'93- To TAK IT J To find place for. Bacon, 
94. To TAXI of. To remove. Exodus. 
95. To Tax E order with. Te check; to 
Take courie with, Bacon. 
96. To TAKE out. To remove from within 
any place. Shatkfpeare. 
97. To Tax part. To ſhare. Pope. 
98. To TAK E face. To prevail; to have 
etfect. Locke. 
99. To TAKE wp. To borrow upon credit or 


"Intereſt. Swift. 
100. To TAKE xp, To be ready for; to en- 
gage with, ' Shalfſpeare. 
10. To Taxes wp. To apply to the uſe of. 

| k Addiſon, 
102. To TAX E wp. To begin. Seuth. 


103. To TAKE vp, To faſten with a ligature 
paſſed under. Sharp. 
104. To TAKE xp. To engroſs; to engage. 

» Duppa. 
105. To TAKE vp. To have final recourſe 
To. : Addiſon. 
106. Te TAK ER up. To ſeize ; to catch ; to 
ar reſt. Shatſpeare. 
107. To TAKE up. To admit. Bacon. 
108. To TAE p. To anſwer by reprov- 
Ing ; to repriman  DEſtrange. 
109. 79 Taxz wp. To begin where the tor- 
mer left off. er 
119, To LAKE vp. To lift, ay. 
Tit. To TAN wp. To occupy. Hammond. 
112. To Taxz wp. To manage in the place 
ot another, T's. 


TAL 
113. To Taxz up. To compriſe. Dryden. 
114. To TAK R A To — z to aſſume. 


Alterbury, 
It;5. To Taxz wp. To collect ; to exact a 
tax. Knolls, 


116. To Taxs wpor. To appropriate to ; 0 
aſſume; to admit to be imputed to. Dryden. 
117. To TAKE upon. To aſſume ; to claim 
authority, Felton, 
To TAKE. v. x. 
1. To direct the courſe ; to have a tendency 
to. rydex, 
2. To pleaſe ; to gain reception. Bemnley, 
3. To have the intended or natural effect. 
Dryden, 
4. To catch; to fix, * 
. To Tart after. To learn of ; to reſem- 
le; to imitate. Atterbury. 
6. To TAKE in with. To reſort to. bacon, 
7. To TAE on. To be violently affected. 
Shakſpeare. 
8. To Taxz on. To claim a character. $5. 
9. To Tak on, To grieve; to pine. Sha, 
10. Ts TAK te. To apply to; to be loud 


of. Swift, 
11. To Tax fe. To betake to; to have re- 
courſe, Addiſon, 
12. To TaKr wp, To ſtop. South, 
13. To TAKE up To reform. Locke. 


14. To TAKE wp with. To be contented 

with. Bentley. 

15. To TAKE np with. To lodge; to dwell. 
L' Eftrange. 


Bacon, 


16. To TAK K with, To pleaſe. 


TA'KEN, The pariiciple paſſive of tate. 
TA'KER. / ! from rate. He that takes. Sh. 
TA'KING. /. [ irom 7ate.] Seizure ; diftreſs 
of mind. Shakſpeare. 
TA*'LBOT. / A hound. Waſe. 
TALE. V [Ne, Saxon. ] 
1, A narrative z a ſtory. Waits. 
2. Oral relation Shakſpeare. 
3. Number reckoned, Hacker. 


4. Reckoning ; numeral account. Carew. 
5. luiormation ; dilcioſure of any thing ſe- 
cret. Bacon. 
TALEBE'ARER. / Cale and bear. ] One 
who gives officious or malignant intelli- 
ence. | L' Eftrange. 
TALEBE'ARING. / [| tale and bear. The 
act of intorming ; officious or malignant in- 
telligence. Arbuthnet, 
TA'LENT./. | talentum, Latin, ] 
i. A talent fignified ſo much weight, or a 
ſum ot money, the value differing according 
to different ages and countries.  Arbutbret. 
2. Faculty z power ; gitt of nature. Baker. 
3. Quality; diſpoſition. Clarendon. 
TALISMAN. V | 7040 , Skinner, ] A magi- 
cal character. Pope. 
TA'LISMANICK. 4. [from taliſman.) Magi- 
cal. Addiſon. 
To TALK.» . [taclen, Dutch] | 
1. To ſpeak in coaverſation ; to lpeak fluent- 
ly and familiarly ; to converſe. Aadiſon. 
2. To prattle ; to ſpeak impeatinently, Ali. 


TAM 


g. To give account. Aadiſin. 
4. To ſpeak ; to realon ; to confer. Culler, 
TALK. / | from the verb. 
1. Orai converlation ; 
| ſpeech. 


vent and familiar 
Knoles. 

2. Report; rumour. Locke. 
3. Subj«& of diſcourſe. Milt. 
TALK. / [ralc, French.} A kind of ftone, 
compoſed of parallel plates. Woodward. 
TA'LKATIVE. a. | from 1a/k.) Full of prate ; 
- loquaciovs. Addiſon. 
TA'LKATIVENESS. F/. [from taltative.] 


Loquacity ; garrulity. Swift. 
TA'LKER. / [from talk. ] 

1. One who talks, Watts. + 

2. A loquacious perſon ; a prattler. Lacke. 

3 A boaſter; a bragging fellow. Taylor. 
TA LKV. a. { from ta/k. | Conſiſting of talk ; 

reſembling talk. Woodward. 
TALL. a: [al, Welſh. ] 

1. High in ſtature. Milton, 

2. High ; lofty. Waller. 

3. Sturdy ; luſty. Shakſpeare. 


TA'LLAGE.F. rags: Fr.] Impoſt; exciſe. 
' TA'LLOW. / [ ta/ge, Daniſh. ] The greaſe or 
fat of an animal ; coarſe ſuet. Abdet. 
To TA'LLOW, v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 
greaſe ; to {mear with tallow. 
TA'LLOWCHANDLER,F/.[ ta//owand chan- 
delier, French. ] One who makes candles of 
tallow. Harvey. 
TA'LLY. /. [from tailler, to cut, French. 
1. A ſtick notched or cut in conformity to 
avother ſtick, and uled to keep accounts by. 
Garth. 
2. Any thing made to ſuit another. Dryden. 


To TA'LLY. v. a. {from the noun. ] To fit; 


to ſuit z to cut out, fo as to aniwer any 
. thing, | Prior. 
To TA'LLY. v. x, To be fitted ; to con form; 
to be ſuitable. Addiſen. 
TA'LMUD. © /. The book containing the 
THA LMO. | 
nical conſtitutions and explications of the 
law, 
TA'LNESS. / [from all.] Height of ature ; 
procerity. Hayward, 
TA*'LON. / [ralon, French, ] The claw of a 
bird of prey. Pri-r. 
TA'MARIND Tree. /. [ tamerindus, Lat.] The 
flower of the tamarind tree becomes a flat 
pod, containing flat angular feeds ſurrounded 
with an acid black th pulp. Miller. 
TA'MARISK. /. [ tamarice, Lat.] The flow- 
ers of the amar are rdlaceous. Miller. 
TA'MBARINE. . [rambeurin, French. A 
tahoup ; à ſmall drum. Spenyer. 
TAME. a. (vame, Saxon; laem, Dutch. 
1. Not wild 3 domeſtick. Addijon. 
2. Cruſhed; ſubdued; depreſſed; dej -A ed 
ſpiritſets 3 heartleis. Reſcomman. 
20 TAME. v. . [Temean, 9 
1. To reduce from wildneſs; to reclaim; to 
make gentle, Shakſpeare. 


2, To ſubdue z tocruſh; to de preſs ; to con- 
Ben Jinſen. 


guer, 


Jewiſh traditions, the rabbi- , 


TAN 


TA'MEABLE. @. ¶ from tame. ] CUES. 
taming. ilkins. 
TA'MELY. ad. | from tame.] Not wildly 
meanly ; ſp:ritleſly. Swi 
TA'MENESS. /. [from tame.) | 
1. The quality of being tame ; not wildneſs. 
2. Want of fpirits ; timidity. Rogers. 
TA'MER.F.{ irom tame.) Conqueror; ſubduer. 


Pope. 

TAMINV. / A woollen tuff, | 
TA'MKIN. /. The ſtopple of the mouth of a 

great gun. | 
To TA'MPER. v. 24 

1. To be buſy with phyſick. L'Efrange. 

2. To meddle; to have to do without fitneſs 

or neceſſity. Roſcommon. 

3- Te deal; to practiſe ſecretly, Hudibras. 
To TAN. v. a. [ tannen, Dutch. 

1. To impregnate or imbue with bark. Sw. 

2. To imbrown by the fun. Cleaveland. 
TANG. V [ zanghe, Dutch, acrid.] 

1. A ſtrong taite; a taſte leſt in the mouth. 


3 


Lecke. , 


2. Reliſh; taſte. 
3. Something that leaves a ſting 
haad it. b Sbalſycare. 
4. Sound; tone. older. 
To TANG. v. . To ring with. Shak/peare. 
TA'NGENT. /. | rangent, French; tangents 
Lat.] A right line perpendicularly railed oa 
the extremity of a radius, and which touches 
a circle ſo as not to cut it. Trevoux, 
TANGIBI'LITY. /. {from tangible. The 
quality of being perceived by the touch. 
TA'NGIELE. a. | trom tango, Lat. ] Percept- 
ible by the touch. Locke 
To TANGLE. v. a. 


Atterbury. 


or pain be- 


* ExTANGLE] 


1. To implicate; to knit together. 
2. To enſnare; toentrap. Milton. 
3. To embroil ; toembarraſs. - Craſopaw. 


To TA'NGLE. v. . To be entangled. : 
TA'NGLE. / {from the verb.] A knot of 
things interwoven in one another. Milton. 
TA'NISTRY. J The Irich hoid their lands by 
laniftry, which is no more than a perſonal 
eftate tor his lifetime that is ani, by reaſon 
he is admitted thercunto by election. Spenſer. 
TANK / | rangue, French. ] A large ciſtern or 
baſin. D. 


TA'NKARD. / [ rankaerd, Dutch.] A large 


veſſel with a cover, for ſtrong drink. Ars. 
TA'NNER. / | from an.] Oue whoſe trade is 
to tan leather. - Moxon. 
TA'NSY. /. An oderous plant. Miller. 
TA'NTALISM. / {from tantalize.] A puriith- 
ment like that of Tanta!us. Addiſon, 
To TANTALIZE v. a ſſrom Tamtalus,whoſe 
puniſhment was to ſtarve among "fruits and 
water which he could not touch. ] To tor- 
ment by the ſhow of plealures which cannot 
be reached. Addiſon. 
TA'NTAMOUNT.# [Fr] Equivalent. Lzeke. 
TANTIVY. 4% To ride tantivy is to ride 
with great ſpeed, 


TA'NTLING. / [from Tantalus.] One ſeized 
with hopes of 1 Shakſpa 


TAR 


' To TAP. v. a. tappen, Dutch. ] 
1. To touch lightly ; to ſtrike gently. 
2. To pierce a veſiel; to broach a veſſel. S. 
TAP. / [from the verb.] | 
1. A gentle blow. Gay. 
2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veſſel is 
let out. Derham. 


TAPE. V [rzppan, Saxon. ] A narrow fillet or 
band 


. Pope. 
TA'PER. /. [Tapen, Saxon. ] A wax ſos = 2 ; 
a light. Taylor. 
TA'PER. a. [from the form of a taper. | Re- 
gularly narrowed from the bottom to the top; 
midal;z conical. Dryden. 

"T2 TA'PER. v.. To grow gradually ſmaller. 
 TA'PESTRY./j. [tapeferie, Fr. tapetum, Lat.] 
Cloth woven in regular figures. Addiſcn. 
TA'PET. /. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or figured 
uff. Spenſer. 
 TA'PROOT.FZ. The principal ſtem of the root. 
Mortimer. 
TA'PSTER. /. [| from ap-] One whoſe bufi- 
neſs is to draw beer in an alehouſe. S9] 
TAR. / [tane, Sax. tarre, Dutch.] Liquid 
pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir 
_ drained out by fire. Camden, 
TAR. / [from tar uſed in ſhips. ] A failor; a 


ſeaman, in contempt. Swift. 
Te TAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To {mear over with tar. 
2. To teaſe ; to provoke. | ragarrw. ] Shak. 
TARA'NTULA. /. | Ital. ] An infect whole 
bite is only cured by muſick. Locke. 


TARDA'TION. / [tardo, Lat.] The act of 
hindering or delaying. 
TA'RDIGRADOUS., 2. [tar digradus, Lat.] 
Moving ſlowly. Brown. 
TA'RDILY. 24. [from tardy.] Slowly; flug- 
.- giſhly. Shakſpeare. 
TA'RDINESS. . [from tardy. | Slowneſs; 
luggiſhneſs ; unwillingneſs to action or mo- 
tion. Sbalſpeare. 
TA'RDITY. / [ tarditas, Latin. ] Slowneſs; 
want of velocity. 
TA'RDY. a. [ tardus, Lat. tardif, Fr. 
1. Slow ; not ſwitt. Sandys. 
2. Sluggiſh; unwilling to action or motion. 
Prior. 
3. Nilatory ; late; tedious. Waller. 
4. Unwary. A low word. Huditras, 
F. Criminal; offending. A low word. Co//ter, 
To TA'RDY. v. a. [tarder, French.] To delay; 
to hinder. Shak ſpeare. 
TARE. "ol teeren, Dut. to conſume. ] A 
weed 
TARE. /,. [French.] A mercantile word de- 
noting the weight ot any thing containing a 
commodity; alſo the allowance made tor it. 
TARE. The preterit of tear. 


TARGE. D/ [t2pza, Saxon.] A kind of 
TARGET. 5 buckler or ſhield born on the 
left arni, Spenſer. Milton. 


TA'RGETIERK. /. | from target. ] One armed 
with a target. q hapman. 
TA'RGUM..f. (on] A paraphraſe on the 


_ pevtateuchin the Chaldee language, 


Digby. ; 


Teras among corn. Decay of Piety. 


TAS 


TA'RIPF. /. [tarif, French. ] A cartel of 


commerce. Addiſap. 
TARN. /. [tiorn, Iflandick.] A bog ; a fen. 
To TA'RNISH. v. 2. 325 Fr.] To ſully; 


to ſoil ; to make not bright. Thomſon. 
To TA'RNISH. v. x, To loſe brightneſs. C/ 
TARPA'WLING. /. [from rar. 


1. Hempen cloth ſmeared with tar. Dryden. 
2 A ſailor, in contempt. Dennis. 
TA RRAGONV A plant called herb dragon. 
TA“ RRIANCE. . — tarry. ] Stay; de. 
lay ; perhaps ſojourn. Shakſpeare. 
TA'RRIER. / 
1. A fort of ſmall dog, that hunts the fox 
or otter out of his hole. Properly terrier, 
from terre, French, the earth. Dryden, 
2. One that tarries or ſtays. c 
To TA'RRY.-v. u. [ targir, French. ] 
1. To ſtay; to continue in a place. Shakſp, 
2. To delay; to be long in coming. Dryd-». 
3- To wait ; to expect attending. Exod, 
To TA'RRY. v. a. To wait for, Shakſpeare. 
TA'RSEL, / A kind of hawk. Pricr. 
TA*'RSUS. /. The ſpace betwixt the lower end 
of the focil bones of the leg, and the begin- 
ning of the five long bones that are jointed 
with, and bear up, the toes. Wiſeman, 
TART, a. [veanx, Saxon; #aertig, Durch.] 
1. Sour; acid; acidulated ; ſharp of taſte. 
2. Sharp; keen; fevere. Shalſeare. 
TART. / [tarte, French ; tarta, Italian. ] A 
ſmall pie of fruit. Bacon. 
TA'RTANE. / Cartana, Italian.] A veils 
uſed in the Mediterranean, with one malt 


and a three-cornered ſail. Addiſon. 
TA'RTAR. / [ tartarus, Latin. ] 
1. Hell: obſolete. Spenſer. 


2. [tartre, Fr.] Tartar is what ſticks to wine 
caſks, either white or red, as the colour of 
the wine from whence it comes : the white 
is preferable 5 and the beſt is the tartar of 
the rheniſh wine. wincy. 
TAKTA'REAN. a. [ tartarus, Latin} Hel- 
TARTA'REOUS. a. [from ta- tax.] 
1. Conſiſting of tartar. Grew, 
2. Hellich. Milton. 
To TARTART'ZE. v. a. [from tartar.] To 
impregnate with tartar, 
TA'RTAROUS. . [ from tartar.) Contain- 
ing tartar; conſiſting of tartar. 
TA'RTLY. ad. | from tart.] 
1. Sharply; fourly; with acidity. 
2. Sharply; with poignancy ; with ſeverity. 


Walker. 
3. With ſourneſs of aſpect. Shakſpeare. 
TA'RTNESS. / [from tart. 
1. Sharpueſs; ſourneſs; acidity. Mortimer. 
2. Sourneſs of temper ; poignancy of lan- 
guage. > Shakſpeare. 
TASK. /. [taſehe, French; rafſa, Italian. ] 
1. Something to be done impoſed by an- 
other. Milton. 
2. Employment ; buſineſs. Alterbury. 
3. To take to Task. Ta reprove ; to re- 
Add gn. 


primand. 


TAT 


Te TASK. v. . [from thenoun. ] To burden 
with ſomething to be done, Shakſpeare. 
TA'SKER. 


J. [aft and maſter. ) One 
who impoſes tatks. 


TA'SKMASTER. 
| Milton. Dryden. 


TA'SSEL. / [tafſe, Fr.] An ornamental bunch 


ol ſilk, or glittering ſubſtances. Spenſer. 

TA'SSEL.? /. An herb. Sce'TzAZzLE. 
TA'ZEL. ; Ainſworth. 
TA'SSELED. 3. [from tafſel.) Adorned with 
taſſels. Milton. 
TA'SSES. /. Armour for the thighs. Ainſw. 
TA'STABLE. a. That may be taſted ; fa- 
. voury; reliſhing. Boyle. 
To TASTE. 5. a. | tafter, to try, French. 
1. To perceive aud diftinguiſh by the palate, 
| Tobn. 


2. To try by the mouth; to eat at leaſt in 
a 1 Milton. 
3. To eſſay firſt. Dryden, 


4. To obtain pleaſure from, Carew. 
5. To feel; to have perception of, Hebrews. 
6. To reliſh intellectualiy; to approve. Mil. 
Toe TASTE. v. x. 
1. To try by the mouth; to eat. Milton. 
2. To have a ſmack ; to produce on the 
palate a particular ſenſation. Bacon. 
3. Todittinguiſh intellectually. Swift, 
4. To be tiuctured, or receive ſome quality 
or character. Shakſpeare. 


$5. To try the reliſh of any thing. avies. 

6. To have perception of. Wiſdom, 

7. To take to be enjoyed. Milton. 

8. To enjoy ſparingly. Dryden. 
TASTE. / | from the verb.] 

1. The act of taſting ; guſtation. Milton. 


2. The ſenſe by which the reliſh oi any 
thing on the palate is perceived, Bacon, 
3. Senſibility ; perception. Shakſpeare. 
4. That ſenſation which all things taken 
into the mouth give particularly to the 
tongue. Locke. 
5. IntelleQual reliſh or diſcernment. Pope, 
6. An eflay; a trial: not in uſe. Shatſpeare. 
7. A ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen. Bac, 
TA'STED. a. [irom tafte.] Having a parti- 
cular reliſh, Bacon. 
TA'STER. / [rafteur, French. ] 
1. One who takes the firſt eflay of food. 
' _ Dryden, 
2. A dram cup. Ainſworth, 
TA'STEFUL. a. [tafte and full.) High re- 
liſhed ; ſavoury. | Pape. 
TA'STELESS, a. [from tafte.] 
- 1. Having no power of perceiving taſte. 
2. Having no reliſh or power of ſtimulating 
the palate ; infipid. Boyle. 
3- Having no power of giving pleaſure ; 
inſipid. Rogers. 
4. Having no intellectual guſt. 
TA'STELESSNESS. /: | from raftelefs.] 
1. Infipidity ; want of reliſh, 
2. Want of perception of taſte, 
3. Want of intellectual reluh. 
To TA'TTER. v. a. [rorznan, Saxon. ] To 
tear; to rend; to make ragged, opc. 


TAX 


TA'TTER. / [from the verb.] A_rag; a 
fluttering rag. L' Eftrange. 


TATTERDEMA LION. /. A ragged fellow. 


L' Eftrange. 

To TA'TTLE. v. . [tateren, Dutch 1 To 
prate ; to talk idly. Addiſon. 
TA'TTLE. /. [from the verb.] Prate ; idle 
chat ; trifling talk. Watts. 
TA'TTLER. /. [from rattle.] An idle talker ; 
a prater. Taylor, 
TATTOO. /. The beat of drum, by which 
ſoldiers are warned to their quarters. Prior. 
TA'VERN. /. [raverne, Fr. taberna, Latin. ] 
A houſe where wine is fold, and drinkers 


are entertained. Shakſpeare. 
TA'VERNER. rom tavern, man, 
TA'VERNKEEPER.þ or . ; tavernier, 
TA'VERNMAN. French. ] One who 


keeps a tavern. Camden. 

TAUGHT, The pret. and part. paſſ. of reach. 

To TAUNT. v. a. [tanſer, French; tanden, 
Dutch, to ſhow teeth. ] | 
1. To reproach ; to inſult ; to revile; 
ridicule, Rowe. 
2. To exprobrate; to mention with up- 
braiding. Shakſpeare. 

TAUNT. / [from the verb.] Inſult ; ſcoff; 
reproach ; ridicule. Prior. 

TA'UNTER. /. [from taunt.) One who 
tau::ts, reproaches, or infults. 

TA'UNTINGLY. ad. [from taunting. ] With 
inſult ; ſcoffingly; with coutumely and ex- 
probration. Shakſpeare, 

TAURICO'RNOVUS. 2. om and corn, 
Lat. Having horus like a bull. Brown. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL. 2. [from tautoleg y.] 
Repeating the fame thing. 

TAUTO'LOGIST. 1 trom tantolog y.] One 
who repeats tedioufly. 

TAUTO'LOGY. V [Teul-xoyia.] Repetition 
of the ſame words, or of the ſame lenſe in 
different words. Addiſon. 

To TAW. v. a. 47 Dutch; Tapian, 
Saxon. ] To dreis white leather, commonly 
called alum leather, in contradiſtinction 
from tan leather, that which is dreſſed with 


bark, 
TAW. / A marble to play with. Swift. 
TA'WDRINESS. /. Tinfel finery; finery 


oſtentatious without elegance. Clarifa. 
TA'WDRY. a. Meanly ſhowy; ſplendid with- 
out colt ; fine without grace; ſhowy with- 
out elegance. Addiſen. 
'"WPRY. /. A light ornament. Drayton. 
TA'WER. /. [from aw. ] A dreſſer of white 


Mer. 
NY, a. [tane, tanne, French. ] Yellow, 
like things tanned. Peacham. 
TAX. / [raxe, French; faxe, Dutch.] | 
1. An impoſt; a tribute impoſed ; an ex- 
- Cife; a tallage. Arbuthnot, 
2. [tax Lat.] Charge ; cenſure. Clarendon, 
To TAX. v. a. | taxer, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To load with impoſts. Kings. 
2. Tocharge; tocenſure; to aceuſe. Kalcigh,, 
TA'XABLE. a. That may be taxed, ; 


TEA 
TA'XATION. ſ. [ taxation, French.] 
1. The act of loading with taxes; impoſt ; 
tax. | | Sidney. 
2. Accuſation ; ſcandal, Shakſpeare. 
TAXER. / Low tax ] He who taxes. Bacon. 
TEA. / A Chineſe plant, of which the intu- 
ſioh has lately been much drunk in Europe. 


To TEACH. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. taught, 


» 


ſometimes /cacbed, which is now obſolcte. 
 [rzcan, Saxon. ] 

1. To inſtruct ; to inform. Milton. 

8. To deliver any dodrine or art, or words 

to be learned. AMilten. 

3- To ſhow; to exhibit ſo as to impreſs 

upon the mind. Seuth, 
4. To tell; t6 give intelligence. Taſer. 
To TEACH. v. x. To periorm the office ot an 


inftruQor. Shakſpeare. 
TE'ACHABLE. a. [ from teach. ] Docile ; ſuſ- 
ceptive of inſtruction. Watts. 


TE'ACHABLENESS. / Docility ; willing- 
neſs to learn; capacity to learn, 
TE'ACHER. F. [from * ' 
1. One who teaches; an inſtructor; a pre- 
ceptor, ; Hooker. Blackmore. 
2, A preacher ; one who is to deliver doc- 
trine to the people. South. 
TEAD, or Tede. /. [tæda, Lat.] A torch; a 
flambeau : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
TEAGUE. / A name of contempt, uled tor 
an Iriſhman, 
TEAL. J. [ree/ingh, Dutch. ] A wild fowl of 
the duck Kind. Carew, 
TEAM. / [ty me, Saxon, a yoke. ] 
1. A number of horſes or oxen drawing at 
once the ſame carriage. Roſcommon. 
2. Any numbet paſſing in a line. Dryden. 
TEAR. / [tean, Saxon : pronounced ter.] 
1. The water which violent paſſion forces 
from the eyes. Milton. 
2. Any moiſture trickling in drops. Dryd. 
To TEAR. v. 4. pret. tore, anciently tare ; part. 
paſſ. tern. ca pan, Saxon: pronounced tere. 
I. To pull in pieces; to lacerate ; to tend; 
to ſeparate by violent pulling. Arbiuthnor. 
2, To laniate; to wound with any ſharp 


int drawn along. Shakſpeare. 
3. To break by violence. R. 
4. To divide vioiently; to ſhatter.” che, 


5. To pull wich violence; te drive violently, 
Dryden. 
6. To take au ay by ſudden violence. Addi/. 
To TEAR. v. „. | tieren, Duich. J To fume ; 
to rave; to rant turbulently. 'Eftrange. 
TEAR. / { trom the verb.] A rent; a fiſſure. 
TE'ARER. / [from to tear. ] He who reeds 
or tears; one who biuſters, 


TE'ARFALLING. a. {tear det] Ten- 
| 7 


der ; ſhedding tears. . Sbahkſpeare. 
TE'ARFUL. 2. [ tear and full. Weeping ; 
full of tears. Pope, 


To TEASE. v. a. {[E#jan, Saxon, 

1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 

4. To ſcratch cloth in order to level the nap. 

3. To torment with importunity; to vex 
wich athduous jmpcrupence. Frier. 


T-EI 


TE'ASEL./. [rzyl, Saxon; diu, Latin] 
A plant of fingular uſe in railing the nap up- 
on woollen cloth. Aller, 

TE'ASER. /. [from traſe.] Any thing that 
torments by inceſſant importunity, Col/ier, 

TEAT. / Ce, Weich; Tit, Saxon; cette, 
Dutch. ] The dug of a beaſt; anciently the 
pap of a woman. Brown. 

TECHNICA L. 2. [tx] Belonging to 
arts; not in common or popular uſe. Locke, 

TE'CHY. 2. Peeviſh; fretful; irritable ; eaſily 
made angry; ſroward. Shakſpeare, 

TECTO'NICE, 4. [7wdenx3s. ] Pertaining to 
building. Bailey, 

To TED. v. a, [tcadan, Sax. to prepare. ] Lo 
lay graſs newly mown in rows. Milton. 

TE'DDER, or Tether. ſ. | tudgder, Dutch. ] 
I. A rope with which a horſe is tied in the 
fieid that he may not pou too wide, - 

2. Any thing by which one is reſtrained. 

TE DEUM. , A hyma of the church, fo 
called from the firſt two words of the Latis. 

TE'DIOUS. a. CLedieux, Fr. tedium, L. a.] 
1. Weariſome by continuance ;z troubleſome; 
ik ſome. Milton. 
2. Weariſome by prolixity. Hooker, 
3. Siow. Ainſworth, 

TE'DIOUSLY. ad. [ from tedioxs.] In ſuch a 
manner as to weary. 

TE'DIOUSNESS. /. [ fron. rediows. ] 

1. Weariſomeneſs by continuance, Davies. 
2. Weariſomeneſs by prolixity. Hooker, 


3+ Prolixity ; length. Shakfpeare. 
4. Uneaſineſs; tireſomeneſs; quality of 
wearying. Dorne. 


To TE EM. v. . [Team, Saxon, e. 
1. To bring young. Shakſpeare. 
2. To be pregnant z to engender young. . 
3- To be full; to be charged as a breeding 
animal, Addi x. 

To TEEM. v. 4. . 
1. To bring forth; to produce. Shakſpeare, 
2. To pour. Swi?, 

TE'EMER. . [from teem. ] One that brings 


young. 
TE'E MFUL, a. [ceampul, Saxon.] 
1. Pregnaat ;; prolifick. 


2. Brimful. Ainſworth. 
TE'EMLESS. @. [from teem.] Unituittul; 
not prolifick, - Dryden, 


TEEN. / [t1nan, Saxon; tenen, Elemiſb, 72 
1 Sorrow; grief : not in uſe. sb. 

Ts TEEN. v. a. [from Tinan, to kindle, Sax. ] 
To excite; to provoke to do a thing. Sper/. 

TEENS. / [from teen for ten.] The ycais 
reckoned by the termination cen, as, thir- 
teen, ſourteen. Glanville, 

TEETH. The plural of oct. 

To TEETH. v. u. ¶ from the noun.] To breed 


teeth. Arbuthn't. 
TE'GUMENT. /. [ regumentum, Lat. | Cover; 
the outward part, Tfeman. 


To TEH-HE. v. x. To laugh; to titer. 

TEIL rree. /. Linden or lime tree. Iſaiah. 

TEINT. F. [teinte, French.) Colour; touch 
ol che pencil, ——_— 


TEM 
TE LARV. 4. | rela, a web, Latin. Spin- 


ning webs. own. 
TE'LESCOPE. /. [ri>@- and oxoriw. } A long 
glaſs by which diſtant objects are viewed. 

; X Watts. 
TELESCO'PICAL. a. {from teleſcope. ] Be- 
long ing to a teleſcope ; ſeeing at a diſtance. 
To TELL. v. 3. pret. and part. paff. 7d. 
[xellan, Sax: taelen, tellen, Dut. talen, Dan.] 
1. To utter; to expreſs ; to ſpeak. Milton. 


2, To relate ; to rehearſe, Pope. 
3. To teach; to inform. Sanderfor. 
4. To dilcover ; to betray. Numbers. 


5. To count ; to number. Prior. 

6. To make excuſes. A low word. Sap. 
To TELL. v. 2. 

1. To give an account; to make report. F/. 

2. To TIE II on. To informof. Sammel. 
TELLER. / [trom .] 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a numberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of 
which there are four; their buſineis is to 

receive all monies due tothe king, and give 

the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 

therewith : they alſo pay any money payable 

by the king, by warrant from the auditor of 

the receipt. Cowell. 
TE'LLTALE. F/. [tell and tale.] One who 

gives malicious information ; one who car- 

ries officious intelligence. Fairfax. 
TEMERA'RIOUS. 4. [temeraire, French; 


temeratiut, Latin. ] 
1. Rath; heady. L'Eftrange. 
2. Careleſs; heedleſs. Ray. 
TEME'RITY. /. [remeritas, Latin.) Rath- 
neſs; unreaſonable contempt of danger. 
e TE'MPER. v. a. | tempere, Lain 
1. To mix ſo as that one part quaiifies the 


other, Milton. 
2. To compound; to form by mixture; to 


qualify as an ingredient. Shakſpeare. 
3. To mingle. Addiſon. 
4. To beat together to a proper conſiſtence. 


-4 4g 
5. To accommodate ; to modify. i/dom. 
6. To bring to due proportion ; to moderate 
excels. Milton. 
7. To ſoften; to molify; to aſſuage 3 to 


ſooth ; to calm. Otway. 
S. To form mgtals to a proper degree of 
hardneſs. f Boyle. 
9. To govern. | A latiniſm. Spenſer. 


TEMPER. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. Arb utb. 

2. Middle courſe; mean or medium. Swift, 

3. Conſtitution of body. Burnet. 

4. Diſpoſition of mind. Locke. 

5. Conſtitutional frame of mind. Shakſp, 

6. Calmneſs of mind; moderation. Pope. 
7. State to which metals are reduced, parti- 

. cularly as to hardneſs, Sharp. 
TE'MPERAMENT. /. [temperamentum, Lat.] 


1. Conftitution ; ſtate with reſpect to the 


predominance of any quality. Locke. 


3 Medium; due mixture of oppoſites, Hale, 


TEM 

TEMPERAME'NTAL. a. [from temperas 
ment.] Conſtitutional. Brown, 
TE'MPERANCE. /. [trmperantia, N 

1. Moderation: oppoſed to gluttony a 
drunkenneſs. Temple. 
2. Patience; calmneſs ; ſedateneſs ; mo- 
deration of paſſion. Spenſer. 
TE'MPERATE. a. | temperatus, Lain] 
1. Not excellive ; moderate in degree of any 
quality. Bacon. 
2. Moderate in meat and drink. Wiſeman, 
3- Free from ardent paſſion. Shak/peare., 

TE'MPERATELY. ad. | from temperaze.] 
1. Moderately ; not exceſſively. Addiſon, 
2. Calmly ; without violence of paſſion. $5, 
3- Without gluttony or luxury: Taylor. 
TEMPERATENESS. { [ from temperate. }] 
1. Freedom from excefles; mediocrity. 
2. Calmnefſs; cooinzfs of mind. Daniel. 
TE'MPERATURE. /. | temperatura, Latin.] 
1. Conſtitution of nature; degree. of any 
qualities, . Watts. 
2, Mediocrity ; due balance of contrarieties. 
Davies. 
3. Moderation; freedom from predominant 
paſſion. Spenſer. 
TE'MPERED. . [from 8 Diſyoſed 
with regard to the paſſions. bakſpeare, 
TE'M PEST. /. [ 7-mpeftas, Latin. ] | 
1. The utmoſt violence of the wind. Donne. 
2. Any tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. 
To TE'MPEST. v. a. om the noun.) To 
diſturb as by a temp Tilion. 
TE'MP EST-BEATEN. a. [ tempeſt and beat.] 
Shattered with ſtorms. Dryden. 
TE'MPEST-TOST. a. [ tempeft and roft.} 
driven about by ſtorm. _ Shatſpeare, 
TEMPESTIVITY. / [ rempeftivas, Latin.] 


Seaſonableneſs. rYown. 


TEMPE'STUOUS. a. [ 1emprfluenx, Fr. from, 
lier. 


Col. 


; turbulent. 


tem p Wa; 


TE'MPLAR. / [from the Temp/e.] A ſtu- 
dent in the law. Pope, 
TEMPLE. / [temple, Fr. templum, Latin.] 


1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 
©... Shakſpeares 
2. [tempora, Latin. ] The upper part of the 
ſides ot the head. ſeman, 
TE'MPLET. / A piece of timber in a bud 
ing. Maxon. 
TE'MPORAL. a. | temporal, French; tem. 
poralir, low Latin. ] 
1. Meatured by time; not eternal, Hooker. 
2. Secular ; not eccleſiaſtical. Swift. 
3- Not ſpiritual. Rogers, 
4. Placed at the temples. Arbutbnat. 


TEMPORA'LITY.? / [ remporalite, French. 
TE'MPORALS. from tem oral.) Secu- 


lar pofeflicns ; not ecclehialtick rights. Bac. 
TE'MPORALLY. ad. from temporal. ] With 
reſpect to this life. | South, 
TE'MPORALTY. / [from temporal, ] 
I. The laity ; ſecular people. Abbot. 


2. Secular poſſeſſions. 95 : 
TEMPORA NEOUS, & [temporis, Laa. J 


Temporary. 


. 


TEN TEN 


TEMPORA'RINESS, / [from temporary.] TE'NANT-SAW. / [corrupted from texon. 


The ſtate of being temporary. Fel See TEN ON. 
TE'MPORARY. a. [zemprs, Latin.] Laſting TENC H. /. [ vince, Saxon; tinca, Latin. ] A 
only for a limited time. Addiſon. pond fiſh. ale, 


To TE'MPORIZE. v. . [temporiſer, Fr.] To TEND. v..a. [contraſted from attend.] 
1. To delay ; to procraſtinate. Shak/peare. 1. To watch ; to guard z to accompany ay 
2. To comply with the time, or occaſions. an aſſiſtant or defender. Pope, 
TEMPORI'ZER. / [temporiſerr, French, 2. To attend z to accompany. $wift, 
from temporize.) One that complies with 3. To be attentive to. Milton, 

Shah peare To TEND. v. „ | tends, Latin.] 

r.] 1. To move toward a certain point 7 place. 
50e. 


ſome pleaſure or advantage to the mind, SH. 2. [fendre, Fr.] To be directed to any end 


2. To provoke, Shakſpeare, or 9 z to aim at. Tillotſon. 
3. To ſolicit; to draw. | Gay. 3. To contribute. Hammond. 
4. To try; to attempt. Dryden. 4. To wait; to expect: out of uſe. Sh A0. 
TE'MPTABLE. a. [trom tempt.] Liable to 5. To attend; to wait as dependants or ſer- 
temptation ; obnoxious to bad influence. Sw, vants. Shakſpeare, 


TEMPTA'TION./[ tentation, Fr. ſromtempt.] 6. To attend as ſomething inſeparable. $5, 
1. The act of tempting ; ſolicitation to ill; TE'NDANCE. /, [ from tend. 


enticement. Milton. 1. Attendance ; ſtate of expectation. Sper. 

2. The ftite of being tempted. Duppa. 2. Perſons attendant. Shakſpeare. 

3- That which is offered to the mind as a 3- Attendance ; act of waiting. Sha#/peare. 

motive to ill. Dryden. 4. Care; act of tending. Milton. 
TE'MPTER. / -_ tempt.) TE'NDENCE. from tend] 

1. One who ſolicits to ill; an enticer, Shak, TENDENCY. 5 / [from tend 

2. The infernal ſolicitor to evil. Hammond. 1. Direction or courſe toward any place or 
TEMSE BREAD. / [ tem/en, tems, Dut.] object. Taylor. 
TE'MSED BREAD. Bread made of flower 2. Direction or courſe toward any intcrence 

better ſifted than common. | or reſult; drift. Locke. 
TE'MULENCY./J. [remulentia, Lat.] Inebri- TE'NDER, a.[zendre, French. ] | 

ation z intoxication by liquor. 1. Soft ; eaſily impreſſed or injured. Milt 
TE'MULENT, a. { temaulentus, Lat.] Inebri- 2. Senſible ; eafily pained ; ſoon fore, Locke. 

ated ;-intoxicated as with ſtrong liquors. 3. Effeminate; emaſculate; delicate. Spen/. 
TEN. a. [tyn, Saxon; tien, Dutch.) The 4. Exciting kind concern. Shakſpeare, 

decimal number; twice five. 5 Compaſſionate ; anxious for another's 
TE'NABLE. a. [ tenable, Fr.] Such as may good. | Hooker, 

be maintained againſt oppoſition; ſuch as 6. Suſceptible of ſoft paſſions. Spenſer. 

may be held againſt attacks. Clarendon, 7. Amorous; laſcivious. Hudibras. 
TENA'CIOUS, a. [tenax, Latin. ] 6 8. Expreſſive of the ſofter paſſions. 

I. Graſping hard ; inclined to hold faſt; 9. Careful not to hurt, Tilletſon. 

not willing to let go. South. 10. Gentle ; mild; unwilling to pain. $5. 

2. Retentive. Locke, 11. Apt to give pain. Bacon. 


3. Lenace, Fr.] Having parts diſpoſed to ad- 12. Young; weak : as, tender age. Shak. 
here to each other; coheſive. Newton. To TE'NDER. v. a, [ tendre, F rench.] a 


4. Niggardly ; cloſe fiſted. Ainſwv. 1. To offer; to exhibit; to propole to ac- 
TENA'CIOUSLY. ad. With diſpoſition to ceptance. Milton. 
bold faſt. Glanville. 2, To hold ; to eſteem. Shakſpeare. 
TENA'CIOUSNESS. /. Unwillingneſs to quit, 3. [from the adjective.] To regard with 
refign, or let go. kindneſs ; not in uſe. Shakſprare. 


s TENA'CITY. / [tenaciitt, Fr. tenacitar, TENDER. / [from the verb.] 
Lat.] Viſcoſity; glutinouſneſs ; adhefion 1. Offer; propoſal to acceptance. South. 
of one part to another. 2. Regard ; kind concern: not uſed. S 
TE'NANCY./. [tenanche, old Fr.] Temporary A ſmall ſhip attending on a larger. 
Jane of what belongs to another, Wotton. TEN DERHEARTED. a. | tender aud beart.] 
TE'NANT, / N French. ] Of a ſoft compaſſionate diſpoſition. 
1. One that holds of another; one that on TE'NDERLING. /. [from tender. ] 
certain conditions has temporary pofſeſſion 1. The firſt horns ot a deer. | 
and uſe of the property of another, Pope, 2. A fondling. g | 
2. One who refides in any place. Thomſon, TE'NDERLY. ad. [from lender. ] In a tender 
To TE'NANT, v. 4. [ from the noun. ] To manner ; mildly ; gently; ſoitly ; kindly ; 


hold on certain conditions. Addiſon. without harſhneſs, Milton, 
TE'NANTABLE. a. [from tenant.) Such as TE'NDERNESS. / [tendrefſe, French. | | 

— be held by a tenant. Suckling. 1. The ſtate of being tender ; ſulcepubility 
TE'NANTLESS. @. ¶ from tenant.) Unoccu= of impreflions. Arbutbngt. 


pied ; unpoffeffed. kſpeare, 2. State of being cafily hurt ; ſorcacls. Adds 


TEN 
. Suſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions. Shak. 
2 22 5 anxiety for the good of 
another. Bacon. 
. Scrupulouſneſs ; caution. Wotton. 
4 Cautious care. Government of the Tongue. 
7. Soft pathos of expreſſion, 
TE'NDINOUS. a [ rendinir, Lat.] Sinewy ; 
containing tendons. Wiſemasz. 
TE'NDON, /. [ tends, Lat.] A finew; a liga- 
ture by which the joints are moved. iſem. 
TE'NDRIL. {. [rendrillon, Fr.] The claſp of 
a vine, or other climbing plant. Ray. 
| TENE'BRICOSE. 2 a. [ tenebriceſus, tenebro- 
TE'NEBRIOQUS. ws, Lat.] Dark; gloomy. 
TENEBRO'SITY, /. [ tenebre, Lat. ] Dark- 
neſs ; gloom. 
TENEMENT. / [ tenement, Fr. tenementum, 
law Lat.] Any thing held by a tenant. Pope, 
TENENT./ bee Tamar, 
TENE'RITY. {.| teneritas, tener, Lat.] Ten- 
derneſs. Ainſworth. 
TENE'SMUS. /. Continual need to go to 
ſtool, Arbuthnot. 
TE'NET. /. [ from tenet, Lat. be Heldt. It is 
ſometimes written tenent, or they bold.] 
Poſition ; principle; opinion. 
TE'NFOLD. a. Fren and fold. Ten times 
increaſed. Milton. 
TE'NIS./ A play at which a ball is driven 
with a racket. Peacham. 
To TENNIS. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
drive as a ball : not uſed. Spenſer. 
TE'NON. , French.] The end of a timber 
cut to be fitted into another timber, Moxor. 
TE'NOUR. / [zenor, Latin; tencur, French.] 


t. Continuity of ſtate; conſtant mode; 
manner of continuity. Sprat. 
2. Senſe contained ; courſe or drift. 
3- A ſound in muſic, Bacon. 


TENSE. 2. [tenſus, Lat.] Stretched ; ſtiff; 
not lax, Holger. 
TENSE./. [ temps, Fr. tempur, Lat.] A vari- 
ation of the verb to fignity time. Clarke, 
TE'NSENESS, / [from zen/e.] Contraction; 
tenſion : the contrary to /axity. Sharp. 
TE'NSIBLE. 4. [ten/ur, Latin. ] Capable of 
being extended. Bacon. 
TE'NSILE. a: [tenfilir, Lat.] Capable of ex- 
tenſion, Bacon. 
TE'NSION. /. [ tenfion, Fr. tenſur, Lat. 
1, The act of ſtretching. elder. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. Blackmore, 
TE'NSIVE, a. [tenſus, Latin. ] Giving a ſen- 
ſation of ſtiffneſs or contraction. Floyer. 
TE'NSURE. /. ary Latin. ] The act of 
ſtretching, or ſtate of being ſtretched ; the 
contrary to laxation or laxity, Bacon. 
TENT. dv Fr. tentorium, Latin, ] 
I. A ſoldier's moveable lodging-place, com- 
monly made of canvas extended upon poles. 
| Knolls. 
2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 
3- A roll ot lint put into a fore. Shatſpeare. 
4. A ſpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 


Te TENT, v.n. [from the noun.] To lodge 


South. ' 


TER 


as in « tent; to tabernacle. . 
To TENT. v. a. To ſearch as with a medical 
tent, Wiſeman. 
TENTA'TION. / | tentation, Fr, tentatio, 
Lat.] Trial ; temptation. Brown. 
TENTATIVE. 9. Jam French ; tents, 
Lat. | Trying; eflaying. Bentley. 
TE'NTED. . [from text.) Covered with 


* 


tents. > Pope. : 


run J. | tends, tentus, Latin. ] 

1. A Rook on which things are ſtretched. 
2. Te be on the TENT ERS. To be on the 
ſtretch ; to be in difficulties. Hudibras. 

To TE'NTER. v. . [from the noun.] To 
ſtretch by hooks. acon. 

To TE'NTER. v. =. To admit extenſion. Bac. 

TENTH. 2. [t60Na, Saxon.] Firſt after the 
ninth ; ordinal of ten, 

TENTH. / [ from the adjeRtive. ] 

1. The tenth part. Locke, 
2. Tiche. Philips. 
3. Terths are that yearly portion which all 
livings ecclefiaſtical yield to the King, Cowell. 

TE'NTHLY. ad. In the tenth place. 

TENTIFGINOUS, a. [ zeatigo, Latin. ] Stiff; 
ſtretched. 

TE'NTWORT. /. A plant. Ainſworth. 

TENUIFO'LIOUS. a. [ tenuis and folium, 
Latin. ] Having thin leaves. 

TENU'TTY. / D Latin.] 

1. Thinneſs; exility; ſmallneſs ; minute- 
neſs ; not groflaeſs. Bentley, 
2. Poverty; meanneſs: not uſed, X. C5. 

TE'NUQOUS, «. { tenuis, Lat.] Thin; ſmall; 
minute. Brown. 

TE'NURE. V [tenure, Fr. tenura, law Lat.] 
The manner whereby tenements are holden 
of their lords. Cowell. 

TEPEFA'CTION,F/.\repefacio, Lat.] The act 
of warming to a ſmall degree, f 

TE'PID. 4. [tepidur, Latin. ] Lukewarm ; 
warm in 2 ſmall degree. Milton. 

TEPTIDITY. / [from tepid.) Lukewarmneſs. 

TE'POR. / [zepor, Latin. ] Lukewarmneſs ; 

entle heat. Arbuthnet. 

TERATO'LOGY. /. 5 and aye. ] 
Bombaſt ; affectation of falſe ſublimity. 

TERKC E. [ tierce, Fr.] A veſlel containing 
forty-two gallons of wine; the third part of 
a butt or pipe. Ainſworth. 

TEREBI'NTHINATE. } a.f rerebinthine, Fr. 

TEREBUNTHINE. terebintbum, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of turpentine; mixed with tur- 


pentine. Flayer. 

To TE REBRAT E. v. a. [terebro, Lat. I Ta 
bore ; to perforate ; to pierce. Derham.. 

TEREBRA'TION.#. [ from terebrate, ] The 
act of boring or piercing. acon. 

TERGE'MINOUS. 4. katie Latin. ] 
Threeſold. a 

TE pared. RSA'TION. / [ rergum and verſo, 
Latin. | | 


1. Shitt; ſubterfuge ; evaſion. Bramhall. 


2. Change; fickleneſs. Clarendon, 
TERM. / [rerminus, Latin. ] © 


1. Limit ; boundary. 


; 4 * 


Sha Meare. 
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4. [terme, br.] The word by which a hay 
1 7. 


is exprefled. Sui 
3. Words; language. Milton. 
Mo Condition ; ſtipulation. Dryden. 


5. [termine, old Fr.] Time for which any 
thing laſts; a limited time. Addiſon. 
6. [In law.] The time in which the tribu- 
nals ate open to all that liſt to [eek their right 
by courle of law ; the reſt of the year is 
called vacition. Of theſe terms there are four 
in every year, one is called Hilary term, 
which begins the twenty-third of Janvary, 
and ends the tendy-firſ of February ; an- 
other is called Eaſter term, which begins 
eighteen days after Eaſter, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion- day; the third 
is Trinity term, beginuing the Friday 
next after Trinity- Sunday, and ending the 
Wedneſday-forinight after ; the fourth is 
* Michaelmas term, beginning the fixth of 
November, and ending the twenty-eightb of 
November. 7 owel!. 
To TERM. v. a. [from the noun.] To name; 


to call. Locke, 


TE'RMAGANCY. / [from termagant ] TLur- 


bulence; tumuituoutneſs. Parker. 
TE'RMAGANT. «. (TYP and magan, Sax. ] 
1. Tumultuous; turbulent. Shat/prare. 

2. . ſcolding ; furious. y 2 2 
TE'RMAGANT. / A ſcold ; a brawiing 


turbulent woman. Hudibras. 
[ [from term.] One who tra- 
vels up to the term, Ben Jonſon. 


TE'RMINABLE. a. [from terminate. | Limit- 
- able; that admits of bounds. 
To TE'RMINATE. v. a. [termino, Lat. ter- 
miner, French. ] 
Lecke. 


1. To bound ; to limit. 
2, To put an end to. 
To TE'RMINATE. . . To be limited; to 
| end z to have an end; to attain its end. Dry, 
TE'RMINATION,. /. [from terminate. ] 
I. The act of limiting or bounding, 
2. Bound; limit, 
3. End; conclufion. 


Brown. 


4- purpoſe. White. 
5- End of words as varied by their ſignifica- 
Lions. Watts. 
6, Word z term: not in uſe, Shakſpeare. 


TERMINTHUS. / (.] A tumour. 
| Wiſeman. 
TE'RMLESS. @. [from tern.] Unlimited; 
boundleſs. Raleigh. 
TE'RMLY.ad{ from term. Term by term. Lac. 
TE'RNARY. ' [ ternarias, ternio, Latin. 
TE'RNION, The number three. Heo/der. 
TE'RRACE. / [ terrace, Fr. terraccia, Ital.] 
I. A ſmall mount of carth covered with 


graſs. Temple. 
2. A balcony ; an open gallery. Dryden. 
To TE'RRACE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To 
open to the air or light. otton. 


TERRA'QUEOUS, 4. yo and aqua, 8 
Compoſed of land and water. Woodward. 
TERRE'NE, &@. [terrenus, Latin.] Earthly; 
| terreſtrial. ger. 


TES 
TYRRE-BLUF. / [terre and Iles, French.) 


A fort ot carth. Mood oa 
TERRE-VERTE. /. French.] A fort of 


earth. = D/ der. 
TF'RREOUS. a. 8 Latin. ] Farthly ; 

conſiſtius of earth. Brown, 
TERRE'STRIAL. 2. Ltd ong, Latin. ] 

1. Earthly ; not celeſtial. Spenſer, 

2. Terreous. Improper. Woodward. 


To TERRE'STRIFY.v. a. [terrefris aud fa- 
cio, Lat.] To reduce to the Rate of carth. Br, 
TERRE'STRIOUS, a. err, Lat ] Ter- 
reous ; earthy ; conſiſting of earth. Zrown, 
TE'RRIBLE. a. Ler-, Latin. 
1. Dreadful ; formidable ; cauſing fear. 5, 
2. Great, ſo as to offeud : a collogula hy. 
perbole, Clarendon. 
TE'RRIBLENESS. / Formidableneſs; the 
quality of being terrible ; dreadſulneſs. Si. 
TE'RRIBLY. ai. [from terrible. 
1. Dreadfully ; formidably ; ſo as to raiſe 
fear, Dryden. 
2. Violently ; very much. wiſt. 
TE'RRIER,F. [ terrier, Fr. from terra, Lat. 
earth. 

. A *. that follows his game under- 
ground. . Dr yden; 
2, A ſurvey or regiſter of lands. Aylife. 
3. A wimble ; auzer or borer. Ainſworth, 

TE'RRIFICK. «, | terrificxs, Lat] Dreadful; 
cauſing terrour. Philips. 
To TTE'RRIFY. v. a. [terror and facio, Lat.] 
To fright; to ſhock with fear; to make 
afraid. Blackmore. 
TE'RRITORY. V [territorium, law Latin. | 
Land; country; dominion; diſtrict. Dexb. 
TERROR. V [ terror, Lat. terreur, Fr.] 


I. Fear communicated, Milton. 
2. Fear received. Koller. 
3. The cauſe of fear. Prior. 
TERSE. a. {terſus, Latin.] 
1. Smooth : not in uſe. Brown. 
2. Cleanly written; neat. Swift, 


TE'RTIAN. / [ter tiana, Lat.] An ague in- 
termitting but one day, fo that there are two 
fits in three days. Harvey. 

To TE'RTIATE. v. x. [pertho, tertius, Lat.] 
To do any thing the third time. 

TE'SSELLATED. a. [LS, Lat.] Varie- 
gated by ſquares. Woodward. 

TEST. /. C, French; tefta, ltalian.} 

1. The cupel by which rehuers try their me» 
tals, 

2. Trial; examination: as by the cupel. Sb. 
3. Means of trial. Ben Jonſon. 
4. That with which any n, is compared 
in order to prove its genuineneſs. * 8 
5. Diſcriminative characteriſtick. Dryden. 
6. Judgment; diſtinction. Dryden. 

TESTA'CEOUS. a. [tzfacens, Latin. ] 

1. Confifting of ſhells ; compoſed of ſhells, 
2. Having continuous, not jointed ſhells: 
oppoſed to cruftaceous. Woodward. 

TESTAMENT. / | r-famentum, Latin. 

1. A will ; any writing directing the diſpoſal 

ol the poſſeſſons of a man deceaſed, 56. 


TET 


2. The name of each of the volumes of the 


life. 
TE STA TOR. / [refator, Latin. ] One who 
leaves a will. Taylor. 
TESTA'TRIX. /. [ Latin.) A woman who 
leaves a will, 
TE'STED. 2. [from tef.] Tried by a teſt, $5. 
TE'STER. J. [tefte, French, a wb 
ope. 


1. A fixpence. 
2. The cover of a bed. 

TE'STICLE./. [ teficulns, Lat.] Stone. Br. 

TESTIFICA'TI wg [ reflificatio, Latin, 
from teftify. The act of witneffing. Hooker. 
TESTIFICA'TOR. / [from i, Lat.] 

Oe who witneſſes. 

TE'STIFIER. / | from zeftify.] One who 
teſtifies. 

Te TE'STIFY, wv. . [trfificor, Latin.] To 
witneſs; to prove; to give evidence. Milt. 

To TE'STIFY. w.a. To witneſs; to give 
evidence of any point, Hue 

TE'STILY. ad. [from teffy.] Frettuily ; 

eeviſhly ; moroſely. 

TEST] O'NIAL /. [ 1-fimonial, Fr. teflime- 
nium, Latin. ] A writing produced by any 
one as an evidence for himſelf. Burnet. 

TE'STIMONY. / [teffimenium, 18 
1. Evidence given ; proof by witneſs. Dryd. 
2. Public evidences. Milton. 
3. Open atteſtation; profeſſion. Milten. 

To TE'STIMONY. v. a. To witneſs: not 
uled. Shatſpeare. 

TE'STINESS. / [from teffy. ] Moroleneſs ; 
8 . Lacke. 

TESTU'DINATED. a. LH, Lat.] Roof- 
ed ; arched. - 

TESTUDI'NEOUS. a. [tefuds, Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling the ſhell of a tortoiſe. 

TE'STY. 2. [teftic, Fr. tefturds, Italian. 
Fretiul ; peeviſh ; apt to be angry. Addi. 

TE'TCHY. a. Froward ; peeviſh. Shak/peare. 

TETE A TETE., . [ French. ] Cheek by 

jowl. Prior. 

TE'THER. / [See Tr DDE] A firing by 
which. horſes are held from paſturing too 

wide. Swift. 

7: TE'THER. v. 4. To tie up. 

TETRAGO'NAL. 4. [LU] Four 
ſquare. Brown. 

TETRAPE'TALOUS. a. [rioraps; and vi- 
Tay. | Such flowers as conſiſt of four leaves 
round the ſtyle. Miller. 

TE'TRARCH. . ITtetrareba, Lat. rdlgagyns.] 
A Roman governour of the fourth part of a 
province. Ben Fonſon. 

TETRA'RCHATE.T /. [ Tilpagytn. ] A Ro- 

TETRA'RCHY. man government of a 
fourth part of a province. 

TETRA'STICK. / [ Tilg4pix®-.] An epi- 

Stam or ſtanza of four verſes. Pope. 

TE'TRICAL. 74. { retricus, Lat.] Froward; 

TE'TRICOUs.| perverſe ; ſour, Kalles. 


1 HA 

TE TT ER. /. [veten, Saxon. ] A ſcab; 4 
ſcurf; a ringworm, Shakſpeare. 

TEW. /. [ towe, a hempen rope, Dutch, ] 

1. Materials for any thing. Shinners 
2. An iron chain. Ainſworth. 

To TEW. v. e Sa ten.] To work; te 
beat ſo as to ſoften. 

TE WEL. / [ruyau, or tuyal, French.) The 
taper pipe fixed in the back of a forge, into 
which is placed the bellows. Moxon. 

To TE'WTAW. v. 4. [from tew by redupli- 
cation. | To beat ; to break. Mortimer. 

TEXT. /. [ rextus, Latin. | 
1. That on which a comment is written. 

Walter. 


2. A ſentence of ſcripture. South, 


TEXTILE. a. [ textilis, Latin. ] Woven; ca- 


able of being woven, Wilkins. 

TEX MAN. / [text and man.] A man 

ready in quotation of texts. Sanderfar. 
TE'XTRINE. a. [textrina, Lat.] Relating to 

weaving. Derham. 
TE'XTUARIST. 2 / {rextuaire, Fr.] One 
TE'XTUARY. ready inthe text of ſcrip- 

ture; a divine well verſed in ſcripture. 
TE'XTUARY. 2. | from text.] 

1. Contained: in the text. Brown. 

2. Serving as a text ; authoritative. G/anv. 
TE'XTURE. J [rextus, Latin. ] 

1. The act of weaving. Brown, 
2. A web; athing woven. Theomor. 
3. Manner of weaving with refpe either to 
form or matter. Pope. 
4. Diſpoſition of the parts of bodies; com- 
dination of parts. Newtor. 

THAN. ad. ſNanne, Saxon. ] A particle 
placed in compariſon after the comparative 
adjective; as, Ian older than yr. | 

THANE. / [Se ga, Saxon.] An old title of 
honour, perhaps equivalent to baron, Shakf. 


To THANK. v. 4. [Fanclan, Saxon: ] 


1. To return acknowledgments for any fa- 
vour or kindneſs. Dryden. 
2. It is oſten uſed in a contrary or ironical 


ſenſe. Swift. 
THANK. 2/ [Fancay, Sat.] Acknowledge 
THANKS. 5 ment paid for favour or kind» 


neſs ; expreſſion of gratitude. Shatfpeare. 
THA'NK FUL. @. [Sancpul, Saxon. ] Full of 
gratitude ; ready to acknowledge good re- 
ceived. den, 
THA'NK FULLY. ad. With lively and grate- 
-ful ſenſe of good received, Boyle. 
THA'NK FULNESS, / [ from thankful. Gra 
titude ; lively ſenſe or ready acknowledge 
ment of good received. Taylor, 
THA'NK LESS. a. [from thank. }] 


1. Unthankful; ungrateful; making no 
acknowledgment. Pope, 
2. Not deterving, or not likely to gaia 
thanks, Crafbaw. 


THA'NK LESSNESS. JF. Ingratitude ; failure 
Donne 


to acknowledge good received. 


” 


THANKO'FFERING./.[thankand offering.] 
Otfering paid in ackuowledgment of * 
Mate. 


. 2 


THE 


THANKSGI'VING, / [thanks and . 


Celebration o mercy. coker. 
THA'NK WORTHY. a. {thank and worthy.) 
Deſerviug gratitude ; meritorious. Davies. 


THARM. / [Seapm, Sax. darm, Dutch, the 


gut. | Iuteſtines twiſted for ſeveral uſes, 
THAT. pronoun. [hota, Gothick; Ser, Sax. 
dat, Dutch. ] The plural of that, when it is 
demonſtrative, is theſe ; as, that man is 
good, and theſe are mending. When it is 
relative, it has no plural; as, the men that 
9 — me are men hat my father favoured. 
1. Not this, but the other: take his, and 
give me that. 
2. Which; relating to an antecedent thing: 
the bouſe that was fired. 
3. Who; relating to an antecedent perſon : 
the man that ſpoke. 
4 It ſometimes ſerves to ſave the repetition 
of a word or words foregoing : he is grieved, 
and that deeply. 
f Oppoſed to his, as the other to one. 
When it and that relate to foregoing 
words, this is referred like hic or cecy to the 
latter, and that like i/le or cela to the former. 
7. Such as. Filloiſea. 
8. That which ; what. Sbalſpeare. 
9. The ching: that which I fay is this. 


10. The thing which then was, Cowley. 
11. By way of eminence. Cowley. 
12. Ix Thar. Becauſe. Hooker. 


THAT. conjuntion. 

1. Becauſe: / am ſorry that Teried. 

2. Noting a conſequence: be was ſo fright- 

ed that be fled. . 

3. Noting indication : ow that he can fland. 

4 Noting a final end : work that they may 
ve. 

THAT CH. / [Face, Saxon. ſtraw. Skinner, ] 
Straw laid upon the top of a houſe to keep 
out the weather. atts. 

To THATCH. v. a. [Faccian, Saxon.] To 
cover as with ſtraw. Dryden. 

THA'TCHER./. [ from hae. ] One whoſe 

trade is to cover houſes with ſtraw. S. 
To THAW. v. x. [Sapan, Saxon. degen, Dut.] 


melt. Boyle. 
2. To remit the cold which had cauſed froſt. 
To THAW, v. 2. To melt what was con- 
gealed. Shakſpeare. 
THAW. /. {from the verb. 
1. Liqueſaction of any thing cengealed. M/. 
2. Warmth, ſuch as liquefies congelation. S. 
THE. article. [de, Dutch.] 
1. The article noting a particular thing. S. 
- 2. Before a vowel e is commonly cut off in 
verſe. Daniel. 
3. imes He is cut off. Cowley. 
THEA'TRAL. @. { theatral, Fr. theatrali:, 
Lat.] Belonging to a theatre. 
THE'ATRE. / [ theatre, Fr. theatrum Lat.] 
1. A place in which ſhows are exhibited ; a 
— Playhouſe. Wag Bacon. 
2. A place riſing b or gradations like a 
theatre. 2 Milton, 


THE 
THEA'TRICK. : a. [ theatrum, Latin.) 
THEA*”TRICAL. S Scenick ; ſuiting a thea- 

tre; pertaining to a theatre. Pope, 
THEA'TRICALLY. ad. [from' theatrical. 


In a manner Juiting the ſtage. Swift, 
THEE. The oblique finzular of thou, 
THEFT. /. [from thief. } | 

1. The act offtcaling. Cowell. 

2. The thing ſtolen, Exodus, 


THEIR. pronoun. [Seona of them, Saxon. 
1. Of chem: the pronoun poſleflive, ſrom 
they. Dryden. 
2. Theirs is uſed when any thing comes be- 
tween the poſſeſſive and ſubſtantive. Reſcom. 

THEM. The oblique of they. 

THEME. / [ theme, Fr. from Siua.] 

1. A ſubject on which one ſpeaks or writes, 

Roſcommon. 
2. A ſhort diſſertation written by boys on 
any topick. Milton. 
3. The original word whence others are de- 
rived. Watts, 

THEMSE'LVES. / [See Tux and Sz: x.] 

1. Theſe very performs. * Hooker. 
2. The oblique caſe of they and ſelver. 

THEN. ad. | than, Got. Fan, Saxon; dar, Dut.] 
1. At that time. Clarendon. 
2. Afterward ; immediately afterward ; ſooa 
afterward, Bacon, 
3. In that caſe; in conſequence. Dryden. 

* 4. Therefore; for this realon. ilton. 
5. At another time; as, now and then, at 


one time and another. L* Eftrange. 

6. That time. Milian. 
THENC E. ad. 

1. From that place. Millor. 

2. From that time. Waiab. 

3. For that reaſon. Milton. 


THE'NCEFORTH. ad. [ thence and forth.) 
From that time, ilton. 
THENCEFO'RWARD. ad. [ thence and fer- 
ward, | On from that time. MKettlewe!!. 
THE'OCRACY. / [ theocratie, French; Sig. 
and xpaliy.] Government immediately ſu- 
erintended by God. Burnet. 


 THEOCRA'TIC AL.a{theocratique, French; 
1. To grow liquid after congelation 5 to 


from 7heocracy. ] Relating to a government 
adminiſtered by God. Burnet. 
THEO DOLITE. / A mathematical inſtru- 
ment for taking heights and diſtances. 
THEO'GONY. / L.] The generation 
of the gods. Bailez. 
THEO'LOGER. / [ theologien, Fr. theo- 
THEOLO'GIAN. logus, Lat. ] A divine; 
. a profeſſor of divinity. Milton. 
THEOLO'GICAL. a. f /hbeologia, Latin.] Re- 
lating to the ſcience of divinity. S$wift. 
THEOLO'GICALLY. ad. According to the 
rinciples of theology. 
THEO'LOGIST--? /. [ theologus, Latin. ] A 
THE'OLOGUE. : divine; one ſtudious in 
the ſcience of divinity. 1 
THEO'LOGY. /. | theologie, French; Stoho- 
yia. } Divinity. 
THEO'MACHIST, / He who fights 
the gods. | 
3 


againſt 
Bailey. 


THE 


THEO'MACHY. /. [Sie. and pay. ] The 
fight againſt the gods by the giants, Bailey. 
THEO RBO. / | tiorba, Italian. ] A large 
lute for playing a thorough baſs, uſed by the 
Italians. : Bailey. 
THE'OREM. /. [Siwgnua.] A poſition laid 


down as an acknowledged truth, 


THEOREMA'TICAL.') a. [from theorem, | 
 THEOREMA'TICK7 + Compriſed in theo- 
THEORE'MICK. rems ; confiſting in 
theorems. © Grew. 
THEORE'TICAL. Ja. { theoretique, Fr. from 
THEORE'TICK, Sewpyrinds; and theo- 
THEO RICAL. rique, Fr. from Snopla. ] 
THE'ORICK. Speculativez depend- 


ing on theory or ſpeculation ; terminating in 
theory or ſpeculation. _ Burnet. 
THEORE'TICALLY.? ad. [trom theore- 
THEO'RICALLY. tick, and theorick,] 
Speculatively 3 not practically. 
THEO'RICK. / [from the adjeQtive. ] Spe- 
culation ; not practice. Shakſpeare. 
THE'ORIST. / | from theory.] A ſpeculatiſt; 
one given to ſpeculation. Addiſon. 
THE'ORY.: / | theorie, French; Stegla ] Spe- 
culation; not practice; ſcheme; plan or 1yſ- 
tem yet ſubſiſting only in the mind. Bacon. 
THERAPE'UTICK. 2. [ Seperalacts. ] Cu- 
rative; teaching or endeavouring the cure of 
diſeaſes, Watts. 
THERE. ad. {thar, Gothick ; Sz, Saxon. ] 
1. In that place. ope. 
2. It is oppoſed to here. 
3. An exclamation directing ſomething at a 
diſtance, Dryden. 
4. Ia compoſition it means that. 
THE'REABOUT. 2 ad. [here and about ; 
THE'REABOUTS.\ tbereabouts is there- 
fore leſs proper. 


1. Near that place. Shatſpeare. 


2. Nearly ; near that number, quantity or 
"ſtate. Suckling. 
3- Concerning that matter. Luke. 


THEREA'FTER, ad. {there and after. ] Ac- 
cording to that; accordingly. Peacham. 
THEKEA'T. ad. | there and at. ] 
1. At that ; on that account. Hooker. 
2. At that place. Matthew. 
THEREBY”. ad. [there and by.] By that ;; by 
means of that; in conſequence of that. Sp. 
THE'REFOKE. ad. { there and for. ] 
1. For that; for this ; for this realon. $5. 
2. Conſequently. N. 
3. In return for this; in recompenſe for this 
or for that. Matthew. 
THEREFROM. ad. [there and from.] From 
that ; from this. ud. 
THEREI'N. ad. {:hereand in.) In chat; in 


this. Bacon. 
THEREIN TO. ad. [there and os Into 
that. acon. 


THEREO'F, ad. f there and .] Of that; of 

this. Hooker. 

THEREON. ad. [there and on.] On that. Sh. 

_ EO UT. ad. | there and our. } Out of 
4 ö 


Ver. 


Graunt. 


cr - 
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THERETO!. ad. (there and te, or un- 
THEREUNTO”. 5 .] To that. _ 
THEREU'NDER. ad. | there and wnder. | Un- 
der that. Raleigh. 
THEREUPONN. ad. | there and wpor. | 
1. Upon that ; in conſequence of that. Sw, 
2. Immediately. 
THEREWT'TH. ad. [ there and . 
1. With that. | hers 
2. Immediately, - 
THEREWITHA'L. ad. [there and withal. 


1. Over and above. Daniel, 
_ 2. At the ſame time. Shakſpeare. 
3 With that. 5 nſere 


THERTACAL. @. [Sngaxa. ] Nedbeinalg 
phyſical. Bacon. 
THERMOMETER. / [ Seeds and prirpoy. ] 
An inftrument for meaſuring the heat of the 
air, or of any matter. | Brown. 
THERMOME'TRICAL.. a. [from thermome= 
ter. | Relating to the meaſure of heat. Cheyne. 
THE'RMOSCOPE. 1 Ingaadg and nente] 
An inftrument by which the degrees of heat 
are diſcovered. Arbuthnet. 
THESE. pronoun, The plural of this. 
1. Oppoſed to e. Dryden. 
2. Theſe relates to the perſons or things laſt 
mentioned; and zho/e to the firſt. Woodward. 
THE'SIS. / [L, French; 3854.] A poſitionz 
ſomething laid down affirmatively or nega- 
tively. Prior. 
THE'SMOTHETE. V [ /heſmathete, French ; 
Se7uodirns. ] A lawgiver. 
THE'URGY. /. | Seveyia.] The power of 
doing ſupernatural things by lawful means, 


as by prayer to God, Bailey. 
THEW. /. [Seap, Saxon.] 
1. Quality ; manners: obſolete. Spenſer. 


2. In Shakſpeare it ſeems to ſignify brawu, 
or bulk, from the Saxon Seop, the thigh. 
THE'WED. 3. | from 1hew.] Educated ; has 
hituated ; accuſtomed: obſolete. Spenſer. 
THEY. pronoun. In the oblique caſe them, the 
plural of be or he. [Fi, Saxon. ] 
1. The men; the women; the perſons. Sh. 
2. Thoſe men; thoſe women: oppoſed to 
ſome others. Prior. 
3. [The plural of 757, that, or it.] The 
things. | Pricr, 
THI'BLE. / A lice; a ſcummer; a ſpatuls. 
Ainſworth, 
THICK. a. [v1cce, Saxon; thickur, Idandick J 
1. Not thin. : 
2.\Denſe ; not rare; groſs ; craſs. Arbuthnot. 
3- Not clear; not tranſpacent ; muddy ; ſe- 
culent. | Temple. 
4. Great in circumference; not ſlender. eur. 
5. Deep; noting the third dimenſion: as a 
plank four feet long, two feet broad, and five 
inches /bick. ; 
6. Noting comparative bulk: as, the door 
was three inches Ad. 
7. Frequent ; in quick ſucceſſion; with little 
intermiſſion. Wotton. 
8. Clole; not divided by much fpace; 
crowded. Aadiſon, 


3H 
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9. Not eaſily pervious ; ſet with things cloſe 

to each other. Dryden. 
.1v. Coarſe ; not thin. | WA 
11. Without proper intervals of articulation. 


| Shakſpeare. 
THICK. / 2 the adjective.] 

1, The thickeſt part, or time when any 

thing is thickeſt, Knolles. 

2. A thicket; a place full of buſhes, Drayton. 


3. Tulcx and thin. Whatever is in the 
Way. Hudibr at. 
THICK. ad. 
1. Frequently ; faſt. Denham. 
2. Cloſely. Norris. 
3. To a great depth. Addiſon. 
4. Tuick and threefold. In quick ſucceſ- 
fion ; in great numbers. L' Eftrange. 


To THUCKEN. +. a. | from hick. ] 
1. To make thick. 
2. To make cloſe ; to fill up interſtices. 


Woodward. 


3. To condenſe; to make to concrete. Arb. 
4. To ſtrengthen ; to confirm. Shakſpeare. 
5. To make trequent. 
6. To make cloſe or numerous. 
Te THI'CKEN. v. x. 
1. To grow thick. | 
2. To grow denſe or muddy. Shakſpeare. 
3. To concrete; to be conſolidated. * Prior. 
4. To grow cloſe or numerous. Tatler. 
5. To grow quick. Addiſen. 
THI'CKET. / {d1cceTu, Sax. ] A cloſe knot 
or tuft of trees; a cloſe wood or copſe. $6. 
THI'CKLY. ad. | from hich. ] 


1, Deeply ; to a great quantity. Boyle. 


2. Cloſely ; in quick ſucceſſion, 
THI'CKNESS. /. | from ic. 

1. The ſtate ot being chick; denſity. 
2. Quantity of matter interpoſed ; ſpace 


taken up by matter interpoſed. Boyle. 
3. Quantity laid on quantity to ſome conſi- 
- derable depth. Bacon. 
4. Conſiſtence ; groſſneſs; not rareneſs; 
$pilſitude. Bacon. 


5. Imperviouſneſs ; cloſeneſs. Addiſon. 
6. Want of ſharpneſs ; want of quicknels. 


Holder. 


THICK-SCULLED. &@. Dull; ſtupid. Dryd. 
THI'CKSET. a. { thick and fer. ]Clote 4 
rew. 
THICKSKIN. /. [:bick and ftin.] A coarſe 
groſs man; a numikull. bakſpeare. 
THIEF. / [ Sei, Saxon; dio, Dutch. 
1. One who takes by ſecrecy what belongs 
to another. bn. 
2. Anexcreſcence in the ſnuff of a candle. 


May. 
THIEF-CATCHER. ) J U, and as, 
THIEF- LEADER. lead, take.) One 
THIEF-TAKER. whole buſineſs is to 
detect thieves, rampton. L' Eftirange. 
To THIEVE. v. ». ſ from thief] To fteai ; 
to practiſe theft. 
THI'EVERY. / [from — | 
. The practice of ſtealing ; theft, South, 
2. That which is ſtolen, - Shatſpeare. 
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THIEVISH. a. [ from :bief. | 
1. Given to ſtealing ; practifing theft. 47, 
2. Secret; fly ; acting by ſtealth, Shak/p. 

THIEVISHLY. ad. Like a thief” Tu/r. 

THIEVISHNESS. / Er thieviſh.] Dil. 
poſition to ſteal; habit of ſtealing. 

THIGH. / [Seop, Saxon; thies, Lan. ] The 
thigb includes all between the buttocks and 
the knee. The thigh bone is the longeſt of 
all the bones in the body. Quincy. 

THILK. pronoun. [File, Saxon. ] That lame: 
obſolete, Spenſer. 

THILL. / Fine, Sax.] The ſhafts » way - 
gon ; the arms of wood between which the 
laſt horſe is placed. Mortimer, 

THILL-HORSE. * hoon and Horſe.] The 

THUFLLER. laſt horſe ; the horſe 
that goes between the ſhafts. Tuſſer. Sha. 

THI'MBLE. / my thumb bell. Minſbeu. 
A metal cover by which women ſecure their 
tingers from the needle. Shakſpeare, 

THIME. / [ thymus, Latin; fm, French. ] A. 
fragrant herb: properly e. Spenſer. 

THIN. a. [Finn, Saxon; thunner, Tf 


1. Not thick. -  Excgus. 
2. Rare; not denſe. Bacon. 
3. Not cloſe; ſeparate by large ſpaces. Ro/c. 
4. Not cloſely compacted or accumulated. 
Geneſee. 
5. Exile; ſmall. Dryden. 
6. Not coarle ; not groſs in ſubſtance. 
7. Not abounding. Addiſon. 
8. Not fat ; not bulky; lean ; lim. L.A. 
THIN. ad. Not thickly. Milter. 
To THIN. v. Ae the adjective.] | 
1. To make thin or rare; to make leſs 
thick.  Arbuthnot. 
2. To make leſs cloſe or numerous. Dryden. 
3. To attenuate. Blackmore. 


THINE. pronoun. [ thein, Gothick; Fin, Sax. 
Belonging or relating to chee; the pronoun 
poſſeſſive of thou. It is uſed for thy when 
the ſubſtantive is divided from it: as, is i 
thy bouſe ; this houſe is thine. 

THING. / [Sinz, Saxon ; ding, Dutch. ] 

1. Whatever is ; not a perſon. agg ww 
2. It is uſed in contempt. wift. 
3. It is uſed of perſons in contempt, or ſome - 


times with pity. Sbakſpeare. Congreve. 
4 Itis uſed by Shakſpeare once in a ſenſe of 
onour. 


Te THINK. v. . preterit thought. | thankgan, 
Cothick; Fencean, Saxon. 
1. To have ideas; to compare terms or 
things ; to reaſon ; to cogitate. Dryder. 


2. Tojudge ; to conclude. Daniel. 
3- To intend. Shakſpeare. 
4. To imagine ; to fancy. Burnet 
5. To muſe; to meditate, Dryden. 
6. To recollect; to obſerve, Shakſprare- 
7. To judge; to be of opinion. Swift. 
8. To conſider ; to doubt. Bentley. 
9. To Tyrtxx on. To contrivez to light 
upon by meditation. | Swift. 


10. To THixk of. To eſtimate, Locke. 
To THINK, . 4, 
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r. To imagnie; to imagine in the mind; to 
conceive, Shakfpeare. 
2. To believe ; to eſteem. Alilton. 
3. To Tux much, To grudge. Milton. 
4. ToTutnx ſcorn. To diſdain, Eftbey. 
THINKER. /. { trem {4irk,] One who thinks 
in a certain manner. Locke. 
THI'NKING. /. [ from chin.] Imagination; 


cogitation 5 judgment. Addiſon. 
THI'NLY. ad. | from chi.] 

1. Not thickly. 

2. Not cloſely ; not numerouſly. Dy yer. 


THI'NNESS, /. [from thin.) 
1. The contrary to thickneſs ; exility ; te- 


nutty. Newton. 

2. Paucity ; ſcarcity. Dryden. 

3. Rarenels z. not ſpiſſitude. South, 
THIRD. a. [Fh Na, Saxon. ] The firſt after 

the ſecond ; the ordinal of three. 
THIRD./. [ from the adjective. ] 

1. The third part. Addiſon. 

2. The fixtieth part of a ſecond. Holder. 


THIR'DBOROUGH. / [third and borough.] 
An under conſtable. 

THI'RDLY. ad. In the third place. Bacon. 

7: THIRL. ». a. [S1phan, Saxon. ] To pierce; 
to perforate : now thrill, Ainſworth. 

THIRST. / [Ny nrx, Saxon; dorft, Dutch, ] 
I. The pain tuftered for want of drink; 
want ofdrink, Arbuthnot, 
2. Eagernels ; vehement defire. Fairfax. 
3- Drought. Milton. 

7o THIRST. v. x. [Syprean, Saxon. ] 
1. To feel Want of drink; to be thirſty or 


athirſt. Milton. 
2. To havea vehement defire for any thing, 
Locke. 


To.THIRST, v. a. To want to drink. Prior, 
THI'RSTINESS. / [ from b.] The ſtate 
of being thirſty. Motten. 
THI'RSTY. a. [F unpviz, Saxon.] 
1. Suffering want of drink; pained for want 
of drink. Rowe. 
2. Poſſeſſed with any vehement deſire : as, 
_ bleed thirty. 
IHIRTE'EN. a. {Speorine, Saxon.] Ten 
and three, 
THIRTE'ENTH. a. [from thirteen, Speo- 
TEod1, Sax. ] The third after the tenth. 
THURTIETH. a. { from thirty, Se ν ,,ẽů&vDda, 
__ vaxon, ] The tenth thrice told. 
FHI'RTY. a. {Sprer1g, Saxon. ] Thrice ten. 
THIS, pr onoun. [Sir, Saxon. ] 
i. That which is preſent ; what is now 


mentioned. Shakſpeare. 
2. The next future. Geneſis. 
3. This is uſed for this time. Dryden. 
4. The laſt paſt. | Dryden. 
5. It is often oppoſed to that. Pope. 


6. When toit and chat reſpect a former ſen. 
tence, this relates to the latter, rhat to the 
tormer member. See ThOss. Hooker. 
Sometimes it is oppoſed to che other. Dry. 
THUSTLE. V (Sire, Seren. ] A prickly 


weed growing in corn fields. Miller. 
THI'STLE; golden. /. A-plant. — Miller 


THO 


THI'STLY. ad. [from thi/tle.] Overgrown 
with thiftles. Thomſon « 
THI'THER. ad. [N Nen, Saron. ] 
1. To that place: vppoſed to hither. Denb. 
2. To that end; to that point. ' 
THI'THERTO. ad. [ thither and z0.] To 
that end ; fo tar. 
THIUTHERWARD. ad. [ thither and ward.) 


Toward that place. Milton. 
THO. ad. [Sonne, Saxon. | 
1. Then, Spenſer, 
2. 70 contracted for though. 
To THOLE. v. a. To wait a while. Ainſws 
THONG. / [Spang, Spong, Saxon.} A 
{rap or ſtring of leather. » Dryden. 
THORA'CICK. 3. {from thorax, Latin. ] 
Belonging to the breaſt. Arbuthnot. 


THO'RAL. a. [from thru, Latin. ] Relating 
to the bed: lie. 
THORN. /. [thaurzs, Gothick ; John, Sax. ] 
1. A prickly tree of ſeveral kinds. Genefis. 
2. A prickle growing on the thorn buſh. 


Milton, 
3. Any thing troubleſome. Soutbern. 
THO RNAPPLE. /. A plant. Mortimer. 


THO'RNBACK,. /. A fea fiſh. © Ardbuthnot. 


THO'RNBUT. / A fea fiſh. Ainſworth. 
THO'RNY. 2. Lien thorn. | 

1. Full of thorns; ſpiny; rough ; prickly; 

| Drygen. 

2. Pricking; vexatious. Sbalſpeare. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. Spenſer. 


THO'ROUGH. prepefttion.[the word througs 
extended into two ſyllables. ] | 
1. By way of making paſſage or penetration. 
2. By means of. Shakſpeare. 
THO'ROUGH. 4. [The adjective is always 
written :6orough, the prepoſition commonly 
through. ] 
1. Complete; full ; perfect. Clarendon. 
2. Paſſing through. Bacon. 
THO'ROUGHEFARE. /. [ rhorowgh and fave. ] 
A paſſage through; a paſſage without any 
ſtop or let. Shakſpeare. 
THO'ROUGHLY. ad. [from thorough. 
Completely ; tully. ryden. 
THOROUGHPA'CED. . [borough and 
pace. ] Perfect in what is undertaken ; com- 
plete ; thoroughſped. Swift. 
THO'ROUGHSPED. . CH and / pe. 
Finiſhed in principles ; thoroughpaced. Sw. 
THOROUGHSTI'TCH. ad. | :15orough and 
ftitch.] Completely; fully. £' Eftrangs- 
THORP. / Thorp, throp, threp, trep, tropy 
are all from the Saxon Sonp, which ſigui- 
fies a village. | Gib/on. 
THOSE. pronoun. f 
1. The plural of fat. 
2. Thoſe refers to the former, theſe to the 
latter noun. Cowley. 
THOU. pronoun. (Ju, Saxon; in the oblique 
caſes fingular ee, Se, Saxon ; in the plural 
ve, ze, Saxon; in the oblique caſes plural 
you, Cop, Saxon.] Ter is now commonly 


uſed tor the nominative plural. 
1. ke ſecond pronoun perſonal, Shakſp, 
3H 2 | 
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2. It is uſed only in very familiar or very 
ſolemn language. Cowley. Addiſon. 
To THOU, 2. 4. [ from the _—_— To treat 
with familiarity. hakſpeare. 
THOUGH. con. [Seah, Sax. rhanb, Goth. ] 
t. Notwithſtanding that; although. Warts. 
2, As Tuouen. As if; like as if. Cen. 
3. It is uſed at the end of a ſentence in ta- 
miliar language: however;_yet. Dryden. 
THOUGHT. "Che pret. and part. paſſ. of think, 
THOUGHT. / ¶trom the pret. of te think. | 
1. The operation of the mind ; the act of 
thinking. Prior. 
2. Idea ; image formed in the mind. Milton. 
Sentiment; fancy ; imagery. Dryden. 
Reflection; particular conſide ration. Shak. 
. Conception; preconceived notion. Mx. 
Opinion judgment. Pape. 
Meditation; ſerious conſideratian. Ro/com. 
. Deſign ; purpoſe. eremiah. 
Silent contemplation. Shbatkſpeare. 
10. Solicitude; care ; concern. Milton. 
11. Expectation. Shakſpeare. 
12. A ſmall degree; a ſmall quantity. Sw. 
THO'UGHTFUL. a. { thought and full.] 
1. Contemplative ; full ot reflection; full 


den Sant w 


of meditation. Dryden. 
2. Attentive; careſul. Philips. 
3. Promoting meditation; favourable to mu- 
ſing. | Pope. 


4. Anxious ; ſolicitous. Prior. 
TRO'UGHT FULLY. ad. With thought or 
confideration ; with ſolicitude. | 
THO'UGHT FULNESS./.{ trom thovght/u. 

1. Deep meditation. Blac mere. 

2. Anxiety ; folicitude. 
THO'UGHT LESS. a. { from thought. ] 

1. Airy; gay; diflipated, 

2. Negligent ; careleſs. Rogers. 

3. Stupid ; dull. © Dryden. 
THO'UG HT LESSLY. ad. Without thought; 

carelefly ; ſtupidly. Garth. 
THO'UGHTLESSNESS. / [trom th - 

tefs.] Want of thought; abſence of thought. 
THO'UGHTSICK. 2. { thought and K.] 

Uneaſy with reflection. Shakſpeare. 
THO'USAND. 4. or / [Supend, Saxon, ] 

1. The number of ten hundred. 

2. Proverbially, a great number. Spenſer. 
THO'USANDTH. 4. | from theaſund.{ 

hundredth tea times told ; the ordinal of a 

thouſand : proverbially, very numerous. 
THOWL. / A piece of timber by which oars 

are kept in their places when rowing. Ai. 
THRA'LDOM. / [ from thrall.) Slavery; 

ſervitude. Sancho. 
FIIRALL. / [Spel, Saxon. 

1. A ſlave ; one who is in the power of an- 


other. a Milton. 
2. Bondage; Rate of ſlavery or confinement. 
Hudibras. 


To THRALL. . a. To enſlave ; to bring into 

the power of another: out of uſe. Denne. 
THRA'PPLE. /. The windpipe of any ani- 
mal the throttle. 8 
7. THRASII. v. u. [Jangcah, Saen. 


The TH 
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r. To beat corn to free it from the chaff. 87 


2. To beat; to drub. Shak 
To THRASH. v. x, To labour 3 to * 


Dryder. 
THRA'SHER. /. [from thrafb.] Das who 
thraſhes corn. Lecke. 
THRA'SHINGFLOOR. V An area on which 
corn is beaten. Dryden 
THRASO'NICAL. a. [from Thyaſo, a boaſte: 
in old comedy.} Boaſtſul ; bragging, Shat 
THRAVE. / Snap, „ 
I. A herd 3 a drove: out of uſe. 
2. The number of two dozen. 
THREAD. / [Sp&d, Sax. draed, Dutch.) 
I. A ſmall line ; a ſmall twiſt. South. 
2. Any thing continued in a courſe ; uni- 
form tenour. Barnet. 
To THREAD. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To pals through with a thread. Sharp. 
2. To paſs through; to pierce through. 84. 
THRE'ADBARE. a. [thread and bare.) 
I. Deprived of the nap 3 wore to the naked 
thread. Shakſpeare. 
2. Worn out; trite. Child. 
THRE'ADEN. a. (from 1h1cad.] Made of 
thread. Shakſpear-. 
To THREAP. v. a. A country word denoting 
to atgue much or contend. Ainſworth. 
THREAT. / [from the verb.] Menace; de- 


nunciation ot ill. Shakſpeare. 
To THREAT. . 
To THRE'ATEN. V. 4. [Fpear1an, Sax. | 


1. To menace; to denounce evil. Milton. 
2. To menace; toterrify, or attempt to ter- 
ity, by ſhowing evil. Pope. 
3- To menace by action. Dryden. 
THRE'ATENER. /. [from threaten.) Mena- 
cer.; one that threatens. Milton. 
THRE'ATENING. F. [fro threaten. J A me- 
nace ; a denunciation of evil. aw. 
THRE'ATENINGLY. ad. [from threaten. } 

With menace ; in a threatening manner. S. 
THRE'ATFUL, a. [ threat and full.) Full of 

threats; minacious. Spenſer, 
THREE. a. [Nie, Saxon. } 

1. Two and one. 

2. Proverbially, a ſmall number. $hat/p. 
THRE'EFOLD. a, [F neopeald, Sax. Thrice 
N ; conſiſtiag of three. Pope. 

E'EPENCE. {| three and pence. A ſmall 

filver coin valued at thrice a penny. SI. 
THRE'EPENNY, a. [#riobolaris, Lat.] Vul- 

An old 


gar; mean. 
THRE'EPILE. / [ three and 4 
name ſor good velvet. | Shakſpeare. 
THREEPTLED. a. Set with a thick pile: in 
another place it ſeems to mean piled one on 
another. | Shakſpeare. 
THREESCO'RE./. { :bree and ſcore. } Thrice 
twenty; fixty, ryden. 
THRENO'DY. . [ Spnadia.] A ſong of la- 
mentation. 
THRE'SHER. /. [properly ibrafoer.] Dod/lry. 
THRE'SHOLD. N un. . 
' ground or ſtep under the door; entrance ; 
gate; door, Shakſpeare. 
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THREW. The preterit of %. 
THRICE. ad. {from three. ] 

1. Three times. 

2. A word of amplification. 
T» THRID. v. a: { corrupted from thread. } 


Spenſer. 
ryden. 


To ſlide through a narrow paſſage. Pope. 
THRIFT. /. [trom thrive.] ' 
1. Profit; gain ; riches gotten ; ſtate of 
prolpering. Sidney. 
2. Parſimony ; frugality ; good huſbandry. 
| Dryden. 
. A plant. 


TARTETI LY. 44. [from thrifty ] Frugally; 


parſimonioully. Swift. 
THRI'FTINESS. / [from 7hbrifty ] Fruga- 
lity ; huſbandry. Wottin. 
THRI'FTLESS. 2. {from 57 V.] Profuſe ; 
extravagant. Spenſer, 
THRIFTY. 2. [ſrom hit. 
1. Frugal ; ſpariag;z not profuſe ; not la- 
viſh. Swift. 
2. Well huſbanded. Shakſpeare. 
To THRILL. v. a. [Syplan, Sax. ] To pierce; 
to bore ; to penetrate z to drill, Milton. 
To THRILL. v. =. 5 
1. To have the quality of piercing. Spenſer. 
2. To pierce or wound the ear with a ſharp 
ſound. Spenſer. 
3. To feel a ſharp tingling ſenſation. Shak. 
4. To pals with a tingling fenfation Addi/. 
Te THRIVE. v. . pret. 1browve, thrived; part. 
thriven. | perhaps throve was the original 
word, from throa, Iflandick, ts increaſe. | To 
proſper ; to grow rich; to advance in any 
thing defired. Watts. 
THRI'VER. / \ from thrive. ] One that prof. 
pers; one that grows rich. Hayward. 
THRI'VINGLY. ad. ſtrom thriving.] In a 
profperous way. : 
TH RO'.Contracted by barbarians from * 
| raden. 
THROAT. /. N nove, N hora, Saxon, ] 
1. The forepart of the neck; the patlages of 
nutriment and breath. Shakſpeare. 
2. The main road of any place. Thomſon. 
3. To cut the Tuskarr. To murder; to 
kill by violence. L' E firange. 
THRO'ATPIPE. / [threat and pipe. ] The 
weaſon; the windpipe. 
THRO'ATWORT, |. {digitalis. } A plant. 
7o THROB. v. x. 
1. To heave; to beat; to rife as the breaſt 
with forrow or diftrels. Smith. 
2. To beat; to palpitate. Wiſeman. 
THRGB. / [from the verb.] Heave; beat; 
ſtroke of palpitation. Addiſon. 
THROE. V ſtrom Spopzan ; te. ſuffer, Sax. ] 
1. The pain of travail ; the anguith of briug- 
ing children. Milton. 
2. Any extreme agony ; the final and mor- 
tal ftrugele. . Spenſer. 
7o THRUE. v. a. Crom the noun, ] To put in 
agonies. Shakſpeare. 
THRONE. / [ thronus, Latin; Sg 
1. A royal ſeat; the feat of a king, Dryden. 
3. The lcat of a biſhop, lige. 


THROUGHLIGHT 
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To THRONE. v. 2. [frem the noun. ] To en- 
throne ; to ſet on a royal ſeat. Pope. 
THRONG. / [S anz. Saxon.] A crowd ; a 
multitude preiling againit each other. Dryd. 
T THRONG. v. x. [from the noun.] To 

crowd ; to come in tumultuous multitudes. 
Shokſpeare. 


Te THKONG. v. a. To oppreſs or incom- 


mode with crowds or tumults. Milton. 
THRO'STLE. / [Shoptie, Saxon. ] The 
thruih; a ſmall finging bird. Walton. 
THRO'TTLE. / [trom throat.) The wind- 
pipe; the larine. Brown. 
To THRO'TTLE. v. 8. ¶ from the noun. ] To 
choke ; to ſuffocate ; to kill by topping the 
breath. | Dryden. Swift, 
THROVE. The preterit of ue. 
THROUGH. prep. [Sunh, Sax. door, Dut. } 
1. From end to end of; along the whole 
maſs or compals. Dryden. 
2. Noting patlage : the bullet paſſed through 
the board. Newton, 
3. by tranſmiſſion. Temple. 
4. By means of: he war advanced through 
bis friends, Prier. 
THROUGH. ad. 
1. From one end or ſide to the other. Bacon, 
2. To the end of any thing. Senth. 
THR'OUGHBRED. 2. | through and bred, 
commonly /boroxghbred. } Completely edu- 
cated ; completely taught. Grew, 
. @. [through and 
light.] Lighted on both fides. Wittox. 
THRO'UGHLY. ad. {from through. It is 
commonly written {4aroughly, as coming 
from thorough. ] 
1. Completely; fully; entirely ; wholly. Sp. 
2. Without referve; fincerely. Tillotſon. 
THROUGHO'UT. prep. [throvgh and cut. ] 
Quite through; in every part ot. Bacon. 
THKOUGHO'UT. a4. Every where; in 
every part. Dryden. 
THROUGHPA'CED. a@. [:br:ugh and pace.] 
Perfect; complete. Mere, 
THROW, v. . pret. threw ; part. paſt. 
thrown, [Snapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fling; to caſt; to fend to a diſtant 
place by any projectile torce. Knolles. 
2. Totols; to put with any violence or tu- 


mult. Berkley. 
3. To lay careleſly, or in haſte. Clarendon, 
4. To venture at dice. andy 
5. To caſt; to ſtrip ; to put off. Shakſp. * 


6. Toemit in any careleſs or vehement man- 


ner. Watts. 
7. To ſpread in haſte. Pope. 
8. To overturn in wreſtling. South. 
9. To drive; to fend by force. Dr» yder. 
10. To make to act at a diftance. Sp. 
11. To repote, Taylor, 


12. To change by any kind of violence. Ad. 
13. To turn. { 1ornare, Lat.] As balls rhrown 


in a lathe, Ainſworth. 
14. To Tusow away. To loſe ; to ſpend 
Nee Dryden. 


15. Te TuzoWw mah. To teject. Ter. 
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16. To Thzaow by. To teject; to lay afide 
as of no uſe. Ben Jonſom. 
17. To Throw down. To ſubvert; to over- 
turn. fd Addiſon. 
18. To Thxzow off. To expel. Arbuthnor. 
19. To Turow off. To reject ; to * 
rat. 
20. To Tyxow oxt. To exert; to bring 
forth into act. Addiſon. 
2. To Throw t. To diftance ; to leave 
behind. Addiſon. 
22. To Tutow out. To eject; to expe}, Sw. 
23. To THxow out, To reject; to exclude; 
| Swift. 
24. To TnxQw wp. To refign angrily. Ad. 
25. To Tugw xp. To emit; to reject; to 
bring up. | . 
To THROW. v. 1. 
1. To perform the act of caſting, 
2. To caſt dice. 
3. To Tuxow about. To caſt about; to 
expedients. Spenſer. 
THROW, /. _ the verb.] 
1. A caſt the act of caſting or throwing. 
| Addiſon. 
2. A caſt of dice; the manner in which the 
dice fall when they are caſt. Bentley. 
3. The ſpace to which any thing is thrown. 


. ; Addiſon. 
4. Stroke; blow. Spenſer 
5. Effort; violent ſally. 4d n. 


6. The agony of childbirth : in this ſenſe it 
is written throe, Dryden. 
THROꝶ WER. /. { from throw. ] One that 
throws. | Shakſpeare. 
THRUM. / [Cam, Ilandick.] 
1. The ends of weavers threads. 
2. Any coarſe yarn. Shakſpeare. 
To THRUM. v. a. To grate ; to play coarſe- 


ly. Dryden. 
THRUSH. / [Spayc, Saxon. ] 
1. A imall finging bird. Carew. Pope. 


2. Small ulcerations which appear firſt in 
the mouth; but they may ff. every part 
of the alimentary duct, except the thick guts: 
the nearer they approach to a white colour, 
the leſs dangerous. Arbuthnot. 
To THRUST. v.a. [ rrufito, Latin. ] 
1. To puſh any thing into matter, or between 
cloſe bodies. Revelation. 
2. To puſh; to move with violence. Sper/cr. 
3. To itab. Numbers. 


4. To compreſs, Judges. 
5. To impel ; to urge. 1 
6. To obtrude; to intrude. oc te. 


To THRUST. v. . | 
1. Te make a hoſtite puſh ; to attack with a 
pointed weapon. 
2. To ſqueeze in; to put himſelf into any 
place by violence. Dryden. 
3- To intrude. Rowe, 
4. To puſh forward; to come violently; to 
' throng ; to preſs. Rinolles. 
THRUST. /. from the verb.] 
1. Hoſtile attack with any pointed weapon. 
Dryden. 


THU 


2. Aſſault ;, attack. Move, 
hea e J. [from thruft.) He that 
thruſts. 
THRU'STLE. /. [ from tr.] The thruſh; 
the throſtle. F ay, 
To THRY FA'LLOW. v. a. [thrice and fal- 
lau.] To give the third ploughing in tum. 
mer. .  Tuffer. 
THUMB. / [Suma, Sax.) The ſhort ſtrong 
finger anſwering to the other four, Broome, 
Ze THUMB. v. x. To handle awkwardly. 
THUMB-BAND. /. [thumb and band.) A 
twiſt of any materials made thick as a man's 
thumb. Me) timer. 
THU'MBSTAL. V/. [thumb and fall.) A 
thimble. 
THUMP. / | thombo, Italian. ] A hard heavy 
dull blow with ſomething blunt. Dryden. 


7 THUMP. v. 4. To beat with dull heavy 


blows. | Shakſpeare. 
To THUMP. v. . To fall or ſtrike with a dull 
heavy blow. Hudibras. 


THU'MPER. /. [ſrom thxmp.] The perſon or 
thing that thumps. 


. THU'NDER. / [Sunden, Funon, Sakon; 


dender, Dutch. 
1. Thunder is a bright flame rifing on a ſud- 
den, moving with a very rapid velocity 
through the air, and commonly ending with 
a loud noiſe or rattling. Muſchenbrok, 
2. In popular and poetick language, unde, 
is commonly che noiſe, and lightning the 
flaſh ; though -hander is ſometimes taken 
for both. Shakſpeare. Milton, 
3. Any loud noiſe or tumultuous violence. 
| Spenſer. Rowe, 
To THU'NDER v. », [from the noun. ] 
1. To make thunder. Shakjpeare. 
2. To make a loud or terrible noiſe. Pope. 
To THUNDER. v. a. 
1. Jo emit with noiſe and terrour. Dryden. 
2. To publiſh any denunciation or threat. 
: Aylife. 
THU'NDERBOLT. /. [1hunder and 607t, az 
it ſigniſies an arrow. ] | 
1. Lightning ; the arrows of heaven. Add. 
2. Fulmination ; denunciation : properly ec- 
cleſiaſtical. Hakewi/l. 
THU'"NDERCLAP. 7 [thunder and clap.] 
Exploſion of thunder. Dryden. 
THUNDER ER. / [from nals | The 
power that thunders. aller. 
THU'NDEROUS. a. [from thunder. | Pro- 
ducing thunder, | iltor. 
THU'NDERSHOWER /] thunderandbower ] 
A rain accompanied with thunder. Sti//irg. 
THUNDERSTONE. / Y rar and fone. ] 
A ſtone tabulouſly ſuppoled to be emitted by 
thunder; thunderbolt. Shakſpeare. 
To ble DERSTRIKE. v. a. | thunder and 
fi ike. : 
1. To blaſt or hurt with lightning. Sidney. 
2. To aſtoniſh with any thing terrible, 
Chapman, 
THURT'FEROUS a. ftharifer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing iraukincenſe, ; | 


TIC 


THURIFICA'TION. ＋ [thuris and fac io, 
Latin: ] The act of tuming with incenſe ; 
the act of burning incenſe. Stilling fleet. 

THU'RSDAY, /. [ rhorſgday, Daniſh ; from 
thor. Thor was the ſon of Odin, yet in ſome 
of the northern parts they worſhipped the 
ſupreme Deity under his name. Sling. feet. 
The fitth day of the week. 

THUS. ad. Sur. "Ig - | 
1. In this manner; in this wiſe. Dryden. 
2. To this degree; to.this quantity. Hake. 

To THWACK. v. a. [Saccian, Saxon.] To 
ſtrike with ſomething blunt and heavy ; to 
thraſh ; to bang. Ar buthnet. 

THWACK. / | trom the verb.] A heavy hard 
blow. Hudibras. 

THWART. a. [Spyp, Saxon; dwars, Dut. ] 
1. Tranſverſe ; croſs to ſomething elle. 


2. Perverſe ; inconvenient ; miſchievous. 

" To THWART, v. 4. 

1. To crols ; to lie or come crols any thing. 

Thomſon. 
2. To croſs ; to oppoſe ; to traverſe ; to 
contravene. Pope. 

To THWART, v. 2. To be in GR — 

. Locke. 
THWA'RTINGLY. ad. ¶ from hwarting. | 
Oppoſitely ; with oppoſition. 

THY. pronoun. [ vin, Saxon. ] Of thee; be- 
longing to thee ; relating to thee ; the poſ- 
ſeſſive of rhou. See Tov. 

THYINE weed. /. A precious wood. Revelat. 

THYME, /. [tbyme, French; thymus, Lat. 

A ptint. Miller. 

SE'LF. pronoun reciprocal. thy and ſelf. | 

1, It is commonly uſed in the oblique cafes, 

r following the verb. Shakſpeare. 

2. In poetical or folemn language it is ſome- 

times uſed in the nominative. Dryden. 


TI'AR. 2 / [ tiara, Lat.] A drefs for the 
TIA'RA.Y head; a diadem. Pope, Prior. 
To VICE, v. 4. [ from entice.) To draw ; to 

allure, a Herbert. 


TICK. V contracted from ticker, a tally on 
which debts are ſcored. | 
1. Score ; truſt. Hudibras. Locke. 
2. | tique, French; tete, Deke The louſe 
ot dogs or ſheep. bakſpeare. 
3. The caſe which holds the feathers of a 
ed. p 
To TICK. v. . [ from the noun. ] 
1. To run on ſcore, 
2. To truſt ; to ſcore. Arbuthnet. 
TI'CKEN. . The ſame with zick. A 
\ TI'CKING.F fort of ftrong linen for bed- 
ding. Bailey. 
TICKET. / [etiquet, French. ] A token of 
Any right or debt, upon the delivery of which, 
admiflion is granted, or a claim acknow- 
ledged. Bs; Spenſer. Collier. 
To TICKLE. v. 4. {titillo, Latin. ] 
1. To affect with a prurient ſenſation by 
Uight touches, Dryden. 
2. To pleaſe by light gratifications. . 
To TICKLE, v. 1. To jtel utillation. Sp. 


Milton. 


EW 


TI'CKLE. a. Tottering ; unfixed ; unſtablez 

eafily overthrown. Shakſpeare. 

TFCK LISH. a. | from zickle. ] : 
1. Senſible to-titillation ; eahly tickled. 

Bacon. 

2. Tottering ; uncertain; unfixed. Woodw. 

3. Difficult; nice. Swift. 

TI'CKLISHNESS. / [ from tvict/;B.] The 
ſtate of being ticklith, 

TI'CKTACK. /. | 7riFac, French. ] A game 
at tables. Bailey. 

TID. a. fvyddeh, Saxon. ] Tender; ſoit; 
nice. ' 

TI'DBIT. / [ tid and t.] A dainty. 

Te TI DDEK. 2 v. 4. [rom tid.) To uſe ten- 

To TI BBB. deriy ; to fondle, 

TIDE. /. (v, Saxon. zd, Dutch and Hlan.] 
t. Time; leaſon; white. Spenſer. 
2. Alternate ebb and flow of the ſea. That 

motion of the water called ide, is a rifing 
and falling of the ſea; the cauſe of this, is 
the attraction of the moon, whereby the 

art of the water in the great ocean which 
is the neareſt the moon, being moſt ſtrong- 
ly attracted, is raiſed higher than the reſt ; 
and the part oppoſite to it being leaſt at- 
tracted is alſo higher than the reft; and 
theſe two oppoſite riſes of the ſurface of 
the water in the great ocean following the 
motion of the moon from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſtriking againſt the large coaſts of the con- 
tinents, from thence rebound back again, 
and ſo make floods and ebbs in narrow ſeas 
and rivers. Lecke, 
3. Commotion ; violent confluence. Bacon. 
4. Stream; courſe. Philips. 

To TIDE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To drive 
with the ſtream. Di yder.. 

To TIDE. v. x. To pour a flood; to be agi- 
tated by the tide. Philips. 

TI'DEGATE. / [tide and gate.] A gate 
through which the tide paſſes into a baſin. 

TI'DESMAN. / [ride and man.) A tide» 
waiter or cultomhoule officer, who watches 
on board of merchant-ſhips till the duty of 
goods be paid. Bailey. 

TI“ DEWAITER. / [tide and walt.] An 
officer who watches the landing of goods at 
the cuſtomhouſe. Swift. 

TVFDILY. ad. [from tidy. Neatly; readily. 

TI'DINESS-F. | from dy. } Neatneſs; rea- 
dineſs. 

TIL. DIN GS. /. [Tidan, Saxon, to Lappen. ] 
News; an account of ſomething that has 
happened; incidents related. Regers. 

TI'DY. a. | tid, Ilandick.} 
1. Seaſonable. 

2. Neat ; ready. | 

To TIE. v. a. [tian, CTizan, Saxon. ] 

1. To bind; to ſaſten with a knot. Ker. 
>. To kuit; to complicate. Burnet, 
3. To hold; to faiten ; to join fo as not 
eaſily to be parted. Fairfax. 
4. To hinder ; to obſtrut̃t. IValler. 
5+ Fo oblige; to conſtrain ; to reſtrain 3 to 
contine. h tHthooker 


TIL 
TIE. / [from the verb.] 
1. Knot ; faſtening. 
2. Bond ; obligation. 
TIER. / [tiere, ticire, old French; tuyer, 


Faller. 


Dutch.]. A row; a rank. Knoles. 
TIERCE./. [tiers, tiercier, Fr.] A veſſel hold- 

ing the third part of a pipe. B. Jonſon. 
TIFERCET. /. {from tiers, French. ] A trip- 

let; three lines. 
TIFF. / [A low word.] 

1. Liquor; drink. 

2. A fit of pee viſnneſs or ſullenneſs ; a pet. 
To TIFF. v. x. To be in a pet; to quarrel. 
TIFFANY. [:iffer, to dreſs up, old Fr.] 

Very thin fiik. Brown. 
TIGE. /. In architecture.] The ſhaft of a 
„column irom the aſtragal to the capital. 

Bailey. 

TI'GER./. [ tigre, French; !igris, Latin. ] A 

. Herce beait of the iconine kind. Peacham. 
TIGHT. a. {dicbt, Dutch. 

1. Tenſe; cloſe ; not loole. Maxon. 

2. Free from flucering rags ; leſs than neat. 


| . 
Toe TI'CHTEN. v. a. [from tight.} To 
ſtraiten ; to make cloſe. 
TI'GHTER. /. [trom tightex, | A riband or 
ſtring by which wome:: ſtraiten their clothes. 
TIGHTLY. ad. | from tight. | | 
1. Cloſely ; not looſely. 


2. Neatly ; notidiy. Dryden. 
TI'CHTNESS. / from tight. ] | 
1. Cioſeneſs ; not looſcuels. Woodward. 


2. Neatneſs. 
TTI'GRESS. /. [from tiger.) The female of 
the tiger. Addiſon 
TIKE. / [1ik, Swediſh; tete, Dutch. 
1. The louſe of dogs or ſheep ;; a tick. Bac. 
2. It is in Shakfpeare the name of a dog, 
6 t, Runick, a little dog. ] 
TILE. /. {r1zle, Saxon ; tegel, Dutch; twile, 
French. Thin plates ot baked clay uſed to 


cover houſes. Moxa. 
To TILE. v. 2. {from the noun. 

1. To cover with tiles. | Bacon. 

2. To cover as tiles. Dennxe. 


TI'LER. / [ rai/ier, Fr. from tile. | One whole 
trade is to cover houſes with tiles. FHacon. 


TI'LING.- / | trom 7i/e.) The roof covered 


with tiles. Luke, 
TILL: . A money box in a ſhop. $wift, 
TILL. prep. [ vil, Saxon.) 

1. Tothe time of. Cowley, 


2. TilL now. To the preſent time, Milton. 


. 3. Tit 1 hex. To that time. Milton, 
TILL. comunttion. 
t. To the ume when. Dryden. 
2. To the degree that. Taylor, 


To TILL. v. a. {tylian, Sxx0n ; fexlen, Dut.] 
To cultivate ; to huſband : commonly uted 
of the huſbandry of the plough. Milton. 

TI LLABLE. a. | from 2i//.} Arable ; fir for 
the plough. Carew. 


TI'ELAGE./. [from 74/7.) Huſbandry; the act 


or practice of ploughing or culture, Bac. 
TI'LLER./.[ from 14//. | 


Philips. 


TIM 


1. Huſbandman ; ploughman. 

2. The rudder of a boat. 

3. Atill; a ſmall drawer. 
TI'LLYFALLY.+ 7 ad, A word uſed for. 
TI'LLYVALLEY.y merly when any thing 

ſaid was rejected as trifling or impertinent. 

bakſpeare, 
TI'LMAN. V {ri/7 and man.] One who tills ; 

a huſbandman. | Tuſfſer, 
TILT: / {zylt, Saxon. 

1. A tent ; any ſupport of covering over 

head. Denham, 

2. The cover of a boat. Cay. 

3. A military game at which the comba- 

tants run againit cach other with lances on 


Carew, 
Dryden, 


horleback. Prior. 

4. A thruſt. Addi ſan. 
To TILT. v. a. [tom the noun.] | 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To carry or point as in tilts, Philips, 


3. | ril/en, Dutch. ] To turn up ſo 28 to run 
out : as, the barrel is ted. 
To TILT. v. x. 


1. To run io tilts or tournaments. Milton, 


2. To fight with rapiers. Sbalſpcarc. 
3. To ruth as in combat. Collier. 
4. To play uaſteadily. Pope. 

To fall on one ſide. Grew, 


TI'LTER. /. | from t.] One who tilts; one 
who tights. Glanville, 
TILTH. / [from 7i//.)] Huſbandry; cuiture. 
Shakſpeare, 
TILTH. 2. {from i, Arable ; tilled. MIt. 
TI'MBER. / [cimbpian, Saxon, 7% d.] 
1. Wood fit tor building. Weed ward. 
2, The main trunk of a tree. Shat/peare. 
3. The main beams of a fabrick. 
4. Materiats, ironically. Bacon. 
To TVMBER. v. #. | from the noun. } To lglit 
on a tree. A cant word. L* Eftrange, 
To TIMBER. v. a. To furniſh with beams 
or timber. 
TI'MBERED. a. { from timber ; timbre, Fr.] 
Built ; formed; contrived. Brown. 
TI'MBERKSOW. / A worm in wood; perhaps 
the woodlouſe. Bacon. 
TI'MBREL. / { timbre, French. ] A-mufical 
inſtrument played by pulſation. Sand) t. 
TIME. /. [vima, Saxon ; m, Erſe.] 
1. The meaſure of duration, 
2. Space ot ume. x Suit. 
3. Interval. Bacon. 
4. Life conſidered as employed, or deſtined 
to employment, Law. 
5. Sealon ; proper time. Ecclus. 
6. A cohſiderabie ſpace of duration; conti- 
nuance ; proceſs of time. Wootwanr d, 
7. Age; part of duration diſtin from other 


Locke. 


parts. Dryaen. , 
8 Paſt time. Shakſpeare. 
9. Early time, Rogers. 


10. Time conſidered as affording opportu- 


nity, Clarendon. 
11. Particular quality of ſome part of dura- 
tion. _ South. : 
12. Particular time, Audiſeu. 


TIN 
73: Hour of childbirth. Clarendon. 


14. Repetition of any thing, or mention with 
reference to repetition. / 
15. Muſical meafure. 

Jo TIME. v. a. | trom the noun. | 
1. To adapt to the time; to bring or do at 


a proper time. L' Eftrange. 
2. To regulate +3 to time. Aalen. 
3. To meature harmonically. Shakſpeare. 


TI'MEFUL a. | time and full. } Seatonabie ; 
tim: ly early. Raleigh. 
TI'MELESS. a. [ from time. ] 
1. Unſeaſouabie ; done at au improper time. 
Pope. 
2. Untimely ; immature; done before the 
proper time. | Shak ſpeare. 
TIMELY, a. ſ from time.] Seaſonable; ſul- 
ticiently early. | Dryden. 
TUMELY. — rom time. | Early ; ſoon. $5. 
TIMEPLEASER. /. Cine and pleaſe. } One 
who complies with prevauting opinions What- 


ever they be. $hakſpeare. 


TI'MESERVING,. V [time and ſerve. Mean 


compliance with pretent power. South. 
TI'MID. . | timide, French ; timidus, Latin. ] 
Fear ful timorous ; wanting courage; Wants 
ing botdneſs. | Thomſon. 
TIMIFDITY./. | timidite, French; timiditas, 
| Lat. ] Feartulae(s; timorouſnels; habitual 
cowardice. Brown. 
TI'MOROUS. 3. [ timor, Latin.} Feartul ; 
| lull oftear and feruple. | Prior. 
TIMOROUSLY. ad. [ trom timorous. | Fear- 
fully ; with much lear. Shak) prare. 
TIMOROUSNESS./. [ from 7timor ous. | Fear- 
iulneſs. Swift. 
TUMOUS. 2. [from time.] Early; timeiy ; 
not innate: ovfolete. Bacon. 
TIN, / [tex, Dutch.) 
1. One of the prigutive metals, called by the 
chy miits Jupiter. Weondward. 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
To TIN. v. a. { irom the noun.] To cover 


with tin. | Boyle. 
TI'NCAL. / A mineral, of which borax is 
made, | IWoodwardg. 


To TINCT. v. a. [ tin&us, Latin; reint, Fr. | 
1, To ſtain; to colour; to lpot; to die. Bac. 
2. To imbue with a taſte. ' Bacon. 
TINCT. / {from the verb.] Colour; ſtain ; 
ſpot. Thomſon. 
TI'NCTURE./. [ teinture, French; tinftura, 
trom tin&as, Latin. ] 
1. Colour or taite luperadded by ſomething. 
| Walton. 
2. Extract of ſome drug made in ſpuits; an 
inſuſion in ſpirits. Boyle. 
7o TINCTURE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To imbue or impreguate with tome co- 
lour or taſte. Blackmore. 
2. To imbue the mind. Atterbury. 


To TIND. wv. 4. [ rendgan, Gothick - TEndan, ' 


Sakon. ] To Kindle; to ſet on hire. 
TI'NDER. V [ryndne, Saxon. } Any thing 
eminently intflammable placed to catch fire. 
| 8 Ss He. 


| TIP 

TI'NDERBOX. / [ tinder and Sax. ] The bot 

for holding tinder Atterbary. 
TINE. / [ tinne, Iſlandick. ] 

1. The tooth of a harrow ; the ſpike of & 

tork. Mortimer, 

2. Trouble; diſtreſs. Spenſer, 
To TINE. v. @. (vy nan, Saxon. ] 

1, To kindie ; to light; to ſet on fire. Dryd. 

2. [Finan, Saxon, } To ſhut. : 
To TINE. v. 2. 

1. To rage ; to ſmart. Spenſer, 

2. To tight. Spenſer, 
T> TINGE. v. a.[tings, Lat.] To impregaate 

or imbue with a colour or taſte. Newton, 
TINCENT. a. [ tingens, Latin. ] Having the 

power to tinge. Boyle. 
TUNGLASS. / [tin and g/afs. ] Biſmuth. 


To TUNGLE.: v. . | tingeten, Duich. ] 


t. To feel a ſound, or the continuance of a 
lound, in the cars. Brown. 
2. To feel a ſharp quick pain with a feula- 
tion of motion. Hope. 
3- To feel either pain or pleaſure with a ſen- 
lation of motion. Arbuthnot. 
To TINK. v. . [| tinnio, Latin; tinciang 
Weith.] To make a ſharp ſhrill noile. 
TI'NKER. / [from tink, becauſe in their 
work they make atinkiing naiſe. } A mender 
of old braſs. Shakſpeare, 
To TI'NKLE. v. n.{tinter, Fr. tinniv, Lat.] 
1. To make a ſharp quick noiſe ; to clink. 
Dadſley. 
2. To hear a low quick noiſe. Dryden. 
TUNMAN, /. [tin aud man, ] A manutaQturer 
of tin, or iron uinned over. Prior. 
TI'NNEKR. /. | trom tin ; vin, Saxon. ] One 
who works in the tin mines. Bacon. 
TI'NNY. 2. | from tin. ] Abounding with tin. 
Drayton. 
TI'NPENNY. A certain cuſtomary duty an- 


Ciently paid to the tithingmen. Bailey. 
TI'NSEL.F/. [etincelle, French. ] 
1. A kind ot thining cloth. Fairfax: 


2. Any thing thining with falſe luſtre 3 an 


thing ſhowy aud of little value. Swift. 
To TINSEL. v. a. {from the noun,] To de- 
- corate with cheap ornaments; to acorn with” 
luſtre that has ao value. Cleaveland. 
TINT.F/. eine, Freach ; tinta, Italian] A 
die; a colour. Pope. 
TI/NWORM. / An infec. Bailey. 
TiUNY. a. | tint, tynd. Daniſh.] Little ; mail; 
puny. A burletque word. Swift. 
TIP. / [up, 1ipken, Dutch.] Top; end; 
point 3 extremity. Pope. 
To TIP. v. a. | irom the noun. ] | 
1. To top 3 to end; to cover on the end. 
Milton. 
2. To ſtrike ſlightly ; to tap. Swift. 


TI'PPET. /. ſrzpper, Saxon.] Something 
worn about the neck. Bacon. 
To TUPPLE. v. =. | tepel, a dug, old Teuto- 
nick.] To drink tuxurioully; to waſte "life 
over the cup. Shakſpeare. 
To TI'PPLE, v. 4. To drink in luxury or ex- 
cets, Clcaveland, 


TIT 
TI'PPLE. / {from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 
| 'Eftr ange. 
TI'PPLED. «. {from tipple.] Tipſy —— 
a ryden. 
TI PPLER. / [from 7ipple.] A ſottiſh — 
3 * an idle drunken fellow. 
STAFF. /. | tip and Hap. 
1. An officer . ſtaff LM with metal. 
2. The ſtaff itſelf fo tipt. Bacon. 
TI'PSV. a. * tipple.] Drunk; over- 
wered with exceſs 41 drink. 
TI'PTOE. / [tip and tec.] The end of the 
>. * Herbert. 
E. . | zuyr, Dutch. 

1. N01. * ] Raleigh. 

2. 8 from tira.] A headdreſs. Sper. 

3. Furniture; apparatus. Philips. 

To TIRE. v. 3. {tinian, Saxon. ] 

1. To fatigue; to make weary; to haraſs ; to 
wear out with labour or tedioutneſs. Dryden. 
2. It has often cyt added, to intend the ſig- 
nification. Bacon. 
3. [from attire or tire, from tiara. ] To dreis 
the head. Kings. 

To TIRE. v. x, [reopian, Saxon. ] To tail 
with wearineſs. E 
TI'REDNESS. /. [from red.] State of being 
tired; wearineſs. Hakewill. 
TI'RESOME. 2. [from tire.] Weariſome; 
_ fatiguing; tedious. Addiſon. 
TI'RESOMENESS. /. [ſrom tireſome.) Act 
or quality of being tiretome. 
TI'REWOMAN. /. [tire and woman.] A 
woman whoſe buſineſs is to make dteſſes for 


the head. Lecke. 
TI'RINGHOUSE.? / [tire and houſe or 
TIRINGROOM, room.] The room in 


which players dreis for the ſtage. Shakſpeare. 

TI'RWIT./. [vanel/zs.] A bird. Ainſw. 

IIS. Contracted for it 7s. Shakſpeare. 

TU'SICAL. a. ¶ for phrhifical.] Conſumptive. 

TI'SICK. {. | corrupted from ph:bifick.] Con- 

ſumption ; morbid waſte. 

TI'SSUE.F/. [He, Fr. ciran, to weave, Nor- 
man Saxon .] Cloth interwoven with gold or 
filver, or figured colours. Dryden. 

To TI'SSUE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To inter- 
weave ; to variegate. Motton. 


TIT.J. | | 
1. A ſmall horſe : generally in contempt. 
Denham. 
2. A woman: in contempt. Dryden. 


3. A titmouſe, or tomtit; a ſmall bird. 
TITBFT. F. [properly :i4bir. | Nice bit; nice 
| food. : Arbuthnet. 
TITHE. / [reoda, Saxon, tenth. 
1. The tenth part; the part afligned to the 
maintenance of the miniſtry. Bacon. 
2. The tenth part of any thing: Shakſpeare. 
3. Small part; ſmall portion. Bacon. 


To TITHE. v. &. [ceodian, Saxon.] To 
- tax ; to levy the tenth patt. Spenſer. 
To TITHE. v. 4. To pay tithe. Ter. 


TITHEABLE. 2. [trom 7irhe.] Subject to 
- the payment of tithes ; that ot which tithes 
may de taken. Swift. 


Shakfpeare. 


TO * 
T1'THER. /. [from tithe. ] One who gather: 
tithes, 
TI'THING. V [ tithinga, law Lat.] 
1. Tithing is the number or company of ten 
men with their families knit together in a 
ſociety, all ef them being bound to the king 
for the peaceable and good behaviour of 
| each of their ſociety : of theſe companies 
there was one chief perſon, who, from his 
office, was called tithingman. Cowell, 
2. Tithe ; tenth part due to the prieſt. Ty/. 
TI'THING MAN. /. [ tithing and man.] A 
petty peace officer; a conſtable. Spenſer, 
TI'THY MAL. / [ tirhymalle, Fr. tithymallus, 
Latin. ] An herb. Ainſworth. 
To TI'TILLATE. v. #. [ titillo, Latin.) To 
tickle. Pope, 
TITILLA'TION.F. | ritillation, Fr. titil/atio, 
Lat. from titillate, | 
1. The act of tickling. Bacon. 
2. The ftate of being tickled. Arbuthner. 
3. Any light or petty pleaſure. G/anville, 
TI'TLARK./. A 1tmall bird. Walton. 
TITLE. / | titulus, Latin.] | 
1. A general head compriſing particulars. 


Hale. 
2. An appellation of honour, - Milton. 
3. A name ; an appellation. Shakſpeare. 


4. The firſt page of a book, telling its name, 
. and generally its ſubject. Cu ift. 
5. A claim of right. South, 
Tc TITLE. v. a. {from the noun. To enti- 
tie ; to name; to call. Milton. 
TV'TLELESS. a. {from title.) Wanting 2 
name or appellation : not in uſe. Shai/. 
TI'TLEPAGE. . [title and page. | The 
page containing the title of a book. Dryden. 
TI'TMOUSE or Tir. /. [ tijt, Dugch, a chick, 
or {mall bird; tirlingier, Iſlandiſh, a little 
bird. ] A 1mall ſpecies of birds. Dryden. 
To TI“ T TER. v. u. [ formed, I ſuppole, trom 
the ſound.] To laugh with reitraint ; to 
laugh without much noiſe. Pope. 
TI'TTER. / {trom the verb. A reſtrained 
laugh. 
TI'TTLE. / [1 ſuppoſe from zir.] A ſmall 
particle; a point; a dot. Swift, 
TI'TTLETATTLE. / [formed from ile 
by a ludicrous” reduplication.] Idle talk; 
prattle ; empty gabble. Prior. 
To TUTTLETATTLE. v. . [from taitle. | 
To prate idly. Sidney. 
TFTUBA'TION V [ tirube, Latin. ] The act 
of ſtumbling. 
TI'TULAR. a. { titulaire, Fr.] 
having or conferring only the title. 
TITULA'RITY. /. { from titalar. ] The ſtate 
of being titular. * Brown. 
TI'TULARY. a. | titulaire, French.) 5 
1. Conſiſting in a title. Bacon. 
2. Relating to a title, Bacon. 
TI'TULARY./. [from the adj. ] One that has 
a title or right, Hilfe. 
TI'VY. a. | A word expreſſing ſpeed, from 1 
u, the note of a hunting horn. ] Dr 
TO. ad. xo, Saxon; te, Duich. ] 


Nominal; 
Bacon. 


TOA 


r. A particle coming between two verbs, 
and noting the ſecond as the object of the 
firſt : I love to read. Smalridge. 
2. It notes the intention: as, e raiſed a 


war to call me back. Dryden. 
3. After an adjective it notes its object: as, 
born to beg. Sandys. 
4. Noting futurity : as, we are fill wo ſeek. 
| Beniley. 

f To and again.? Backward and for- 

5* o and Fro. forward. Milton. 

TO. preprfition, | 


1. Noting motion toward ; oppoſed to from. 
Sidney. Smith. 
2. Noting accord or adaptation : dance to 


the tune, Milton, 
3. Noting addreſs or compellation : as here's 
to you all. | | Denham. 


4. Noting attention or application. Dryden. 
5. Noting addition or accumulation: two to 
iwo make four. Denham. 
6. Noting a ſtate or place whither auy one 
goes: as, away to Hoe. Shakſpeare. 
7. Noting oppoſition : as, foot to foor. Dryd. 
8. Noting amount: as, to the number of 
three hundred. | Bacen. 
9. Nating proportion: as, three to nine. Sw, 
10. Noting poſſeilion or appropriation : be 


has it to himſelf. Felton. 
11. Noting perception: as, rp to the 
zafte. Dryden. 


12. Noting the ſubject of an affirmation g as, 
6ath to the contrary. ' Shakſpeare. 
13. In compariloa of. Tillotſon. 
14. As far as. Ar buthnoet. 
15. Aſter an adjective it notes the object: 
deaf to crjes, Shakſpeare. 
16. Noting obligation: true to bis tuft, 


Holyday. 
17. Reſpecting. Shakſpeare, 
18, Noting extent. Hammend. 
19. Toward. Dryden. 
20. Noting preſence, Swift. 


21. After a verb, to notes the object: books 
conduce to learning. Shatfpeare. 
22. Noting the degree: it was repeated to 
the hundredth time. Boyle. 
TOAD. /. [Vase, Saxon,] An animal retem- 
bling a frog; but the frog leaps, the toad 
crawls: the toad is accounted venomous, 
perhaps without reaſon. Dagan. 
IO AD FISH. / A kind of ſea fiſh. 
TO'ADFLAX. V A plant. 
TO'ADSTONE. /. | toad and fore.) A con- 
cretion ſuppoſed to be found in the head. of a 
toad, Brown. 


1O'ADSTOOL. /. Ce and He.] A plant 


like a muſhroom, but not efculent. ZBacor.' 


73 TOAST. v. a. [!9ftum, Latin. 

1. To dry or heat at the fre. Brown. 
2. To name when a health is drunk, Prier. 
TOAST. V [from the verb.] | 

1. Bread dried before the fire. Bacon. 

2. Bread dried and put into liquar, Pope. 

3. A celebrated woman whole health is of- 

ten drunk. Addiſon. 


TOL 


TOAST ER. / [from e.] He who toaſts. 
. Prior. 
TOBA'CCO. / [frem Tobacs or Tobago in 
America.] The flower ot the tobacco con- 
fiſts of one leaf. | Miller. 
TOBA'CCONIST. V | from tobacco. ] A pre- 
parer and vender ot tobacco. 
TOD. / [ zorte haar, a lock of hair, © Sper 
1. A buſh ; a thick ſhrub : obiolete. Sper. 
2. A certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds, Shatſpeare. 
TOE. / va, Saxon ; teer, Dutch. ] The 
divided extremities of the feet; the fingers of 
the feet. Prior. 
TOFO'RE. ad. [topopan, Saxon. ] Before: 
ob ſolete. Shakſpeare. 
TOFT, /. | :oftum, law Latin. ] A place where 
a meſſuage has ſtood. Cowell. 
TO'GED. a. ftogatus, Latin] Gowned; drefl- 
ed in gowns. Shakfpeare. 
TOGE'THER. ad. [rozzdSene, Saxon. 


1. In company. ilton, 
2. Not apart; not in ſeparation. Bacon. 
3. In the ſame place. Davies. 
4. In the ſame time. Dryden. 
5. Without intermiſſion. Dr yden. 
6. Ia concert. Addiſon. 
7. In continuity. Milten. 
8. ToczrTHEkK wil/h., In union with; in a 
ſtate of mixture with. Dryden. 


To TOIL. v.. (Fillan, Sax. fuylen, Dutch. ] 
To labour; perhaps originally, to labour in 


tillage. Prior. 
To TOIL. v. 4. | 
1. To labour; to work at. Milton. 


2. To weary ; to overlabour. Shakſpeare. 
TOIL. / [trom the verb.] | 


1. Labour; fatigue. Milton. 
2. [teile, toiles, Fr.] Any net or ſnare wo- 
ven or meſhed. Denbam. 
TOTULET. /. [ toilette, Fr.] A drefling-table. 
| Pope. 
TOI LSOME. 2. {from zoil. } ae 
weary. Po 


Y a pe. 
TOI'LSOMENESS. /. f from 70ilſome. | Wea. 
riſomenets; laboriouſneſs. 


TO'KEN. / {[tacn, Saxon ; teycken, Dutch.] 


1. A fign. Pjaims. 
2. A mark. South. 
3. A memorial 'of friendſhip; an evidence 
of remembrance. Drayton. 


To TO'KEN. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To 
make known: not in ule. Shakjpeare. 
TOLD. [ pret. and part pail. of tell.] Menti- 
oned ; related. x Miltarn. 
To TOLE. v. a. To train; to draw by de- 
rees. e Lacke. 
TO'LERABLE. a. [ tolerable, Fr. tolerabilis, 
Latin. - | 
I, 2 that may be endured or 
ſupported. Hooker. 


2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paſſ- 


able, Swift. 
TO'LERABLENESS, /. [from zolerable.] 

The ftate of being tolerable. _ 
TO'LERABLY. ad. [from tolerable. ] 


TON 
7. Supportably ; in a manner that may be 


endured. 
2. Paſſably ; neither well nor ill ; moder- 
ately well, Woodward. 


TO'LERANCE. /. [ tolerantia, Latin. ] Power 
of enduring ; act ot enduriug. Bacon. 
To TO'LERATE. v.. ſtlero, Latin ; tolerer, 
Fr.] To allow ſo as not to hinder ; to fur ; 
to paſs uncenſured. Hocker. 
TOLERA'TION. /. [ rolere, Lat.] Allowance 


given to that which is not approved. S. 


TOLL. / CV, Lat, voll, Sax. 4% Dutch: } 
An exciſe o! goods; a ſeizure of ſome part 
for pet miſſion of the reſt. Arbuthmt. 

70 TOLL, v. *. ¶ from the noun. ] 


1. To pay toil or tollage. Huedibras. 

2. To take toll or toliage. Tufer. 

3. To found as a fingle bell. Dryden. 
To TOLL. v. 4. [tolio, Latin. ] 

1. To tine a bell. Craunt. 


2. To take away ; to vacate; to annul. In 
this ſenſe the 0 is ſhort. Aylige. 
3. To take away, or perhaps to invite. bac. 
TO'LLBOOQ'TH. / [ 76/1 and booth. } A priſon. 
To TO'LLBOOTH. 2. 2. To impriſon in a 
toilbooth. Corbet. 
TO'LLGATHERER. //. | toll and gather. 
The officer that takes toll. 
TO/LSEY. / The ſame with tell both. 
TOLUTA'TION. /. Þ 7o/uts, Latin. ] The act 
of paciug or ambling. Brown. 
TOMB. / { rombe, tombear, Fr.] A monument 
in which the dead are encloſed, Dryden. 
Zo TOMB. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To bury ; 
to entomb., May. 
TO'MBLESS. 2. [from tomb. ] Wanting a 
tomb; wanting a ſepulchral monument. S5. 
TO*'MBOY. / A mean teilow; ſometimes a 
wild coarfe girl. Shakſpeare, 
TOME. . French; Tow3s. ] | 
1. One volume of many. 
2. A book. Hooker. 
TOMTT'T. / [ See TiTxovst.]A titmovle; 
2 fmall bird. S pectator. 
TON. / [Cenre, Fr. See Tux. ] A meaſure or 
weight. Bacon. 
TON or Tux, in the names of places, are de- 
rived from the Saxon Tun, a hedge or wall ; 
and this ſeems to be trom dun, a bil), the 
towns being anciently buiit on hills. C/. 
TONE. /. [ten, French; torus, * ; 
1. Note; ſound. acon, 
2. Accent; lound of the voice. Dryden. 
3. Awhine ; a mournftul cry, Fludibras. 
4. A particular or afected found in ſpeak- 


»g. 
3. Elaſticity; power of extenſion and con- 
traction. Arburhxcr. 


TONG. / See Tox Gs.] The catch of a 


buckle. Spenſer, 
TONGS. / [rarz, Saxon; tang, Dutch. ] An 
inftrument by which hold is taken of any 
thing ; as of coals in the fire. 
TONGUE. // ru,, Sax, fergbe, Dutch. ] 
1. The inſtrume st of ipecch in human 


beings, Dryden, 


Mortimer. 


% 


TOoO0 :- 


2. The organ by which animals lick, M77/, 
3. Speech; fluency of words, L*"E/franye, 
4. Power of articulate utterance. Dryden, 
5. Speech, as well or ill uſed, Milton, 
6. A language. Watts, 
7. Speech, as oppoſed to thoughts. Jahr. 
8. A nation dittinguiſhed by their language. 


A ſtriptural term. Halab. 
9. A ſmall point: as, the tongue of a balance, 
19. 7% hold the Tox GE. To be filent. d. 
To TONGUE. v. a. |trom the toun. } To 
chide ; to ſcold, * Shakjpeare. 
To TONGUE. v. . To talk ; te praic. Sh. 
TO'NGUED. a. | from tenguce. Having a 


tongue. Donne. 
TU'NGUELESS. a. ſrom tongue. ] 
1. Wauting a tongue ſpecchiels. Sha. 


2. Unnamed ; not ſpoken of. Shat/peare, 
TO'NGUEPAD. / [ rongue and pad. | A great 

alker. g Tatler. 
TONGUETFED. . | tongue and tie. 

1. Having an impediment of ſpeech. Helder. 

2. Unable te ſpeak treely, trom whatever 


cauſe, Sbalſpeare. 
TO NICAI. . r . , 
TO'NICK., © © [/91ipar, French, J 


1. Being extended ; being elaſtick. Brows. 
2. Relating to tones or lounds. |; 
TO'NNAGE. . [ from tom.] A cuſtom or im- 
poſt due for merchandile after a certain rate 
in every ton. Cowell. 
TO'NSIL. / [renfilfe, Latin. ] Tenn or al- 
monds are two round glands placed on the 
fides of the baſis of the tongue, under the 
common membrane of the fauces, with which 
they are covered. wincy. 
TO'NSUR}.. / ' ronfſure, French; tonſwura, 
Latin.) The aft of clipping the hair ; the 
ſtate ot being ſhorn. Addiſon. 
TOO. ad. do, Sagen] | 
1. Over and above; oavermuch ; more then 
enough. . Sp1 at. 
2. Likewiſe ; alſo. Oldbam. 
TOOK. The preterit and ſometimes par- 
ticiple paſſive of tate. 
TOOL.F. [tol, tool, Saxon. ] 
1. Any inſtrument of manual operation. 
Heylin. 
2. A hireling j a wretch who acts at the 
command of another. Swift. 
To TOOT. . . To'pry ; to peep; to fear: !; 
, narrowly and lily. Spenſer. 
TOOTH. / plural teeth. co, Saxon ; and, 
Durch. ] 
1. The teeth are the hardeſt and ſmootheſt 
bones of the body; about the ſcventh or 
eight) month after birth they begin to 
pierce the edge of the jaw; about the ſe- 
venth year they are thruſt out by new 77675, 
which then begin to ſprout, and if theſe 1060 
be loft, they never grow again; but ſome 
have been obſerved to ſhed their teeth twice; 
about the one-2nd-twentieth year the two 
laſt of the molares ſpring up, and they are 


called dentes fapientie, Quincy « 
Dryden 


2. Taſte; palate. 


DAP 


4. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifi- 
dous initrument. Newton. 
4. The prominent part of wheels, by which 
they catch upon correſpondent parts of other 


bodies. Moxon. 
5. TooTH and nail, With one's utmoſt 
violence. L' Eftrange. 


6. To the Tet TH. In open oppoſition. Sbak. 
7. Tocaft in the Tex TH, To inſult by open 
exprobration. Hooker. 
8. 1n ſpite of the Txx TH. Notwithſtanding 


any power of injury or defence. L' Eftrange. 


g. To ſhow the Tet TH. To threaten. Young, 
7. TOOTH. v.'e. [ trom the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with teeth ; to indent. Grew. 
2. To lock in each other. Moxon. 
TOOTHA'CH. / {r2ath and ach. ] Pain in 
the teeth. Shakſpeare. Temple. 
TO'OTHDRAWER. /. [ 720th and draw. JOae 
whoſe buſineſs is to extract paiuſul teeth. 
Wiſeman. 
TO'OTHED. a. C from tech.] Having teeth. 
TO'OTHLESS. 2. [ from cooth.) Wanting 
teeth; deprived of teetk.. | Ray. 
TO'OTHPICK. / [ raoth and pick. | 
TO'OTHPICKER. An juſtrument by 
which the teeth are cleanſed irom any thing 
ſticking between them. Sandys. 
TO'OTHSOME. &. { from et.] Palatable; 
plealing to the tilte: Caretv. 
TU'OTHSOMENESS. / [ from 70014/ome. | 
Pleaſantneſs to the teſte. 
TO'OTHWORT. / [dentaria.] A plant. 
TOP. /. { :9pp, Wellh ; top, Sax. op, Dutch.] 
1. The higheſt part of any thing. Cowley. 


2. The ſurface ; the ſuperficies. Baccn. 
3. The higheſt place. Swwiſe. 
4- The higheſt per ſon. Shakſpeare. 
5- The utmoſt degree. | Sprat. 
6. The higheſt rank. Locke. 
7. The crown of the head. Shakſpeare. 
8. The hair on the crown of the head ; the 
torelock, 


ap, 
9. The head of aplant. atts, 
10. An inverted conoid which children ſet 
to turn on the point, continuing its motion 
with a whip. Shakſpeare. 
11. Top is ſometimes uſed as an adjective to 
expreſs lying on the top, or being at the top. 


Mortimer. 
To TOP. 2. . ¶ſrom the noun. ] 
1. To riſe aloft; to be eminent. Der bam. 


2. To predominate. Locke. 
3. To excel. Dryden. 
To TOP. v. 4. 
1. To cover on the top ; totip, Water. 
2. To riſe above. L' Eftrarge. 
3. To outgo; to ſurpals.. Collier. 
4. To crop. Evelyn. 
5- To riſeto the top of, Denham. 


6. To pertorm eminently ; as, he tops his 


art. 
TO'PARCH. [. [ Tir. and agxh.] The prin- 
cipal man in a place, Brown. 
TO'PARCHY. /. { from t2parch.] Command 
ia a {mall diſttict. 


TOR 
TO'PAZ. / [topaſe, French; topaniuy, low 
Latin, ] A yeiiow gem. Bacon. 
To TFE. v. . | tsppen, Dutch, to be mad ; 
taper, French-] To drink hard ; to drink 
ro exceſs. Dryden. 
TO'PER.F. [from pc. ] A drunkard. 
TO'PFUL, 2. { 156 and fu//. ] Full to the top ; 
full to the brim. Swift. 
TOPGA'LLANT. /. Ce and gallant. | 
1. The higheſt fail. 
2. It is proverbially applied to any thing ele+ 
vated or ſplendid. Bacon. 
TOPHA'CEOUS. a. [ from tles, Latin. j 
Gritty ; ftouy. Arbuthnos. 
TOPHEA'VY. a. C and heavy. Having 
the upper part too weighty for the lower. 
l ettox. 
TO'PHET. / ſrn Heb. « dram.] Hell: a 
ſeriptural name. Milton. 
TO'PICAL. a. | from 56-S-. ] 
1. Relating to tome general head. 
- 2. Local; confined to ſome parucular place. 
Hate. 
3- Applied medicinally to a particular part. 
Arbuthnot, 
TO'PICALLY. ad. [from topical ] With ap- 
plication to ſome particular part. Brown, 
TO'PICK. /. | :9pique, French; Tir Se. ] 
1. Principle of per ſuaſion. Swift. 
2, A general head; ſomething to which 
other things are referred, Watts. 
3. A thing as is exterually applied to any 
particular part. Wiſeman. 
TO'PKNOT. /. cep and 4zor.] A knot worn 
by women on the top of the head. LA. 
TO'PLESS. a. | trom top. } Having no top. 


Chapman. 
TO'PMAN. / (tg and an.] The fawer at 
the top. Mc. xon. 


TO'PMOST, a. Uppermott ; higheſt. Addi/or. 
TOPO'GRAPHER.F{.| r6r@-and yam. JOne 
who writes detcriptions of particular places. 
TOPO'GRAPHY, / [rin ad ge } 
Deſcription of particular places. Cromwell. 
TOPPING. 3. {| from top.] Fine; noble ; 
gallant... A iow word. Tatler. 
TO'PPINGLY. «ad. Splendidly ; nobly. 
TO'PPINGLY. &. | trom /9pping.] Fine; 
ay; gallant ; ſhowy: obſolete. Tuffer. 
To TO'PPLE. v. = | from p.] To fali for- 
ward ; to tumble down. Shakſpeare. 
TO'PPROUD. #2. Cg and proug.] Proud in 
the higheſt degree. ___  Shakſpeare. 
TOPSALUL. / C and fail. } The higheſt 
fail. Knolles. 
TOPSYTU'RVY, ad. With the bottom up- 
ward. : Swift. 
TOR. / [von, Saxon. | 
1. A tower; a turret. 
2. A high pointed rock or hill: whence ter in 
the initial ſyllable of ſome local names. 
TORCH. /. [ zerche, French ; torcia, Italian. ] 
A waxlight generally ſuppoſed to be bigger 
than a candle. Dryden. 
TO'RCHBEARER. / [ torch and dear. One 
whole office is to carry a torch- Sidney» 


TOR 

TO'RCHER. / [from vorcb.] Ofc that gives 

light. Sbalſpeare. 

TO*RCHLIGHT. /. {torch and light.] Light 
kindled to ſupply the want of the fun. Bacon. 

TORE. The preterit and ſometimes participle 
paſſive of rear, 

To TO'RMENT, v. 4. [ tourmenter, French. 
1. To put to pain; to haraſs with anguith ; 
to excruciate. Shakſpeare. 
2. To teaſe ; to vex with ere 
3. To put into great agitation. ilton. 

TU'RMENT. / [ rourment, French. 


1. Any thing that gives pain, atthew. 
2. Pain; miſery ; anguiſh, Miltcn. 
3. Penal anguiſh; torture. Dryden. 


TORME'NTIL. / { rormenti/la, Latin.) A 
plant; ſeptfoil. The root has been uſed for 
tarining of leather, and accounted the beſt 
aſtringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. 


Miller. 
TORME'NTOR. /. [from torment. | 
1. One who torments ;. one who gives pain. 
. Sidney. 
2. One who inflicts penal tortures. Sandys. 
TORN. The participle patlive of fear. 
TORNA'DO. / tornado, Spaniſh. ] A hurri- 
cane; a whiriwind. : Garth. 
TORPE'DO. /. DR A fiſh which while 
alive, if touched even with a long ſtick, be- 
numbs the hand that ſo touches it, but when 
dead is caten ſafely. 
TO'RPENT, a. [Crerpent, Latin. ] Benumbed; 
ſtruck motionleis ; not active. Evelyn. 
TO RFID. a. 2 Latin. ] Numbed; 
motionleſs; ſluggiſh ; not active. Ray. 
TO'RPIDNESS. /. [from terpid.] The ftate 
of being torpid. Hale. 
TO'RPITUDE, ſ. [from torpid. ] State of be- 
ing motionleſs; numbneſs. Derham:. 
TOCRFOR. /. [ Latin. ] Dulneſs; numbneſs ; 
inability to move; dulneſs of ſenſation. 
Bacon. 
TORREFA'CTION., /. [| torrefa#ion, Fr.] 
The act of drying by the nre. Boyle. 
To TO'RREFY. v. a. { torrefier, French; tor- 
refacio, Latin.] To dry by the fire. Brown, 
TO'RRENT. / | torrent, Fr. torrent, Lat. | 
1. A ſudden ſtream raiſed by ſummer ſhow- 


ers. Sandys. 

© 2. A violent and rapid ſtream ; tumultuous 

current. Clarendon. 

TO'RRENT. a. [Crorrens, Latin.] Rolling in 

a rapid ſtream. Milton. 
TO'RRID. a. [ torride, Fr. torrides, Lat. | 

1. Parched ; dried with heat. Harvey. 

2. Burning; violently hot. Milton. 


3. It is particularly applied to the regious or 
zone between the tropicks. Prior. 
TO'KSEL, /. [ zor/e, French. ] Any thing in 
a twiſted form. Toxon. 
TO'RSION. /. [ror fro, Latin. ] The act of 
turning or twiſting. 
TORT. / [ tort, French ; fertum, low Latin. ] 
Miſchiet ; injury: obſolete. r oy be 
TO'RTILE. a. [ rortilis, Latin. ] Twiſted ; 
_. wreathed, - | , 


* 


4 


TOS 


TO'RTION. / [from rortzs, Latin.) Tor- 


ment ; pain : not in uſe Bacor. 
TO'RTIOUS. a. | from tert.] Injurious; do- 

ing wrong. nſer. 
TO'RTIVE. a. [frem torrus, Latin.]Twitted; 

wreathed. | Sal ſpcare. 
TO RTOISE. /. [rortwe, French.) 

1. An animal covered with a hard ſhell: 

there are tortoiſes both of land and water. 

2. A form into which the ancient ſoldiers 

uſed to throw their troops, by bending down, 

and holding their bucklers above their heads 


ſo that no darts could hurt them. Dryden. 
TORTUO'SITY./. [from tortuous.) Wreatl; 
flexure. Town, 


TO'RTUOUS. a. [from tortweſur, Latin.] 


1. Twiſted; wreathed ; winding. Baye. 

2. | from tert.] Miſchievous. Spenſer, 
TO'RTURE. V f rortxra, Latin. ] 

1. Torments judicially inflicted; pain by 

which guilt is puniſhed, or 2 ex- 

torted. Dryden. 

2. Pain ; anguiſh ; pang. Shakſpeare. 
To TO'RTURE. v. a. [from the N 

1. To puniſh with tortures, Miltsr. 


2. To vex; to excruciate; to torment. Add. 
3. To keep on the ſtretch. Bacon. 
TO'RTUKER. / { from torture.) He who tor- 
tures; tormentor. Shakſpeare. 
TO'RVITY. /. [ rorvitas, Latin. ] Sourneſs ; 
ſeverity of countenance. | 
TO'R VOUS. a. | torvss, Lat.] Sour of aſpect; 
ſtern ; ſevere ot countenance. Dirham. 
TO RV. / [A cant term from an Iriſh word 
ſignifying a ſavage. ] One who adheres to the 
ancient conſtitution of the ſtate, and the 
apoftolical hierarchy of the church of Eng- 
land : oppoled to a whig. Swift. 
To TOSE. v. n. [of the ſame original with 
teaſe. | To comb wool. f 
7% TOSS. v. a. preterit and part. paſſ. 2 
or 7. ¶taſen, Germ. to make a noiſe. ] 


1. To throw with the hand, as a ball at 
play. : Dryden. 
2. To throw with violence. We::dward. 


3. To lift with a ſudden and violent mo- 
tion. Addiſon. 
4. To agitate; to put into violent motion. 
* Proverbs. 
5. To make reſtleſs ; to diſquiet. Miſter. 
6. To keep in play; to tumble over. Aſchum. 
To TOSS. v. 1. 
1, To fling; to winch ; to be in violent 
commotion. Addiſon. 
2, To be toſſed. Shakſpeare. 
3. To Toss wp. To throw a coin into the air, 
and wager on what fide it will fall. Bramftor. 
TOSS. /. [ ſrom the verb.] 
1. The act of toſſiug. Adalſon. 
2. An affected manner of raiſing the head. 
Swift. 
TOSSEL. / See Tasszr. Mortimer. 
TO'SSER. /. | from %.] One who throws ; 
one who flings and writhes. 
TO'SSPOT. / C and pet.] A toper and 
drunkard, ** 


TOST. The it and part paſſ. of 70/7. 

TO TAL. @. | totus, Latin; rotal, French. ] 
1. Whole ; complete; full. Prior. 

2, Whole; not divided. Milton. 

TOTA'LITY. { [toralite, French. ] Com- 
lete ſum; whole quantity. 

1OTALLY. ad, ¶ from total.] Wholly ; ful- 
ly ;" completely. Atterbury. 

T'OTHER. Contracted for the ether. 


' To TO'TTER. v. n. [tateren, Dutch.] To 


ſhake ſo as to threaten a fall. 
TO'TTERY.? 3. [from zotter.] Shaking ; 
TO'TTY, unſteady ; dizzy. Spenſer. 
7. TOUCH. v. a. | toucher, Fr.] 
1. To perceive by feeling. Creech. 
2. To handle lightly. Brown. 
3. To reach with any thing, ſo as that there 
be no ſpace between the thing reached and 
the thing brought to it. Milton. 
4. To come to; to attain. Pope. 
5. To try, as gold with a ſtone. agg 2 


Dryden. 


6. To relate to. ooker. 
7. To meddle with. Spenſer. 
8. To effect. ; ilton. 
9. To move; to ſtrike mentally ; to melt. 
Congreve. 
10. To delineate or mark out, Pope. 


11. To cenſure ; to animadvert upon. Hap. 
12. To inſect ; to ſeize lightly. 
13. To bite ; to wear; to have an effect on. 
| Moxon. 
14. To ftrike a muſical inſtrument. Pope. 
15. To influence by impulſe ; to impel tor- 
cibly. Milton. 
16. To treat of perfunRorily, 
17. To Toucu wp. To repair, or improve 
dy flight ſtrokes. Addiſon. 
TOUCH. v. . 
1. To be in a ſtate of conjunction fo that no 
ſpace is between them. 
2. To faſten on ; to take effect on. Bacon. 
3. To Tou cn at. To come to without ſtay, 
| Cowley. 
4. To Tov cn on. To mention ſlightly, Aad. 
5. To Toucu en or upon. To go fora very 
ſhort time. Dryden. 
6. To Toben on or wpern, To light upon in 
mental inquiries. | 
rOUCH. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Reach of any thing fo that there is no 


ſpace between the things reaching and reach - 
ed. | Milton. 
2. The ſenſe of feeling. Davies. 
3. The act of touching. Milton. 


4. The ſtate of being touched. Shakſpeare. 
5. Examination, as by a ſtone. Hayward. 
6, Teſt; that by which any thing is exa- 
mined. Carew. 
7. Proof; tried qualities. Sha lſpcare. 
. ( euche, Fr.] Single act of a pencil upon 
the picture. Dryden. 
9. Feature ; lineament. Shakſpeare, 
10. Act of the hand upon a muſical inſtru- 
ment. Milton. 
11. Power of exciting the aſſections. Shakf. 
12. Something of paſſion or affect ion. Hoek, 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


hs 
. Bacon. 
Swift. 
. Animadverſion ; cenſure. King Char 
- Exact performance of agreement. More. 
A ſmall quantity intermingled. Holder. 
. A hint; flight notice given. Bacon. 
19. Acant word for a light eſſay. Swift. 
TOU'CHABLE. a. [from touch. ] Tangible ; 
that may be touched. 5 
TOUCH-HOLE. / [touch and bole.] The 
hole through which the fire is conveyed to 
the powder in the gun, Bacon. 
TO'UCHINESS. {. | from touching. ]Peeviſh- 
nels ; iraſcibility. King Charles. 
TO'UCHING. prepoſition. With reſpect, re- 
- gard, or relation to. Hooker, 
TO'UCHING. a. [ from . touch. ] Pathetick j 
affecting; moving. 
TO'UCHINGLY. ad. With feeling emotion; 
in a pathetick manner. - Carth. 
TO'UCHMENOT. / An herb. Ainſworth, 
TO*'UCHSTONE. V [ touch and fone.] 
1. Stone by which metals are examined, 
2 Bacon, 
2. Any teſt or criterion. Dryden. 
TO'UCHWOOD., /. Cone and weed | Rows 
ten wood ufed to catch the fire truck from 
the flint. Howel . 
TO'UCHY. a. { from touch. ]Peeviſh; irritable ; 
iraſcible; apt to take fire. A low word. Arkh. 
TOUCH. 2. [Toh, Saxon. ] | 
1. Yielding to flexure or extenſion without 


fracture; not brittle. Bacon. 
2. Stiff ; not eaſily flexible. Dryden. 
3. Notealily injured or broken. Shalſp, 


4- Vitcous ; clammy ; ropy ; tenacious. 
To TO'UGHEN, v. . [from tough.] To 
grow tough. Mortimer. 
To TO'UGHEN. v. a. To make tough. * 
TO'UGHNESS. / [from tough.] . 
1. Not brittleneſs; flexibility. Dryden. 
2. Viſcoſity; tenacity ; clammineſs; gluti- 
nouſnefs. Arbuthnet. 
2. Firmneſs againſt injury. Shalſpeare. 
TOUPE'T.F. French. ] A curl; an artificial 
lock ot hair. | Swift. 
TOUR. / teur, French.] ; 
1. Ramble ; roving journey, Arbuthner. 
2. Turn; revolution. Blackmore. 
TO'URNAMENT.? /. [ rournamentum, low 
TO'URNEY, Latin. ] 
1. Tilt; juſt; military ſport; mock en- 
counter. Daniel, 
2. Milton uſes it fimply for encounter. 


To TO'URNEY. v. x. | from the noun.] To 


tilt in the liſts. aſer. 


| | Pe 
TOURNIQUET. , [ Fr.] A bandage uſed in 


amputation, ſtraitened or relaxed by the turn 
of a handle, Sharp. 
To TOUSE. v. x. [perhaps of the ſame origi- 
nal with tau, teaſe, toſe.] To pull ; to tear; 
to haul; to drag: whence 7ouſer, or tow. 
zer, the name of a maſtiff. raytor. 
TOW. / { top, Saxon. ] Flax or hemp beaten 
and combed into a filamentous ſubttance, 
| Sharp, 


. 
þ 
| 
| 
: 
' 
| 
: 


N TOW. ve. deop, teohan, Saxon; tag horn, 

old Dutch. ] To draw by a rope, particularly 

7 5 NJ the water. Shakſpeare, 
"WARD. 

To'w 4.2 f prepoſition. N opand, Saxon. ] 

1. In a direction to: he ſet his face toward 
wilderneſs. Numbers. 

» With local tendency to: the carrents 
drive towards the ſca. Milton. 

3. Near to: as, the danger now comes to- 

ward bi. 

With reſpect to; touching ; regarding: 

has love towards us. Sidney. 

$- Wich ideal tendency to: this was the 
„ a# toward a breach. Clarendon. 
6. Nearly; little leſs than: be is toward 


eventy. Swift. 
TO'WARD. 2? ad Near; at hand; in a ate 
TO'WARDS. 5 of preparation. Shatſpeare. 


TO'WARD. #2. Ready to do or learn z not 
froward. 

TO'WARDLINESS. / [from toward!y. ] 
Docility ; compliance; readineſs to do or to 
lcaru. Raleigh. 

TO'WARDLY. a. [from toward.) Ready to 
do or learn; docile ; compiiaut with duty. Ba. 

TO'WARDNESS. / [trom toward. ] Doci- 
lity. : South. 

TO'WEL./. | rowail/e, Fr. towaglio, Ital. J A 
cloth on which the hands are wiped. Dry deu. 


 TO'WER./. von, Saxon; teur, French. ] 


1. A high building; a building raiſed above 


the main edifice. Genefis. 
2. A fortreſs ; a citadel, Palms. 
3. A high headdreſs. Hudibras. 


4. A high flight; elevation. 
To SO'WER. v. 2. To ſoar; to fly or riſe 
high. Dryden. 
TO'WER-MUSTARD. F. [ rwrritis, Latin. ] 
A plant. | Miller: 
TO'WERED. a. ¶ from tower.] Adorned or 
defended by towers. Milton. 
TO'WERY. a. [trom tower.] Adorned or 
uarded with towers. Pope. 
TOWN. / [ vun, Saxon; fav, Dutch. ] 
1. Auy walled collection ot houſes. Foſoun, 
2. Any collection of houſes larger than a 
village. | Shakſpeare. 
3. In England, afty number of houtes to 
- which belong a regular market, and which 
is not a city, or the ſee of a biſhop. 
4. The inhabitants of a town. Chapman. 
The court end of London. Pope. 
8. The people who live in the capital. Pope, 
TO'WNCLERK. / [own and clerk.) An 
officer who manages the publick bulinets of 
a place. Act,: 
TOWNH O' USE. / teu and boufe.]The hall 
where publick buſineſs is tranſacted. Addi/. 
TO'WNSHIP.F/. [ 7own and p.] The cor- 


ration or diſtrict of a town. Raleigh. 
TO'WNSMAN. / [town and . ; 
1. An inhabitant of a place, larendon. 


2. One of the ſame town. 
TO'WNTALK. /. [town and alt.] Com- 
mon prattie of a place, L'Eftrange. 


TRA 


TO'XICAL, 2 Latin.] Poiſonout] 


containing poiſon, 

TO V. / [e en, tooghen, Dutch.] 
1. A petty commodity z a trifle 3 a thing of 
no value. Abbor. 


2. A plaything; a bauble. Addiſon, 
3. Matter of no importance. Shakſpeare. 
4. Folly ; trifling practice. Hooker, 
5. Play; ſport ; amorous dalliance. MIIton. 
6. Odd ſtory ; filly tale. Shakſprare, 
7. Slight repreſcutation. Hooker, 
8. Wild fancy; odd conceit. Shat/prare, 


To TOY. v. x. (rom the noun.] To trifle; 
to dally amorouſly ; to play. | 
TOYISH. a. ip, toy. } Trifling z wanton, - 
TO*YISHNESS. / [trom. royi/b. ] Nugacity; 
wantonneſs. Glanville, 
TO'YMAN. /. A ſeller of toys. Young, 
TO*'YSHOP. / A ſhop where playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. Pope. 
To TOZE. v. 4. [See Tes ard Tr As.] 
To pull by violence or importunity. Shak/p. 
TRACE. / { trace, Fr. rraccia, Ital. | * 
1. Mak lett by any thing paſling; footſteps. 
Iten. 
2. Remain; appearance of what has been. 
Temple, 
3. [ from tiraffer, Fr. tiraſſes, traces. ] Har- 
nels for beaſts of draught. Pope. 
To TRACE. v. a. [ tracer, Fr. tracciare, Ital. 
1. To follow by the footſteps, or remaining 


marks. Temple. 
2. To follow with exactneſs. « Denham. 
3- To mark out, Swift, 
4. To walk over. 8 
TRA'CER. / One that traces. Howe!. 


TRACK. V [ trac, old Fr. traccia, Ital.] 
1. Mark left upon the way by the foot, or 
otherwiſe. Milton. 
2, A road ; a beaten path. Dryden, 
To TRACK. v. a. | from the noun.] To ſol- 
low by the tootiteps or marks leit by the way. 


Dryden. 
TRA'CKLESS, 4. from track. ] Untrodden; 
marked with no footſteps. Prior. 


TRACT. / ¶Crractu, Latin. ] ä 
1. Any kind of extended ſubſtance, Mil ten. 
2. A region ; a quantity of land. Raleigb. 
3. Continuity; any thing protracted, or 
drawn out to length. Howel. 
4. Courſe ; manner of proceſs. Shakſpeare. 
5. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakſpeare for track. 
6. 5 Lat.] A treatiſe; a ſmall 
boo . Swift. 

TRA'CTABLE. a. [ tra&adbilis, Latin; trait- 
able, French. ] 
1. Manageable; docile ; compliant; obſe- 
quious ; practicable; governable. TI aten. 
2. Palpable ; ſuch as may be hand)ed. Ho/der. 

TRA'CTABLENESS./. — tractab le. The 
ſtate of being tractable; compliance ; obe- 
quiouſneſs. | Locke. 

TKACTABLV. ad. In a tractable manner; 

ently. 

TRA'CTATE, , [ traQatus, Lat. ] A treatiſe; 

a tract; a imail book, Brown. 


TRA 


TRA'CTILE. 2. [tra&s, Latin. ] Capable to 

be drawn out or extended in length ; duRtile, 

t | Bacon. 

TRACTTLITVY. / [from tractile.] The qua- 

lity of being tractile. Der bam. 

TRA CTION / [trom tract, Lat.] The at 

ol drawing the ſtate of being drawn. Helder. 

TRADE. /. [| tratta, — 

1. Traftick; commerce ; exchange of goods 

for other goods, or for money. Temple, 

2 Occupation; particular employment,whe- 

ther manual or mercantile, Arbuthnet. 

3- Inftruments of any occupation. Dryder. 

4. Any employment not manual ; habitual 

exercile, Bacon. 

5. Cuſtom ; habit; ſtanding practice. Shak. 

7; TRADE. v. . [ from the noun. ] 

1. To traffick; to deal; to hold commerce, 

Art uthnoet. 

2. To act merely for money. Shakſprare. 

Te TRADE. v. . To fell or exchange in 

commerce. Ezekiel. 

TRADE-WIND.F. [trade and wind. } The 

monſoon ; the periodical wind between the 

tropicks, Dryden. Cheyne. 


TRA'DED. 4. { from trade.) Verſed ; prac 


tiſed.  Shatſpeeare. 
TRA'DEFUL. a. Sw and full. ] Commer. 

cial ; buſy in traſfick. Spenſer, 
TRA DER. /. | from So 

1. One engaged in merchandiſe or com- 

merce. Chil. 

2. One long uſed in the methods of money- 


getting; a praftitioner, 
TRA*'DESFOLK. /. [ trade and ft.] People 
employed in thades. - _ Swift. 


TRA'DESMAN. /. {trade and man.] A ſhop- 
keeper. Arbuthnet. 
TRADI'TION. J [ tradition, Fr. treditic, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of delivering accounts 
from mouth to mouth without written memo- 
rials. Heoker. 


2. Any thing delivered orally from age to 


age. opc. 
TRADI TIONAL. «. {from tradition.} 
1. Delivered by tradition ; deſcending by 
oral communication. Tillotſon. 
2, Obſervant of traditions, or idle rites : 
not uled, nor proper. Shakſpeare. 

TRADITIONALLY. ad. { from traditional.] 
i. By tranſmitlion from age to age. Burnet, 

2. From traditian without evidence of writ- 
ten memorials. Brown. 

TRADUTIONARY. a. { from tradition.) De- 
livered by tradition; tranſmiſlive. Tillorſon. 

TRA'DITIVE. . { traditive, Fr. from trade, 
Latin.) Tranſmitted or tranſmiſſible from 
age to age. Dryden. 

To TRADU'CE. v. a. [treduce, Latin ; tra- 
duire, French. ] 

1. Tocenſure ; to condemn ; to repreſent as 
blamable ; to calumniate z to decry, Hooker. 
2. To propagate; to increaſe or continue by 
deriving one from another. Hale. 

TRADU'CEMENT., /. [from 1 
ſure ; obloquy. ' Shbakſpeare. 


4 4. Wan to drag. 


TRA 
TRADU'CER. /. {from traduce. ]) 


1. A falſe cenſurer; a calumniator. 
2. One who derives. 1 
TRADU'CIBLE. = [from traduce.] Such as 
may be derived. ' Hale. 
TRADU'CTION / [from traduce. ] 
1. Derivation trom one of the ſame kind ; 
propagation. Glanville. 
2. Tradition ; tranſmiſſion from one to an- 
other. Hale, 
3. Conveyance; act of transferring. 
4. Tranſition, Bacon. 
TRA'F FICK. V [ rrafgue, Fr. traffico, Ital.] 
1. Commerce ; merchaudiſing; large trade z 
exchange of commodities, Addiſon. 
2. Commodities; 1ſubje of traffick. Gay. 
To TRA'FFICK. v. x. | trafiquer, Fr. 14 
care, Italian. } 
1. To practiſe commerce; to merchandiſe z 
to exchange commodities. Bacon. 
2. To trade meanly or mercenarily, Rewe. 
TRA'FFICKER.J. | rrafiguer, French; from 
_— Trader; merchant. Shakſpeare., 
TRA'GACANTH.Fx. [ rragacanthba, Latin. ] A 
gum which proceeds from an incifion of the 
root or trunk of a plant ſo called. 
TRAGE'DIAN. /. [tragoedus, Latin. 
1. A writer of tragedy. Silling fret. 
2. An actor of tragedy. Dryden. 
TRA'GEDY.{ [og Fr. tragoedia, Lat.] 
1. A dramatick repreſentation of a ſerious 
action. | - Rymer. 
2. Any mournſul or dreadful event. Shak. 
TRA'GICAL.? . [ rragicss, Latin; tragi= 
TRA'GICK. gur, French. | 
1. Relating to tragedy. Spenſer. 
2. Mourntul; calamitous; ſorrowful ; dread - 
ful. : Sandys. Reue. 
TRA'GICALLY,. ad. ¶ from tragical.] 
1. In a tragical manner ; in a manner befit- 
ting tragedy. | Dryden. 
2. Mourntully ; calamitouſly ; ſorrowtully. 
TRACICALNESS from tragica. Mourn- 
. fulneſs ;.calamitoulnels. Decay of Fiety. 
TRAGICO'MEDY / {tragicomedie, Fr. ] 
A drama compounded of merry and ferious 
events. Gay. 
TRAGICO'MICAL. a. | tragicomigue, Fr.] 
1. Kelating to tragicomedy. Gay. 
2, Confiſting of a mixture of mirth with 
lorrow. 
TRAGICO'MICALLY. ad. | from tragies- 
mical.] In a tragicomical manner. Bram. 
To TRAJE'CT. v. a. [rrajefus, Lat.] To 
caſt through ; to throw. Newton. 
TRAJE'CT V (redn, Latin.] A ferry; a 
aflage for a water-carriage. Shakſpeare. 
TKRATJE'CTION. / [ rrajeis, Latin. ] 


*, 


t. The at of darting through. Boyle. 

2. Emiſſion, Brown. 
To TRAIL. v. 4. [ trailler, French. ] | 

1. To hunt by the track. | 

. 2. To draw along the ground. Dryden. 
3. To draw a long floating or waving body. 

| Pope. 
Miltcn, 
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TRA 


7 TRAIL. v. . To be drawn out in length. 


TRAIL. / {from the verb.] 

1. Scent left on the ground by the animal pur- 
ſued ; track followed by the hunter, Sa“. 
2. Any thing drawn to length. Rowe. 
3- Any thing drawn behind in long undu- 
lations. Pope. 

To TRAIN. v. a. [ trainer, French.] 

1. To draw along. Milton. 
2. To draw ; to entice ; to invite. Shakſp. 
3. To draw by artifice or firatagem. Shak/, 
4. To draw from act to act by perſuaſion or 
promiſe. Shakſpeare. 
To educate ; to bring vp. Tillotſon. 

. To exereiſe, or form to any practice by 


enereiſe. Dryden. 
TRAIN, / [ train, French. ] 
t. Artiiice ; ſtratagem of enticement. Sper/. 
2. The tail of a bird. Ray. 


3- The part of a gown that falls behind up- 


dn the ground. Sbaſſpcare. 
4. A ſeries ; a conſecution. Watts, 

5. Preceſs ; method ; ſtate of procedure. 
Swift. 


6. A retinve; a number of followers. Shak/. 
7. An orderly company; a proceſſion. D/ yd. 
$. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 

L'Eftrange. 
9. Txarn of artillery. Cannons accompa- 
nying an army. Clarendon. 


TRAINBA'NDS. / [ rrain and and.] The 


militia z the part of a cemmunity trained to - 


- martial exerciſe. - Clarendon. 


TRAINBE'ARER. / [ rrainand beater.) One 


that holds up a train. 


TRAINO'! L. Y. [rain and 6i/.) Oildrawn by 


coction from the fat of the whale. 


TRA'INY. — — train.] Belonging to 


train oil. A word. Cay. 
To TRAIPSE. v. a. [a low word.) To walk 
in a cateleſs or ſluttiſi manner. Pope. 
TRAIT. / [trait French. ] A tftroke; a touch. 
* Broome. 


TRA'ITOR. / \ traitre, French; traditor, 
Lat.] One who being truſted betrays. Su. 
TRA'ITORLY. a. {trom traitor. ] Treacher- 
ous ; perfidious. - Shakſpeare. 
TRA'ITOROUS. a. | from traitor.] Treach- 
exous ; perfidious ; faithleſs. Hen Forſor. 
TRA'ITOROUSLY. ad. In a manner fuiting 
traitors; pertidioully. | Dane. 
TRA'ITRESS. /. | from traitor. ] A woman 
who betray es. Dryden. 


TRALATI'TIOUS. a. {from tragſlat us, Lat.] 


Metaphorical ; not literal, ; 
TRALATITIOUSLY. ad. e hk, 
not literally. Header. 


20 T RAL NFEATE. v. 1. [trans and /izc * 


To deviate from any direction. Dryden. 
TRA'MMEL. /. | rramail, French..] 
1. A net in which birds or fiſh are caught. 
Carew. 
2. Auy kind of net. ; ' Spenſer. 
'3. A kind of ſhackks in which hcrles are 


taught to pace; 8 D: yden, 
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To TRA'MMEL: v. a. {from the noun. ] Te 
catch ; wo. interc Shutjpeare, 

To TRA'MPLE. v. a. [trampe, Danith.} To 
tread under foot with pride, contempt, or 
elevation. | Milton. 

To TKA MPLE. v. . | 

1. To tread in contempt. Gov. of the Tongue, 
2. Lo tread quick and loudly. Dryden. 

TRA'MPLER. / One that tramples. 

TRANA'TION. I [trano, Latin. ] The act of 
ſwimming over. 

TRANCE. /. | :ranſe, Fr. tranfitus, Lat.] An 
ecſtacy ; a ſtate in whichthe toul is wrapt in- 
to viſtons of future or diſtant things. Miltcr, 

TRA'*NCED. a. | ſrom trance.) Lying in a 
trance or ecſtacy. 

TRA'NGRAM. /. [a cant word.] An odd in- 
tricately contrived thing. Arbuthnct, 

TRA'NNEL. /. A ſharp pin. Moxon, 

TRA'NQUIL. a. | rranquille, Fr. tranguillus, 
ore peacetul, - Shakſpeare. 

TRANQUPFLLITY. /. ſtranquillitas, Latin] 
Quiet ; peace of mind ; peace of condition; 
treedom from perturbation. Pope. 

To TRANSA'CT,. v. a. [rranſaFur, Latin. 

1. To manage; to negociate ; to conduct a 
treaty or affairs. 
2. To perform ; todo; to carry on. Add//. 

TRANSA'CTION. / [from tranſa#.] Nego- 
clation ; dealing between man and manz 
minagement. Clarendon. 

TRANSANIMA'TION. / [trans and anima.] 
Conveyance ot the foul from one body to an- 
other. — 

To TRANSCEND. v. a.{tranſeendo, Latin. 
1. To pals; to overpaſs. Davies. 
2. To lurpaſs; to outgo ; to exceed ; to ex- 
cel. Waller. 


3. To ſurmount z to riſe above. Howl. 
To TRANSCE'ND. v. . 

1. To climb: not in uſe. Brown, 

2. To ſurpaſs thought. Hammond. 


TRANSCENDENCE. 
TRANSCE'NDENCY. / [from ge- 
1. Excellence ; unuſual excellence; ſuper- 
eminence. 
2. Exaggeration ; elevation beyond truth. 
| Bacor. 
TRANSCE'NDENT, a. { tranſcendens, Las. 
Excelleut ; ſupremely excellent; paſſing 
others. Reger. 
TRANSCENDE'NTAL. a. [tranſcenderta- 
in, Jow Latin. } 
. 1. General ; pervading many particulars. 
2. Supereminent ; paſſing others. Grew, 
TRANSCE'NDENTLY, ad. [from traſcend- 
ent.) Excellently 3 ſupereminently. $9u75. 
Fo TRA'NSCOLATE. v. a. { trans and colo, 
atis, ] To ſtrain threugh i fieve or colan- 
der ; to ſuffer to paſs, as through a ſtrainer. 
4 Harvey. 
To TRANSCRI'BE, 2. 4. [ tranſcribe, Lat.; 
tranſcrire, French, ] Ta copy; to write from 
au exemplar. Clarendon. 
TRANSCRUBER. / ¶ from tramſcrile. | A co- 
pier ; one Who writes from a copy. Adalſon. 


TRA 
TRANSCMPT. / Cranſcriptum, Latin. ] A 
copy z any thing written from au original. 
' Seuth. 
TRANSCRI'PTION, /. | from tranſeriptus, 
Latin. ] The act of copying Brerewocd. 
TRANSCRI'PTIVELY. ad. [from tran- 
. ſeript. } 1a mat net of a copy. Brown. 
To TRANSCUR. v. x: | tranſcurro, Lat.] 
To run or rove io and fro. Bacon. 
TRANSCU'RSION. { [trom 4ranſerurfics, 
Lat.] Ramble ; paſſage through z paſſage be- 
yond certain limits. Austen. 
TRANS E. / [See TAN CE. ] A temporary 
abſenct ot the ſoul : anccitacy. M. Ii u. 
TRANSELEMENTA'TION. V { trans and 
element, ] Change of one element into an- 
other. Burnet. 
TRANSE'XION. J [ trans and e, Latin, ] 
Change from one ſex to another. Brown. 
To TRA'NSFER. v. | transfers, Latin. ] 
1. To convey ; to mike over from one to 
another. : Frier. 
2. To remove ; to tranſport, : Dryden. 
TRA'NSFER. /, A change of property ; a de- 
livery of property to another, 
TRANSFE'RRER. / Hie chat transfers. 
TRANSFIGURA'TLON./. [rrangfiguration, 
French. | 
1. Change of form. Brown, 
2. The miraculuus change of our blefſed Sa- 
viour's appenrance on the mount. Addiſon. 
To TRANSFI'GURE. v. @. [1ans avd pgr- 
ra, Latiu.] To transform ; to change with 
reſpect to outward appearsnce, 
To TRANSFIX. v. a. CL, Latin. 
To pierce through. Fenton. 
To TRANSFO'RM. v. a. {ran and forma, 
Latin. ] To metamorphole ; to change with 
regard to external form. Davies. 
To TRANSFO'RM. v. . To be metamor- 
pholed. AAdiſan. 
TRANSFORMA'TION.F. [ from tranyſorm. ] 
Change of ſhape ; actot changing the form; 
ſtate of being changed with regard to form; 
metamorphoſis. Watts. 
TRANSFKETA'TION, /. [ ans and fretzm, 
Latin, ] Paſſage over the ſea. Dawvirs. 
To TRANSEU'SE. v. 0. {trengfuſus, Latin.] 
To pour out of one into another. coker, 
TRANSFU'SION./. [ rransfuſur, Latin. ] The 
act of pouring out ot one into another. Dr. 
To TRANSGRE'SS. v. a. [ tran/grefſurs, Lat.] 


1. To-pats over; to paſs beyond. Dryden. 
2. Toviolate ; to break. | Wake. 
Te TRANSGRE'SS. v. . To offend by vio- 
lating a law. 7 Wiſdom, 


TRANSGRE'SSION. /. [trgn/grofion, Fr. 
trom tranſereſs.)] 
1. Violation of a law; breach of a com- 
mand. | | Sauth. 
2. Offence ; crime ; fault. Sbakſpeare. 
TRANSGRE'SSIVE. «. [from rranjgreſs. | 
Faulty; culpable ; apt to break laws. row? 
TRANSCKRE'SSOR. / (g, Fr.] 
Lawhreaker; violator of command ; of- 
- teader, | £lareny on 


Loyle. 
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TRANSIENT. . [ rranfiens, Lat.] Soon 
past; ſoon paſſing ; bort; momentary. Pope. 

TRA'NSIENTLY. ad. In paſſage; with a 
ſhort paſſage; not with continuance. Dryden. 

TRA'NSIENTNESS. /. | trom tragſent.] 
Shortuels of continuance ; ſpeedy pallage. 

8 : Decay of Fiety. 

TRANSI'LIENCE. 2 { [from rran/ilio, Lat.] 

TRANSILIENCY.| Leap from thing to 
thing. : Glanville, 

TRA'NSIT. / f rranfitus, Latin] Is aſtrono- 
my, the paſſage ot any planet juſt by or un- 
det any xt tar ; or of the moon in parti- 
cular, covering or moving cloſe by any other 
planet. | Harris. 

TRANSFTION. Y [ rranfitio, Latin. ] 

1. Kemoval; paſſage from one to another. 
Woodward. 
2. Change; mode of change. Pope. 
3. Paſſage in writing or converſation from 
one ſubject to another. Dryden. 
TRA'NSITLVE. a. [rranfiiivng, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power ot paſting. Bacon. 
2. [In grammar. ] A verb rranftive is that 
which {15::1hes an action, conceived as hav- 
ing aa effect upon ſome object: as, I frike 
the earth. Clarke. 

TRA'NSITORILY. ad. {| from tranfitery.] 
With ſpeedy evaneſcence ; with ſhort conti- 
nuance. 

TRA'NSITORINESS. / | from tragſſtory.] 
Speedy evaneſcence, 

TRA'NSITORY. a. | tranfirerins, from tran« 
ſeo, Latin. ] Continuing but a thort time 3 
ſpeedily. vaniſhing. Tillotſon. 

To TRANSLA'TE. v. . [ tranflatus, Lat.] 
1. Totraniport ;z toremove,. Flebrews. 
2. It is particularly uſed of the removal of a 
biſhop from one ſee to another. Camden. 
3. To trauster irom one to another ; to 
convey. Peacham. 
4. To change. Shakſpeare. 
5. | tranj/ater, old Fr.] To interpret in 
another language. Luke. 
6. To explain. Shakſpeare. 

TRANSLA'TION, / [ tranflatio, Lat ; tranſo 
lation, French. ] ; 

. 1. Removal; act of removing. AMrbuthnot, 
2. The temoval of a biſhop to another ſee. 

Clarendon. 

3. The act of turning into another language; 
interpretation. | Denham. 
4. Something made by tranſlation ; verſion. 
Hooker, 

TRANSLA'TIVE. a. [tranflativus, Latin, 
Taken from others. 

TRANSLA'TOR. / [from tragſate.] One 
that turns any thing 1ato another language... 

Denbam. 

TRANSLA'TORY,. a. [from tranflate.] 
Transterring. Arbuthwzot. 

TRANSLOCA'TION. / ftrans and locus, 
Latin.] Removal of things reciprocally to 
each other's places. — 

TRANSLU'CENCY. / [from tragſlucent.] 

* ; trauſparency, - Boyle, 
313 
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TRANSLU'CENT. 4. [trans and /acent or 


TRANSLU CID. lucidus, Lat.] Tranſ- 
parent; diaphanous ; clear. Hacen. Pope. 
TRA'NSMARINE. a. [ tranſmarinus, Lat.] 
Ly ing on the other ſide of the fea ; found be- 
yond ſea. Howel, 
To TRA'NSMEW. v. a, [tranſmeur, Fr.] 


To tranfmute ; to transform; to metamor- 


phoſe ; to change: obſolete. Spenſer. 
TRA'NSMIGRANT,. a [ tranſmigrant, Lat.] 
Paſſing into another country or ſtate. Bacon. 
Te TRA'NSMIGRATE. v. . {tranſmigre, 
Latin. ] To paſs from one place or country 
into another. Dryden. 
TRANSMIGRA'TION. / tom tranſmi- 
grate.) Paſſage from oue place or ſtate into 
another. Denham. 
TRANSMISSION. ee; French; 
tranſmiſſus, Latin. 
one place or perſon to another. Newtor. 
TRANSMI'SSIVE. 4. [from tranſmiffus, 
Lat. ] Tranſmitted ; derived from one to an- 


other. Granville. © 


To TRANSMIT. v. a. [ tranſmitts, Lat.] To 
| lend from one place to another. ale, 
TRANSMITTAL. / [ from tranſmit. } The 
act of tranſmitting ; tranſmiſſion. Swife, 
TRANSMI'TTER. / [ from tranſmit. ] One 
that tranſmits. | | 
TRANSMU'TABLE. a. {| tranſmutable, Fr. 
from tranſ/mute. | Capable of change; pol- 
ible to be changed into another nature or 
ſubſtance, Arbuthnot. 
TRANSMU'TABLY. ad. | trom rranſmute. |] 


With capacity of being changed into ayother - 


ſubſtance or nature. 
TRANSMUTA'TION. /. [ tranſmutation, 
Fr.] Change into another nature or ſubſtance. 
The great aim of alchemy is the 1» anſmuta- 
den of baſe metals into gold. Bentley. 
To TRANSMU'TE. v..zx. | tranſmuto, Lativ.] 
To change trom one nature or ſubttance to 
another. Raleigh. 
TRANSMU'TER. / [from tranſmure. | One 
that tranſmutes. 
TRANSOM. / { tranſenna, Latin. ] 
1. A thwart beam or intel over a door. 
2. [Among mathematicians. ] The vane ef 
au inftrument called a croſs-ſtaff, being a 
iece of wood fixed. acrols with a ſquare 
locket upon which it ſlides. Bailey. 
TRANSPA'RENCY./. [irom tranſparent. | 
Clearneſs; diaphaneity ; tranflucency ; power 
of tranſmitting light. Arbutbaxet. 
TRANSPA'RENT. a. { rranſparent, French.] 
Pervious to the light ; clear ; pellucid ; dia- 
phanous ; tranſlucent; not opaque. Addiſon. 
TRANSPI'CUOUS. a: [trans and ſpecis, L.] 
Tranfparent ; pervious to the fight. . 
Vo TRANSPTERCE. v. n. Lo... / od r.] 
To penetrate; to make way through ; to 
ermeate. | Raleigh. 
Fr.) 


TRANSPIRA'TION, /. [ tranſpiration, 


Emiſſion in vapour. Sharp. 


"To TRANSPT'RE. v. a. [ rranſpire, Latin; 


tranſpirer, Fr.] To emit in vapour. 


e act ot ſending from 
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T, TRANSPT'RE. v. x. [tranſpirer, Fr.) 
1. To be emitted by infeufible vapour. 
| Woodward, 
2. Toeſcape from ſecrecy to notice. 
To TRANSPLA'CE. v. 4. [| trans and place.] 
To remove; to put into a new place. . 
9 LA'NT. v. 4. trans and plants, 
atin. 
1. To remove and plant in a new place. R. 
2. To remove and ſettle. Bacon. 
3. To remove. Clarendax. 
TRANSPLANTA'TION. 7 [Lranſplanta- 
tion, French.] 
1. The act of tranfplanting or removing te 
another ſoil. Suckling. 
2. Conveyance from one to another. Baker, 
3. Removal of men from one country to an- 
other. Br come. 
TRANSPLA'NTER. / f from tranſplant. | 
One that tranſplants. 
To TRANSPORT. v. a. | trans and ports, 
Latin ; tranſporter, French. ] 
1. To convey by carriage from place to 
place. Dryden. 
2. To carry into baniſhment as a felon. Sw. 
3. To ſentence as a felon to baniſhment. 
4. To hurry by violence or paſſion. Swift, 
5- To put into ecſtacy ; to ravith with plea- 
ſure. Decay of Piety. 
TRA'NSPORT. / [ tranſpert, French, from 
the verb.] 
1. Tranſportation; carriage z conveyance. 
« Arbuthnzt. 
2. A veſlel of carriage; particularly a veſſel 
in which foldiers are cenveyed. Dryde x. 
3. Rapture ; ecſtacy. South. 
TRANSPO'RTANGE. . from tranſport. | 
Conveyance ;z carriage; removal. akſp. 
TRANSPORTA'TION. / { from _—_ 
1. Removal ; conveyance. often. 
2. Bauiſhment for felony. 
3. Ecftatick violence of paſſion. South. 
TRANSPO'RTER V/ [ from tranſport. ] One 
that tranſports. Carew. 
TRANSPO'SAL. / from tranſpeſe. ] The act 
of putting things in each other's place. Sw, 
To TRANSPO'SE. v. a. { tranſpojer, Fr.] 
1. To put each in the place of other. Locle 
2. To put out of place, Shakſpeare. 
TRANSPOSI'TION, / [ tranſpoſition, Fr.] 
1. The act of putting one thing in the place 
of another. 
2. The ſtate of being put out of one place in- 
to another. Woodward. 
To TRANSSHA'PE. v. a. [trans and ape.) 
To trausſorm; to bring ivto another ſhape. 


q Shakſpeare 

To TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. 4. — 
ſubſtantier, French. ] To change to another 
ſubitance. Milton. 
TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION. /. Craxl- 
ftantiation, Fr.] A miraculous operation 
believed in the Koman church, in which 
the elements of the euchariſt are ſuppoſed 
to de changed inte the real body and blood 
of Chriſt. Locke, 
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TRANSUDA'TION. / [from tranſude.}] 
The act of paſſing in ſweat, or perſpirable 
N 1 through any integument. Boyle. 
7 TRANSU'DE. . . [ trans and ſudo, 
Lat.] To paſs through in vapour. Harvey. 
TRANSVE'RSAL. a. [ tranſverſal, French. 
_ © Running croflwiſe. Hale. 
TRANSVE'RSALLY. ad. [from tranſverſal.) 
In a croſs direction. Wilkins. 
To TRANSVE'RSE. v. a. [tranſverſus, Lat.] 
To change ; to overturn, Lefley. 
TRANSVE'RSE. a. {tranſverſus, Lat. 2 
ing in a croſs direction Blackmore, 
TRANSVE'RSELY, ad. { from tranſverſe. ] 
In a croſs direction. -  Stilling fleet. 
TRANSU'MPTION. / {trans and firms, 


Latin.] The act of taking from one place 


to another. 
TRANTERS. /. Men who carry fiſh from 
| the ſeacoaſts to ſell in the inland countries. 
| Bailey. 
TRAP. / [tnappe, Saxon; trape, French; 
trappela, Italian. ] ; 
1. A ſnare ſet for thieves or vermin, Taylor. 
2. An ambuſh; a ſtratagem to betray or 
catch unawares. Calamy. 


3- A play at Which a ball is driven with a 
ſtick 


_ ſick, King. 
To TRAP. v. a. {tnappan, Saxon. 
1. To enſnare z to catch by a ſnare or am- 
buſh ; to take by ſtratagem. Dryden. 
2. [See TnArrincs.] To adorn; to deco- 
rate. Spenſer. 
TRAPDO'OR-/. [trap and der.] A door 
opening and ſhutting unexpectedly, Ray. 
To TRAPE. v. 2. {commonly written 7e 
traipſe.] To run idly and ſluttiſhly about. It 
is uled only of men. 
TRAPES. / [1 ſuppoſe from trape.] An idle 
llatternly woman. d . 
TRAPE'ZIUM. / [reanitior.] A quadrilate- 
ral figure, whoſe four ſides are not equal, and 
none of its ſides parallel. Woodward. 
TRAPEZO'ID, V Lt and 3B.) An 
e ügure, whole tour ſides are not pa- 
rallel. . 
TRA PSTICK V [trap and ict. ] A ſtick with 
which boys drive a wooden ball. SpeFator. 
TRA'PPINGS, / [4raþp, French, cloth. 
1. Ornaments-appendant to the ſaddle. Mi/e, 
2. Ornaments ; dreſs; embelliſhments Shak. 
TRASH. / eros, HMandick ; drafen, Germ.] 
1. Any thing worthleſs ; drols ; dregs. Sw, 


2. A worthleſs perſon. $hakſpeare. 

3. Matter improper tor food. Garth. 
To TRASH. v. 4. ü 

1. To lop; to crop. Shakſpeare. 

2. To cruſh; to humble. Hammond. 


TRA'SHY. «. ſtrom trafb.] Worthleſs ; vile; 
uſeleſs. Dryden. 
To TRA'VAIL. v. x. [ travailler, French. ] 
1. To labour ; to toil. 
2. To be in labour; to ſuffer the pains of 
_ childbirth, | Iſaiah. 
74 TRA'VALL v. a. To haraſs; to tire. 
2 6 Hayward, 
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TRA VAIL. / [from the verb.] 7 
1. Labour; toil ; fatigue. Hooker. 
2. Labour in childbirth. Bacon. 

TRAVE, Txa'vit, or Txa'vise. . A 
wooden frame for thoeing unruly horles. 

To TRAVEL. v =. 


t. To make journeys. Dryden. 
2. To paſs; to go; to move. Pope. 
3. To make journeys of curiofity, Warts. 


4. To labour ; to toil, This ſhould be rather 


trav iii. Hooker. 
To "CTRA'VEL. v. a. | 
rt. To pals; to journey over. Milton. 
2 To force to journey. - Spenſer, 
TRA'VEL. F. | travail, French. 
1. Journey ; act of paſſing from place to 
Prior. 


place. 
2. Journey of curioſity or inſtruction. Bacon. 
3- Labour; toil. This ſhould be rather 
travail, Milton. 
4. Labour in childbirth. This ſenſe de- 
longs rather to travail. Dryden. 
5. Txnavets. Account of occurrences and 
obſervations of a journey into foreign parts. 
Waits. 
TRA'VELLER. V/ [rrawvailleur, French. 
- 1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 
Spenſer. 
2. One who viſits foreign countries. Locke. 
TRA'VELTAINTED a.[zrave/ and tainted. ] 
Harafled ; fatigued with travel. Sha#ſpeare. 
TRAVERS. ad. | French. ] Athwart; acroſs : 
not uled.  Shakſpeare. 
TRA'VERSE. ad. [a travers, French. } Croſſ- 
wile z athwart. Hayward. 
TRA'VERSE. prep. Through; eroſſwiſe. Mil. 
TRA'VERSE. a. 5 Lat. traverſe, 
Fr.] Lying acrols ; lying athwart. Motten. 
TRA VERSE. 
1. Any thing laid or built acroſs. Bacon. 
2. Something that thwarts, croſſes, or ob« 
ſtructs ; crots accident; thwarting obſtacle. 
Dryden. 
To TRA'VERSE. v. a. [traverſer, French.] 
1. To crols ; to lay athwart. Shatſpeare. 
2. To croſs by way of oppoſition z to thwart 
with obitacles. Arbuthnet. 
3. To oppole ; to crofs by an objection. A 
law term. Baker. 
4. To wander over ; to croſs. Milton. 
5. To ſurvey ; to examine thoroughly, S. 
To TRA'VERSE. v. . To uſe a poſture of 
oppoſition in fencing. Shakſpeare. 
TRA'VESTY, a. [travefti, French. ] Dreſſed 
| ſo as to be made ridiculous ; burleſqued. 
TRAUMA'TICK. a. [ 7gauwarinG.] Vulnera- 
ry ; uſeful to wounds. Wiſeman. 
TRAV. / [ tray, Swediſh. ] A ſhallow wooden 
veſſel in.which meat or fith is carried. Gay. 
TRAVTRIF. / A kind of play. I 
TREA'CHEROUS. a. [from trreac ery. ] 
Faithleſs ; pertidious ; guilty of deſerting or 
betraying. Swift. 
TREACHEROUSLY. ad. Faithleſsly ; per- 
fidioully ; by weaſon ; by Cithoneſt ttrata- 
gem. N Ct. 


TRE 
TRE'ACHEROUSNESS. / [ſrom. troachbe- 
ren.] The quality of beitg treacherous ; 

perſid iouſneſs. 
TREACHERY. /. f !ricberey French,] Per- 
dy; breach of faith. - 


TRE'ACHETOR. Y V ffrom wichen, tri- 
TRE*ACHOUR. ; cheur, French. ] A trai- 
tor ; one who betrays 5 one who violstes his 
- faith or allegiance: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
"TRE'ACLE, / {zriacle, Fr. theriaca, Latwin.] 
1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 
Boyz. 
2. Moloſſes ; the ſpume of ſugar. | 
To TREAD. v. x. preterit od ; part. pol. 
tredden. | trudan, Gothick ; Ne dan, Sax- 
on; treuen, Dutch.) | 
1. To ſet the foot. Miltan. 
2. To trample ; to ſet the feet in fcors or 
malice, Shakſteare. 
J. To walk with form or (tate. Milton. 
4. To copulate as birds: acc x. 
Zo 'FTREAD. v. a. 
1. To walk on; to feel under the foot. Prior, 
2. To preſs under the foot. Swi/t. 
3. To beat; to track. Shatſpeare. 
4. To walk on in a formal or ſtately man- 


* F- To cruſh under foot; to trample in con- 
rem pt or hatred. Pſalms. 
6. To put in action by tlie feet. Feb. 

7. To love as the male bird the female. 


| Dryden. 
TREAD. / [from the verb.] 
1. Footing ; ſtep with the joot. 
2. Way; track; path. 
J. Thecock's part in the egg. 
TKEA DER. /. | from trcad.] He who treads, 


* | Laab. 
TRE'ADLE. / [from trend. 
1. A part of an engine on which the feet act 
to put it in motion. Moxon. 
2. The ſperm of the cock. Dierbam. 
TRE'ASON./.[rrahi/on, Fr.] An offence com- 
mitted againit the dignity and majeſty of the 
commonwealth. It is divided into high rrea- 
- ſon and petit treaſon. High treaſon is an of- 
- fence againſt che ſecurity of the common- 
/ wealth, or of the king's majeſty, whether b 
imagination, word, or deed ; as to — F 
or imagine freaſen, or the death of the prince, 
or the queen confort, or his fon and heir 
apparent ; or to de flower the king's wife, or 
his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt 
 fon's wife ; or levy war againſt the King in 
his realm, or to adhere to bis enemies by 
- aiding them; or to counterfeit the king's 
great ſeal, privy feal, or money ; or kuow- 
ingly to bring taiſe monty into this realm 
. counterfeited like the money of England, 
and to utter the fame ; or to kill the king's 
chancelior, treaſurer, juſtice of the one 
bench or the other ; juſtices in eyre, juſtices 
oſ aflize, juſtices of oyer and terminer, when 
- in their place anddoing their duty ; or forg- 
ing the king's ſeal manual, or privy ſignet; 
or diminiſhing or impairing the current mo- 


Miltn. 
$hakſpeare. 
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ney; and in ſuch treaſon, 4 man forſeits his 
lands and goods to the kiag. Petit reaſon 
is when a fervant kills bis maſter, a wife het 
huſband, a clerk ſecular or religious kills his 
prelate : this reaſon gives forfeiture to every 

| lord within his own fee: both greaſone are 
capital. Cowell. 
TREA'SONABLE, 2 @.[from treaſon] Hav. 
TRE'ASONOUS. ing the nature or guilt 
of treaton, Clarendon. Milton. 
FRE'ASURE. / [rreſor, French. } Wealth 


hoarded ; riches accumulated, Leeks. 
To TREASURE. v. 4. | from the noun. ]. . 
To hoard ; to repokit ; to lay up. Rowe. 


TRE'ASUREHOUSE.FL. | rreaſure and houſe.) 
Place where hoarded riches are kept. Tayley, . 
TRE'ASUKER. /. [from treaſure ; treſcirer, 
French. ] One who has care of money; one 
who has the charge of treaſure, Raleigh. 
TRE'ASURERSHIP. / [from treaſove.] 
Office or dignity of treaſurer. Hakewill, 
TRE'ASURY. /. from treaſkre ; treforeris, 


French. ] 

1. A place in which riches are accumulated, 
Temple, 

2. It is uſed by Shakſpeare for treaſure. 


To TREAT. v. @. [ traiter, Fr. trafto, Lat.] 
1. To negociate; to ſettle, Dryden. 
2. To diſtcourſe on. | * 
3. To ule in any manner, good or bad. 


Spectator. 
4. To handle; to manage ; to carry on. 
Dryden. 
5 og entertain without expence to the 
iet. 
To TREAT. v. #. [traiter, Fr. vhahtien 
Saxon. ] | 


1. To diſcourſe ; to make diſcuſſions. Mi/r, 

2. To practiſe negotiation. 2 Mas. 

3- To come to terms of accommodation. 
Swi 


4. To make gratuitous entertainments. 


Prior, 
TREAT. / from the verb.] 
1. An entertainment given. Collier, 
2. Something given at an entertainment. 


Dryden. 

TREATABLE. . { rraitable, French, Ma 
derate ; not violent, voher, 
TRE'ATISE. / | rra&atzs, Latin.} Diſcourſe; 
written tractate. Shakſpeare. 
TRE'ATMENT. / [rraitement, Fr.] Uſage ; 


manner of ufing, good or bad. Dryden. 
TREATY. /. [le, French. ] 
1. Negociation.z act of treating. Spenſer. 


4. compact of accommodation relating to 
publick atfairs. Bacon. 
3. [for entreaty.] Supplication ; petition ; 
ſolicitation. Sbakſpeare. 
TRE'BLE. a. triple, French; triplus, iri- 
Plex, Latin. 
1. Threefold ; triple, Sandy:. 
2. Sharp of ſound, Bacon. 
To TREBLE. v. a. [triplico, Latin; tripler, 
French. ] To multiply by three ; to make 
thrice as much. Creech, 


| "FRE 
T TREBLE. v. . Tome . 


TRE L E. VA ſharp ſound... 25 en. 
TRE'BLENESS. /. "Freak treble. ] The ſtate 
of being treble. Bacon. 
TRE'BLY, ad. [ from treble. ] Thrice told ; in 
threeſold number or quantity. Ray 
TREE. / | wie, Illandick ; tree, Daniſh. "of 
1. A large vegetable Tifing, with one woody 
| ſtem, to a conſiderable height. Locke. 
2. Any thing branched out, Dryden. 
TREE germander. /. A plant. 
TREE of /ife. /. [ganz vite, Lale } An 
evergreca; the wood is eſteemed by turners. 


Miller. 
TREE grate V A plan 
TREEN. The old „ of tree. Ben Jonſon. 
TREEN. 2. Wooden ; made of wood : obſo- 
lete. Camden. 
TRE'FOIL. / [rrifalium, Latin. } A plant. 
eacham. 
TRE'ILLAGE. / [ French.] A contexture 
of pales to ſuppart eſpaliers, making a dil- 
tinct incloſure of any part of z garden. 
Trevoux. 
TRE'LLIS. , [ French. ] A ſtructure of iron, 
wood, or ofier, the parts crofling each other 
like a lattice. Trevaux. 


To TRE'MBLE. v. =: [tremb/er, Fr. tremo, 


Latin. ] 
1. To ſhake as with fear ar cold ; to ſhiver ; 
to quake ; to ſhudder. Rowe. 


2. To quiver; to totter. Burnet, 


3. To quaver ; to ſhake as a found. Bacon.” 


TRE'MBLINGLY. ad. | from trembling.) 
So as to ſhake or quiver. Pope. 
TREME'NDOUS. &. Re Ped 
ful; horrible; -aſtonithingly tert ible. Pope 
TRE'MOUR. f. | tremer, 'Latin:] 
5 The ſtate of trembling. Harvey. 
N. % or vibratory motion. Neuten. 
TRE MULO DS. 4 Crenalus, Latin, ] 
1. en ; fearful. Decay of Piety. 
Quivering ; vibratory Holder. 
TRENULOUSNESS Tie 
The ſtate of quivering, 


TREN. / A fiſh ſpear, Ainfeerth. 
To TRENCH. v. 8. [trancher, French. } 
1. To cut. Shakſpeare. 


2. To cut or dig into pits or ditches. Pope. 


3. To fortiſy by earth thrown up. Miltan. 
TRENCH. / [tranche, French.) 
1. A pit or ditch. Mor timer. 


2. Earth thrown up to defend ſoldiers in 
their approach to a town, or o guard 4 
camp rior. 
TRE'NCHANT. 4. [trenchant, of Cut- 
ting; ſharp. Haudibrar. 
. TRE'NCHER, / [from trench; trenchotr, 
French. | 
1. A piece of wood on which meat is cut at 


table. More. 
2. The table. ane 
3. Food ; pleaſures of the table. ovth 


TRE'NCHERF I. V. | rreneber and A.] One 
chat haunts tables ; a paraſite, £' Eftrerge. 
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TRE'NCHERMAN. /. [ trencher ny — 1 
1. A caok: obſolete. dney. 
2. A feeder ; an cater. N 
TRE“ NCHERMATE. . ( trencber and mate. | 
A table companion; a paraſite. Hecker. 
To TREND. v. . To tend; to lie in any 
rticular direction. Dryden. 
TRE'NDLE, V [tpendel, Saxon.] Any thing 
turned round. Now improperly written run- 


dle. 
TRE'NTALS. / f rrente, French. JA num« - 
ber of maſles, to the tale at thirty, laid on the 
ſame account. Ayliſfe. 


TRE“ PAN. trepan, French. 
1. An . which 3 cut 
out round pieces of the ikull. 
2. A ſnare; a ftratagem by which any one 
is enſnared. Rofcommon. 
To TREPA'N. v. 4. [from the noun. } 
1. Ta perforate with the trepan. Arbuthnot, 
2. To catch ; to eninare. Seuth. 
TRE'PHINE, /. A ſmall trepan; a ſmaller 
inſtrument ol perforation managed by one 
hand. Wiſeman, 
TREPIDA'TION. / {rrepidatio, Latin.] 
1. The ftate of trembling, or quivering. 
Bacon. 
2. State of terrour, Wotton. 
3. Hurry; confuſed haſte. 
To TRE'SPASS. v. . | treſpaſſer, French.} 
1. To tranſgrels; to offend. Noris. 
2. To enter unlawfully on another's ground. 


riot. 

TRE'SPASS. / [ rreſpas, French. } 

1. Tranſgreſſion; offence. 

2, Unlaw fut entrance on another's 
TRE'SPASSER.F/. [ from ereſpaſe. 

1. An oftender ; a tranftgretior. 

2. One who enters unlawiully on another's 

ground. Hallen. 
TRE'SSED. a. | from trffer, French. . 


Milton. 
ground. 


ted or curled. enſer. 

TRE'SSES. /, without a fingular. e, 
French; treccia, Itallan.] A knot or curl 
of hair. p. Milton. 

TRE'STLE. trete an, — 

1. The frame of a table, 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is 
ſupported. 

TRET. / [probably from tritus, Latin.] An 
allowance made by merchants to retailers, 
which is four pounds in every bundred 
weight, and ſour pounds for watte or refuſe of 
a commodit Bailey. 

TRE' THIN Es. . - { rretbingi, low Lat. from 
tretbu, Welſh, 6 tax.] Taxes; impoſty, 
TRE'VET. { (re pev, Saxon ; trepicd, 
French,] Any thing that ſtands on three 


_ as, a ſtool, 

TREY. / Cres, Latin ; trois, French.} A 
three at cards. Shakſpeare, 

TRYABLE. 2. — iry.] 
1. Poſſible to be experimented ; capable of 
trial. Bey e. 
2. —_—_ as may be md 

2 
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TRI'AD. / [trias, Latin; lade, Fr.] Three 
- united, 
TRIAL, / [from try. ] 
13. Teſt 5 examination. 
2. Experiment; act of examining by expe- 


| Shalſpeare. 


rience. Bacon. 
3. Experience; experimental knowledge. 
Hebrews. 
4. Judigial examination. Cowell. 
5. Temptation ; teſt of virtue, Rogers. 
6. State of being tried. Shakſpeare. 
TRIANGLE. / b French ; triangu- 
lum, Lat | A figure of three angles. Locke. 


TRFANGULAR. a. {triangularis, Latin.] 
Having three angles, Ray. 
TRIBE. VCH, Latin.] g 
1. A diſtinct body of the people as divided by 
. - tamily or fortune, or any other charaQter- 
iſtick. f Ben Jonſes. 
2. It is often uſed in contempt. Roſcommon. 
TRI'BLET, or Tz1z0'utzr.'/. A gold- 
ſ{mith's tool for making rings. Ainſworth. 
TKIBULA'TION, / \rribulation, French.] 
. Perſecution ; diſtreſs; vexation ; diſturb- 
ance of life. Atterbury. 
TRIBU'NAL. / [:ribural, Latin and Fr.] 
1. The ſcat of a judge. Waller. 
2. A court of juſtice. Milton. 
TRIBUNE. / [rribun, tribunut, Latin.) 
1. Au officer of Rome choſen by the peo- 
| Shakſſeare. 
2. The commander of a Roman legion. 
TRIBUNT'TIAL. 4. | tribunitius, Lat.] 
TRIBUNTTIOUS. { Suiting a tribune ; re- 
+ lating to a tribune. | Bacon. 
' TRUBUTARY. a. [ tributaire, French ; fri- 
butarius, Latin. 
1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgment of 
- Tubmiſſion to a maſter. . \ Dryaen. 
2. Subject; ſubordinate. 
8. Paid in tribute, ', + Concanen. 
TRI'BUTARY. /J/. [ from tribute.] One who 
pays a' ſlated ſum in acknowledgment of 
ſubjection. Davies. 
TRIBUTE. / [eribut, French; ibu, 
Lat.] Payment in acknowledgment; ſub- 
jection. = Matthew. 
+ TRICE. / [probably from trait, French, 
corrupted by pronunciation. ] A ſhort time; 
*. an inſtant; a ſtroke. Bentley 


. TRICHO'TOMY. {. { rprydlowys. ] Diviton . 
Watts. 


into three parts. 
TRICK IJ | erech, Dutch. ] 

1. A ly fraud. 

2. A dexterous artiſice. Pope. 

3: A vitious practice. Dryden. 
4. A juggle; an antiek ; any thing done to 
cheat jocoſely, or to divert. 


rior. 

8 An unexpected effect. Shakſpeare. 

op practice ; a manner; a habit: not in 
e. 


{  Shakſpeare. 
7. A number of cards laid regularly up in 


play. 2222 
Js TRICK. 7. 4. ſrom the noun ; tricher, Fr.] 
1. To cheat; to impoſe on; to deiraud. 
1 | | Stephens, 


- 


Pricr, . 


Raleigh. - 
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2. To dreſs 1 to decorate; to adorn} pro- 
perly, to knot. Sandy:. 
3. To perform by flight of hand, or with a 
light touch, Pepe. 

To TRICK. v. ».To live by fraud. Dryden. 

TRI'CKERK. / [often written trigger] The 
catch which being pulled diſengages the cock 
of the gun, that it may give fire. Boyle. 

TRI'CKING. /. | from prick. ] Dreſs ; orna. 
ment. | Shakſpeare. 

TRI'CKISH. 4. {from trick.) Knaviſhly 
artful ; fraudulently cunning 3 miſchiev. 
ouſly ſubtle. Pope. 

To TRI'CKLE, v. . To fall in drops; to 
rill in a lender ſtream. Fode- 

TRI'CKSY a, {from trick. } Pretty. This 
is a word of endearment. Shakfpeare. 

TRICO'RPORAL. . [rricorpus, Latin. ] 
Having three bodies. 

TRIDE. 4. [among hunters; tride, French.] 
Short and ready. Balg. 

TRI“ DEN T. / | rrident, Fr. trident, Latin,] 
A three - forked ſceptre of Neptune. Addiſcr. 

TRI“ DENT. 2. Having three teeth. 

TRI“ DING. / {[rpidinga, Saxon; rather 
trithing.] The third part of a county ot 
ſhire, This diviſion is uſed only in York- 
ſhire, where it is corrupted into ridizg. 


TRI'DUAN. a. { trom triduum, Latin. ] 


1. Laſting three days. 
2. Happening every third day. 
TRIE'NNIAL. a rriennir, Lat. tiriennal, Fr. | 
1. Laſting three years. Lig Charle:. 
2. Happening every third year. | 
TRIER. / {from try. 
1. One who tries experimentally. Boyle, 
2. One who examines judicially. - Ha.” 
3. Teſt ; one who brings to the teſt. Shai/. 
To TRI'FALLOW. . s. { tres, Latin, and 
Fealza, Sax. a harrow.] To plow land the 
third time before lowing. Mortimer. 
TRI'FID. @. {among botaniſts. } Cut or di- 


vided into three parts. Bailey. 
. TRIFI'STULARY. 2. [tres and Hula, Lat 
Having three pipes. Brown. 


Tc TRUELE. v. ». [rryfelen, Dutch.) ; 
1. To act or talk without weight or dignity ; 
to act with leyity ; to talk with folly. - 


* Hooker. 
2. To mock ; to play the fool. Shak/peare- 
3. To indulge light amuſement. Law 
4. To be of no importance. Spenſer. 


To TRI'FLE. v. 2. To make of no import- 
ance: not in uſe. Shakſprare. 
TRIFLE. /. {from the verb.] A thing of no 
moment. Drayton. 
TRI'FLE R. , (triſelaar, Dutch. ] One who 
acts with levity, or talks with folly. Watts. 


- TRVFLING. a, {from rifle. Wanting worth; 


unimportant; wanting weight. Rogers. 
TRIFLINGLY. a4. Without weight; with- 
out dignity ; without importance. Locke. 
TRIFO'LIATE. a. [ tres and fi, Latin.) 
Having three leaves. arte. 
TRIFORM. 2. [ triformis, Latin. ] Having 2 
.. triple ſhape, ; Da, Milten, 


TRI : 
TRICGER. Y [derived by Funins from 
trigue, Fr. from intricare, of 
1. A catch to hold the wheel on tteep ground. 


2. The catch that being pulled looſes the 
cock of the gun. Locke. 


TRIGI'NTALS. / [from rriginte, Latin, 


thirty. ] A gumber of maſſes to the tale of 
thirty, inſtituted by St. Gregory, Aylife. 
TRI'GLYPH. / *. architecture.] A member 
- of the trieze of the Dorick order, ſet direct- 
| Wy over every pillar, and in certain ſpaces in 
the intercolumniations. | Harris. 
TRI'GON. / [Tplyayer.] A triangle: a term in 
aſtrology. ; Hale. 
TRUGONAL. 4. {from tigen.] Triangular ; 
having three corners. codward. 
TRIGONO'METRY, /. [ reiyy;and Ailęev.] 
The art of meafuring trizngles, or of calcu- 
lating the fides ot any triangle ſought, and 
this is plain or ſpherical. Harris. 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL. 2. [from rrigone- 
metry, ] Pertaining to trigonometry. 
TRILA'TERAL. a. | rrilateral, French; tres 
and /atus, Latin. ] Having three fides. 
TRILL. V [rrillo, Italian.] Quaver ; tremu- 
louſneſs of muſick. Addiſon. 
To TRILL. v. a. {from the noun. ] To utter 
quavering. Themſon, 
To TRILL. v. x. 
1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or lender 


ſtreams. Shakſpeare. 
2. To play in tremulous vibrations of lound. 
Dryden. 


TRI'LLION. 7. [A word invented by Lecke: ] 
- A million of millions of millions. 
TRILU'MINAR. 2 a. {[ tri/aminaris, Lat.] 
TRILU'MINOUS, 5 Having three lights. 
TRIM. a. [zErnymmes, Saxon, A 
Nice; mug ; dreſſed up. ryden. 
To TRIM. v. x. [cpimman, Saxon, to Build.) 


1. To fit out. Shakſpeare. 
2. Todreſs; to decorate. Dryden. 
3. To ſhave ; to clip. owed, 


4. To make neat ; to adjuſt. Ben Jonſon. 
To balance a. veſſel. Spectator. 

. It has often wp emphatical. Shuk/peare. 

To TRIM: v. . 10 balance ; to fluctuate be- 
_ _ tween two parties. South. 
TRIM./. Drefs ; geer ; ornaments. Shak. 
TRIMLY, ad. [trom trim.] Nicely ; neatly. 


| Spenſer, 
TRI'MMER. / [from trim.] 

1. One who changes ſides to balance parties; 

a turncoat. Swift. 

2. A piece of wood inſerted. Maxon. 

TRI'MMING. / [from trix. ] Ornamental 

appendages to a coat or gown. Garth. 

TRUYMMNESS. / [from trim.] Neatueſs; 
tty elegance of dreſs. _ 

TRI'NAL. a. [trinur, Lat.] Threefold. Spen/. 


TRINE, /. er French; irinus, Latin. ] An 
P 


aſpect of planets placed in three angles of a 
trigon, in which they are ſuppoſed by aſtro- 
logers ta be eminently benigu. Creech. 
To TRINE. ,. a. [from the noun ] To put in 
* # trine aſpect, " Dryden, 
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TRI'NIT V/ [trinitas, Latin; trinite, Fr.] 
The incomprehenſible union of the Three 
Perſons in the Godhead. | Locke. 

TRINKET. / 

1. Toys; ornaments of dreſs ; ſuperfluities 
of decoration. | Suit. 
2. Things of no great value ; tackle ; tools. 

L' Eftrange. 

TRIO'BOLAR. a. [triebolariz, Latin,] Vile; 
mean; worthleſs, _ | Cheynel. 

To TRIP. v. . [treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch, ] 
1. To ſupplant; to throw by firiking the 
feet from the ground by a ſudden motion. $5. 
2. To ftrike from under the body. Shatf. 
3. Tocatch; to deteR. Shakſpeare. 

To TRIP. v. 4. 

1. Ty fall by loſing the hold of the feet. 
2. To fail; to err ; to be deficient. Dy yden. 
3. To ſtumble ; to titubate. Locke. 
4. To run lightly. Dryten. 

11 To take a ſhort voyage. | 

IP. /. from the verb. | 
1. A ſtroke or catch by which the wreſtler 
fupplants his antagoniſt. Addlfon. 
2. A ſtumble by which the foothold is loft. 
3. A failure; a miſtake. Dryden. 
4. A ſhort voyage or journey. Pope. 

TRIPARTITE. a {tripartite, Fr.tripartitus, 
Lat.] Divided into three parts ; having 
three correſpondent copies; relating to three 
parties. Sbatſpeare. 

TRIPE. / \ 7ripe, Fr. rrippa, Ital. and Span.] 
1. The-inreſtines ; the guts. King. 

* 2. It is uſed in ludicrous language for the 
human belly. 


TRI'PEDAL. a. [eres and pet, Lat.] Having 
three feet. ' 
[T2565 and wiraney. ] 


TRIPE'TALOUS. 3. 
Having a flower confiſting of three Jeaves. 
TRIPHTHONG. 3. [ 1riphthongue, Fr. vęece 

aud gin] A coalition of three vowels to 
form one found : as, eau ; eye. | 
TRI'PLE. 2. triple, Fr. triplex, triplut, Lat.] 
1. Threefold ; conſiſting of three conjoineg. 
Valter. 
2. Treble; three times repeated. Burner. 
To TRI'PLE. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] _ 
1. Totreble; to make thrice as much, or as 
many. | Hzocker. 
2. To make three old. Dryden. 
TRI'PLET. / [ from triple.] 
1. Three of a kind. Swift. 
2. Three verſes rhiming together. Drygex. 
TRI'PLICATE. a. Crom triplex, ee 
thrice as much. arris, 
TRIPLICA'TION. { [from triplicate.) The 
act of trebling, or adding three together. 
| Glanville. 


TRIPLICTTY. /. frriplicire, French; from 


triplex, Latin. ] Trebleneſs ; ſtate of being 
threeſold. Watts. 
TRI 'PMADAM, / An herb. Mortimer. 
TRY POD. / f, Lat.] A ſeat with three 
feet, ſuch as that trom which che prieſteſs of 
Apollo delivered oracles. Dryden. 


TRI'POLY. /. A ſharp cutting fand. Newton, 


: 


TRE 
*FRT'POS. V A tripod. | | 
"TRI'PPER. / | irom eri. One who trips. 


 TRYUPPING. a. [ from 7rip. ] Quick ; nimble. 
| „ $M 


iltow, 
FRFYPPING. / [ from rip. ]Light dance. A/. 
TKI'PPINGLY. ad. from ripping.) With 
8 wich ſwift motion. Sbakfpeare. 
JRI'PTOTE. / [ rriptergn, Latin. ] A noun 
uled but in three caſes. Clarke. 
TRIPU'DIARY. a. [rripudium, Ll Per- 
tormed by dancing. reton. 
TRIPUDIATION. J.[tripudinm, Lat.] Act 
of. dancing. | : 
TREREME, / [:riremis, Lat.] A galley with 
three benches of oats on one hide. 
TRISE'CTION, / [ res and ſectis, Latin, ] 
Divifioo-into three equal parts. 
TRI'STEUL. a. [it, Latin. ] Sad ; melan- 
' © choly ; gloomy. A bad word, Shadfpeare. 
TRISU LC. {{rriſulcus, Latin. ] A thing of 
three points. Brown. 
TRISYLLA'BICAL. a. [from triſ{y/lable.} 
.. Conſiſting of three ſyllables. 
TRISY'LLABLE.£ [tri{y/labe, Lat.] Aword 
conſiſting of three ſyllables. | 
FRITE. a. [rritzs, Lata.) Worn out; ftale ; 
common; not new. Rogers. 


TRITENESS. / [from trite. ] Stalene ſoʒ com- 


monneſs. ; 
TRITHEI'SM. / (ret and Sis. ] The opi- 
nion which hoſds three diſtin gods. 
TRI'TURABLE. 2. [tritzrab/e, French; 
_ from zritzrate,] Poſſible to be pounded or 
comminuted. Brown. 
TRITURA'TION. /. [trituration, French. ] 
Reduction of any ſubſtances to powder upon 
a ſtorie with a muller ; levigation. Brown. 
TRI'VET. / [See Tzzver.] Any thing 
ſupported by three fect, Chapman. 
TRUVIAL. a. {trivialis, 4 
1. Vile z worthleſs; vulgar; ſuch as may 
be picked up in the highway. Roſcommon. 
2. Light ; trifling ; unimportant ; inconfi- 
derable. _ Dryden. Rogers. 
TRI'VIALLY. ad. [from trivial. ] 


1, Commonly ; vulgarly. Bacon. 
2, Lightly; E 

TRI'VIALNESS. /. {trom trivial.] 

| 1. Commonnets ; vulgarity. 

2. Lighineſs ; unimportance. 

TRUYUM PH. , ILM bus, Latin.] IS 

I. Pomp with which à victory is publickly 
celebrated. acon. 
2. State of being victorious. Dryden. 
3. Victory; conqueſt. .. 
4. Joy tor ſuccels. Milton. 


. A conquering card, now called rung. 
To TRIUMPH. v. x. [ rriumpho, Latin. 

1. To celebrate a victory with pomp ; to 
rejoice for victory, Dryden. 
2. To obtain victory. Knolles, 
. To inſult upon an advantage gained. Shas. 
TRIVM PHAL. 4. { rrizmpbhealis, Lat.] Uſed 
in celebrating victory. Swift. 


TRIU'MPHAL. /. [criumphalia, Latin. ] A 
token of victory: not in uſe. 


Alilton, 


| Ben Yonſon, 


'TRO 


TRIU'MPHANT. . [eriamphans, Latin.) 
1. Celebrating a victory. South. 
2. Rejoicing as for victory. _ Milton, 


q 


. Victorious ; graced with conqueſts. Pepe. 
TRIU'MPHANTLY. ad. [ from triumphay:.] 
1. In a trivumphaut manner in token of vie. 
tory ; 22 as for victory. - Gran{llc, 
2. Vidtoriouſly ; with ſucceſs, Shakſpeare, 
3. With inſolent exultation. South, 
TRIU'MPHER. /. [from triumpb.] One who 
triumphs. Peucba w. 
TRIU'MVIRATE. 2 / [triumviratui,or tri. 
TRIU'MVIRI, worviri, Lat.] A coah · 
tion or concurrence of three men. Swift, 
TRT'UNE. «@. [| tres and anus, Latin. ] At once 
three and one. Burnet. 
To TROAT, v. 4. [wich hunters.] To cry u 
a buck does at rutting-time. 
TRO'CAK. 7 [trocar, cartupted ſrom troi; 
wart, Fr. } A chirurgical inſtrument. Sha p. 
TROCHA'ICAL. a. [trothaigue, French ; 
5 SY Lon. Conſiſting of trochees. 
A'NTERS {fr nees. Two pro- 
ceſſes of the thigh W —_ 
and minor, in which the tendons of many 
muſcles terminate. 
TRO'CHEE. / C trecbæus, Latin; vgEN . 
tin poetry, conſiſting of a 


A ſoot uſed in 
long and ſhort fyllable. | 
TROCHI LICKS. /. | Tpoyiar, The ſcience 
of rotatory motion. rau x. 
TRO'CHINGS., / The branches on a deer's 
Ainſusr th. 


head. 
TROCHI'SCH. /. [7goxizn@-] A Kind of ts 


= or lozenge. _ 
ROD. on 
LL 4 DDEN. The participle paſſive of tread. 


TRODE, The preterit of tread. , 
TRODE. /. [trom trede, pret. of tread. ] 
Footing. Spenſer. 
TRO'GLODYTE. [crew rails. ] One who 
inhabits caves of the eatth. Arbuthnet. 
To TROLL. v. a. [ trollex, to roll, Dutech.] To 
move circularly ; to drive about. B. Jonſen. 
To TROLL. v. . ; 
1. To roll; to run round. Swift. 
2. To fiſh for a pike with a rod which has 
a pulley toward the bottom. Gay. 
TRO'LLOP, £ A flatternly looſe woman. 
TRO'NAGE. / Moazey paid fer weighing, 
TROOP. / | rroope, Dutch. ] 


1. A company ; a number of people collect 
ed together, 285 Shak/peare. 
2. A body of ſoldiers. den. 


3. A ſmall body of cavalry. 


To TROOP. . x. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To march in 2 body. Milton. 
2. To march in haſte. Chapman. 
3. To march in company. Shakſpeare. 


TRO'OPER. /.[ from gr.] A horſe loldier, 
that fights only on horſeback. Grew. 
TROPE. / [gin S-.] A change of the word 
from its original fignification : as, the clouds 


feretel ram, for foreſhow. Hudibras. 
TRO'PHIED, a. — 11 ophy.] Adorned with 
. trophies, Pepe. 


TRO 


RO'PHY. I Frropeun, trapbhæum, Latin 
1 1 treaſured up in proof 2 
victory- Wc Shalfpeare. 
TRO'PICAL. a. f from trope.] 
1. Rhetorically changed tram the 


meaning. ; 
2. {from tropich.} Plactd near the tropick; 
belonging to the tropick. 
TRO'PICK. / \rropicus, Latin. j The line at 
_ which the ſun turus back, of which the north 


original 


has the tropick' of Cancer, and the ſouth the 


tropick of Capricorn. Dryden. 
TROPOLO'GCICAL. a fg Land aiy/S-. ] 
Varied by troges z changed from the origin- 
Al import of the words. 
TROPO'LOGY. 7 (. and ½ο e J A 
rhetorical mode of ſpeech including tropes, 
or a change of ſome word from the original 
meaning. Brown. 
TRO'SSERS. / [rrouſer, 4 Breeches; 
See TrovUss. hakfpeare. 
7. TROT. v. 4. 2s oh trolten, utch.] 
1. To move with a high jolting pace. Shak, 
2. To walk faſt : in a ludicrous or contemp- 
tuous ſenſe, | 
TROT. /. [r2:, French. ] 
1. The joking high pace of a horſe. Dryden. 
2. An old woman in contempt. $ care. 
TRO TH. / trench, old Eng. vheoð, Sax. ] 
1. Beliet; faith; fidelity, Shakſpeare. 
2. Truth; verity. 
TRO'THLESS. 4. [from treth.] Faithleſs ; 
treacherous. Fairfax. 
TRO'THPLIGHT. a. Irrer 9586575 Be- 
trothed ; afflan cem. bakſpeare. 
TRO'TTER. V [from rot.] 
1. Ove that walks a jolting pace. 
2. A ſheep's foot. | 
7. TRO'UBLE. v. a. [zroub/er, French. ] 


1 To diſturb; to perplex. Lacke. 
2. To afflit; to grieve. Tillotſon. 
3. Todiftrels; to make uneaſy. Milton. 


4. To buſy; to engage overmuch. Luke. 
5. To give occaſion of labour to. A word of 
civility or flight regard. Locke. 
6. To teaſe ; to vet. Shatſpeare. 
7. To diſorder ; to put into agitation or com- 
motion, Davies. 
00 low language.] To ſue for a debt. 
TROUBLE. / Tata e, French. ] 
1. Diſturbance; perplexity. Milton. 
2. Affliction ; calamity. Shatſpeare. 
3. Moleſtation; obſtruction inconvenience. 
Milton. 
4. Uncafineſs; veration. Milton. 
TRO'UBLE-STATE. V [ trouble and Bate. ] 
Ditturbey of a community ; public makebate. 
Daniel. 
TRO'UBLER. / [from trouble. ] Diſturber ; 
confounder. Atterbury. 
' TRO'UVBLESOME, 8. {from rene. 
1, Vexatious ; unealy ; aftlitive. Till/orſor. 
2. Full of molettation. Atterbury. 
3. Burdenſome ; tireſome; weariſome. Pope. 
4. Full of teaßing buſineſs. Sidney. 
. $« Slightly baratling. $hatfpeare, 


— 


South. g 


4 
mon. 


Addiſon. 
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6. Uoſeaſonably engaging ; improperly im- 
- portuning, | Spenſer- 
7. Importunate; teaſing. Arbuthner. 
TRO'UBLESOMELY. ad. [from 1roxb/e- 
fame. ] Vexatiouſly; weariſomely z unſeaſen- 
ably; importunately. __ Locke. 
TRO'UBLESOMENESS./{ fromerexbleſome. ] 
1. Vexatiouſnefs; uncaefineſs. Bacon. 
2. Importunity ; unſcaſonablenefs. 
TRO\UBLOUS. a. [ from toxdle., Tumultu- 
ous; conſuled ; diſordered ; put into commo- 
tion. Spenſer. 
TRO'VER. , [trexver, French. ] In the com- 
mon law, is an action which a man hath 
againſt one that having ſound any of his 
11 refuſeth to deliver them. Cowell. 
OUCH. / [Tpoz, hoh, Saxon ; trech, 
Dutch. ] Any thing hollowed and open lon- 


gitudinally on the upper fide. Dryden. 
To TROUL. v. . | trellen, to toll, Dutch. } 

See TrxOLL.. 

1. To move volubly. . Milton. 

2 To utter volubly. Shakſpeare. 
To TROUNCE. v. a. To puniſh by au indict- 

ment or information. Dryden. 
TROUSE. J [ troufſe, Fr. i, Erie] 
TROUSERS. 5 Breeches z hofe.. Vim 


TROUT. /. [T huhrx, Sazon.] 
1. A delicate ſpotted fiſh, iuhabiting brooks 
and quick ſtreams. Carew: 
2. A familiar pbraſe for an honeſt, or per- 
haps tor a filly fellow. Shakſpeare. 
To TROW, v. x.[tpe001an, Sax. tree, Dan} 
1. To think; to imagine ; to cohceive ; not 
uſe d. ; Sidney. 
2. To believe. Shakſpeare. 
TROW. interje. An exclamation of inquiry. 
Shakſpeare. 
TRO'WEL. V [irueile, French; trulla, hatin.) 
A tool to take up the, mortar with, and 
ſpread it on the bricks. Moxer. 
TROY-WEIGHT. 2. (yes Troies,, Fr.] 
TROY. A kind oi weight by 
_ Which gold and bread are weigbed, confiſt= 
ing of theſe denumiuations : a pound a= 12 
OUNCES ;; OUNCE == 20 penny Weights x penny® 
weight == 24 grains. The Engliſh; phyii» 
cians make ule ot (roy-weight after the toks 
lowing manner: a pound == 13 ounces; 
ounce == 8 drachms ; drachm == 3 ſcruples; 
ſcruple = 20 grains. P 
TRU'ANT. {. [ 5 xaxd, old French treuwarr; 
Dutch. ] An idler ; one who wanders idly 
about, neglecting his duty or employment. 
To play the vrt, is, in ſchools, to ſtay from 
ſchool without leave. | More. 
N a. Idle ; wandering from bufineſs; 
azy ; loitering. Shakſpeare. 
To TRU'ANT. v. . [traander, Fr. —— 
ten, old Cerm.] To idle at a diſtance from 
duty ; to loiter ; to be lazy. Shakſpeare. 
TRUANTSHIP. / { from 1ant.] Idienels; 

_ negligence ; neglect of ſtudy or buſineſs. 


Aſeham. 
TRUBS. / [zuber, Latin.] An herb. A4infw. 
TRU'BTAIL.F. A lhort ſquat woman. Ainfw. 


RU 


 TRUCE. /. Cg, low Lat. rule, old Fr. 
1. A temporary peace z a ceſſation of hoſ- 
tilities. Dryden. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion; ſnort quiet. Mit. 
TRUCIDA'TION, 
© The a of killing. | 
To TRUCK. , x. | rroguer, French; truccare, 
Italian J To traffick by exchange ; to give 
one commodity for another. 
7 TRUCK, v.42. To give in exchange; to 
__ _ exchange. a Swift. 
TRUCK. / {from the verb.] 
1. Exchange ; traffick by exchange. Drydex. 
2. [vo.] Wooden wheels for carriage of 
cannon. Ainſworth. 
T>TRU'CKLE, . To be in a ſtate of fub- 
lection or inferiority; to yield ; to creep. 
Cleaveland. 
TRU'CK LEBED, or Trundlebe2. /. [proper 
 Trroclebed; from Troclea, Latin, or ur, | 
A bed that runs on wheels under a higher 
4 | Shakſpeare. 
TRU'CULENCE V [ rrueulentia, Lawn.) 
1. Savageneſs of manners. 
2. Terribleneſs of aſpect. 
TRU'CULENT. a. [ truculentus, Latin. ] 
1. Savage ; barbarous. Ray. 
2. Terrible of afpeR. | 
3. Deſtructive ; cruel. Harvey. 
ToTRUDGE. v. x. [ rroggiclave. Itahan. ] Lo 
travel laboriouſly; to jog on ; to march hca- 
vil on. yy © 
TRUE. . [tneopa, huya, Saxon, ] 
1. Not falſe ; not erroneous ; agrecing with 
ſact, or with the nature of things, Cowley. 
2. Not falſe; agreeing with our own thoughts. 
3. Pure from the crime of falſehood; vera- 


Prevet bs. 


cious. 
4- Genuine; real; not counterſeit. Milton. 
5. Faithful; not perfidious ; ſteady. Pope. 
6. Honeſt ; not fraudulent. - Shakſpeare 
7. Exact; conformable to à rule. 1 ior, 
$. Rightful. Milton. 


TRUEBO'RN. a. [rrue and PET Having a 
right by birth to any title. Shakſpeare. 

TRUEBRE'D. a. Cra and bred. ] Ot a right 
breed 


s ryden, 
TRUEHE'ARTED. 4. | true and heart. | Ho- 
- neſt; faithful. Shakſpeare. 
TRU'ELOVE. / An herb. | 
TRUELO'VEKNOT. VI, love, and 
TRUE LO'VERSKNOT-$ Act.] Lines 

drawn through each other with many invo- 
lutions, © confidered as the emblem ot inter- 
- woven affection. Hudibras. 
TRU'ENESS. /. [from rrue.] Sincerity; 
- faithfulneſs. Bacen, 
TRUEPE'NNY. / | 7rze and penny. ] A fami- 
liar phraſe for an honeſt fellow. Shakfp. 
TRU*FFLE. / [traf, rruffe, Fr.] In Itaiy, 
the uſual method tor the tinding of rue, 
or ſubterraneous muſhrooms, called by the 
Italians tartufali, and in Latin tubera tertæ, 
is by tying a cord to a pig, and driving him, 
obſerving where he begins to root, Ray. 
TRUE. / A hod tor mortar, rr. 


J. {from "racide, Lat.] 


TRU 


TRULL. / [trul/a, Italian.) . 
1. A low whore; a vagrant itrumpet. St. 


2. A girl; a laſs; a wench. _ Tabervilic, 
TRU'LY. 2. {from true. ] 


1. According to truth ; not falſely ; faith. 


fully ; honeſtly. Sidney. 
2. Really; without fallacy, Milton. 
- 3- ExaQly; juſtly. South, 
Si Indeed. Mottos. 


TRUMP, / [frowpe, Dutch, and old French; 
rtromba, Italian. | 
1. A trumpet ; an inſtrument of warlike 
muſick. Hes. 
2. [corrupted from rriwmph.] A winning 
card; a card that has particular privileges in 
a game, "4 Lift. 
3. To put to or upon the TRUurs. To put 
to the laſt expedient. | Dryden. 
To TRUMP, v. a. { trom the noun.) 
1. Lo win with a'trump card. 
2. ToTrum? wp. | from tromper, Fr. to 
cheat. } To deviſe; to forge. | 
TRU'MPERY. fe [tromperie, Fr. a cheat. ] 
1. Something fallaciouſly ſplendid ; ſome- 
thing of leſs value than it ſeems, Shakſprare, 
2. Falſchood ; empty talk. Raleigh, 
3- Something of no value; trifles, Milton. 
TRUMPET. /.[rromperte, Fr. and Dutch.] 
1. An inſtrument of martial muſick ſound- 
ed by the breath. Re ſcammon. 
2. In military ſtyle, a trumpeter. Clarendon, 
J. One who celebrates; one who praiſes. - 
WE Dryden, 
To TRU'MPET. v. „. { trompetrer, French.] 
* To'publiſh by ſound of trumpet; to pro- 


claim. Bacon. 
TRU'MPETER. / ffrom an ge? © 
1. One who ſounds a trumpet. ayward, 


2. One who proclaims, publiſhes, or de- 
nounces. South, 
3. [ ſeolopex. |] A fiſh. Ainſu orth. 
TRUMPET-FLOWER. /. [4ignenia, Lat. ] 
A tubulous flower. | Miller. 
TRU'MPET-TONGUED. a. [trumpet and 
tongue.) Having tongues vociferous 25 4 
trumpet. Shakſpeare. 


 TRU'MPLIKE. z. Reſembling a trumpet. 


Chapmar. 
To TRU'NCATE. v. 1 Latin.] Te 
maim ; to lop ; to cut ſhort. 
TRUNCA'TION, / [from truncate ] The 
act of lopping or maiming. 
TRU'NCHEON. /. (ungen, French. ] 
1. A ſhort Raff; a club ; a cudgel. Haywars. 
2. A ſtaff of command. Shakſp care. 
To TRU'NCHEON. v. 4. | from the houn. 
To beat with a truncheon. — 
TRUNCHEONE'ER. / [ from 7ranc con. | 
One armed with a truncheon. Shakſpeare- 
To TRU'NDLE. 2. . {rpendl, a 30, Sax. 
To roll; to bowl along. Addiſon. 
TRU'NDLE, /. [tpendl, Saxon. ] Any round 
rolling thing t 
TRU'NDLE-TAIL. {. Round-tail. SH. 
TRUNK. /. | rruncys, Latin; trenc, French. ; 
1. The body of a u. eng. 
3 


TRU 


1. The body without the limbs of an ani- 
mal, Shatſpeare. 
3- The main body of any __ Ray. 
4- A cheſt for clothes ; a ſmall cheſt com- 
monly lined with paper. Dryden. 
5: The proboſcis of an elephant, or other 
animal. | Milton. 
6. A long tube through which pellets of clay 
are blown. Bacon, 
To TRUNK. v. 3. | trunce, Lat.] To truncate; 
to maim; to lop : obſolete. Spenſer. 
TRU'NKED. a. [from trunk.) Having a 
Flowe! 


trunk. b 
TRUNK-HOSE, / [ trunk and h. Large 
breeches formerly worn. Prior. 
TRU'NNIONS. / { rregnons, French. ] The 
knobs or bunchings of a gun, that bear it on 
the cheeks of a carriage. Baile 


*. ; 
TRU'SION. / [rrude, Latin.) The act of 


thruſting or ing. 
TRUSS. /. [ rrouffe, French. ] 
1. A bandage by which ruptures are re- 
ſtrained from lapfing. Wiſeman. 
2. Bundle; any thing thruſt clote together. 


| Carew. 
3. Trouſe ; breeches: obſolete. 
Te TRUSS. v. 4. ¶treaſſer, French. ] To pack 
up cloſe together, Spenſer. 
TRUST. |. | trauft, Runick, ] 
1. Confidence ; reliance on another. S. 
2. Charge received in contidence. Dryden. 
3. Confident opinion of any event. Milton, 
4. Credit given without examination. Leeks. 
5. Credit on promiſe of payment. Raleigh. 
6. Something committed to one's faith. 
KRettlewel!. 
7. Depoſit ; ſomething committed to charge, 
of which an account mult be given. Swi/r, 
8. Confidence in ſuppoled honeſty. Toit, 
9. State of him to whom ſomething is en- 
truſted. Clarendon. 
Te TRUST, v, 4. _ the noun,] 
1. To place confidence in; to contide in. 
a Ben Jonſon. 
2. To believe ; to credit. Shakſpeare. 
3. To admit in confidence to the power over 


Bentley, 


any thing. Taylor. 
4. To commit with confidence. Dryden. 
5. To venture confidently. Milton. 


6. To ſell upon credit. 
To TRUST. v x. . 
1. To be contident of ſomething future. 


Raleigh. 
2. To have confidence; to rely ; to depend 
without doubt. | Haiab. 
3. To be ctedulous; to be won to confi- 
dence, Shatſpeare. 
4. To expect. L'Eftrange. 
TRUSTE'E, /. [from traf.] 
1. One entruſted with any thing. Taylor. 


2. One to whom ſomething is committed for 
the uſe and behoof of another. Dryden. 
TRU'STER, / {from trat.] One who truſts. 


Shakſpeare. 


TRU'STINESS. / [from trufty.] Honeſty ; 
fidelity; — Grew, 


— 2 


1 UC 


TRU'STLESS. a. C from traf.] Unfaithfad 5 


unconſtant ;; not to be truſted. Spenſer. 
TRU'STY. a: from tr.] 
1. Honeſt; faithſul ; true ; fit to be truſted. 
Addifor. 


2. Strong; ſtout; ſuch as will not fail. Dryd. 
TRUTH. / [tpeopSa, Saxon. | 
1. The contrary to faiſehood ; conformity 
of notions tothings. ' Locle. 
2. Conformity of words to thoughts. Miltan. 


3. Furity from falſchood. Shakſpeare, 
4. Right opinion. Harte. 
5. Fidelity; conſtaney. k 

6. Honeſty; virtue. Shakſpeare. 


7. It is uſed fometimes by way of conceſſion, 
7 | Matthews. 
8. ExaQtneſs; conformity to rule. Mortimer. 
9. Reality; real ſtate of things, Hooker. 
10. Of a TauUTH, or in TRUTH. In rea- 
lity ; certainly. Kings. 
TRUTINA'TION, V [ rutina, Latin. ] The 
act oi weighing ; examination by the ſcale. 


To TRY. v. a. { trier, French. ] 
1. To examine; to make experiment of. 


Shakſpeare. 
2. To experience; to allay; to have know- 
ledge or experience of. Dryden. 


3. To examine as a judge. 
4. To bring before a judicial tribuyal. 


5. To bring to a deciſion. Dryden. 
6. To act on as a teſt. Sbalſpcare. 
7. To bring as to a teſt, Milton, 
8. To eſſay ; to attempt. Milton. 
9. To purity; to refine. Milton. 
10. To ule as means. Swift. 


To TRV. v. n. To endeavour ; to attempt; to 


make clay, Motten. 
TUB. / \ rabbe, tubbe, Dutch. 
1. A large open veſlel of wood. Milton. 


2. A ſtate ot lalivation; fo called, becauſe 
the patient was formerly ſweated in a tub. 
Sbalſpeare. 
TUBE. / [ tnbur, Latin. ] A pipe; a fiphony a 
long hollow body. Roſcommon. 
TU'BERCLE, /. | tuberculum, Latin.] A 
{mall ſwelling or excreſceuce on the body; a 
pimple. Harvey. 
TU'BEROSE. V A flower. Afortimer. 
TU'BEROUS. a. | twbereux, French; from 
tuber, Latin. ] Having prominent kuots or 
excreſcences. Woedward. 
TU'BULAR. a. [from tat, Latin. ] Re- 
ſembling a pipe or trunk; conſiſting of a 
pipe; long and hollow); fiſtular. Grew. 
TU'BULATED. 2 a. {from tubulus, Latin. ] 
TU'BULOUS. Fiſtular; longitudinally 
hollow. Derbam, 
TVU'BULE. /. [ rubulus, Latin. ] A ſmall pipe, 
or filtular body, Woodward. 
TUCK. J ſ[rwecs, Welſh, a knife; fac, 
French; flocco, Italian. } 
1. A long narrow ſword, Sbalſpeare. 
2. A kind of net. p Carew. 
To TUCK. v. . [ from trucken, German, to 
pteſs. Skinner. 
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2. To gather into « narrower compaſs ; 46 
cruſh together ; to hinder from ſpreading. 
Adtifen. 
2. To encloſe, by tucking clothes PR 
cle. 
To TUCK. v. . Tocontract. Sharp. 
TU'CKER. / A ſmall piece of linen that 
| _» ſhades the breaſt of women. Addiſon. 
TUCKETSONANCE. V The found of the 
| tocket. An ancient inftrement of muſick. 
Shakſpeare. 
TVEL. Je | tuyeau, Fr.] The arus. Skinner. 
TUESDAY. /. | cueyDax, Saxon; vuy, Saz. 
is Mars. ] The third day of the week. 
be 4 3 J.\ ru fe, French. } 
A number of threads or ribands, wy 
bene, or any ſmall bodies joined together. 
Dryden. 
2. A cluſter; a plump. Mitt>n. 
To TUFT. v. a. To adorn with atuft, Th. 
TUFTA*'FFETY, / [ from rufted and raffery.] 
A villous kind of filk. one, 
TU'FTED. @. {from tat.] Growing in tuſts 
or cluſters. Milton. 
TU'FTY. a. [from ff.] Adorned with tufts. 
Thomſon. 
To TUG. v. a. [reogan, Saxon. ] 
t. To pull with ſtrength long continued in 
the utmoſt exertion ; to draw. Ro/common. 
2. To pull ; to pluck. #dibras, 
Tz TUG. . . 
1. To pull; to draw. Sardyr. 
2. To labour; tocontend ; to ſtruggle. 857. 
TUG. F. [from the verb. ] Pull performed wich 
the utmoſt effort. Dryden. 
TU*GGER. / [from tg.] One that tugs or 
pulls hard, 
TUITION. / [ exitio, FR treor, Latin.] 
aer, ſhip; ſuperintendent care; care 
1 or tutor. Locke. 
TULIP. , Le, French ; tulipa, Latin. 
A flower. Hat ci. 
TU LIP TREE. / A tree. 
To TU'MBLE. v. x. [tomber, French; temme- 
len, Dutch ; tombelare, Italian. 
* 1. To fall; 'to come ſuddenly and violently 
to the ground. 1 Shatſprave. 
2. To fall in great quantities tumultuouſly. 
| Bacor. 


3. To roll about. Sidney. 


15 To play tricks by vari eus librations of the 


ody. Roxwe. 
1 TU'MBLE. v. a. 
1. To turn over; to throw about by way 
of examination. Collier. 
: To throw by chance oe violence. Lecke. 


. To throw down. Dryden. 
TH MBLE. / {from the verb.] A fall. J. AA. 
T trom ramble. | 


1. One who ſhows poſtures 57 contortions of 
b . or feats of activity. Witkins. 
A large drinking glas. 
TUNBREL Je (1:mber eau, French. ] A dung- 
Congreve. 
Tour FAC TION. 7 Lungen, Latin.] 
Swelling. * Arbuthmor, 


1 u * 
D TUMEFY. v. . E 4 


ſwell; to make to 

TU'MI D. a. [rumidut, Latin. 1 
1. Swelling ; puftcd up. | 
2. Protuberant ; raiſed above the level. 


* 


Milton, 

3- Pompous ; boaſtful ; puffy ; falſely ſub. 

Je: oye. 
TU'MOROUS. a. [from tumour.] 

1. Swelhng ; protuberant. Watt, 


2. Faftuous ; vainly pompous ; * mag · 


nitcent. en Jonſon, 
TUMOUR. / [rumor, Latin.] 
1. A morbid {welliny. Wiſeman, 


2. Affected pomp ; talle magnificence ; puff 
grandeur ; ſwelling micn; unſubſtantia 
greatneſs. L*Eftrange. 

To TVM. [among 1 To fence 
trees about with earth. - 

* v. 1. tale, Latin. 31 

We 

10 — 4a, [ramuleſus, Latin. 
of Hills 

TUMULO'SITY, / Lenne, Latin.) a. 

lineſs. Bailey. 

TU'MULT. / — Fr. , Lat. 
1. A promifcuous commotion in a multitude, 

k. 
2. A multitude put into wild wi. 
3. A ſtir ; an irregular violence; a wild 
commorion. Addiſon. 

TUMU'LTUARILY. ad. {from ramuligary.] 
In a tumultuary manner. 

TUMU'LTUARINESS./.{from twmultzary.] 
Turbulence; mclination or dilpoſition- to 
tumults or commotious. X. Charles. 

TUMU'LTUARY. a. | txamltuaire, French, 
from /amulr.] 

1. Diforderly; promiſcuous ; confuſed, Bac. 
2. Reſtleſs ; put into irregular commotion. 
Atterbary. 

To TUMU'LTUATE. v. . C twmultuor, Lal.) 
To make a tumuk. 

TUMULTUA'TION / [from tumultuate.| 
Irregular and confuſed agitation, Boyle. 

TUMU'LTUOUS. 4. { from tumult tum: 
faexx, French. ] ; 
1. Violeatly carried on by diforderly multi- 
tudes. Spenſer. 
2. Put into violent commotion ; irregularly 


yo 


and contuſedly agitated. Addiſon. 
3. Turbulent; violent. Knoles, 
4. Full of tumults. Sidney. 


TUMU'LTUOUSLY. ad.{from twmu/tuons.] 
By act of the multitude ; with confution 4nd 
violence. Bacon. 

TUN. / v unne, Saxon; lune, Dutch. 
1. A large caſk. ilton. . 
2. The meaſure of four hogſheads. 2 
3- SY large quantity proverbially. Shak. 

runk ard, in burleſque. Dryden. 
5 The weight of two thouſand pounds. 
A cubick Tpace in a ſhip, ſuppoſed to con- 

Te TUN. « the ] To put ino 
© v. . [from the noun.) Top 

- "caſks; to barrel. Vacon. 


ey 


TU'NABLE. 2. [from :u#e.) Harmonions ; 
muſical. Holder. 
TU'NABLENESS. / inp tunable.) Har- 
mony z melodiouſneſs. 
TU'NABLY. ad. | from tunable.] Harmoni- 
TUN 4 [ 10x, Dut. ton, Swed. tuen, Ital. 
7. 


tone, tonne, Lat.] | 

1, Tune is a diverſity of notes put together. 
Bacon. 

2. Sound ; note. Shakſpeare. 


3. Harmony; order; concert of parts, X. C. 
4. State of giving the due ſounds ; 28, ihe 
Fiddle it in tune, or 2 of tune. 
5. Proper ftate for uſe or application ; right 
diſpoſition ; fit temper or humour. Locle. 
6. State of any thing with reſpect to order. 
Sha e. 
Ye TUNE. v. a. [rom the noun.] 1 
1. To put into ſuch a Rate, as that the pro- 


per ſounds may be produced. Dryden. 
2. To fng harmonioully. Pope. 
3. To put into order ſo as to produce the 
proper e 

To TUNE. v. . 


1. To form one ſound to another. 
2. To utter with the voice inatticulate har- 


TT 7 
TU'NEFUL. 2. Cane and full.) Muſical; 


harmonious, Dryder. 
TU'NELESS. @. [from ture.) Unharmoni- 
ous ; unmuſical. Cowley. 


TU'NFR. / {from tunc.] One who tunes. G. 
TU'NICK./. Cine, French; txnica, Lat.] 
I. Part of the Roman dreſs. Arbutbnot. 
2. Natural covering ; integument; tunicle. 


Der ba. 
TU'NICLE. /. [ from tunloł. ] Natural cover ; 
integument. Bentley. 


TU'NNAGE. /. [from tu.] 
t. Content of a veſſel meatured by the tun. 
1. Arbuthmot. 
2. Tax laid by the tun: as fe ey tunnage 
and poundage. 
TUNNEL. /. 
i. The ſhaft of a chimney ; the for 
the ſmoke. | _— 
2. A tunnel; a pipe by which liquor is 
poured into veſſels. Bacon. 
3- A net wide at the mouth, and ending in 
a point, 
Te TU'NNEL. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To form like a tunnel. Derbam 
= 8 _—_ in a net, 
U'NNY, / [ronnen, Italian; rhynnus, Lat. 
A fea ät. 10 8 Irene, 
TUP.F. A ram, This word is yet uſed in ſe- 
veral provinces. 
To TUP. v. a. To butt like a ram. 


TU'RBAN. J. [a Turkiſh word] The 
TU'RBANT. C cover worn by the Turks on 
TU'RBAND.)Y their heads. Bacon. Howel . 


* TU'RBANED, «. {trom turban.] Wearing 

- @ turban BY Shakſpeare, 
TURBARY, / [turbaria, low Lawn, The 
right of digging turt, kinner, 


Milten. 


TUR 


TU'RBID, a: { turbidus, Lat.] Thick ; mu. 
dy ; not clear. Poi 
TU'RBIDNESS. / [ from tarbid.] Muddi- 

neſs; thickaeſs. | 
TU'RBINATED. @. L binatus, Latin. ] 
1, Twiſted ; ſpiral ag polling from narrower 
to wider. Bertle 
2. Among botaniſts, plants are called tur 4 
nated, as ſome parts of them reſemble, or 
axe of a conical fhgure. 
TURBINA'TION. /. | from tarbinated.] The 
act of ſpinniag like a top. 
TU'RBITH. /. [rarperbus, Latin. ] Yellow 
mercury precipitate, Wiſeman. 
TU'RBOT. V | tur62r, French and Dutch. ] 
A delicate ft. Pear. 
TU RBULEN CE. 2 /. | rarbulence, French; 
TU'RBULENCY.$ curbulentia, Latin ] 
1. Tumult; contufiou. . Milton. 
2. Diſorder of paſſions. Dryden. 
3. Tumultuoulaels ; tendency to contuſion. 
Swift. 
TU'RBULENT, a. { turbulentxs, Latin. 
1. Raikag agitation ; producing commotion. 


Milton. 
2. Expoſed to commotion; liable to agita- 
tion. Milton. 
3- Tumultuous ; violent. Bentley. 


TU'RBULENTLY. ad. | from turbulent. }] 
Tumultuouſly ; violently. 

TURD. / {zupt, Saxon, ] Excrement. 

TURE: V [=ypp, Saxon ; %, Dutch.] A 
clod covered with grals; a part of the ſur- 
face of the ground. Addiſon. 

To TURE. v.a. | from the noun. ] To cover 
with turts. Mortimer. 

TU'RFINESS. / [from twrf.] The ſtate of 
abounding with turts. 

TU'RFY. a. [from tg.] Full of turſs. 

TU'RGENT, a. [ twrgens, Latin. ] Swelling ; 


protuberant ; tumid. Thomſon. 
TURGE'SCENCE. | + 
TURGE'SCENCY | J. lr Latin.) 
1. The ad of ſwelling; the ſtate of being 
ſwollen. Brown. 
2. Empty magnificence. 


TU'RG1D. . | twrgidus, Latin.] N 
1. Swelling ; bloated ; filling more roam 
than before. | Phibpe. 
2. Pompous ; tumid ; faſtuous ; vainly mag- 
niticent. ats. 
TRG DIT. / [from rgid.] State of be- 
ing ſwollen. , Arbutbyet. 
TU'RKEY./. [ga/lena turcica, Latin.} A 
large domeſtick fowl ſuppoled to be brought 
from Turkey, | Gay. 
TU'RKOIS. / [{rurquoiſe, French; from 
turkey.) A blue ſtone numbered among the 
meauer precious ſtones, now diſcovered to 
be a bone impreguated with cupreous parti - 
cles. Woodward. 
TU'RKSCAP. / [martagon.] An herb. Ain/. 
TURM. / Cern, Latin. ] A troop : notin 
uſe. : Miljon, 
TU'RMERICK.F#. | twrmerica, Latin. ]. An 
ladiaa root which makes 2 yellow die. 


TUR 


TURNOT'L. //[from weil, to labour ] Trou- 


ble ; diſturbance ; hataſſing uneafinels ; tu- 
multuous moleſtation. Shakſpeare. 
Te TURMOT'L. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To haraſs with commotion. Dryden. 
2. To weary ; to keep in unquietneſs. 
Milton. 
To TURN. v. @. [tupnan, Saxon; teurner, 
French; from terne, Latin, ] 
1. Io put into a circular or vertiginous mo- 
tion; to move round ; to revolve. - Milter. 
2. To put the upper fide downward ; to 
ſhift with regard to the ſides. Addiſon, 
3- To change with reſpect to poſition. 


Milton. 

4. To change the ſtate of the balance. 
Shakſpeare. 
J. To bring the inſide out. ilton. 


6. To change as to the poſture of the body, 


er direction of the look. Pope, 
7. To form on a lathe by moving round. 
Moxon. 


$. To form ; to ſhape. Tatler. 
9. Lo change; to transform; to metamor- 


phoſe ; to tranſmute. Taylor. 
10. To make of another colour. Floyer. 
11. To change; to alter. Shakſpeare. 


12. To make a reverſe of fortune. Dryden. 


13. To tranſlate. Pope. 


14. To change to another opinion, or party, 
worſe ot better; to convert; to pervert. 
Leviticus. 


15. To change with regard to inclination or 


temper, Pſalms. 
16. To alter from one effect or purpoſe to 
another. Tillotſon. 
17. To betake. Temple, 
18. To transter. 1 Chron. 
19. To fall upon by ſome change. MHacsz. 
20. To make to nauſcate. Fell. 
21. To make giddy. Pope. 


22, To infatuate ; to make mad: applied to 
the head or brain. Ds yden. 
23. To change direction to, or from, any 
point, | Locke. 
24. To direct by a change to a certain pur. 


pole or propenſion. Addiſen. 

25. To * le in. S-vift. 
26. To revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 

f Aba g Warts. 
27. To from a perpendicular edge ; to 
blunt. Aſcham, 
28, To drive by violence; to expel. 

Knolles. 


29. To apply by a change of ufe. Temple, 
30. To reverſe ; to repeal. Dewteronomy. 


31. To keep paſſing in a courle of exchange 


or traffick. ; Collier. 
32. To adapt the mind, Adaiſon. 
33. To put toward another. Exodus . 


34- To retort ; to throw back. Artrrbury. 
35. To Tux away, To diſmiſs from ſer. 
vice; to diſcard. Avrbuthnot. 
36. To Tur x away, To avert. Duty of M. 
37: To Turxx back. To turn to the hand 
trom which it was received, Shatſpeare, 


TUR, 


38. o Toxn of. To difmiſs contemptu- 
Shakſpeare. 


ouſly. 
J9- To Turn of. To give over; to te- 


gn. | | Decay of Picty. 
40. TJ TUN off. | Todefiet. Addiſon. 
41. Tobe TuxxzD of. To advance to an 
Le Addiſon, 

42. Je TAN over. To transfer, Siqney. 
43. To Turns ve, To refer. Dryden. 
44- To Tux x over, To examine one leat 
of a book after another. Swifr. 
45+ To Tur x over. To throw off the lad. 


der. Butler. 
46. To Tux to; To have recourſe to. 
Grew. 


To TURN. . x. 


1. To move round; to have 2 circular or 
vertiginous motion, Ben Ne e 
2. To ſhow regard or anger, by directing 


the look toward any thing. Locke. 
3. To move the body round. Milton, 
4. To move from its place. Wiſeman. 
5. To change poſture. Cheyne, 


6. To have a tendency or direction. 


| A. Þ bilips. 
7. To move the face to another quarter. 

| Dryden. 

8. To depart from the way ; to deviate, 
| : Dryden. 
9. To alter; to be changed; to be tranſ- 
tormed. | Taylor. 
10. To become by a change. Beyle. 
11. To change ſides. Swift. 


12. To change the mind, conduct, or de- 


termination, Milten. 
13. To change to acid. Bacer. 
14. To be brought eventually. Addiſon. 


15. To depend on, as the chief point. Pope. 
16. To grow giddy. Shakſpeare. 
17. To have an unexpected conſequence or 
tendency. Wake. 
18. To Tux x away. 
proper courſe. | Proverbs. 
19. To return ; to recoil. Milton. 
20. To be directed te or from any point: 
as, the needle turns to the pole. 

21. To change attention or practice. Milian. 
22. To Tux x off, To divert one's courſe. 


To deviate from a 


Neri. 
TURN. / [ from the verb.] 
1. The act of turning; gyration. 

2. Meander; winding way. Dryden. 
3. Winding or flexuous courſe. Addiſon. 
4. A walk to and fro. mp wy 
5. Change; viciflitude; alteration. Hooker. 
6. Succetlive courſe. | Bacon. 


7. Manner of proceeding ; change from the 
original intention or firſt appearance. $wift. 
8. Chance ; hap. Collier. 
9. Occafion ; incidental opportunity. L'E/. 
10. Time at which by ſucceflive viciſſitudes. 
any thing is to be had or done, Denha®. 
11. Actions of kindneſs or malice. South. 
12, Reigning inclination, Sul. 


13. A ſtep off che ladder at the gallows- 
Butler. 


TUT 
14. Convenience 3 uſe; purpoſe ; exigence. 


Clarendon. 
18 The form ; caſt; ſhape ; manner. Hurts. 
16. The manner of adjuſting the words of a 
ſentence, Addiſon. 


17. New poſition of things z as, ſomething 
troubleſome happens at every urn 
18. By Tux xs. One after another; alter- 


ately, Prior. 
TU'KNBENCH. / Cars and bench.] A 
ſmall iron lathe. aan . 


TU'KNCOAT./. [turn and coat.] One who 
ſorlakes his party or principles; a renegade. 


Shatjpeare. 
TU'RNER. F. | from turn. ] One whole trade 
is to turn in a lathe. Dryden. 
TU'RNING. / [from twrn. ] Flexure ; wind- 
ing; meander. Milten. 


TU'RNINGNESS, /. [from tarning. ] Qua- 
lity of turning; tergiverſation ; ſubterſuge. 
Siqney. 
TU'RNIP., / A white eſculent root. Miller. 
TURN FINE. / [ turn and pike, or pique. ] 
t. A croſs of two bars armed with pikes at 
the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to hin- 
der horſes from entering. 
2. Any gate by which the way is obſtrufted. 


1 Arbuthnot. 
TU'RNSICK. a. {!urn and el.] Vertigiuous; 
giddy. Bacon. 


TURNSO'L. / | belietropium.) A plant. Mil. 
TU'RNSPIT. /. [ turn and /.] He that an- 
ciently turned a ſpit, inſtead ot which jacks 
are now generally uſed. It is now uſed of a 
dog that turus the ſpit. Swife. 
TU'RNSTILE. /. [ twrn and file. ] A wropike 
in a footpath, Fey. 
TU'RPENTINE. / 1 Italian; 
terebinthina, Latin. ] The gum exuded by 
the pine, the juniper, and other trees of that 
kind. Peac bam. 
TU'RPITUDE. V [ t#rpitzdo, Latin. ] Eſſen- 
tial deformity of words, thoughts, or acti- 
ons ; inherent vileneſs ; badneſs. South, 
TURQUOISE. / See Tv x x01 5.Shatſpeare. 
TURRET. / [rurris, Latin. ] A ſmall emi- 
nence raiſed above the reſt of the building ; 
a little tower, Fairfax. 
TU'RRETED. 2. Lou turret. ] Formed like 
a tower; rifing like a tower. Bacon. 
TU'RTLE. J. [euprle, Saxon; 
TU'RTLEDOVE. turtur, Latin. 
1. A lpecics of dove. Shakſpeare. Genefis. 
2. It is uſed among ſailors and gluttons tora 
tortoite, 
TUSH. intery. An expreſſion of contempt. F/, 
Tusk. {.[ ty xap, Saxon ; teten, old Frifick.] 
The long tooth of a pugnacious animal ; the 
fang ; the holding tooth. Dryden. 
TU'SKED.} 3. | from t.] Furniſhed with 
TUSKY, tuſks. Grew. 
TU'SSUCK.Y. [diminutive of tax.] A wit of 
grals or twigs, Grew. 
TUT. iter. A particle poting cofitempt. Sha. 
TU'TANAG. J. The Chineſe name tor ſpel- 
ter, Woodward. 
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TU'TELAGE./. [ rutelle, tutelage, Fr. tuteln, 
Latin.] Guardianſhip; ſtate of being un- 
der a guardian. Drummond. 
TU'TELAR, a. | tutela, Latin, } Having 
TU'TELARY. 5 the charge or guardianſhip 
of any perſon or thing; protecting; defen- 
five ; guardian. Templ-. Dryden. 
TU'TOR. V [| txter, Lat. zutewr, French.) One 
who has the care of another's learning and 
morais ; a teacher or initructor. Butler. 

To TU TOR. v. a. [ from the noun.] 
1. To inſtruct; to teach ; to document. S5. 
2. To treat with ſuperiority or ſeverity. Add. 
TU'TORAGE. / | trom tuter. ] The authori- 
ty or folemuity ot a tutor, Gov. of the Tong. 
TU'TORESS, / | trom tutor.] Directreis ; 
inſtructreſs; governeſs. Moore. 
TU TTV. / | «tia, low Latin; tutbie, Fr. ] 


A ſublimate of zinc or calamine collected in 


the turnace. 
TU'TSAN, or part/eaves. ſ. A plant. . 
TUZ. / probably a word merely of cant.] A 
lock or tuſt of hair, Dryden. 
TWAIN. [Tpzen, batpa, both twain, Saxon. ] 
Two. Dryden. 
To "TWANG. v.. x. | formed from the found. ] 
To found with a quick tharp noiſe. Pope. 
To TWANG. v. a. To make to ſound ſharply. 


Shakſpeare. 

TWANG. / { from: the verb.] | 

1. A ſharp quick ſound. Butler, 
2. An atfected modulation of the voice. 

Arbuthnot. 


TWANG. inter. A word marking a quick ac- 


tion IT, with a ſharp found. Prior. 
G. 4. { trom tu ang. Contemp- 

tibly noily. Shalſpeare. 
To TWANK. v. x. [corrupted from r˖τn g. 
To make to found. Addijon. 
'TWAS. Contracted from it was. Dryden. 


To TWA'TTLE. v. a. | ſehwatzen, Ger. ] To. 


rate ; to gabble ; to chatter. £Z'Efrange:; 
TWAY. For Twaix. Spenſer. 
TWA'YBLA DE. /. Loris, Latin. ] A poly- 
petalous flower. Tiller. 
7o TWEAG. ? v. @. [ twacken, German.] 
Te IWRAK., To pinch ; to ſqueeze be- 
tween the fingers. Butler. 
TWEAK. ludicrous diſtreis. Arb. 
To TWE'EDLE. v. a. To handle lightly : uſed 
ol awkward fiddling. Addiſon. 
TWE'EZERS. / [etay, French. ] Nippers, or 
{mall pincers, to pluck off hairs. Pope. 
TWELFTH, a. [tpelpra, Saxon. ] Second 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 
TWE'LFTHTIDE. / The tweltth day after 
Chriſtmas. . Tuſfſer. 
TWELVE. 2. [ryel, Saxon.] Two and ten ; 
twice fix. 
TWELVFMONTH. / [ rwelve and month.}] 
A year, as contiſting of twelve months. S. 
TWE'LVEPENCE: J. [twelve and pence. ] 
A ſhilling. 
TWE'LVEPENNY. &. { rwelve and penny. ] 
Sold for a ſhilling, t ee. 
3 


TWEAGUE. ; [.{ from the verb. ]Perplezityz - 


— — 
o 


| T W 
TWE'LVESCORE. / [rwelve and Heere. ! 
| —— times twenty; o hundred yo 


| Dry 
ewriners. 4. cee Sewn 
Twice tenth ; ordinal of twenty. - 
TWENTY. a. fret, Saxon. ] 
6 <1 — ten. 
| overbial or indefinite number. Bac. 
Twit 
Ainfewo th. 
TWICE. ad. (, Saxon z tees, Dutch. ] 
1. Two times. 
2. Donbly. 
"To TWYDLE. v. a. [commonly written 
+ raveedle. | To touch lightly. Wiſeman. 
- TWIG. / dy, Ep12za, Saxon; rwyg, Dut.] 
| = — t of a branch 3 a fwit — 4 — 2 
on 


dex. 


WC CEN. * twig. ] Mate of ws; : 


wicker. 
TWTI'GGY. 3. 
TWILIGHT. 1 
ohr, Saxon. ] 
1. The dubious or faint light before ſunriſe, 
and after ſunſet 3 obſcure light. Denne. 
2. Uncertain view. Cleaveland. 
TWILIGHT. . 
1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated; ob- 
ſcure ; deeply ſhaded. | Pope. 
2. Seen or dove b twilight. 
TWIN. J [ vyinn, Sax. ru ige, Dutch. ] 
1, One of two children born at a birth. It is 
- Jeldom uſed in the ſingular. Cleaveland. 
- 2. Gemini, the ſign of the zodiack. Creech, 
„TWIN. v. 7. | from the noun. ] 


twig.) Full of =” 
rweelicht, Dutch; Tpeone- 


x, To be born at the ſame birth, Shak Þ- 
2. To bring two at once. Te 
3. To be paired; to be fuited. Sandys. 


TWIN O RN. a. Lu and aw J Born at 
the. ſame birth. - Shakſpeare. 
To TWINE. v. a. [C pinan, Sax, tz ynan, e 
1. To twiſt or complicate fo as ts unite, or 
form one body or n out of two or 
more. Ex. dui. 
2. To unite itſelf. Craſbaw. 
7 TWINE. . „. 
1. To convolve itfelf ; to _ itſelf 1 
about. P. 


2 To wind ; to make flexures, 3, Swift. 
a. To turn round. Chapman. 
TWINE. . [ from the verb.] 
1. A twilted thread: Dryden. 
24 Twitt ; convolution. . tion. 


- 3+ Embrace; ; act of convolving wo _ 

itt 
To TWINGE. v. ... winger, German. ] 

1. To torment withſ udden and ſhort pain. 


L'Eftrange. 

inch ; to tweak. Fhudibras, 
med }. {from the verb.] 

1. Short 4 ſharp pain. Dryden. 

" 2. A tweak; a pinch, L' Eftrange. 

TWINK. / [See TWIX IE. J The motion of 


. "aneyec ; a moment: not in uſe Shak/p. 
Te TWI'NKLE. v. z. [epmettan, Saxon“ 


. * 


1. / Le for we, and 65/1.} A hal- 


enſer. ' 


Milton.” 


TWO 
1. To ſparkle to flath irregularly ; to ſhine 


- faintly ; to quiver. EW!0%s 


2. To open and ſhut the turns. L E, 
To ay irregularly. wade — 


I'NK L 
TWINKLING, | + [from the wa 
Spenſer. 


1. A ſparkling intermitting light. 
1 A ſhort ſpace, ſuch as is taken up by a 


2. A motion of the eye. 

motion of the Dryden. 
TWFNILING. { [dimivain of ria.) A 
twin lamb ; a b of two brought at a irth. 


Toffer, 
TWI'NNER. /. [from i.] A mae of 


twins. uſer, 
To TWIRL. v. a. [from whirl.) To tun 
round ; to move by a quick rotation. Zacey, 
To TWIRL. v. v. To revolve with a quick 
motion. 
TWIRL. / [from the verb. ] 
1. Rotation ; circular motion. 
2. Twiſt ; convolution. _ Woodward, 
To TWIST. v.a. [zer717an, Sax. Ten, Dut. 
1, To form by complication ; to form by con- 
volution. Taylor. 
2. To contort ; to writhe. Pope, 
3. To wreath; to wind; to encircle by 


ſomething round about. Burnet. 
4. To form; to weave. _— are, 
5. To unite by intertexture of aller, 
6. To unite ; to inſinuate. ecay 6 Pity. 

75 TWIST. v. . To be contert ; to be 
convolved. "Pepe. 


7 + 4k from the verb.] 
1. Any thing made by convolution, or wind- 


ing two bodies together. Addiſcn. 
2. A ſingle ſtring ofa cord. Moxon. 
3. A cord ; a ſtring. Dryden, 
4. Contortion ; writhe. Addiſor, 
1 The manner of twiſting. Arbuthnit. 
TWISTER. / [ from ru]. 


1. One who twiſts ; a ropemaker. 


2, The inſtrument of twiſting. Wallis. 
To TWIT. v. a. [evprrap, Sax. ] To ſneer; - 
to flout ; to reproach. Tillotſor. 


To TWITCH. v. a. [rpicctan, Saxon. ] To 
vellicate; to pluck with '2 quick motion ; 0 


'TWITCH. J. [from the verb.] 
I. Quick 1 a Tudden vellication. 
Hudib:as. 


2. A contraction of the fibres. BPlackmore. 
TWITCHGRASS. , A plant. | Mortimer 
To TWT'TTER. v. 

1. To make a hw tremulous intermitted 


noiſe. Dryden. 

2. To be ſuddenly moved with any inclina- 

tion. A low word. £2 Eftr ange- 
TWI'TTER. 7 


1. Any motion or diſorder of paſſion. Hudis. 
2. An upbraider. | 
TWITTLETWA'TTLE. / Tattle ; gabble. 
A vile word. ＋* Eftrange. 
"TWIXT. A contraction of Jetwixt. Milton. 
TWO. 4. Lewa, Gothigk ; vyu, 581 One 
and one, balears. 


| TYP 
TWO@'EDGED. ao. "as and cdge.] Having 
an edge on either fide. Pope. 
TWO'FOLD, = pgs and fold. ] Double; iwwo 
_ of the ſame kind. + | Prior. 
TWO'FOLD. 2d. Doubly. Matthew. 
TWO'HANDED. a. [rwo and hand. ] Large; 
bulky ; enormous of magnitude. Dryden. 
TWO'PENCE. / A ſmall coin, valued at 
twice a penny, T Shakfpeare. 
TVE. / [See Tis. JA knot ; a bond or obli- 


gation, Pope. 
TY'GER. / See TIER ; * 


TYKE. / [See IXI. J A dog, or one as Ehn- 
temptible 2nd vile as a dog. Shalſpeare. 
TY'MBAL. /. [OH, French. ] A kind of 
kettledrum. Prior. 
TYMPANITI'TES. [Tuwrarirys.] A fort of 
dropſy that ſwells the belly up like a drum. 
TY'MPANUM. 7 A drum; a part of the 
ear, fo called from its reſemblauce to a 
drum. N 
TY'MPANY. /. {from : num, Latin. A 
kind of dV ed 2 that ſweils the 
body like a drum; the wind droply. Arb. 
TY'NY. a. Small. Shakſpeare. 
TYPE. // [ rype, Fr. rypus, Latin; reg. 
1. Emblem; mark ot ſomething. Prior. 
2. That by which ſomething tuture is pre- 
figured, - Til/aiſon. 
3- A ſtamp; a mark: not in uſe, Shatſp. 
4. A printing letter. 
To TYP E. v. a. To prefigure. White. 
 TY'PICAL.? a. [typigae, Fr. typlens, Lat.] 
TY'PICK. Emblemazical; figurative ot 
ſomething elſe. Atterbury. 
TY'PICALLY, ad. [from typ.] In a ty- 
pical manner. Norris. 
TY'PICALNESS. / [from zypical.} The 
ſtate of being typical. | 
To TY'PIFY. v. a. from type.] To figure ; 
to ſhow in emblem. Hammond. 
TYPO'GRAPHER. / [virs; and yp4pe. ] A 
printer, 


TYR 

TYPOGRA'PHICAL a. { from typography] 
1. Emblematical; tigurative. "A 
2. Belonging to the printer's art. 

TYPOGRA'PHICALLY. 24. 

1. Emblcmatically ; figuratively, 
2. Aſter the manner ot printers. 

TYPO'GRAPHY. /. | wypographie, French; 
N Latin. 

1. Embicmatical, tigurative, or hierogly- 
phical repreſentation. Brown. 
2. The art of printing. 

TY'RANNESS. / [from tyrant.] A ſhe ty- 
rant, | Spenſer. 

TYRA'NNICAL. 2 a. [tyrannus, Lat. Tuga- 

TYRA'NNICK. yards. ] Suiting a tyrants 
acting like a tyrant; cruect ; defpotick ; im- 

riGus, Shgh/peare. Pope. 

TYRA'N NICALLY. ad. . 4 
In manner of a tyrapt. | 

TYRA'NNICIDE. / [ tyrannus, and ceds, 
Latin. ] The act of killing a tyrant. 

To TY'RANNISE. v. . [ tyranniſer, Fr. from 
tyrant.] To play the tyrant ; to act with ri- 
gour and imperiouſneſs. Floater. 

TY'RANNOUS. 4. { from tyrant. ] Tyranni- 
cal ; deſpotick ; arbitrary ; ſevere ; cruel ; 
imperious : not in ule, + Sidney. 

TY'RANNY. /. [ ryrannin, Latin; Wants 
1. Ablolute monarchy imperiouily admi- 
niſtered. Milton. 
2. Unreſiſted and cruel power. Shakſpeare. 
3. Cruel government; rigorous command. 

| ; Bacon. 
4. Severity; rigour ; inclemency. Shak/p. 

TY'RANT. {. (.; tyremns, Lawn J 

1. Au abſolute monarch governing imperi- 


ouſly. 

2. A cruel, deſpotick, and ſevere maſter z an 

oppreſſor. Sidney. 
TYRE.F. See Tine. Hate v 


TY'RO. / [properly tire, as in the Latis. ] 
One yet not malter of his art; one in his ru- 
diments. Garth, 


0 3 
Fs 2 * 


2 


V. 


VAC 


Has two powers expreſſed in modern 

Engliſh by two characters, v conlonant, 
ant z vowel, which ought to be confidered as 
two letters. I, the vowel, has two ſounds ; 
one clear, expreſled at other times by ex, as 
obruſe ; the other cloſe, and approaching to 
the Italian x, or Engliſh 60, as ebtwnd. V, the 
contonant, has a found nearly approaching to 
thoſe of & and, and it is never mute. 

VA'CANCY. /. [from vacant.] 

1. Empry ſpace; vacuity. Sbalſpcare. 


VAC 


_ 


2. Chaſm ; ſpace unfilled. Mater. 
3. State of a poſt or employment whey it is 
unſupplied. Aylife. 
4. Time of leiſure ; relaxation; intermitlioa ; 
time unengaged. Waits, 


5. Liſtleflneſs ; emptineſs of thought. Wor. 
VA'CANT,. a. | vacant, Fr. vacans, Lat.] 
1. Empty; uutilied ; void. Gayle. 
2. Free; unencumbered; uncrowded. More. 
3. Not filied by an incumbent, or poſi-ilor. 
RIES 


3K3 


VAT. 
4- Being at leiſure ; diſengaged. Clarendon, 
5. Thoughtleſs ; empty of thought; not 
buſy. Witten. 

To VA'CATE. v. ». _ Latin. 

1. Te annul; to make void ; to make of no 
authority. Nelſon. 
2. To make vacant ; to quit poſſeſſion of. 

3. To defeat ; to put an end to. Dryden. 

VACA'TION. / fvarario, Latin. ] 

1. Intermiſſion of juridical proceedings, or 
any other ſtated employments ; receſs of 
courts or ſenates. Cowell. 
2. Leifure; freedom from trouble or per- 
plexity. - Hammond. 

VA CCARYV [wacea, Latin. ] A cow-houle ; 
a cow-paſture. Bailey. 

VACILLANCY,. /. [waci/lans, Lat.] A ſtate 
of wavering ; fluctuation; inconſtancy. Mare. 

VACILLA'TION. / { vaci{/atio, Latin. The 
act or ſtate of reeling or ſtaggering. Der hau. 

VACUA'TION. / [trom vacuzs, Lat.] The 

act of emptying, b 

VA'CUIST. /. from vacuum.) A philoſo- 
pher that holds a vacuum. Boyle. 

VACU'ITY. / ſfrom vaczitat, Latin. ] 
1. Emptinefs ; ſtate of being unhilled. 
2. Space unnlled ; ſpace unoccupied. Rogers, 
3. Inanity ; want of reality. Glanville, 

VA*CUOUS. a. ſracuunr, Lating wacue, Fr. | 
Empty ; unfilled: Milton. 

VACUUM. / [ Latin. ] Space naoccupied by 
matter. Watts. 

To VADE. , . [vads, Latin. | 'Tovanith; 
to pals away. | Motten. 

VA'GABOND. a. ſrvagabong, French. 

1. Wandering without any lettled habitation; 
wanting a home. Aylife. 
2. Wandering ; vagrant. Shakſpeare. 

VA'GABOND. /. tom the adjective. | 
1. A vagrant; a wanderer: commonly in a 
fenſe of reproach. - Raleigh, 
2. One that wanders illegally, without a ſet- 
tled habitation. Waits. 

VAGA'RY. /. { from vagus, Latin. ] A wild 
freak ; a capricious frolick. Locke. 

VWAGINOPE'NNOUS. a. { vagina nd perna, 
Latin. | Sheath- winged ; having the wings 
covered with hard caſes. 

VA'GOUS. 4. f vagus, Lat. vague, French, ] 
Wandering ; unſettled : not in ule. Aylife. 

VA*'GRANCY./Y. | trom vagrazt. | A ſtate of 
wandering ; unſettled copditioa, 

VA'GRANT. 2. Wandering ; unſettled ; va- 
gabond ; unfixed in place. Prior. 

VA'GRANT. / | vagan!t, Fr.] A vagabond ; 
a man unſettied in habitation. Prier, 

VAGUE. a. [ vague, French; vagas, Latin. | 
1. Wandering ; vagrant ; vagabond. Hay. 
2. Unſettled ; undetermined. Locke, 

VAIL. / { vaile, French. | 
1. A curtain; a cover thrown over any 
thing to be concealed. Wiſdom. 
2. A part of female dreſs, by which the tace 


is concealed. See VIII - 
3. Money given to ſeriatits. See VAL. 
To VAIL. v. 4. To cover. Sce VIII. 


41.3. 


VAL 


To VAIL. v. a. [avaler le bonet, French. 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to deſcend. Carew, 
2. To let fall in token of reſpect. Xe 
3. To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any 
other intereſt. Shakſpeare. 

To VAIL. v. =. To yield ; to give place; to 


ſhow reſpeR by yielding. South. 
VAIN. a. Foe, French; vanes, Latin.] 

t. Fruitlefs ; ineffectual. Shakſpeare. 

2. Empty; unreal ; ſhadowy. Dryden. 


3. Meanly ; proud ; proud of petty things. 
. Swift, 
4. Showy ; oftentatious. Pepe. 
5. Idle ; worthleſs; unimportant. Denhan, 
6. Falfe ; not true. 
7. In VAIX. To no purpoſe; to no end; 
ineffectually ; without etfect. Addifn. 
VAINGLO'KIOUS, a. Aram; and gloricſu:, 
Latin. } Boaſting without performances; 
proud in diſproportion to defert. Milter. 
VAINGLO'RY. /. [vana gloria, Lat.] Pride 
above merit; empty pride, dylor. 
VAINLY. ad. from v.] 


Dryden 
2 Proudly; arrogant'y, Delany 
3. Idly ; fooliſhly. Gren: 


VAI'NNESS. / ſtrom vaix.] The ſtate of be- 
ing vain ; pride; emptineſs. Shakſpeare. 

VA'IVODE. F. [waiwed, a governour, Scla- 
vonian.] A prince of the Dacian pro- 
VIgCES, 

VA'LANCE. / [from Falencia, whence the 
uſe of them came. ] The fringes or drapery 
hanging round the teſter and ſtead of a bed. 


$wifr, 
To VA'LANCE. v. 4. To decorate with dra- 
pery : not in uſe. Shalſpeare. 


VALE. / | wa/, French; wallis, Latin. 
1. A tow ground; a valley. Dryderx, 
2. [from avail, profit; or vale, farewell. 
Money given to ea Swift, 
VALEDI CTION. /. [wvaledice, Latin.) A 
farewell. Donne. 
VALEDIUCTORY. a. [ from valedice, Lat. 
Briding farewell, ' 
VA'LENTINE. ＋ A ſweetheart choſen on 
Valentine's day. Witten. 
VALE'RIAN. /. [valeriana, Latin ; vale- 
rian, French. ] A plant. 
LET, French. ] A waiting-ſervant. 4. 
VALETUDINA'RIAN. 2 a.[valetudinaire, 
VALETU'DINARY. ; Fr. valetudo, Lat. | 
Weakly ; ſickly; infirm of health. Der ham. 
VA'LIANCE. / [waillance, Fr.] Valour; 
perſonal puiffance ; bravery. Spenſer. 
VA'LIANT. a. { vaillant, Fr.] Stout; per- 
ſonaily puiſſant; brave. elſon. 
VA'LIANTLY. ad. [ from valiant.) Stoutly ; 
with perſonal ſtrength. ' Kinolles. 
VA'LIANTNESS. / [from valiant. ] Valour; 
perſonal bravery ; puiſſance; fiercenels ; 
ſtoutnels. K'nolles. 


VA'LID. a. {valide, Fr. validus, Latin. ] 


1. Strong; powerful; efſficacious ; preva- 
8&3 P® ; ; 1 


lent. 
3 


VAN 


2. Having intellectual force ; prevalent; 

weighty ; concluſive. Stephens. 
VALFDITY. / [validete, Fr. from valid. } 

1. Force to convince ; certainty, Pope. 

2. Value. A ſenſe not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
VA'LLANCY. / [from valance. A large wig 

that ſhades the face. Dryden. 
VA'LLEY. V/ [wallte, Fr. vallis, Lat. A low 

ground ; a hollow between hills. ilton. 
VA'LOROUS. . | from va/cur.) Brave ;ftout; 

valiant. Spenſer. 
VA'LOROUSLY. 24. In a brave manner. 
VA'LOUR. V [ va/exr, French; valor, Lat.] 

Perſonal bravery; ftrength; proweſs; pwl- 

lance ; ftoutneſs, Temple. 
VA'LUABLE. 8. | valuable, French. | 

1. Precious ; being ot great price. 

2. Worthy ; deſerving regard. Atterbury. 
VALUA'TION, / [trom wa/ue. | 

1. The act of ſetting a value ; appraiſement. 


2. Value ſet upon any thing. 
VALUA'TOR. . | from vale. An appraiſer; 
one who ſets upon any thing its price. Sw. 
VA'LUE. / [value, French; valor, Latin. } 
1. Price ; worth. Fob. 
2. High rate, Addiſon. 


3- Rate ; price equal to the worth ot the 
Dryden. 


thing bought. 
To VALUE. v. @. [ Valair, French. } 
1. To rate at a certain price. Spenſer, 
2. To rate highly; to have in high eſteem. 
Atterbury. 
3. To appraiſe; to eſtimate, 
4. To be worth; to be equal in worth to. 
Sbakſpeare. 
5. To take account of. Bacon. 
b. To reckon at, with reſpect to number or 
power, Shakſpeare. 
7. To conſider with reſpect to importance; 
to hold important. Clarendon, 
$. To compare with reſpect to price, or ex- 
cellence. | Feb. 
9. To raiſe to eſtimation: not jy uſe. $i. 


VA'LUELESS..sg. Being of no value. SZ at. 


VA'LUER. / He that values. Fell. 
VALVE. V [ $a/vs, Latin. 
1. A folding door. Pope. 


2. Any thing that opens over the mouth ot a 
veſſel. Boyle. 
3- {In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, 
which opens in certain vetlels to admit the 
blood, and ſhuts to prevent its regrels. Ars. 
VA'LVULE./. [valvule, Fr.] A Imall valve. 
VAM. . The upper leather of a ſhoe. Ain/. 
Jo VAMP, v. a. To piece an old thing with 
ſome new part. Bentley. 
VA'MPER. / [ from vamp -] One who pieces 
but an old thing wich fomeghing new. 
VAN, / [from avant, French. | 
1. The ſront of an army; the firſt line. 


| Dryden. 

2. [van, Fr.] Any thing ſpread wide by 
which a wind is raiſed ; a fan. Broume. 
beaten. 


. A wing with which the air is 
| Men. 


Leviticus. , 


VAP 


To VAN. v. a. ¶ from vannus, Lat.] To fan; 
to winnow : not in ute. Bacon. 

VA'NCOURIER.F/. { avanteourier, French. ] 
A harbinger; a precurſor. 

VANE. , [wvaere, Dutch.} A plate hung on 
a pin to turn with the wind. Shat/peare. 

VA'NCUARD. Y [avant garde, French. ] 
The front, or firit line oi the army. AMi/ton. 

VANILLA. vanille, French. } A plant. 
The fruit ot thoſe plants is uſed to ſcent cho- 


colate, Miller. 
To VA'NISH. v. x. [wancſcs, Latin. ] 
- 1. To loſe percepuble exiſtence, Sidney. 


2. To paſs away trom the fight; to diſap- 

pear. Shakſpeares 

3. To paſs away ; to be loſt. Atterbury. 
VA'NITY.F{. [vanitas, Latin.] 

1. Emptinels ; uncertainty z 10anity. Eccles. 

2. Fruitlels defire ; truitleſs endeavour. 


Sidney. 
3. Trifling labour. Raleigh. 
4. Fallchood ; untruth. Davies. 


5. Empty pleaſure ; vai: purſuit; idle ſhow; 
uvolubſtantial enjoyment. Pepe. 
6. Ofteatation ; arrogance. Raleigh. 
7. Petty pride; pride exerted upon flight 
grounds, Swift. 
To VA'NQUISH. v. 8. [wancre, French. | 
1. To conquer; to overcome. (renden. 
2. To centute. Aeterbury. 
VA'NQUISHER. { {from vanguifh. } Con- 
ueror; ſubduer. Shasſpeares 
VA'NTAGE:/. [ irom advantage. 
1. Gain; protit. Sidney. 
2. Superiority ; ſtate in which one hath bet- 
ter means ot action thau another. South, 
3- Opportunity; convenience. Shatſfpeare. 
To VA'NTAGE. v. a. | trom adrrantage. To 
profit : not iu ule. Spenſer. 
VA'NTBRASS. /. [ avant bras, French. ] 
Armour tor the arm. Alilten. 
VA'PID. a. | vapidas, Latin. ] Dead; having 
the ſpirit evaporated ; ſpiritiels; mawkith ; 
flat. Arbutbnot. 
VA'PIDNESS. / { from wvapid.] The ttate of 
being {piritiels z mawkithneis. | 
VAPORA'TION V vaperatis, Latin, ] The 
act of elcaping iu vapours. | 
VA'PORER. / | from wapoxr.] A boaſter; a 
braggart, * Government of the Tongue. 
VA'PORISH. a. [from vapour. | 
I. Vaporous z tull of vapours. Sandys. 
2. Splenenck ; humorſome ; peeviſh. Pope, 
VA'POROUS. a. [ vaporexx, French: ] 
1. Full of exhalations ; fumy. Derbam. 
2. Windy; flaiulent. Arbuztbnet, 
VA'POUR. /. | vaper, Latin. ] h 
i. Any thing exhalable; any thing that 


mingles with the air. Milton. 
2. Fume; ſteam. Newtom. 
3- Wind ; flatulence. Bacon. 


4. Mental tume; vain imagination; fancy 
naten. >; Hammond. 
5- | In the plural. } Diſeaſes cauſed by flatu- 
lence, or by dileatcd nerves ; hypochondrias 
cal maladies z melancholy ; Ipleen, Add. 


VAR 
Zo-VA'POUR. v.. {vaporo, Latin.] 
1. To pals in a vapour or fume; to fly off 


in evaporations. Donne. 
2. To emit fumes. Bacon. 
3- 1o bully; to brag. Glanville, 


To VA'POUR. v. a. To effuſe, or ſcatter in 

fume or vapour. | Donne. 
VA'RIABLE. a. | variable, French; war fabilir, 
Lat.] Chavgeavic ; mutable ; inconttant. S. 
VA'KIABLENESS. /. { from variadze. | 

1. Changeableneſs; mutability. Addiſon. 

2. Levity ; inconſtancy. Clas a. 
VA'RIABLY. ad. (om varial le.] Chauge- 
- ably ; mutably ; inceoſtantly ; uncertainly. 
VA'RIANCE. / {from var.] Ditcord; diſ- 

agreement; diſſenſion. Sprat. 
VA'RIATION. / [ variatio, Latin. 

1. Change ; mutation; difference from it- 


ſelf. Bentley. 
2. Difference; change ſrom one to another. 

Weaodward. 
3. Succeſſive change. Shakſpeare. 


4- [Ia grammar. ] Change of termination of 


nouns. Watts. 
5- Change in natural phenomenons. IIe. 
6. Deviation. : Dryden. 


7. Variation of the compaſi deviation of 
the magnetick needle from an exact parallel 
with the meridian. 
VA'RICOUS. a. [ variceſus, Latin. Diſeaſed 
with dilataticn. Shar p. 
To VA'KIEGATE. . a. [variega!rs, fchool 
Latin.] To diverſify ; to ſtain with different 
colours. Mod uard. 
VARIEG ACTION. / [from wariegate. Di- 
verſity of colours. Evelyn. 
VARI ETV. /. [wariet, Fr. va' ietas, Lat.] 
i. Change; ſucceſſion of one thing to au- 
other ; jutermixture of one thing with au- 


other. | Newton. 
2. One thing of many by which wariery is 
made. Raleigh. 
3. Difference; diſſimilitule. Atrerbury. 


4. Variation; deviation ; change from a for- 
mer ſtate. | Hate. 
5. Mavy and different kinds. Law. 
VA'KIOUS. a. | varius, Latin, ] (Ty 
1. Different ; leveral ; manitold. Milton. 
2. Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed ; vulike 


itiell, Locke. 
3. Unlike each other. Dryden. 
4 Variegated; diverſified. Milten. 


VA'RIOUSLY. ad. | trom var.] In a va- 
rious manner. | ; Bacon. 
VARIX, /. | Latin; warice, French. ] A dila- 
tation of the vein. a Sharp. 
VA'RLET. / [varlet, old French, now 4. 
1. Anciently a ſervant or ſootman. Spenſer. 

2. A ſcoundrel; a raſcal. Dryden. 
VA'RLETRY. / [from war/et.] Rabble ; 
crowd ; populace. Shakfpeare. 
VA'RNISH, / fwerrts, French; vernix, Lai. ] 
1. A matter aid upon wood, metal, or other 
bodies, to make thera ſhine. Eacon. 
2. Cover ; palliation. 


To VA'RNISH, v. . | vernifer, French. 


VAT 


1. To cover with ſomething ſhining. 857% 
2. Jo cover; to conceal or decorate ul. 
ſomething ornamental. Dryden. 
3. To palliate ; to hide with colour ot re- 
torick. Denban. 
VA'RKNISHER. / {from warni/). | 
1. One whole trade is to varuiih. B-yle. 
2. A diſguiler; an adorner. Pope, 
VA'RVELS. / [warvelles, Fr.] Silver rings 
about the legs of a hawk, on which the 
owner's name is engraved. 
To VA'RY. v. a. [varior, Latin.] 
1. To change; to make unlike itſelf. Mi/7. 


2. To change to ſomething elſe. al, 

3. To make of different kinds. Brown. 

4. Todiverfily ; to varicgate. Milton. 
Ts VA RV. v. . 

1. To be chaugeable ; to appear in different 

forms. Milton. 

2. To be unlike each other. Collier. 


3. To alter; to become uulike itſelf. Pope. 
4. To deviate ; to depart. Lecke. 
5. To ſucceed each other. Aadiſon. 
6. To dilagree ; to be at variance. Davies. 
7. To ſhitt colours. Pape. 


VA RV. / [trom the verb.] Change; alter- 


ation: not in ute. Shakſpeare, 


VA'SCULAK. a. | from vaſculum, Lat. Con- 


fitting of veſſe;s ; full of veſſels. Arbuthner. 


-VASCULTI'FEROUS. a. [| vaſen/um and foro, 


Lat.] Such plauts as have, beſide the com- 
mon calyx, a peculiar veffel to contain the 
leed, ſometimes: divided into cells. £ wincy. 
VASE. , | va/e, French; vaſa, Lis 
1. A vellel; generally a veflel rather for 
ſhow than ute. Pepe. 
2. It is uled for a ſolid piece of ornamental 
marble. 
VA'SSAL.f. [vaſſal, French; vaſſallo, Ital. 
1. One who wilds by the will ot a ſuperiour 


lord. Addiſon. 
2. A ſubject; a dependant, Matrizh. 
3. A ſervant ; one who acts by the will ot 
another. Shakſpeare. 
4. A ſlave; a low wretch. Shakjprare. 


VA'SSALLAGE./. [ vafſelage, French, | The 
ſtate of a vaflal ; tenure at will; ſervitude; 
flavery ; dependance. Dryden. 

VAST. a. [vaſte, French ; vaſtus, Latin. 
1. Large; great. Clarendon. 
2. Vitioully great; enormouſly extentive or 
capacious. Milton, 

VAST. /|vaſflum, Lat.] Anempty waſte. MIt. 

VASTA'TION, / [ ve/tatio, Latin. ] Watte ; 
depopulation. Deeay of Piety. 

VaSTIDITY.F. [vaſtitas, Latin. | Wideneis; 
amenity. A barbarous word. Shakſp. 

VA'STLY. ad. [irom vaſt. | Greatly ; to a 
great degree. | "th, 

VA'STNESS. /. {from wvaf.] Immenſity; 
enormous greatn-1s. Bentley. 

VA'STY, a. | trom « aff. ] Large; enormovily 
great, Shakffeare. 

VAT. / ſwat, Dutch; pax, Saxon. A veilel 
m which liquors are kept in che immatut- 
tate. * Pulis. 


VEC 
VA'TICIDE. / [water and cds, Lat.] A 
murderer of prop ets. | 
To VATUCINATE. v. n. [ vaticinor, Latin. 
To propheſy; to practiſe prediction. Howe! 
VA'VASOQUR. / 5 eur, Fr.] One who 
himſelf holding of a ſuperiour lord, has 
others holding under him. Camden. 
VA'UDEVIL. / [| vaudeville, Trench), . A 
ſong common among the vulgar ; a b ; 
a trivial ſtrain. | 
VAULT. / [vaxlte, French ; volta, Italian. ] 
1. A continued arch, Burnet. 
2. A cellar. Shakſpeare. 
3. A cave; a cavern. Sandys. 
4. A repoſitory for the dead. Shakſpeare. 
To VAULT. v. . | voiter, French. 
1. To arch ; to ſhape as a vault. Sha#ſpeare. 
2, To cover with an arch. ilton. 
To VAULT, v. . [ vo/tiger, French. ] 
1. To leap; to jump. Addiſon. 
2. To play the tumbler, or poſturemaſter, 
VAULT. 12 the verb.] A leap; a jump. 
VA'ULTAGE. 4 [from vat.] Arched cel- 
lar: not in uſe. | Shakſpeare. 
VA'ULTED. 2. [from vat.] Arched ; con- 


cave. opc. 
VA'ULTER. / [from wau/t.] A leaper; a 
woe a tumbler. 4 
VA'ULTY. 4. [ from vault.] Arched ; con- 
cave: à bad word. Shakſpeare. 
To VAUNT. v. a. vater, French.) To boaſt; 
do diſplay with oſtentation. Spenſer. 
To VAUNT. v. x. To pay Be braggart ; to 
talk with oſtentation ; to . Granville. 
VAUNT. F. [| fram the verb. may ; boaſt; 
vain oftentation. . ranville. 
VAUNT. / [from avant, French. ] The firft 
part: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
VA'UNTER.{. [vanteur, French. ] Boaſter ; 
braggart. | Dryden. 
VA'UNTFUL. . [want and full. ] Boaſtſul; 
oſtentatious. Spenſer. 
VA'UNTINGLY. ad. | from vaunting. Roaſt- 


fully; oftentatiouſly. Shakſpeare. 
VA'UNTMURE. /. des mur, Fr.] A falſe 

wall. nowles. 
VA'WARD. / {van and werd.] Forepart. S. 
U'BERTY. / | «bertas, Latin. | Abundance ; 

fruitfulneſs. 
UBICA'TION. 2 / from 26, Latin. ] Local 
UBL'ETY, relation ; whereneſs. Can. 
UBI'QUITAR 


. a. [from axbique, Latin. 
Exifting every where.  Hawel. 
UBL'QUITARY. / [from abique, Latin. 
One that exiſts every where. . 
UBT'QUITY, / {from #5ique, Latin.} Om- 
nipretence; ex iſtence at the ſame time in all 
places. | Hecker. 
U'DDER. / Juden, Saxon.] The breaſt or 
dugs of a cow, or other large animal. Pries. 
U'DDERED. a. [ irom der.] Furniſhed with 
udders, Gay. 
VEAL. /. veel, a calf, old French, ] The fleſh 
of a calt killed for the table. Gay. 
VE'CTION. 7 vedio, vectito, 
VECTITA'TION, t.] The act of car» 


VEI 


rying, of being carried. Ar but hnot» 
VE'CTURE. {. | ve&ara, Lat.] Carriage. Bac+ 
ToVEER. v. n.[wirer, Fr.] To turn about. Roſs 
ToVEER. v. a. 
1. To let out. Ben Jenſen. 
2. To turn; to change. rotun. 
VEGETABIFLITY. /. [ from vegetable] Ve- 
getable nature; the quality of growth with- 
out ſenſation. | Brown. 
VE'GETABLE.F. — ſchool Latin. ] 
Any thing that has growth without ſenſa- 
tion, as plants. Watts. 
VE'GETABLE. / C vegetabilis, Latin.] 
1. Belongiag to a plant. Prior. 
2. Having the nature of plants. Milton. 
To VE'GETATE. v. #. { vegeto, Latin.] To 
grow as plants ; to ſhoot aut ; to grow with- 
out ſenſation, Woodward. 
VEGETA'TION. /. [from vegeto, Latia. ] 
1. The power of producing the growth of 
plants. Weoedwar 
2. The power of growth without ſenſation. 
Flocher, 
VE'GETATIVE. // [vegetatif, French.] 
1. Having the quality of growing without 
life. 1 Rateigh. 
2, Having the power to prodyce growth in 
plants. | Broome. 
VE'GETATIVENESS. {. [from vegetative. | 
The quality of producing growth. 
VEGE'TE, a. f vegetss, Lat.] Vigorous ; ac- 
tive; ſprightly. South. 
VE'GETIVE. 4. 2 vegeto, Lat.] Vege- 
table ; having the nature of plants. 7er. 


VE'GETIVE. / A vegetable. Dryden. 

VE'HEMENCE. * f 

VE'HEMENCY. IJ [vebementia, Latin.] 
1. Violence ; force. Milton. 


2. Ardour ; mental violence; fervour. Add. 
VE'HEMENT. a.[ vebement, Fr. vehemens, L.] 
1. Violent; forcible. | Grew. 
2. Ardent ; eager; fervent. Milton. 
VE'HEMENTLY. ad. {from vehement.] 
1. Forcibly. j 
2. Pathetically ; urgently. Tilletſon. 
VE'HICLE. / [ vebiculum, Latin. ] 1 
1. That in which any thing is carried. Adu. 
2. That part of a medicine which ſerves ig 
make the principal ingredient potable. Br. 
4. That by means of which any thing is con- 


veyed. L' kftrange. 
To VEIL. v. x. [vels, Latin. See Vat. 

1. To cover with a veil, or auy ching 42 1 

_ conceals the face. Boyle. 

2. To cover; to inveſt. Milton. 

3. To hide; to conceal. Pepe. 
VEIL. / (Vun, 1 | 

1. A cover to conceal the face. Willer. 

2. A cover; a diſguiſe. | Dryden, 


VEIN. {. [ veine, French; vera, Latin. ; 
1. The veins are only a continuation of the 
extreme capillary arteries refleQted back 
again toward the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, til) at laſt they 
all torm three large veins. 
2. Hollow; cavity. 


vincy. 
Ps 


VE'N 
3. Courſe of metal in the mine. 
4. Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 


St. 


Dr yden. 

5. Favourable, moment. ottor. 
6. Humour; temper. Bacon. 
7. Continued diſpoſition. Temple. 


- 8. Current; continued production. S.. 

9. Strain; quality. Oldham. 
. 4% Streak ; variegation: as, the veins of 

the marble. 
VE'INED. 
VE'INY. 

1. Full of veins. 

2. Streaked ; variegated. Thomſon. 
VELLE'ITY./ [wvellritas, from velle, Latin.) 
The loweſt degree of deſire. Locke. 
To VE'LLICATE. v. a. [vellico, Latin. ] To 

twitch ; to pluck ; to act by ſtimulation. 
: Bacon. 

VE'LLICATION. /{[wellicatio, Lat. Twitch- 
ing; ſtimulation. Watts. 
VELL 


a. [veineux, Fr, from vein,] 


UM. /. [ Velin, French.] The ſkin o 


a calf dreſſed tor the writer. Wiſeman. 
VELO'CITY. / f velccites, Latin.} Speed ; 
ſwiltneſs ; quick motion. Bentley. 
VE LVE Tr. {.[we/uto, Ital. villus, Lat.] Siik 


with a ſhort fur or pile upon it. che, 
VE'LVET. 4. 

1. Made of velvet. Shakſpeare. 

2. Solt ; delicate. Young. 


To VE'LVET. v. 2. To paint velvet. Peach. 
VE'LURE. /. [velours, Fr. ] Velvet. Shak, 
VE'NAL. a. [ vena/, French; wenalis, Lat.] 
1. Mercenary ; proſtitute. Pope. 
2. | trom vein, ] Contained in the veins. Ray. 
VENA'LITY. /. [trom wvenal.] Mercinari- 
| neſs ; proſtitution. 
VENA'TICK, a. [ venaticus, Latin.) Uſed 
in hunting. 
VENA'TION . [venatio, Latin. ] The act or 
practice of hunting. Brown. 
To VEND. v. a. [ vendre, French; vendo, Lat 
To ſell ; to offer to ſale. Boyle. 
VENDE'E. /. {from werd.] One to whom 
any thing is ſold. - Ayliffe. 
VE'NDER./. [verdeur, Fr. JA ſeller. Cut. 
VE'NDIBLE. a. [ vendibilis, Latin.) Sale- 
able ; marketable. Carew. 
e [ from vendible.] The 
ſtate of being 1alcable. | | 
VE'NDIBLY. ad. In a ſaleable manner. 
VENDITA'TION. /. [ venditatio, from den- 
ALito, — Boaſtful diſplay. Ben Jonſon. 
VENDI'TION. /. [ vendition, French; ven- 
_ ditio, Latin.] Sale; the act of felling. 
Te VENE'ER. v. a. [among cabinet makers. ] 
To make a kind of marquetry or inlaid 
Work. Balley. 
VE'NEFICE. / [veneficium, Lat. ] The prac- 
tice of poitoning. 7 
.VENEFI'CIAL. a. [from weneficium, Latin. 
AQing by poilon ; bewitching. Brewn. 
. VENEFI'CLOUSLY. ad. f from wveneficium, 
Lat.] By poiſon or witchcraft, Brown. 


VE'NEMOUS. a. [ſrom wenin, Fr.] Poiſon. | 


/, ous, Commonly venomous. Atts, 


VEN 


To VE'NENATE. v. a. [weneno, Latin. | To 
poiſon ; to inſect with poiſon. Wwmdward. 
VENENA'TION. / [from venenate. | Poi. 
fon ;; venom. Brews. 
VENENE a. [veneneux, Fr.] Poiſonous; 
VENENO'SE.$S* venemous. Harvey. Raz. 
VE'NERABLE. a. [ venerabilis, Latin. ] To 
be regarded with awe ; to be treated with te- 
verence. | Fairfax. 
VE'NERABLY. ad. [from weverablr.| In a 
manner that excites reverence. Addiſon, 
To VE'NERATE. v. . [wenerer, Fr. dene 
ror, Lat. ] To reverence ; to treat with vene- 
ration; to regard with awe. Herbert. 
n [ veneration, Fr. vencra- 
tio, L. ] Reverend regard; awful reſpect. Ads. 


VENERA'TOR. / {from wenerate.} Reve- 
rencer. Hale. 
VENE'REAL. a. [ venerens, Latin. | 
1. Relating to love. Addiſen. 


2. Conſiſting of copper, called Fenxs by chy- 


mitts Boyle. 
' VENE'REOUS. 2. [from werery.] Libidi- 
nous; luſttul. 5 Derham. 


VE'NERY. / [wvenerie, from venir, French. 
1. The ſport of hunting. Howe!. 
2. The pleaſures of the bed. Grew, 

VENESE'CTION. / [vena and /efFio, Lat.] 
Blood-letting ; the of opening a veiu ; 


phlebotomy. Wiſeman. 
VE'NEY. / [wenez, Fr.] About; a turn at 
ſencing. Shakſpeare. 


To VENGE. v.-a. [wrnger, French.] To 
avenge; to puniſh.  S$haljpeare. 

VE'NGEABLE. a. [from verge. ]Revengefu); 
malicious. T7 

VE'NGEANCE. / fvergeance, French. 
1. Puniſhment ; penal retribution ; avenge- 
ment. King Charler, 
2. It is uſed in familiar language. Ts do with 
a vengeance, is 10 do with vehemence. 


VE'NGEFUL. a. | trom vengeance and Full. ] 


- VindiQtive ; revengetul ; retributive. Prior. 
VE'NIABLE. 
VE'NIAL. 

1. Pardonable ; excuſeable. Roſcommon. 

2, Permitted ; allowed. Milton, 
VE'NIAL NESS. /. f from wenial.] State of be- 
ing exculeable. 
VE'NISON. / be, Fr.] Game; beaſt 
of chaſe ; the fleſh of deer. Shakfpeare. 
VENOM. / Iven, Fr. ] Poiſon, Dryden. 
Te VENOM. v. a. To inſect with venom ; 
to poiſon; to envenom. 


a.[veniel,Fr.fromwenia, Lat. | 


VE'NOMOUS. a. [ from venom, | 


1 Poiſonous. Shakſpeare 
2, Malignant ; miſchievous. Addiſon. 
VE'NOMOUSLY, ag. Poiſonouſly ; miſ- 
chievouſly ; malignantly. Dryden. 


VE'NOMOUSNESS. /. [from venomous. | 
Poifonouſnels ; malignity. 

VENT. | fente, French. | 
1. Aſmallaperture; a hole; a ſpiracle ; paſ- | 
ſage at which any thing is let out. Mir. 


2. Paſſage out of ſecrecy to public notice. 
2 8 * Watton, 


VEN 


3. The act of opening. Phillips. 
4. Emiſſion ; paſlage. Addiſon. 
5. Diſcharge ; means of diſcharge. More. 
6. [vente, Fr.] Se. pe. 
Jo VENT. v. „ [wenter, Fr. from the noun. ] 
1. To let out at a ſmall aperture, 


- 2: To let out; to give way to. Denham, 
3. To utter ; to report. Stephens. 
4. To emit ; to pour out. Shakſpeare. 
5. To publith. Raleigh. 


6. To ſell; to let go to ſale. Carew. 
To VENT. v. . Toſnutf: as, he venteth in 
the air Spenſer, 
VE'NTAIL. / [from wenrail, French, } That 
part of the helmet made to lift up. 
foes Doh apr Span.] A window. Dryd. 
ENTER. Latin. 
1. Any cavity of the body, -chiefly applied 
to the head, breaſt, and abdomen, which are 
called by anatomiſts the three venters. 
2. Womb; mother. Hale. 


VER 


VE'NTUROUS. a. {from venture] Daring ; 


bold; fearleſs; ready to run hazards. a 
VE'NTUROUSLY. ad. Daringly ; ſearle 
boldly, 


Boldnets ; willingnets to hazard, 
VENUS? bafin. 
VE'NUS' comb, 
VE'NUS* hair. 
VE'NUS"' /ooking-glaſs. 
VE'NUS' ravel-wort. 
VERA'CLOUS. a. ( verax, Latin. ] Obſervant 

of truth. 

VERA'CITY. /. {verax, Latin. ] 

1. Moral truth ; honetty of report. 

2. Phyfical truth; confiſtency of report with 

fact Addiſon. 


Boyle, 


J. Plants. 


8. | 
VERB. / [werbe, Fr. verbum, Lat.] A part of 


ſpeech ſignitying exiſtence, or ſome modifi- 
cation thereot, as action, paſſion, Clarke. 
VE'RBAL. a. [werbal, Fr. verbalis, Lat. ] 


VE'NTIDUCT. , [wertus and dufiur, Lat.] 1. Spoken ; not written. 
A paſſage for the wind. Boyle. 2. Oral; uttered by mouth. Shakſpeare. 
To VE'NTILATE. v. a. | ventils, Latin} 3. Conſiſting in mere words. Glanville. 
1. To fan with wind. oodward. . 4. Verbole ; full of words. Sbatſprare. 
2. To winnow ; to fan. $5. Minutely exact in words. Pepe. 
. To examine; to diſcuſs. Avlife. 6. Literal; having word anſwering to word. 


VENTILA'TION. V [ venti/atio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of fanning ; the ſtate of being 


fanned. Addiſen. 
2. Vent; utterance : not in uſe. Heston. 
3. Retrigeration. Harvey. 


VENTILA'TOR. / [from wentilate.} An 
inſtrument contrived by Dr. Hale to tupply 
cloſe places with treth air. 

VE'NTRICLE. /. [ventricule, French; ver- 
triculus, Latin. 
1. The ſtomach. Hale. 
2. Any ſmall cavity in an animal body, 
particularly thoſe of the heart. Donne. 

VENTRIULOQUIST. / { ventriloque, F r.] 
One who ſpeaks in ſuch a manner, as that 
the ſound ſeems to iſſue trom his belly. 

VE'NTURE. / ſavanture, French. ] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance and 
danger. Locke. 
2. Chance; hap. Bacon. 
3. The thing put to hazard; a ſtake. Shak. 
4. Ata VexTURE. At hazard; without 
much conſideration; without any.thing more 
than the hope ofa lucky chance. Spenſer. 
To VE'NTURE. v. . | trom the noun. } 


1. To dare. Addiſon. 
2. Torun hazard. Drydem. 
To engage 


3. ToVexnTvre at. 
To VENTURE on orwpon.\ in; or make 
attempts without any ſecurity of ſucceſa, upon 
mere hope. Shakjpeare. Bacon, 
To VE'NTURE. v. a. 
1. To expoſe to hazard. Sbakſpeare. 
2. Lo put or fend on a venture. arew. 
YE'NTURER. / He who ventures. 
VE'NTURESOME. a. [ trom venture.| Bold; 


daring. 


VE'NTURESOMELY, ad. In a bold or dar- 


ing Manner, 


| Denham, 
[Ia grammar. ] A verbal noun is a noun 
derived trom a verb. 
VERBA'LITY. /ffrom verbal. ] Mere words; 
bare literal expreſſion | Brown. 
VE'RBALLY. ad. f trom verbal. ] 
1. Iu words; or. 
2. Word for word. 
VERB A'TIM, ad. | Lat.] Word for word. $4. 
to VE'RBERATE. v. a. [verbero, Latin. 
To beat; to ſtrike. 
VERBERA'TION, {[ trom verberate.]Blows; 
beating. Ar 6uthnot. 
VERBO'SE. a. [ verboſur, Latin. }] Exuberant 
in words; prolix ; tedious by multiplicity of 
words. Frier. 
VERBO'SITY.F. [from ver59/e.] Exuberance 
of words ; much empty talk. reome. 
VERDANT. a. { verdoiant, Fr.] Creen. Milt. 
VE'RDERER./. [ verdier, Freach.JAn officer 
in the foreſt. 
VE'RDICT. / [veraum diftum, Latin.] 
t. The determination of the jury declared 
to the judge. Spenſer. 
2. D-claration; deciſion; judgment. South. 
VE'RDIGRISE, / The rut of braſs. Peach. 
VE'RDITURE. /. Chalk made green. Peach, 


%J 


VE'RDURE. , | verdure, Fr.] Green; green 
Milton. 


colour. 
VERDUROUS. a. [from verdure.] Green; 
covered, or decked with green. Milton. 
VERECU'ND, . [ verecundus, Latin.] Mo- 
deſt ; baſkhiul. 


VERGE. / [verge, French; virga, Latin.] 


1. A rod, or ſomething in form of a rod, 
carried as au emblem of authority. The 
mace of a dean, Swift. 
2. [vergo, Lat.] The brink 8 z the 
utmoſt dorder. | . 8 t/peare, 
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VER 


3. In law, verge is the compaſs about the 
_ King's court, bounding the juriſdiction of 
. tbe lord ſteward of the king's houſhold. 
. 4 Cowell. 
To VERGE. v. x. [ verge, Latin. ] To tend; 
to bend downward. Pope. 
VEKGER. / [from werge.] He that carries 
the mace betore the dean. Farguhar. 
VERFDICAL. a. [ veridicz;, Latin. ] Telling 
truth. 4 
VERIFICA'TION. / [from verify. ] Confir- 
mation by argument or evidence. Boyle. 
VE'RIFIER. / from very. ] One who al- 
ſures a thing to be true. 
To VE'RIFY. v. u. [verifier, French.] To 
juſtify againſt charge of falſchood 


z to con- 

firm ; to prove true. Hooker. 
VE'RILY. ad. from very. ] | 
1. In truth; certainly. Shakſpeare. 
2. With great contidence, aa. 


VERISI'MILAR. 2 a. [werifmilis, Latin.] 
VERISFMILOUS. 5 Probable z likely. hire. 
VERISIMHLITUD E. 2 / fwuerifmilituds, 
VERISIMI'LITY. F Lat. | Probability ; 
likelihood ; reſemblance of truth. Dryden, 
VE'RITABLE. a.,[veritable, French. ] True; 
agreeable to fact. wn. 
VE'RITABLY. ad. In a true manner. 
VE'RITY. / [werite, Fr. veritat, Lat.] 
1. Truth; conſonance to the reality of 
things. South. 
2. A true aſſertion; a true tenet. Davies, 
3- Moral truth ; agreement of the words 
with the thoughts. 
VE'RJUICE. /. [verjzs, French. ] Acid liquor 
expreſſed from crab apples. Dryden. 
FERMICE'LLI. /. Italian. ] A paſte rolled 
and broken in the form of worms. Prior. 
VERMT'CULAR, a. [wvermiculus, Latin. 
AQting like a worm ; continued from one 
to another of the fame body. Cheyne. 
To VERMFCULATE. v. a, { vermiculatus, 
Latin. ] Te inlay ;to work ia chequer work, 
or pieces of divers colours. Bailey. 
VERMICULA'TION, /. [ from vermicu/ate.] 
Continuation of motion from one part to 
another. Hale. 
VE'RMICULE. / [ vermicu/is, vermis, Lat.] 
A little grub, worm. h erbam. 


VERMPTCULOUS. a, [ vermiculoſus, Latin. ] 


Full of grubs; reſembling grubs. 
VE'RMIFORM. a. ond and for ma, Lat.] 
Having the ſhape of a worm. 
VE'RMIFUGE. / [from wermis and fugo, 
Latin.] Any medicine that deſtroys or ex- 
s worms. 
VE'RMIL. * . { vermeil, vermillon, 
VERMTLION. French. 
pe The cochineal ; a grub of a particular 
ant. 
, 1. FaRtitious or native cinnabar; ſulphur 
mixed with mercury. Peacham, 
. Any beautiful red colour. Spenſer. 
To VERMT'LION. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To die red. | Granville. 


VE'RMIN. / [ vermin, Fr, vermis, Latin. } 


VER 


Any noxious animal. Uſed commonly for 
ſmall creatures. Taylor, 
To VE'RMINATE, v. #. | from vermin. | To 
breed vermin. 
VERMINA'TION. F [from werminare.} 
Generation of vermin- Der ham. 
VE'RMINOUS. 4. [from vermin-] Teud- 
ing to vermin 3 diſpoſed to breed vermin; 


| | Harvey. 
VERMIPAROUS, a. [vermis and paris, 
Latin. ] Producing worms. Brown, 


VERNA'CULAR. a. vernacxlxs, Latin. ] Na- 
tive ; of one's own country. Addiſon. 
VE'RNAL. . { vernus, Latin. ] voungiag 0 
the ſpring. ilten, 
VE'RNANT-f. [wvernans, Latin. ] Flouriſh, 
ing as in the ſpring. Milton, 
VERNILITY, % [wverna, Latin. ] Servile 
bmi ö 


carriage ; the 1 fawning behaviour 
of a ſlave. Bailey. 
VERSABULITY, . [verſabilis, Latin. ] 
VE“ RSABLEN ESS. 5 Aptneis to be turned or 
wound any way. 
VE'RSAL. 4. A cant word for univerſal. ] 


VE'RSATILE, a. { verſati/is, Latin. ] 
1. That may be turned round. Harte. 
2. Chaugeable ; variable. Glanville, 
3. Eafily applied to a new taſk. 

VE'RSATILENESS. 5 verſatile.) 

VERSATLULITY. quality of be- 
ing verſatile. | 

VERSE. / ver, French; verſus, Latin. 
1. A line conſiſting of a certain ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, and number of ſyllables. - /. 
2. [verſet, French.) A ſection or paragraph 
of a book. Burnet, 
3. Poetry; lays ; metrical language. Pier. 
4- A piece of poetry, Pope, 

To VERSE. v. a. ram the noun. ] To tell in 
verſe ; to relate poetically. Sharpe. 

To be VERSED. v. x. [ verfor, Latin. ] To be 
{killed in ; to be acquainted with. Dryden. 

VE'RSEMAN, /. | vere and man.] A poet; 
a writer in verſe, Frier. 

jets ppg . [werficulas, Latin. ] A little 
verſe. 

VERSIFICA'TION,/. v, French; 
from werfify.] The art or practice of mak- 


ing verſes. Granville, 
VERSIFICA'TOR. 2 / [verfficaterr, Ft. 
VERSIT'FIER. werſificater, Lat.] A 


verſifier ; a maker of veries, with or wich- 
out the ſpirit of poetry. Wants. 
To VE'RSIFY. v. 2928 Fr. ver 
Latin.] To make verſes. Dryden. 
To VE'RSIFY, v. 4. To relate in verſe. Dan. 


 VE'RSION. {[werfon, Fr. verffo, Latin.) 


1. Change ; transformation. Bacon. 
2. Change of direction. Bacon. 
3. Tranſlation. 1 Dryden. 
4. The act of tranſlating. 

VERT. / vert, French. ] Every thing that 

rows, and bears a green leaf within the 
foreſt, that may cover and 2 


VES 
VE'RTEBRAL. 3. [from vertebrae, Latin.} 
Relating to the joints of the ſpine. Ray. 
VE'RTEBRE. /. [ vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Lat.] 
A joint F Aker) 
E'RTEX. }. | Latiu. 
* Zenith; the point overhead. Creech. 
2. A top of a hill ; the top of any thing. 
Derbam. 
VE'RTICAL. . [ vertical, Fr. from wertex.] 
1. Placed in the zenith. Thomſon. 
2. Placed ia a direction perpendicular to che 
horizon, | Cheyne. 
VERTICA'LITY. F. [ from vertical. | The 
ſtate of being in the zenicn. OWN. 
VE'RTICALLY. ad. [fromwertical. ] In the 
z*nith. | Brown. 
VERTICULLATE. @. Verticillate plants are 
ſuch as have their flowers intermixt with 
ſmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls 
about the joints of a ſtalk. Quiney. 
VERTICITY. {.{ from wertex.] The power 
of turning ; circumvolution ; rotation. Glen, 
VERTI'GINOUS. a. [ vertigineſus, Latin, ] 
1. Turning round ; rotatory. Bentley. 
2. Giddy. Wwdward. 
VERTIGO. Latin. ] A giddineſs; a ſenſe 
of turning in the head. Arbuthnot. 
VE'RVAIN. ? / [ verbens, Latin. } A plant. 
VE'RVINE. Drayton. 
VE'RVAIN Ile. J, A plant. iller. 
VE'RVELES. / [wvervele, French.] Labels 
tied to a hawk. | Ainſworth 
VE'RY. 2. [ veray, or vrai, peach. | 
1. True; real, Dryden 
2. Having any qualities, commonly bad, in 
an eminent degree: @ very vi//ain. Davies. 
3- To note things emphatically, or emi- 
nently : be very barten. 
4. Same ; the very man. Sprat. 
VE'RY, ad. In a great degree; in an eminent 
degree: Addiſon. 
To VE'SICATE. v. @. [V, Latin. ] To 
bliſter. 
VESICA'TION. /. [from weſicate.] Bliſter- 
ing; ſeparation of the cuticle. „ ſeman. 
VESI'CATORY. F | veficatorium, technical 
Latin. ] A bliſtering application. 
VE'SICLE. V [vefiex/a, Lat.] A ſmall cuticle 
tilled or inflated. Ray. 
VESI'CULAR. a. [ from weficala, Lat.] Hol- 
low ; full of ſmall interſtices, Cheyne. 


VE'SPER. / {Latn.] The evening ſtar; 


the evening, 


Shakſpeare. 


VE'SPERS. / [without the fingular, from 


veſperus, Latin. 
the Romiſh churc 
VE'SPERTINE. «. [veſpertinus, Lat.] Hap- 
pening or coming in the evening. 
VE'SSEL. A [vafelle, French. 
1. Any thing in which. liquids, or other 
thiags, are put, Burnet. 
2. The containing parts of an animal body. 
| Ardbuthnot. 
3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are 
carried on water. | Raleigh. 
4 Auy capacity ; any thing containing. M47, 
2 — 


The evening ſervice of 


Ray. 


Shakſpeare.' 


Wiſeman. 


UGL 
To VE'SSEL. v. 4. [from the noun,] To put 
into a veſſel ; to barrel. \ © Bacon. 
VE'SSETS. /. A kind of cloth commonly 
made in Suffolk. Bailey. 
1 J. [among borſemen.} A 
windgall. 
VEST. / [vefis, Latin. ] An outer garment. - 


. Smith. 
To VEST. v. x. ¶ from the noun. ] 


1. To dreſs; to deck; to enrobe. „ — 
2. To dreſs in a long garment. Ilten. 


3. To make poſſeſſour of; to inveſt with. Pri. 


4. To pace in 8 Clarendon. 
VE'STAL. /. | vefalis, Lat. ] A virgin coaſe- 
crated to Veſta; a pure virgin. Pope. 


VE'STAL. . Deneting pure virginity. St. 
VE'STIBULE. V [vefibulum, Latin] The 

rch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 
VE'STIGE. / [veftigium, Latin. ] Footſtep : 
mark left behind in paſſing. ey» 
VE'STMEENT. / [veftimentum, Latin.) Gar- 
aller. 


ment; 2 of dreſs, 
VESTRY. / [vefiarium, Latin. 
1. A room appendant to the church in 
which the ſacerdotal garments and conſe- 
crated things are repoſited. Dryden, 
2. A parochial aflembly commonly convened 
in the veſtry. * Clarenden. 
VE'STURE.F/. [ vefare, old French.] 
1. Garment; robe. Shakſpeare. 
2. Dreſs; habit ; external form. Bentley. 
VETCH. / [wicia, Latin.] A plant with a 
itionaceous flower, Dryden / 
VE'TCHY. a. [from vetch.] Made of vetches; 
abounding in vetches. | Spenſer. 
VETERAN. /. [veteran, Latin,] An old” 
ſoldier ; a man long practiſed. Addiſon. 
VE'TERAN. a. Long practiſed in war; long 
experienced. con. 
VETERINA'RIAN. /. [ veterizarizs, Latin, ] 
One (killed in the diſeaſes of cattle. Brown. 
To VEX. v. a. [vexo, Latin. ] 
1. To plague ; to torment; to haraſs, Prior. 
2. To diſturb ; to diſquiet. Pope. 
3. To trouble with ſlight provocations. 
To VEX. v. x. To fret ; to be on tenters ; to 


be uneaſy, Chapman. 
VEXA'TION. / [from vex. ] 
1, The act of troubling. Shakſpeare. 


2. The ſtate of being troubled ; uneaſiueſs ; 

ſorrow. | Temple. 

3. The cauſe of trouble or uneaſineſs. S. 

4. Aa act of haraſſing by law. 

5. A light teating trouble. 
VEXA'TIOUS. a. [ from wexation, ] | 

1. Affliftive ; troubleſome ; cauſing trouble, 


| . South, 
2. Full of trouble, or uneafineſs. Digby, 
3. Teaſing ; lightly troubleſome. 
VEXA'TIOUSLY. ad. [from  vexations.] 
Troubleſomely ; uneaſily. 
VEXA'TIOUSNESS. /. [from wexatiozs.} 
Troubleſomeneſs; uneaſineſs. 
VE'XER. /. [from vex.] He who vexes. 
U'GLILY. ad. { from «g{y.] Filthily ; with de- 


lormity, 


vie 


U'GLINESS. / [from g.] ik 
1. Deſormity ; contrariety to beauty. Dryd. 
2. Turpitude ; loathfomeneſs ; moral depra- 


: oy | South. 
UGLY. a. Deformed ; offenſive to the ſight; 
contrary to beautiful ; hateful. Milton. 
VI ALV N.] A ſmall bottle. Addiſor. 
To VI AL. v. a. To encloſe in a vial. Mi/tor. 
VFAND. / [viande, Fr. vivanda, Italian. ] 
Food; meat dreſſed. Shakſpeare. 
FTA'TICUM. / ¶ Latin. ] 
1. Proviſion for a journey. 
2. The laſt rites uſed to prepare the paſſing 
© foul for its departure. 2 
To VIBRAT E. v. a. [vibro, Latin. 
1. To'brandiſh ; to move to and tro with 


quick motion. 
2. To make to quiver. Holger. 
Te VI'BRATE. 2. . | 
1. To play up and down, or to and fro, Boy/e. 
© 2. To quiver. Pope. 
VIBRA'TION. / [from wjbro, Latin. } The 
act of moving, or ſtate of being moved with 


quick reciprocations, or returns; the act of 


quivering. | Netten. 
VICAR. / [vicarizs, Latin. ] | 
1. The incumbent of an appropriated or im- 
£4 iated benefice, Swift. 
2. One who performs the funttions of an- 
other ; a ſubſtitute. ie. 
VICARACGE. /. [from vicar.) The benetice 
of a vicar, | Swife. 
VICA'RIOUS, 3. [wicarius, Latin.] De- 


- puted ; delegated ; acting in the place of 


another. Norris, 
 VVCARSHIP. / [from wicar.] The office 
of a vicar. - 
VICE. { fvitiuer, Latin.] 
8. The courſe of action oppoſite to virtue; de- 
pravity of manners; inordinate life. Zaw. 
2. A fault; an offence. 
3- The fool, or punchinello of old ſhows. 
Shakſpeare. 
4. [e, Dutch.] A kind of ſmall iron preſs 
with ſcrews, uſed by workmen. Arb. 
5. Gripe ; graſp. Shatſpeare. 
6. [ vice, Lat.] It is uſed in compoſition for 
one, gui vicem gerit, who performs, in his 
Read, the office of a ſuperiour, or who has 
the ſecond rank in command ; as a vicersy, 
'__ » Vicechancellor. 
Toe VICE. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To draw by 
a kind of violence. Shakſpeare. 
VI'CEADMIRAL.7. f vice and admiral. ] 
1. The ſecond commander of a fleet. 
Knolles. 
2. A naval officer of the ſecond rank. 
VI'CEADMIRALTY./. [from viceadmiral ) 
The office of a viceadmiral. Carew. 
VI'CEAGENT, / ſvice and agent. ] One who 
acts in the place of another. Hooker. 
VICECHA'NCELLOR./. [vicerance/larins, 
Latin. } The ſecond magiſtrate of the uni- 
verſities. | . 
 Shabſprare, 


* * 


VI'CED. a. {from vice. } Vitious ; corrupt: 
not uſed | 


Milton, 


VIE 


VICEGE'RENCY. / ¶ from wicegerent.} The 
office of a vicegerent ; lieutenaticy ; deputed 
power. South, 

VICEGE'RENT. /. [ vicem gereni, Latin.) A 
lieutenant ; one who is intruſted with the 


power of the => pigs | Sprat. 
VICEGE'RENT. 2. [wicegerens, Lat. } Hav. 
ing a delegated power ; acting by ſubſtitution, 
Milton. 

VI'CENARY. a. [vicenarius, Latin.) Be. 
longing to twenty. "+4 atley, 


VI'CEROY. / [| viceroi, French. ] He who 
governs in place of a king with regal autho. 
rity. Swift, 

VI'CEROYALTY. / [from vicerey.] Dig. 
nity of a viceroy. ddiſon. 

VI'CETY. / Nicety ; exactnefs. Ben Jonſon, 

VI'CINAGE,/. | vicinia, Latin. ] Neighbour. 
hood ; places adjoining. 

VICINAL. 2 a. [vicinus, Latin.) Near; 

VICTNE, neighbouring. Glanville. 

VICINITY. J [vicinus, Latin. ] 

1. Nearneſs ; ftate of being near. Hal:. 
2. Neighbourhood. - Regen. 

VI'CIOUS. a. [from vice.] See Viriovs, 
Devoted to vice; not addicted to virtue. A. 

VICT'SSITUDE. V { vieifirudo, Latin.) 

I. Regular change; return of the ſame 
things in the ſame ſucceſſion. Newton. 
2. Revolution ; change. Altterbury. ' 

VICTIM, / [vitima, Latin.] | 

1. A ſacrifice ; ſomething ſlain for a facri- 
fice. Denham, 
2. Something deſtroyed, | Prior. 

VICTOR. / [ver, Latin.] Conqueror; 
vanquiſher; he that gains the advantage in 
any conteſt. Sidney. Addiſon. 

VICTO*'KIOUS. a. [viforiexx, French.) 
1. Conquering ; having obtained conqueſt ; 


ſuperiour in conteſt. Milton, 
2. Producing conqueſt. Pope. 
3. Betokening conqueſt. Shakſpeare. 


VICTO'RIOUSLY. ad. With conquett ; ſuc- 
ceſsfully ; triumphantly. Hammond. 
VICTO'RIOUSNESS. / [from viforicus.] 
The ſtate or quality of being victorious. 
VI'CT ORY, V [ vi&oria, Latin. ] Conqueſt ; 
ſucceſs in conteſt ; triumph. _ Tay. 
VU'CTRESS. / rom victar. ] A female that 


conquers : not uſed. Shalſpcare. 
VI Cru Al.. JS [ viduailler, Fr. ]Provition 
VI'CTUALS. 5 ot food; ſtores for the ſup- 


port of life ; meat, Shakſpearr. 
Te VI'CTUAL. v. a. {| from the noun. } To 
ſtore with provihon tor food. Shatypeare. 
VI'CTUALLER./. [from cooper * 
1, One who provides victuals. ayward. 
2. One who keeps a houſe of entertainment. 
VIDE LICET,. ad.{Laiin.} To wit; that is. 
Generally written viz. , 
To VIE. v. a, To ſhow or practiſe in compe- 
tition. L' Eftrange. 


To VIE. v. . To conteſt ; to contend. St. 


To VIEW. v. . [veu, French. ] | 
t. To ſurvey ; to took on by way of exami- 
| | Fri. 


nation. 


VIN 


2. To ſee; to perceive 

VIEW. / from the verb 

1. Proſpect. 

2. Sight; Noun of beholding. 
u 


T the eye. Milton. 


Mottos. 
Lecke. 


3. Intellectual fight ; mental ken. Milton. 
4. A of ſeeing. nham. 
F. Sight; eye. Locke. 
6. Survey; examination by the eye. Dryers. 
7. Iatellectual ſurvey. ocke, 
$. Space that may be taken in by the eye; 
reach of fight. ryden. 

aller. 


9: Appearance ; ſhow. 


10. Diſplay ; exhibition.to the ſight or mind. 

| Locke. 
11. Proſpect of intereſt. Locke. 
12. Intention; deſign. Arduthnot. 


VI'EWER. / [from view. ] One who views. 
VI'EWLESS. a. [from view.] Uuſeen; not 
diſcernible by the fight, Pope. 
VIGESIMA'TION. /. [ vigehmus, Latin. 
ye act of putting to death every twentieth 
man. Bailey. 
VI'GIL. V [vigilia, Latin. ad, 
1. Watch; devotions performed in the 
cuſtomary hours of reſt. Pope. 
2. A fait kept before a holiday. Shakſpeare. 
3. Service uſed on the night before a holi- 
day. Stilling fleet. 
4. Watch; forbearance of ſleep. Haller. 
VI'GILANCE. 2 {. [ vigilance, French; vi- 
VI'GILAN er. gilantia, Latin. ] 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. | Broome. 
2. Watchfulneſs; circumſpection; inceſſant 
care. Metten. 
3. Guard ; watch. Milton. 
VUGILANT, a, | vigilans, Latin. } Watchiul ; 
circumſpect ; diligent ; attentive. Heber. 
VI'GILANTLY. ad. Watchtully ; attentive- 
ly ; circumſpectiy. | Hayward. 
VI'GOROUS. a. [from viger, Latin, ] For- 
cible; not weakened ; tull of ftreagth and 
life. Atterbury. 
VI'GOROUSLY. ad. With force ; forcibly ; 
without weak nefs. Seuth. 
VI'GOROUSNESS, / { irom vigewr.,) Force; 
ſtrength, Taylor. 
VI'GOUR. / [wiger, Latin. 
1, Force ; ſtrength. Miiten. 
2. Mental force ; intellectual ability. 
3. Energy; efficacy. Blackmore. 
VILE. a. { vil, French; vilis, Latin. 
1. Baſe z mean; werthlels ; fordid ; deſpi- 
cable. Shakſpeare. 
2. Morally impure ; wicked. Milton. 
VI'LED. 4. {from wile; whence rue A- 
bulive; ſcurrilous ; defamatory. Hayward. 
VI LELY. a. { trom vile. ] Baſely ; meauly ; 
ſhametully, Shakſpeare. 
VI'LENESS./. [from wile. ] 
I. Baſeneſs; meanneſs; deſpicableneſs ; 


_ worthleſſnefs. Drayton. Creech. 


2, Moral or intellectual baſencls. Frier. 
VILIT EER. / One that vilities, 
To VU'LIFY. v. «. { from vile. 

1. To debaſe ; to degrade. Milton, 


2. To defame ; to make contemptible. Add. 


VIN 

VILL. / [vitle, Fr. villa, Lat.] A . 

Fl , * collection of houſes. Xe Hate. 
LLA. / | villa, Lat.] A cou eat. Pope. 

VFLLAG xc fs Ones French. A — 
collection of houſes, lels than a town. Pope. 

VI'LLAGER. {[trom village. ]An inhabitaut 
of a village. | Locke. 

VFLLAGERY. / [ from vi/lage.] Diſtrict of 
villages. | Shakſpeare. 

VILLAIN. , fwilain, Fr. villanus, low Lat.] 
1. One who held by a baſe tenure: Da vier. 
2. A wicked wretch. Clarendon. 

VI'LELANAGE. / [ from vs.] A 
i. The ſtate of a villain; baſe ſervitude. 

Davies. 
2. Baſeneſs; infamy. Dryden. 

To VI'LLANIZE. v. a. {from vi/lain.] Iv 
debaſe ; to degrade ; to defame. Bentley. 

VI'LLANOUS. a. | from villain. ] 

1. Falſe; vile; wicked. 1 
2. Sorry ; worthleſs. Shakſpeare. 

VI'LLANOUSLY. ad, [from willancxss] 
Wickedly ; baſely. : Knetles. 

VI' LLANOUSNESS, /. {from willanaus. J 
Batenels ; wickedneſs. 

VI'LLANY. / [from villain. }] : * 
1. Wickednels ; baſeneſs ; depravity; groſs 
atrociouſneſs. Shakſpeare. 
2. A wicked action; a crime. den. 

VILLA'TICK. a. | villatiens, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to villages. Milton. 

VILLI./. [ Latin. ] In anatomy, are the fame 
as fibres; and in botany, 1mall hairs like 
the grains of pluſh or ſhag, with which 


village 


ſome trees do abound. Quincy. 
VF'LLOUS. a. CV, Latin.] Shaggy; 
rough ; furry. . Arbuth not. 


VIMUNEOUS. 2. [viminens, Latin.] Mage 
of twigs. Priar. 
VI'NCIBLE. a. {from vince, Latin.] Con- 
uerable; ſuperabie. rrit. 
VI'NCIBLENESS. / | from vixciòle.] Liable- 
nels to be overcome. 
VINCTURE. /. !vinura, Lat.] A binding. 
VINDE'MIAL. a. | vindemia, Latin. JBelong- 
ing to a vintage. * 
TeVINDEMIATE. v. #.[ vindemia, Latin. ] 
To gather the vintage. Evelyn. 
VINDEMIA'TION. / Lid ei,, Latin.] 
Crape-gathering. Bailey. 
To VI'NDI CATE v. a. { vindico, Latin] 
1. To juſtify ; to maintain. Watts. 
2. To revenge; to avenge. Pearſon. 
3. To aſſert; to claim with efficacy. Dryden. 
4. To clear; to protect from centure. Mit. 
VINDICA'TION. / | vingication, French, 
from vindicate. ] Defence ; aſſeruon; juſti- 
fication, come, 
VINDI'CATIVE. 2. {from windicaze, ] Re- 
vengeful ; given to revenge. \_ Sprat. 
VINDICA'TOR. , | from windicate.] One 
who vindicates ; au aſſertor. 1. 
VI'NDICATORY. a. [ trom vindicator.} - 
1. Punitory ; performing the office of ven- 
geance. F Bramball, 
2. Detenſory ; juſtificatory. 


'VINDT'CTIVE. a. {from vidi, Latin. 
Given to revenge; revengeſul. Dryden. 
VINE. / [vinea, Latin. ] The plant that bears 
- the grape. Pope. 
VINEFRE'TTER. / [wine and ret. A worm 
that eats vine leaves. 
VINEGAR. / [vinaigre, French. ] 
1. Wine grown ſour; cager wine. Bacon. 
2. Any thing really or metaphorically ſour. 


Shakſpeare. 
VINEYARD. / [pmngeand, Sax. ] A ground 
planted with vines. Shakſpeare. 


VI'NNEWED, or Finney. «. Mouldy. Ain/w. 
VI'NOUS. &. [from vinum, Latin.] Having 
the qualities of wine; conſiſting ot wine. 


Philtps. 


VINTAGE. / [vinape, French.] The pro- 
- duce of — * year; * time in 
which grapes are gathered. Bacon, Waller. 
VIINTAGER. / {from wintage:] He who 
xathers the vintage, Ainſworth. 
VINTNER. / [trom wvinum.} One who 
fells wine. Howel. 
VIINTRY. / The place where wine is ſold. 
Ainſworth. 
VIOL. / [wielle, Fr. viola, Italian. ] A ftring- 
© ed inſtrument of muſick. Milton. 
VFOLABLE. a. [from eie, Lat.] Such 
28 may be violated or hurt. 
VIOLA'CEOUS. a. {from viela, Latin. ] Re- 
+ Tembling violets. 
To VVOLATE. v. a. [viele, Latin. ] 
1. To injure; to hurt. Pop- 


2. Lo intringe ; to break any thing vener- 
able. Hotter. 
3. To injure by irreverence. Brown, 

To raviſh; to deflour. Prior. 


VIOLA TION. / [wiolatho, Latin.) 

1. Infringement or injury of ſomething ſa- 
- cred or venerable. Ad, on. 
2. Rape; the act of deflouring. Shakfp. 
VIOLA'TOR. /. ſwislater, Latin. 

1. One who injures or infringes ſomething 
- Facred. South. 
2. A raviſher. Sb, peare. 
VI'OLENCE. /. [ vio/entia, Latin. 

1. Force ; ſtrength applied to any purpoſe. 


Tilton. 

2. An attack; an aſſault; a murder. Shak, 
3. Outrage; unjuſt force. Milton. 
4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. Shakſpeare. 


5. Injury; infringement. urnet. 
- 6. Forcible defloration. 
VV OLENT. a. | visientus, Latin.] 
t. Forcible; acting with ſtrength. Mi/tor. 
- 2. Produced, or continued by force. Burner. 
3. Not natural, but brought by force. MIt. 


4. Afſailant ; acting by force. Milton. 
5. Unſeafonably vehement. Hooker. 
. Extorted ; not voluntary. Milten, 
VI'OLENTLY, ad. [trom violent.) With 
loxce; forcibly ; vehemently. Taler. 
VFOLET. /. { violette, Fr. viola, Latin. ] A 
flower. Locke. 


VFOLIN. / ven, Fr. from viel.] A fiddle; 
a ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. Sandy:. 


bebe yung FJ. [from viol.] A player on the 

viol. 

FIOLONCE'LLD9. , ¶ Italian. ] A firinged in- 
ſtrument of muſick. 

VIPER. / [wipera, Latin. ] 

1. A ſerpent of that ſpecies which bring: 

its young alive, of which many are poiſon. 

dus. andy:, 

2. Any thing miſchievous, Shakfpeare. 
VI'PERINE. a. [viperinur, Latin.] Beloug. 

ing to a viper. N 
VTPEROUS. 2. [viperexs, Lat. from vip. 

Having the qualities of a viper. Daniel. 
VI'PER's bugl/ofs. . [ echium, Lat.] A plant. 
VIPER's graſs. 40 . Lat.] A plant. 
VIRAH GO. /. ¶ Latina. ] | 

1. A female warrior; a woman with the 

qualities of a man, ' Peachan. 

2. It is commonly uſed in deteſtation for an 

impudent turbulent woman. 

VI'RELAY. / [virelay, wiretai, Fr.] A fort 
of little ancient French poem, that corſifted 
only of two rhymes and ſhort verſes, with 
ſtops. DE: of Dryaen. 

VI RENT. 2. [virens, Latin.] Green; not 
faded. Brown, 

VIRGE. / [ virga, Latin; better verge, from 
verge, Fr.] A dean's mace. S$wi't, 

VIRGIN. / [wierge, Fr. virgo, Lat.] 

1. A maid; a woman unacquainted with 

men. Cen. 

2, A woman not a mother. Milton. 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled ; any 

thing pure. Derhan. 

4- The fign of the zodiack in which the 

fun is in Auguſt. Milton, 

VIRGIN. a. Befitting a virgin; fuitable to a 
virgin; maidenly. Cowley, 

To VFRGIN. v. =. [a cant word.] To pay 
the virgin. . 

VI'RGINAL. a. [from virgin.) Maiden; 
maidenly ; pertaining to a virgin. AHlann. 

To VFRGINAL. v. x. To pat; to ſtrike as on 
the virginal : a cant word. Shakſpearr. 

VI'RGINAL. / {more uſually virginals. | 4 
muſical inſtrument ſo called, becauſe. com- 

monly uſed by young ladies. Bacon. 

VIRGINITY. / [ virginitas, Latin. ] Mz1d- 
enhead ; unacquaintance with man. Ta 

VIRILE. &. [virilis, Latin. ] Belonging i» 
man; not puerile ; not feminine. 

VIRVLAITY. / [viriliras, Latin.] 

1. Manhood ; character of man, Rambler. 
2. Power of procreation. Brown. 
VIRMLI'LION. /. [properly ver.] A red 

colour. Roſcommon. 

VIRTUAL. a. [wvirtzel, Fr. from virtue. | 
Having the efficacy without the ſenſible or 
material part. —_— 

VIRTUA'LITY. J [ from virtual. - ICacy. 

OWN. 

VIRTUA'LLY ad. _ virtual.) In effect, 
though not materially. Hammond. 

To VI'RTUATE., v. a. [from virtue.) To 
make efficacious : not uſed. Harvey, 


VFRTUE. / CLvirtus, Latin. ] 


vis 
— Moral goodneſs : oppoſed to vice. P 
particular moral excellence. b. V 
yo edicinal quality. 3 Bacon. 
4. Medicinal efficacy. Addiſon. 
Hl Efficacy ; power. | Atterbury. 
Actiag power. Mark. 


7. Secret agency; N without viſible 


or material action. Davies. 
8. Bravery ; valour. | Raleigh. 
9. Excellence; that which gives excellence. 


16. One of the orders of the 4 
Ticked. 


archy. 
vi RTVELESS. 4. [from virtue. 
1. Wanting virtue ; deprived of virtue. 
2. Not having efficacy ; without operating 
qualities. Hakewill. 


TUO'SO. /.ſItalian.] A man {killed in 


antique or natural curiofities ; a man ſtudi- 


ous of painting, ſtatuary, or architect 


VIIRTUOUS., a. from virtue. ] 


1. Morally good. 
2. Chaſte. are. 


3. Done in conſequence of moral 8 
en. 

4. Efficacious ; ilton. 

$. Having 2 

ties. 


eminent * N 
Spenſer. 

6. Having medicinal valities. 
VI'RTUOUSLY. ad. | from virtue] In a 


Bacon. 


virtuous manner. Denham. 
VI'RTUOUSNESS. /. [from virtwous.] The 
ſtate or character ee virtuous. Spenſer. 
VIRULENCE. ) /. [from virulent. ] Mental 
VI RULENCY, — malignity ; p acri- 
of temper ; bitterneſs. Swift, 


ny 
VI'R LENT. 2 PA 88 Latin.) 

1. Poiſonous ; venomous. 

2, Poiſonedin the mind ; bitter ; me 
VIRULENTLY. ad. [from virulent. ] Ma- 
_ lignantly; with bitterneſs. 


VI'SAGE, s [viſage, Fr.] Face ; counte- | 
Waller. 


To VI'SCERATE. v. a. [viſcera, Lat.] To. 


nance ; look. 


embowel ; to exenterate. 


VI'SCID. a. [viſcidus, Latin.] Glutinovs; te- 
nacious. 
VISCFDITY, 2 viſcid.] 
1. Glutinouſneſs; tenacity ; ropineſs. Ar. 
2. Glutinous concretion. Floyer. 
VISCO'SITY.F. [viſcocite, French. 
1. Glutinouſneſs ; tenacity, Arbuthnot. 
2. A glutinous ſubſtance, Brown. 


VI'SCOUNT. / [vicecomes, Latin.]Viſcount 
ſignifies as much as ſheriff. Yi/count alſo 
ſignifies a degree of nobility next to an earl. 

Cowell. 

VIISCOUNTESS. / The lady of a viſcount. 

VI'SCOUS. a. {wiſceſus, Lavin. ] Glutinous; 


ſticky ; . tenacious. Bacon. 


VISIBI'LITY Se (vifbilite, Fr. from vile. 


I. Theflate or quality of bong perceptible to 
the eye. Boyle. 
2. State of being apparent, or openly dif- 
coverable ; couſpicuouſnels, Regers, 


vir 


VT'SIBLE. / Perceptibility by the eye. Rares. 
VI'SLBLE. a. Viele, Fr. Sas Lat.] 
1. Perceptible by the eye. Dryden. 
2. Diſcovered to the eye. Shakſprare. 
3. 1 open ; conſpicuous. Clarend. 
vr'sl SI 7 "from viſible.) State or 
quality o of being 
VTI'SIBLY. ad. 1 viſible] In a manner 
rceptible by Dryder.. 
VI'SION. 7 Mon, "Ps viſio, Latin. 
— a e faculty of ſeeing. Newtrox. 
of ſeeing. Hammond. 
Y A ſupernatural appearance; a 1) 
a pha%om, Hom. 
4- A dream; ſomething ſhown in # _ 


VI'STONARY. &s. n French.] 
1. Aﬀe&ed by phantoms ; diſpoſed do re- 
ceive impreſſions on the imagination. Pope. 
2. Imaginary; not real; ſeen nia york 


ived b ** imagination only. Swi 
V SIONARY f. [vifenaire, French. } One 
VI SIONIST. $ whoſe * is dif- 
turbed. Tur net. 


To VI'SIT. v. a. [ter, Fr. vifito, Latin.] 


1. To go to ſee. Pope. 
2. To fend good or evil ee aca I/aiab. 
3. To falute with a preſe | Judges. 
4. To come to a ſurvey, with judicial au- 


thority. Aylife. 

To VI'SIT, v. „. To keep up the intercourſe 
of ceremonial ſalutations at the houſes of 
each other. 

VISIT. / [wifte, Fr. from the verb. 
act of going to ſee another. 

VI'SI TABLE. 
viſited, 


Law. 
The 

At. 
a. [from vifr.) Liable to be 
Aylife. 


_ VFSITANT. / [from vifr. ] One who/goes 


— = — lebe,, L South. 

VISITATION. v atin. 

1. The act of viſiting. . | 5 f. 
2. Objects of viſits. ior 


3- Judicial viſit or perambulation. Ayl/ife. 
4- — evil ſent by God. T . 
Communication of divine love. Hockey. 
VISITATO' RIAL. a. C from ter. fam 
ing to a judicial viſitor. Aylife. 
VI'SITER. / [fram viſe] 
1. One who comes to ſee another. Swift. 
2. An occaſional judge; one who regulates 
the diſorders of any ſociety. Garth. 
Ire a. % Fr.) Formed in wn —4— 
ſeein 
VI'SNOMY .[. corrupted from ee, 4 
Face ; countenance : not in ufe. Spenſer, 
VISOR. /. Lv, Lat. vifere, Fr.] A maſk 
uſed to distigure and diſguiſe. S 1 


VI'SORED. 2. [from vier.] Maſked. Milton. 
VISTA. / Lulian. ] View; W 


an avenue. ſen. 
VISUAL. a. {vifel, Fr. CO in fight ; ex- 
erciſing the power of ; inſtrumental to 
ſight. Milt: x. 


vr = a. [vitalis, Latin. ] * 
4. Contributing to lite ; neceſſary to li 
2. Relating to life," Shatſpeare, 


viv 


J. Containing life. Milton. 
4- Being the ſeat of life. Pope. 
5. So dilpoſed as to live. Brown. 

6. Eſſential ; chiefly neceſſary, Corset. 


VITA'LITY.. / {from vital.] Power of ſub. 
liſting in life Raleigh. 
VI'TALLY. ad. [from vital.] In ſuch a man- 
ner as to give lite. Bentley. 


VI'TALS. / I the r Parts 
e ſſential to lite. Philip:. 


VITELLARN. / [from witellus, Lat.] The 
place where the yolk of the egg ſwims in 
the white. #. 

To VI'TIATE. v. a. [vitio, Lat.] Todeprave; 

co ſpoil z to make leſs pure. velyn. 
VITIA'TION. / | from vitiate.} Depravation ; 
corruption. arvey. 

To VITILITIGATE. v. x. [vitioſusand /iti- 

ge, Lat.] To contend in law cavillouſly. 

VITILITIGA'TION. / [from vitilirigate.] 
Contention ; cavillation. Hudibras. 

VITIO'SITY. /. [from vitio/ws, Oo 
pravity ; corruption. 5. 

VI'TIOUS. a. [vitie/ws, Latin.] 

1. Corrupt ; wicked ; oppalite to virtuous. 
; Milten. 
2. Corrupt ; having phyſical ill qualities. 


Ben Jonſon . 


VI'TIOUSLY. ad. Not virtuouſly ; corruptly. 
VI'TIOUSNESS. / [ftrom-vitious.] Corrupt- 
nels z ſtate of being vitious, South. 
VI'TREOUS., a. [vitrews, Latin.] Glafly ; 
conſiſting of glaſs; reſembling glals. Ray. 
VI'TREOUSNESS. / | trom vitreous. ] Re- 
ſemblance of glaſs. 25 
VI'TRIFICABLE. «.[ from v/trificate. Con- 
vertible into glaſs. 
To VITRI'FICATE. . a:{ viirum and facis, 
Le] To change into glafs. ac an. 


VITRIFICATION. / [witrifeation, Freuch; 


from wvitrificate. ] Production of glaſs ; act 


of changing, or ſtate of being changed into 


glaſs. Boyle. 
To V'TRIFY. v. a. [ vitrifier, French. ] To 
change iato glaſs. Bacon. 
To VI'TRIFY. v. . To become glaſs ; to be 
changed into glaſs. Arbuthnor. 
VITRIOL. / [witrie/um, Latio. ] Vitriol is 
produced by addition of ' a metallick matter 
with the foſſil acid ſalt. Nocdu ar d. 
VI'TRIOLATE. a. [vitricle, Fr. trom 
VI'TRIOLATED. vitriclum, Lat. ] Im- 
pregnated with vitriol ; conſiſting of vitriol. 


Boyle. 
VITRIO'LICK. 2 a. [vitrio/igue, Fr. trom 
VITRIO'LOUS. vitriolum, Latin. | Re- 
_ - ſembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. Ter. 
VI'TULINE. @. [vitulinus, Lat.] Belonging 
toacalf, or to veal, Hailey. 
VITU'PERABLE. . Cvituperabilis, 199, 
Blameworthy. Ainſworth. 
To VITU'PERATE. v.a.[ vitzperer, French; 
witupero, Lat.] To blame; to cenſure, 
VITUPERATION. / [| vituperatio, Latin. ] 
Blame; cenſure. lite. 
VIVA'CIOUS. @. [vivax, Latio.] 


Brown. 


ULT 


| Be 
active; lively. 
J | vivacite, French, 
( m vivaciour.) 
1. Livelineſs ; ſprightlineſs. Boyle, 
2, Longevity ; length of life, Brown. 
VPVARY. / [vivarium, Latin. ] A warren. 
VIVE. a. [ vif, French; vivus, Latin. ] Live. 
ly; forcible ; preſſing. Bacon, 
VI'VENCY. / [vive, Lat.] Manner of ſup- 
rting or continuing life. Brown, 
VI'VES. / A diſtemper among horſes, much 
like the ſtrangles. Farrier's Dit. 
VIVID. [vividus, Latin.) 
I. Lively ; quick; ſtriking. Pope. 
2. Sprightly ; active. Matte. 
VIVIDLV. ad. {from vivid,] With lite; 
with quickneſs ; with ſtrength. Boyle. 
VI'VIDNESS. /. [from vivid. ] Life ; vigour; 
quickneſs. 
VIVPFFICAL. a [vivifeus, Latin. ] Giving 
life. Bailey. 
To VIVI'FICATE. v. . [vivifco, Latin] 
* To make alive; to inform with life ; 
animate. 
2. To recover from ſuch a change of form a: 
ſeems to deſtroy the eſſential properties. 
VIVIFICA'TION, / [from vivifeate.] The 
act of giving life. Bacon. 
VIVPVFICK. a. { vivifiexs, Latin. ] Giving 
life; making alive. Ray. 
To VI'VIFY. v. &. ier, Fr. vivus and 
facio, Lat.] To make alive ; to animate ; to 
endue with life. Bacon. Harvey. 
VIVI'PAROUS. a. [vivss and pario, Latin.] 
Bringing the young alive : oppoſed to * 
Four, _ Supt : ay. 
VIXEN. /. Vixen is the name of a ſhe-fox; 
aud applied to a woman, whoſe nature is 
thereby compared to a ſhe-fox. Shakſpeare. 
VIZ. ad. [ videlicet, written with a contrac- 
tion. | To wit; that is. Hudibra: . 
VI'ZARD. / [wvifere, Fr.] A maſk uſed for 
diſguiſe ; a viſor. Roſcommon, 
To VI'ZARD. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
maſk. Shakſpeare. 
VI'ZIER. / ſproperlywwaz?r.] The prime mi- 
niſter of the Turkiſh empire. Kinolles. 
U'LCER. / [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin. | A fore 
of continuance ; not a new wound. Sandy. 
To U'LCERATE. v. x. To turn to an ulcer. 
To U'LCERATE, v. a. [wlcerer, Fr. ulcers, 
Latin. ] To diſeaſe with ſores. Arbuthrot. 
ULCERA'TION, / [ wiceratio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking into ulcers. 
2. Ulcer; fore. Arhutbnt. 
U*LCERED. . [ from ulcer. ] Grown by time 
from a hurt to an ulcer. Temple. 
U'LCEROUS,. a. [ ulcereſus, Latin. } Afflicted 
with old fores. Shak/; care. 
U'LCEROUSNESS. /. from cereus. ] The 
ſtate of being ulcerous. 
ULI'GINOUS. a. Lig, La 
muddy. 
U'LTIMATE. a. 
in the laſt reſort, 


1. Long - lived. 


2. Sprightly ; ; 
VIVA'CIOUSNESS 
VIVA'CITY. 


to 


tin. ] Slimy; 
Woodward. 
[wultimus, Latin. ] Intended 

Roger 5. 


U'LTIMATELY. ad. [from ultimate.) In 
the laſt conſequence. Atterbury, 

ULTUMITTY. 7 Lim, Latin.) The laſt 
ſtage ; the laſt conſequence. Bacon, 

U'LTRAMARINE. / [ultra and marinus, 
Lat, ] One of the nobleſt blue colours uſed in 
painting, produced by calcination from the 
ſtone called lapis lazuli. Hill. 

U'LTRAMARINE. &@. [ ultra marinus, Lat.] 
Being beyond the fea ; foreign. Ainſworth. 

ULTRAMO'NTANE. . [ultra montanut, 
Lat.] Being beyond the mountains. 

ULTRAMU'NDANE. a. | «/tra and mundus, 
Latin.] Being beyond the world, 

ULTRO'NEOUS, a. [Cr, Latin.] Sponta- 
neous ; voluntary. 

U'MBEL. /. In botany, the extremity of a 
ſtalk or. branch divided into ſeveral pedicles 
or rays, beginning from the fame point, and 
opening ſo as to form an inverted cove. 

U'MBELLATED. . In botany, is faid of 
flowers when many of them grow together 

. in umbels, 
UMBELLIFEROUS. a. [e and Are, 

Lat.] Uſed of plants that bear matiy flowers, 


rowing upon many footſtalks. 
UMBER. * * 


1. A colour. a 
2. A fiſh ; the grayling. Walton. 
U'MBERED. 4. Fo umber, or umbra, Lat.] 
Shaded ; clouded. Shatſpeare. 
UMBI'LICAL. a. [from wmbilicus, Lat.] Be- 
longing'to the navel. Ray. 
UMBLES. [. [umbles, Fr.) A deer's entrails. 
U"MB0. . ¶ Laun. ] The pointed boſs, or pre- 
minent part of a buckler. Swift. 
U'MBRAGE./. | ombrage, French. ] 
1. Shade ; ſcreen of trees. ' Philips. 
2. Shadow; appearance. Bramhall. 
3. Reſentment ; offence ; ſuſpicion of in- 
Bacon. 


Jury. * 
UMBRA'GEOUS. a. Conbragicux, French. 


Shady; yielding ſhade. Harvey. 

UMBRA'GEOUSNESS. / [from wmbrage- 
ous. ] Fhadineſs. Raleigh. 

UMBKA'TILE. a. ſumbratilis, Latin. ] be 
ing in the ſhade. 

UMBRE'L. . 


[from wmira, Latin.] A 


UMBRE'LLA.\ ſkreen uſed in hot countries 


to keep off the ſuv, and in others to bear off 
the rain. | Gay. 
UMBRIERE. V The viſorof the helmet. 
NES Spenſer. 
UMBRO'SITY. / Fumbreſus, Latin. ] Shadi- 
.. nels; exclufon of light Brown. 
U'MPIRAGE. V [from ampire.] Arbitration; 
_ friendly deciſion of a coutroverly. | 
UMPIKE. , 145 un pere, Fr. a father, 
Minſbew. u arbitratf ; one who, as a 
common friend, decides diſputes. Boyle. 
UN, A Saxon privative or negative particle 
anſwering to In of the Latins, and à ofthe 
Greeks, on, Dutch. It is placed almoſt at 
will vefore adjectives and adverbs... All the 
. Inſtances of this kind of compoſition cannot 
therefore be inſerted ; but I have collected 
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UNA 


a number ſufficient, perhaps more than ſuF 
ficient, toexplain it, 
UNABA'SHED. 2. Not ſhamed z not con- 
fuſed by modeſty. Pope, 
UNA'BLE. 2. 1 41 | 8 b 
1. Not having ability. fo 
2. Weak ; impotent. ; Shah ase. 
UNABO' LISHED. a. Not repealed ; remain 
ing in force. Hooker. 
UNACCE'P TABLE. 2. Not pleafing ; not 
ſuch as is well received. Rogers. 
UNACCE'PTABLENESS. f. State of not 
- pleafing. : 
UNACCE'PTED. . Not accepted. Prior. 
UNACCE'SSIBLENESS. / State N 
to be attained or approached. Hale. 
UNACCO'MMODATED. 2. Unfurniſhed 
with external convenience. + Shakſpeare., 
UNACCO'MPANIED. 4. Not attended. 
UNACCO'MPLISHED. 2. Unfiniſhed ; in- 
complete. ele Dryden. 
UNACCOU'NTABLE. &@. 34 
1. Not explicable ; not to be ſolved by rea- 
ſon j not reducible to rule. CGanville. 
2. Not ſubject; not controlled. 


UNACCOU'NTABLY. a4: Strangely. Adi. 


UNA'CCURATE. 4. Not exact. Beyle. 
UNA CCU'STOMED. «a. "1 # 

1. Not uſed ; not habituated. Boyle. 

2, New ; not uſuahk _ Philips. 
UNACKNOW' LEDGED. a: - Not owned. 

. Clarendon. 


'UNACQUA'INTANCE. /. Want of fami- 
liarity ; want of knowledge. South, . 


UNACQUAI'NTED. 4. 61 
1. Not known; unuſual ; not familiarly 
known. , Spenſer. 
2. Not having familiar knowledge. ake, 


 UNA'CTIVE. 2. 


1. Not briſk ; not lively. | Lecke: 
2. Having no employment. - Milton. 
3. Not buly ; not diligent. South. 


4. Having no efficacy. Miiton. 
UNADMIRED. 2. Not regarded with ho- 
nour. Pope. 
UNADO'RED. a. Not worſhipped. Milton. 
UNADO'RNED. @. Not decorated; not em- 


belliſhed. Addiſon. 
UNADVT'SED. a. 
t. Imiprudent; indiſcreet. Shakſpeate. 


2. Done without due thought; raſh. Hayw. 
UNADVI'SEDLY. ad. Raſhly; imprudently ; 

indiſcreetly. * 21 - Hooker. 
UNADU'LTERATED.. . Genuine 5 not 

ſpoi ed by ſpurious mixtures. Aan. 
UNAFFE'CTED. 4. 12 


* 


1. Real ; not hypocritical. Dryden. 
2. Free from affeRtation 3 open z calldid ; 
fincere. _ As,. 


3. Not formed by too rigid obſervation of . 


rules. Mitten. 
4. Not moved ; not touched. | 
UNAFFE'CTING. a; Not pathetick ; not 
moving the paſſions. » 
UNAT'DABLE. a. Not to be helped. Shah, 
UNAIT'DED. 4. Net aflited ;- not helped. 
31 


Collier . 


UNA ' 


UNALLTED, a. | 4 
1. Having no powerful relation. 
2. Having no common nature ; not conge- 


* 


nial. Collier. 

UNA'LTERABLE. a. Unchangeable ; im- 
-mutable. pre ly: Aterbury, 

UNAMBI'TIOUS. a. Free from ambition. 


UNANE'LED. a. {wn and #ne{l.] Without the 
dell rung. This ſenſe I doubt. Shak/peare. 
UNANFMITY. / Agreement in defign or 
. opinion. | Adtifon. 
UNA'NIMOUS, . [ ananime, French; ana- 
. _nimis, Latin. ] Being of one mind ; agreeing 
in deſign or opinion. Dryden. 
 UNA'NIMOUSLY. ad. With one mind. 
.UNANO'INTED. a. 
1. Not anointed. 
2. Not prepared for death by extreme unc- 
tion. | Shakſpeare. 
UNA'NSWERABLE. 2. Not to be retuted. 
.UNA'NSWERABLY. ad. Beyond confutation. 
UNA'NSWERED. a. 
1. Not oppoſed by a reply. 
2. Not conſuted. Hooker. 
3- Not ſuitably returned. Dryden. 
. UNAPPA'LLED. a. Not daunted ; not im- 
preſſed by tear. | 
UNAPPA'RENT. a. Obſcure ; not viſible. 
UNAPPE'ASABLE. 2. Not to be pacitied ; 


Milton, 


implacable Milton. 

UNAPPREHE'NSIVE. 2. | 
1. Not intelligent; not ready of r 
Wy wth. 


2. Not ſuſpecting. 
_ UNAPPRO'ACHED. a. Inacceſſible. Miltox. 
+» UNAPPRO'VED. 2. Not approved. Milton. 
_ UNA'PT. 4. 

1. Dull; not apprehenſive. 

2. Not ready; not propeuſe. 

3. Unit; not qualinied. 
4. Improper; unfit; unſuitable. 

UNA'PTNESS. / 

1. Unfitneſs ; unſuitableneſs. Spenſer. 

2. Dulnefs ; want ot apprehenſion. Shak/. 

3- Unreadineſs ; dilqualification z want of 

openſion. ** 

 UNA'RGUED. 4. 

1. Not diſputed. Milton. 

2. Not cenſured. Ben Jonſon. 
-UNA*RMED. 2. Having no armour ; having 


SHK 


e. 


aylor. 


no weapons. Grew. 
C UNA'R FUL. 2. 

1. Having no art or cunning. Dryden. 
2. Wantiug (kill. Cheyne, 
.UNA'SKED, 2. 


1. Not courted by ſolicitation. Denham. 
2. Not fought by enucaty or care. Dryden. 

- UNASPURING. 4. Not ambiious. Rogers. 
UNASSA'ILED. 2. Not attacked; not aſ- 

.  - Caulted. Shatſpeare. 
UNASSI'STED. 2. Not helped. Rogers. 
UNASSI'STING. 4. Giving nohelp. Dryden, 

» UNASSU'MING. 4. Not arrogant. Thonſon. 
UNASSU'RED. a. 

1. Not confident. Glanville. 
2..Not to be truſted, 


Sidney. 


Spenſer. . 


UNB 


UNATTAI'NABLE. . Not to be gained or 
obtained ; being out of reach, Dryden. 
UNATTAI'NABLENESS. /. State of being 
out of reach, Locke, 
UNATTE'MP TED. a. Uatried ; not aſſayed. 
UNATTE'NDED. 4. Having no retinue or 
attendants, - Dryden, - 
UNATTE'NTIVE, @, Careleſs ; hecdleſs. 
UNAVA'ILABLE, a. Uſeleſs ; vain with 
reſpect to any purpoſe, Hooker, 
UNAVA'ILING. a. Uſeleſs; vain. Dryden. 
UNAVOUDABLE. 4. f 
1. Inevitable ; not to be ſhunned, Rogers 
2. Not to be miſſed in ratiocination. 7er. 
UNAVO'IDED. a. Inevitable. Shakſpeare. 


| UNAU”FHORIZED. 2. Not ſupported by au- 


thority; not properly commiſſioned. Drydee. 
UNAWA'RE. 40 tr 
bxAwA RES. from aware, or wary. 
1. Wichout thought; without previous me- 
ditation. ilton, Pope. 
2. UnexpeRtedly ; when it is not thought of; 
ſuddenly. ake, 
UNA'WED. a. Unreſtrained by fear or te- 
verence. Carendon. 
UNBA'CKED., a. 
1. Not tamed ; nor taught to bear the rider. 
Suckling, 
2. Not countenanced ; not aided. Daniel, 
UNBA'LLAST, a. Not kept ſteady by 
UNBA'LLASTED.\ ballaſt ; unſteady. 
To@NBA'R. wv. a. To open by removing the 
bars ; to unbolt. Denham. 
UNBA'RKED. . Decorticated ;; ſtripped of 
bark, Bacon, 
UNBA'TTERED. 2. Not injured by blows. 
To UNBA'Y, v. a. To ſet open ; to free from 


the reftraint of mounds. Norris. 
UNBEA TEN a. 

1. Not treated with blows. Corbet. 

2, Not trodden. Roſcommon. 


UNBECO' MING. 3. Indecent ; unſuitable ; 
indecorous, | _ 
7 UNBE'D. v.4. Toraiſe from a bed. Alle. 
UNBEFI'TTING, 2. Not becoming; not 
ſuitable. "bs Milton. 
UNBEGO'T | 
UNBEGO'TTEN.$ © | 
1. Eternal; without generation, Sti//ing feet. 


2. Not yet generated. Milton, 

3. Not attaining exiſtence. South. 
UNBELIEF. /. 

1. Incredulity. Dryden. 

2, Infidelity ; irreligion. Hooker. 
To UNBELIE'VE. v. a. 

1, To diſcredit; not to truſt. Wottan, 

2. Not to think real or true. Dryder. 


UNBELIE'VER. / An infidel ; one who be- 


lieves not the ſcripture of God. Hooker. 
To UNBE'ND. v. a. 
1, To free from flexure. Taylor. 


2. Torelax; to remit; to ſet at caſe for a 
time. 
UNBE'NDING. 2. 

1. Not ſuffering flexure. 

2. Reſolute ; not yielding. 


Pope 
Rowe. 


UNB 


UNBE'NEFICED. a. Not preferred to a bene- 
nee. Dryden. 
UNBENE'VOLENT. 2. Not kind. Rogers. 
UNBENI'GHTED. a. Never viſited by dark- 
nes. | 
UNBENT'GN. 2. Malignant; malevolent. 
UNBE'NT. 4. X 
1. Not ſtrained by the ſtring. Dryden. 
2. Having the bow unſtrung. Shakſpeare. 
- 4. Not cruſhed ; not ſubdued, Dryden. 
4. Relaxed; not intent. Denham. 
UNBESE*'EMING. a. Unbecoming Thomſon. 
UNBESO'UGHT. @ Not intreated. Milton. 
UNBESTO'WED. a. Not given; not diſpoſed 
of, Bacon. 
UNBEWAI EED. a. Not lamented. Sp. 
To UNBLASS. v a. To free from any external 
motive; to diſentangle from prejudice. Pope. 
UNBFD. 
UNBI'DDEN. F © | 
1. Uninvited. + Shakſpeare. 
2. Uncommanded ; ſpontaneous. ilton. 
UNBFGOTTED. @. Free from bigotry. Add. 
To UNBI'ND. v. a. To loofe ; to untie. Dry, 
. To UNBI'SHOP. v. a. To deprive of epiſco. 
pal orders. Neuss. 
UNBI'TTED. a. Uabridled ; unreſtrained. 
Shakſpeare. 
UNBLA'MABLE. a. Not culpable; not to be 
charged with a fault. Dryden. 
UNBLE'MISHED. 2. Free from turpitude ; 
free from reproach. Addijon. 
UNBLE'NCHED. 2. Not diſgraced ; not in- 


jured by any ſoil. © Milton. 
UNBLE'ST. a. © 
1. Accurſed ; excluded from benediction. 
Bacon. 


2. Wretched ; unhappy. Pr ier. 
UNBLOO'DIED. , Not ſtained with blood. 
UNBLO'WN. @. Having the bud yet unex- 

panded; ap ar 
UNBLU'NTED. 2. Not made obtuſe. Cf. 
UNBO'DIED. 4. | 

1, Incorporeal ; immaterial. Watts. 

2. Freed from the body. Dryden. 

D UNBO'LT. v. a. To ſet open; to unbar. 
UNBO'LTED. a. Coarle ; groſs ; not refined, 

as flower, by bolting or fifting. Shatſpeare. 

UNBO'NNETTED. a. Wanting a hat or bon- 

net. Shatſpeare. 
UNBOO'KISH. a. | 

1. Not ſtudious of books. N 

2. Not cultivated by erudition. Shakſp. 
VNBO'RN. 4. Not yet brought into life ; ſu- 


ture ; being to come. ä Dryden. 


UNBO'RROWED. . Genuine; native; 
one's own. Locke. 
To UNBO SOM. . a. | 
1. To reveal in confidence. Milton. 
2. To open z to diſcloſe.” Milton. 
UNBO'TTOMED. . 
1, Without bottom ; bottomleſs. Milton. 
2 Having no ſolid foundation, Hammond. 
UNBO'UGHT. . ; 
i. Obtained without money. Dryden. 
2. Not findiug auy purchaſer, | cle. 


Milton.” 


UNC 


UNBO'UND. a. : ISS; 
I. Looſe; not tied. | 
2. Wanting a cover. Locke, 
UNBOU'NDED. a. | 
1. Infinite; interminable. Mitiun. 


2. Unlimited ; uareftrained, Shakfpeare. - 


UNBO'UNDEDLY. ad. Without bounds ; 
. without umits Government of the Tongur, 
UNBOU'NDEDNESS. / Exemption trom li- 
mits. ; Che yne. 
UNBO*'WED. 2. Not bent. Shakſpeare. 
To UNBO'WEL. v. x. To excnterate ; to 


eviſcerate. Hakewill. 
7 UNBRA'CE. v a. 
1. To loole ; to relax. - Spenſer. 


2. To make the clothes looſe. Shakſpeare. 
UNBRE'ATHED. 2. Not exerciſed. * 
UNBRE'ATHING. a. Unauimated. Sbat. 
UNBRE'D. 2. 
1. Not inſtructed in civility z ill educated. 
"Government of the Tongue. 
- 2. Not taught. | | Dryden. 
UNBREE'CHED. 2. Having no breeches. 
UNBRUIBED. a. Not influenced by money or 


gifts. Dryden. 
UNBRI'DLED. a. Licentious; not reſtrained. 
— . 6 | 

NBRO'KEN. : 

1. Not violated, Tayler. 


2. Not ſubdued ; not weakened. Dryden. 
3- Not tamed. Addiſon. 
UNBRO'THERLIKE. ? 2. Ill ſuiting with 
UNBRO'THERLY. the character of a 
brother. | Decay of Piety. 
To UNBU'CK LE. v. a, To looſe from —_— 
"A 

To UNBUT'LD. v. a. To raze ; to deſtroy. $5. 
UNBUTI'LT. 2. Not yet erected. Dryden. 
UNBU'RIED. @. Not interred ; not honoured 


with the rites of funeral. Pape. 


UNBU*'RNED. | 
UNBU'RNT.. 5 © | | | 
t. Not conſumed ; not waſted ; not injured 
by fire. Dryden. 
2. Not heated with fire. Bacon. 
UNBU'RNING. a. Not conſuming by heat. 
To UNBU'RDEN. v. 4. 


1. Torid of a load. Shakſpeare. 
2. To throw off. Shakſpeart. 
3. Todiſcloſe what lies heavy on the mind. 
N Sbalſpeare. 
Tz UNBU'T TON. v. 4. To looſe any thi 
bu;toned. ddiſon. 


UNCALCINED. a. Free from calcination, 


UNCA'LLED. a Not ſummoned ; not ſent 


for ; not demanded. Milton. 
To UNCA LM. v. a. To diſturb,» Dryden. 
UNCA'NCELLED. 4. Not eraſed ; not abro- 
gated. | Dryden. 
UNCANO'NICAL. 2. Not agreeable to the 
canons. 
UNCA'PABLE. a. [incapable, Fr. incapax, 
Lat.] Not capable; not ſuſceptible. Ham. 
UNCA'RED for. a. Not regarded ; not at- 
tended to. x 
UNCA'RNATE. «. Not fleſbiy. . un. 
3k 2 | 
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To UNC A'SE. v. 4. 


. 2. To flay 3 to ſtri . S Ver. 
UNCA'UGHT,. . Not yet catched. 2 . 
UNCAU'SED. a. Having no precedent — 
UNCA*'UTIOUS. 4. Not wary ; heedlefs. 
UNCE'LEBRATED. a. Not ſolemnized. 
UNCE'NSURED. 2. Exempt from publick 
Pope: 


N ch. pe. 
UNCERTAIN. a. [ incertain, French; in- 
certus, Latin. ] 


- 1, Doubtful; not certainly known. Denham. 


2. Doubtful ; not having certain know- 


Jn ſ _—_ 
. ure in eon b 
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| $ Unſettled ; u ar. ker, 

UNCE'RTAINTY. /. « | ; 
1. Dubiouſnefs ; want of knowledge. Denb. 
2. Inaccuracy. Locke, 

3. Contingency ; want of certainty. Sourh, 
4- Something unknown. L' Eftrange. 

| To UNCHA'IN. v. a. To free from * 

1 For. 

UNCHA'NGEABLE. a. Immutable; not ſub- 


jiect to variation, Hooker. 

UNCHA'NGEABLENESS. / Immutability. 

Newton. 

UNCHA'NG EABLY. a«.Emmutability; with- 

out change. « ©, South, 
UNCHA'NGED. a. 

1. Not altered. Taylor. 


2. Not alterable. 1 Pope. 
 UNCHA'NGING. a. Suffering no alteration. 
To UNCHA'RGE. v. a. To retract an accu- 
ſation. Shakfpeare. 
UNCHA'RITABLE. a. Contrary to charity; 
contrary to the univerſal love preſcribed by 
chriſtianity. Addijen. 
UNCHA'RITABLENESS. J. Want of cha- 
—5 Atterbury. 
UNCHA'RITABLY, ad, In 2 maiiner con- 
| to charity. Sprat. 
UNCHA RV. a. Not wary; not cautious, 
UNCHA'STE. a. Lewd; libidinous; not 
continent ; not pure. f Taylor. 
UNCHA'STITY. /. Lewdnefs; incontinence, 
| Arbuthnet. 
UNCHE'CKED. 2. Unreftrained ; not fluc- 
tuated. Milton. 


UNCHEF/RFULNESS. J. Melancholy; 


gloomineſs of temper. Addiſon. 
UNCHE'WED. a. Not maſticated. Dryden. 
To UNCHI'LD. v. a. To deprive of children. 


4 - - Shakſpeare. 
UNCHRI'STIAN. a. LOS _ 
1. Contrary to the laws of chriſtianity, Sox, 
2. Unconverted ; infidel. * ker. 
UNCHRI'STIANNESS. /. Contrariety to 


_ chriſtianity. X. Charles. 
UNCI RCUMCT'SED.'a. ' Not circumciſed ; 
not a ſe w Convle 
UNCERCUMCIT'SION, V Omiflion of cir 
cumciſion. Hammond, 


'UNCIRCUMSCRI'BED.* 2. Unbounded ; 
unlimited. | 


Addiſon. 


UNC) 


2, +, UNCT'RCUMSPECT, 2. Not cautious ; tart 
1. To diſengage from any covering. Addiſon. vi 


vigilant. Hayward. 
UNGIR CUMSTA'NTIAL. 2. ' Unimportant. 
UNCT'VIL. &. [| incivily French; incivilis, 
Lat.] Unpolite ; not agreeable to the rules of 
elegance, or complaiſance., Whirgift, 
UNCIVILIZED. a. aer : 
1. Not reclaimed from . pe. 
2. Coarfe ; indecent. | Adtifin 
UNCTI'VILLY. ad. Unpolitely ; not complai- 
ſantly. _ "Brown, 
UNCLA'RIFIED, 2. Not purged ; not puri- 
hed. Bacor, 
To UNCLA'SP. v. 4. To open what is ſhut 
with claſps. Taylor. 
UNCLA'SSICK.. a. Not claflick. Pope. 
U'NCLE. / Cone, French. ] The brother of 


one's father or mother. Shakſpeare. 
UNCLEAN. /. 
1. Foul; dirty; filthy. Dry den. 


2. Not purified by ritual practices. 


3. Foul with fin. Reger: 
4. Lewd ; unchaſte. | Mitten, 
UNCLE'ANLINESS, /. Want of cleanlinets; 
dirtineſs. | 1 ; Clarendon. 
UNCLE'ANLY. a. Shell . 
1. Foul; filthy; 6-03 re. 
2. Indecent; — Watts 
UNCLE'ANNESS. / | | ' 
1. Lewdneſs ; incontinence. Graunt. 


2. Want of cleanlineſs ; naftinefs. 74) 

3. Sin; wickedneſs. 

4. Want of ritual purity. 5 
UNCLE'ANSED. a, Not cleanſed. Bacon. 
To UNCLE'W, v. . { from ciew. ] To un- 

do any thing complicated. kſpeare. 
To UNCLE'NCH. v.a. To open the cloſed 

hand. Gath, 
UNCLUPPED. 2. Whole; not cut. Locke. 
To UNCLO THE. v. 4. To ſtrip; to make 

naked. Watts. 
To UNCLO'G. v. 8. ; 

1. To diſencumber; to cxonerate. Shak/p. 

2. To ſet at liberty. Dtydex. 
To UNCLO'ISTER. v. . To ſet at large. 

arris. 

To UNCLO'SE. v. a. To open. Pope. 
UNCLO'SED. a. Not ſeparated by encloſures. 
— | Clarendon. 
UNCLO'UDED. a. Free from clouds; clear 
from obſcurity ; not darkened. Rofcommo?- 
UNCLO'UDEDNESS. . Opennels; free- 
dom from gloom. | Boyle. 
UNCLO'UDY. a, Free from a cloud. C9. 
To UNCLU'TCH. v. a. To open. D. , Picty- 
To UNCO'IF, v. a. To pull the cap off. 4. 
To UNCO'IL. v. a. [from coil.) To open 
from being coiled or wrapped one part upon 
another. Der ban. 
UNCOYINED. a. Not coined, Locke, 
UNCOLLE'CTED. «a. Not z not * 
recolleted, Pricr. 


 UNCO'LOURED. 2. Not ſtained with any 


colour or die. ; _ 
UNCO'MBED, 2. Not parted or 3 y 
the comb, + rale. 


. . - 


UNC' 
be ee J. Want of grace; want 


— 1 Loc te. 
vc ELV. . Not comely ; wanting 


grace Clarendon. 
UNCO'MFORTABLE. a. - 

1. Aﬀording no comfort ; gloomy ; diſmal ; 
miſerable. Wake. 


{ 


UNCO'MFO 
cheerfulneſs. Taylor. 
UNCOMMA'NDED. a. Not commanded. 
UNCO*'MMON. 2. Not frequent; not often 

found or known, Addiſon. 
UNCO'MMONNESS. / Infrequency. Addi/. 
UNCOMPA'CT. 4. Not compact; not cloſely 


TABLENESS. / 


cohering. Addiſon. 
UNCOMMU'NICATED. a. Not commu- 
nicated. Hooker. 


UNCO'MPANIED. . Having no companion. 
UNCOMPA'SSIONATE. 2. Having uo pity. 
UNCOMPE'LLED. 2. Free from compulſion. 
Pope 
UNCOMPLAISA'NT. 4. Not civil. 1 
.UNCOMPLE'TE. a. Not perfect; not finiſh- 


ed. Pope. 
UNCOM PO*'UNDED. 72. 

r. Simple; not mixed, (Newton. 

2. Simple ; not intricate. Hammond. 


UNCOMPREHE'NSIVE. a. Unable to com- 


prehend. 
UNCOMPRE'SSED. . Free from compreſ- 
ſion. Boyle. 


UNCONCE'IVABLE. „ Not to be under- 
ſtood ; not to he comprehended by the mind. 


UNCONCE' IVAELENESS. „ Itincompre- 
henfibiliry. Loeke. 
UNCONCE'IVED. 4. Not thought ; not im- 
ag ined. Creech. 


UNCONCE' RN. /. Negligence ; want of in- 
tereſt ; freedom from anxiety; freedom from 


turbation. Swift, 
UNCONCE'RVNED. a. 

1. Having no intereſt, Taylor. 

2. Not anxious ; not diſturbed ; not atfeRt- 


wes. © Denbam. 
UNCONCE'RNEDLY. ad. Without intereſt 
or affection; without anxiety. Bentley. 
UNCONCE'RNEDNESS. . Freedom rom 

anxiety or perturbation. South. 
UNCONCE'RNING. 2. Not intereſting ; not 
affecting : not belonging to one. Addifon. 
Wm 7. The ſtate of hav- 


no ſhare. South. 
UN ONCLU'DENT. ) a. Not decifive ; in- 
UXCONCLU'DING., ferring no plain 


or certain concluſion or conſequence. Lecke. 
UNCONCLU'DINGNESS. / * of be- 
ing unconcluding. Boyle. 
UNCONCO'CTED. 4. Not digeſted ; 
matured. Brow 

UNCONDITIONAL. . Abſolute ; not f. 
mited by any terms. Dryden. 
UNCONFEIFNABLE. z. Urbounded. Sp. 
UNCONFTI'NED. 2. | 

1. Free from reſtraint; * Pope. 
2: Having no kmits; unbounded. Spectatcr. 


2. Receiving no comfort; melanchol | 
R Want of 


UNC 
UNCONFI'RMED. a, K 
1. Not fortified Ern a 
enced ; raw ; w Daniel. 
2. Not firengthened by additional teſtimony, 
Milton. 
3. Not ſettled in the church by the rite of 


confirmation. 
UNCONFO'RM. 2. Unlike; diſſimilar; not 


analogous Milton. 
UNCONFO'RMABLE. a, Inconſiſtent ; not | 
conforming. Watt. 
UNCONFO*RMITY.F7. Incongruity ; incon- 
fiſtency. South, 
UNCONFU'SED. a. Diſtia&; free from con- 
tuſion. Locke. 


UNCONFU'SEDLY. 24. Without confuſion. 
UNCONFU'TABLE. 4. Irrefragable ; not to 
be convicted of errour. Sprat. 
UNCONGE'A LED. 2. Not conereted by cold. 
UNCO'N]JUGAL. a. Not confittent with ma- 
trimonial faith; not befitting a wife or huſ- 
band. Milton. 
UNCONNE'CTED. 2. Not coherent ; not 


joined by proper tranſitions or dependence 


of parts; lax ; looſe ; vague. Watts. 
UNCONNI'VING. 4. Not forbearing penal 
notice. Milton. 
UNCO'NQUERABLE. 2. Not to be ſubdued; 
inſuperabie 3 not to be evercome ; invincl- 
e. Pope. 
A ad. Invincibly ; in- 
ſuperably. Pope. 
UNCO'NQUERED. a. 
1. Not fublued ; not overcome. Denbam. 
2. Inſuperable ; invincible. Sidney. 
UNCO*'NSCIONABELE. 4. 
1. Exceeding the limits of any juſt claim or 
expectation. L' Ffrange. 
2. Forming unreafonable expectation. Dryd. 
3- Enormous ; vaſt. A low word. Milton, 
4. Not guided or influenced by Foes, 
outh, 
UNCO'NSCIONABLY. ad. Uareaſonably. 
UNCONSCIOUS. . 
1. Having no mental perception. Blackm, 
2. Unacquainted ; unknowing. Pope. 
UNCO'NSECRATED. . Not dedicated ; not 
devoted. South, 
UNCONSE'NTED. 4. Not yielded. #ake. 
UNCONSUFDERED. 2. Not confidered ; not 
atten Jed to. Brown. 
UNCO'NSONANT. 2. W unfit ; 
inconſiſtent. Healer. 
UNCO'NSTANT. a. e French; 
inconflans, Latin.] Fickle z not ſteady 3 
changeable ; mutabie. . 
UNCONSTRA'INED. a. Free kenn. 
ſion. ” Raleigh. 
UNCONSTRA'INT./. Freedom from con- 
ſtraint ; eaſe. Felton. 
UNCONSU'LTING. a. [inconſaltus, _ 
Heady ; raſh ; improvident ; imprudent, &. 


UNCONSU'MED. a. Not waſted ; not de- 


frroyed by any waſting power. Milton, 
UNCONSU'MMATE. a. Not conſummated. 
* UNCONTE' axed 4. Not deſpiſed, Shak. 
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UNCONTE'NTED. . Not contented :; not 
ſatisfied. Dryden. 
UNCONTE'NTINGNESS, / Want of power 
to ſatisfy. | -.. © Boyle. 
UNCONTE'STABLE. 4. Indiſputable ; not 
controvertible. Locke, 
UNCONTE'STED. 4. Not diſputable ; evi- 
dent. | Blackmere. 
UNCONTRI'TE. 4. Not religiouſly penitent. 


ammond. 
UNCONTRO'LLAELE. a. 
1. Refiitieis; powertul beyond oppoſition. 


« Milton. 
2. Indiſputable; irrefragable. Howard. 
UNCONTRO'LLABLY. ad. 
r. Without poſlibility of oppoſition. 


2. Without danger of refutation. 1. 
UNCONTRO'LLED. a. | 

t- Uareſiſted ; unoppoſed ; not to be over- 

ruled. Philips. 


2. Not convinced ; not refuted. Howard. 
UNCONTRO'LLEDLY. ad. Without con- 
trol; without oppoſition. Decay of Piety. 
UNCONTROVE'RTED. @. Not diſputed ; 

not liable to debate. Glanville. 
UNCONVE'RSABLE. 2. Not ſuitable to 


converſation ; not ſocial. Rogers. 
UNCONVE'RTED. 4. | 

I. Not perſuaded of the truth of chriſtiani- 

ty. Rogers. 

2. Nor religious; not yet reduced to hve a 

holy life. ; 


To UNCO'RD. v. a. To looſe a thing bound 
with cords, tl 

_ UNCORRE'CTED. 2. Inaccurate z not po- 
liſned to cxaGnets., Dryaen. 

UNCORRU'PT, a. Honeſt ; upright; not 
tainted with wickedneſs ; not influenced by 
inquicous intereſt, Hooker. 

UNCORRU'PTED. a. Not vitiated; not de- 


praved. | Locke. 
To UNCO'VER. v. a. 

1. Todiveſt of a covering. Loctite. 

2. To deprive of clothes. Shat/peaore, 

3. To ſtrip ot-the roof. Prior. 


4. To ſhow openly ; to ſtrip of a veil, or 
concealment. Milton. 
$- To bare the head, as in the preſence of a 
fuperiour. Shakſpeare. 
UNCO'UNSE LLABLE. a. Not to be advited. 
UNCO'UNTABLE. a. Innumerable. Raleigh. 
UNCO'UNTERFEIT. a. Genuine; not ſpu- 
rious. feat. 
7 UNCO'UPLE. v. 4. To looſe dogs trom 
their couples, Dryden. 
. UNCO'URTEOUS, a, Uncivil ; unpolite. 
UNCO'URTLINESS. / Unfuitableneſs of 
Manners to 2 court, Addiſon. 
UNCO'URTLY. a. Inelegant of manners ; 
uncivil. Swift. 
UNCO'UTH.. @. { uncuÞ, Sax. ] Odd; ſtrange; 
ynuſual. Fairfax. 
UNCO'UTHNESS. /. Oddneſs ; ſtrangeneſs. 
To UNCREA'TE. v. a. To annihilate ; to re- 
duce to nothing ; to deprive of 3 
1 ope. 


UND 
UNCREA'TED, #4. 


1. Not yet created. 
2. [incre, Fr.] Not produced by creation, 


Blackmore, 
UNCRE'DITABLENESS. /. Want of repy. 
tation. Decay of Picty. 


Milton, 


UNCRO'PPED. a. Not cropped ; not ga- 

thered. Iden. 
UNCRO'SSED. 4. Uncancelled, Sp. 
UNCRO'UDED. a. Not ſtraitened by want of 


room. Addlſoy. 
To UNCRO'WN. v. a. To deprive of a 
crown ; to deprive of ſovereignty. Dryden. 
U'NCTION. F. [ wn&ion, French. ] 
1. The act of anointiug. Hooker. 
2. Unguent ; ointment. Drayton. 


3. The act of andinting medically. Arb»/5. 
4. Any thing ſoftening, or lenitive, Shak. 
5. The rite of anointing in the laſt hours. 
Hammond. 
6. Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 
UNCTUO'SITY.J/. Fatneſs; oineſs. Browns, 
U'NCTUOUS. @. Fat; clammy ; oily, at. 
U'NCTUOUSNESS. /. Fatueſs ; oilinels ; 


clamminets ; greafineſs, Beyle. 
UNCU'LLED. a. Not gathered. Mig. 
UNCU'LPABLE. a. Not blamable. Fe. 


UNCU'LTIVA'TTED. 2 [ incu/tzs, Latin. | 

1, Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage, 
Locke. 
2. Not inſtructed ; not civilized. .Ro/con. 
UNCU'MBERED. a. Not burdened ; not 
embarraſſed. Dryden, 
UNCU'RBABLE. a. That cannot be curbed, 
or checked. Shak/pearz, 
UNCU'RBED. a. Licentious ; not reſtrained. 
To UNCU'RL. v. a. To looſe from ringlets, 
or egnvolutions. | Dryden, 
To UNCU KL. v. . To fail from the ringlets, 
UNCU'KRENT. 4. Not current; not paſſing 
in common payment. Sbatkſpeare. 
To UNCU'RSE. v. a. To free from any ene. 
cration. | Shak ſprare. 
UNCUT. 2. Not cut. Waller. 
To UNDA'M. v. a. To open; to free from 
the refſtraiat of mounds. Dryden. 
UNDA'MAGED., @. Not made worie 5 not 
impaired. | Philips. 
UNDA'UNTED., 2. Unſubducd by tear ; not 
depreſicd. Dryden. 
UNDA'UNTEDLY. ad. Boldly ; intrepid'y ; 
without tear. | South, 
UNDA*ZZLED. a. Not dimmed, or contuled 
by ſperdour. boy. 
ToUNDE'AF. , a. To free from deafneſs- h. 
UNDEBA'UCHED. 4. Not corrupted by de- 
- bauchery. Dryden. 
UNDE'CAGON. / [from wndecim, Laun, 
and an, Or.] A ligure of eleven angles or 

ſides. "0 
UNDECA'YED. 2. Not liable to be dimi- 
niſhed. BY F e. 
UNDECA'YING. a. Not ſuffering diminution 
or declenſion. Blackmore. 


To UNDECE'IVE. v. @. To ſet free trom the 
influence of a fallacy.  Reſcomne: 


UND. 
UNDFCFE'IVABLE. . Not liable to deceive, 


or he deceived. { | Holder. 
UNDECE'IVED. 2. Not cheated ; not im- 


fed on. . Dryden. 
UNDECTDED, a. Not determined; not ſet- 
tled. Roſcommon. 
UNDECT'SIVE. 2. Not deciſive ; not conclu- 
five. Glanville. 
e UNDE'CK..v. . To deprive of orna- 
ments. Shakſpeare. 
UNDE'CKED. 2. Not adorned; not embel- 
liſhed. Milton. 


UNDECLPFNED. «. 
r. Not grammatically varied by termina- 
tion. 


2. Not deviating ; not turned from the right 


way. Sandy: 
UNDE'DICATED,. 2. 

1. Not conſecrated ; not devoted. 

2. Not inſcribed to a patron. Boyle. 


UNDEE'DED. 2. Not fignalized by action. S. 
UND EFA CEO. 2. Not deprived of its form ; 
not disfigured. Granville, 
UNDEFE'ASIBLE. «. Not defeaſible; not to 
be vacated or annulled. 
UNDEFI'ED, 2. Not ſet at defiance; not 
challenged. Dryden, 
UNDEFT'LED. 2. Not polluted ; not vitiated; 
not corrupted. Milton. 
UNDEFI'NABLE.g. Not to be marked out, 
or circumſcribed by a definition, Locle. 
UNDEFI'NED. 2. Not circumſecribed, or ex- 
plained by a definition. ' Locke. 
UNDEFO*'RMED. 2. Not deformed ; ' not 


distigured. J P-pe.' 


UNDELIBERATED., 3. Not carefully con- 
ſidered. . Clarendon. 
UNDELI'GHTED, . Not pleaſed ; not 
touched with pleaſure. Milton, 
UNDELFGHTFUL. 2. Not giving pleafure, 
Clarend:n. 
UNDEMO'LISHED. 2. Not razed ; not 
thrown down. Philips. 
UNDEMO'NSTRABLE. 2. Not capable of 
fuller evidence. | Hooker. 
UNDENI/ABLE. a. Such as cannot be gain- 
faid. | : Sidney. 
UNDENTABLY. ad. So plainly as to admit 
no contradiction. Brown. 
UNDEPLO'RED. . Not lamented. Dryden. 
UNDEPRA'VED. 2. Not corrupted. Glarnw. 
UNDEPRI'VED. a. Not diveſted by authori- 
ty ; not ſtripped of any poſſeſſion. Drydex. 
UNDER. prepoſition. 2 Gothick ; 
un de n, Saxon; nder, Dutch. 
1. Ina ſtate of ſubjection: ue ae a under 
the king. Dryden. 
2. In the ſtate of pupilage to: / fudied un- 
der one Wentworth, Denham. 
3. Beneath; ſo as to be covered, or hidden: 
his dagger was under bis cloak. Dryden. 
4. Below in wed, not above: the parleur 
is under the chamber. Bacon. 
5. In a leſs degree than: be ace under bis 
natyral firength. Dryden. 
6. For lels than; it was ſold under the price. 


UND 


7. Leſs than; below: nothing under royalty 
contented him. Collier. 
8. By the ſhow of : be cſcaped under the ape 
prarance of a meſſenger. baker. 
9. With leſs than: be would not ſpeak under 
ten pounds. Swift, 
10. In the ſtate of inferiority to; noting 
rank or order of precedence : @ Viſcount is 
under an carl, Addiſon. 
11. In a Rate of being loaded with: be faints 
under bis e. Shak ſpeare, 
12. In a ſtate of oppreſſion by, or ſubjection 
to: the crimipal was under the luſh. Addiſen. 
13. In a ſtate in which one is ſeized or 
overborn : / was under great anxiety. Pope. 
14. In a ſtate of being liable to, or limited 
by : be as under legal reftraints. Locke. 
15. In a ſtate of depreffion or dejection by: 
be ſunk under bis father's influence. Shakſp. 
16. In the ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed : be 
was known under another name. Locke. 
17. In the tate of; be may de well under bis 
preſent difpefition, Swift. 
18. Not having reached or arrived to; not- 
ing time: be 15 under teen. Spenſer. 
19. Repreſented by: it appeared under @ 
ir form. | Addiſon. 
20. In a fate of protection: under your 
direction I am ſafe. Collier. 
21. With reſpe&t to: it is mentioned under 
two heads. Felton, 
22. Atteſted by: I gave it under my band, 
23. Subjected to; being the ſubject of: a// 
this was under confideration. Addiſon. 
24. In the next ſtage of [ubordination : 1beir 
bopes were in bim under the general. Lacke. 
25. In a ſtate of relation that claims protec- 
tion: be was under bis uncle's eaves 
U'NDEFR. ad. 
1. Ja a ſtate of ſubjection. 2 Chronicles, 
2. Below; not above. 
3. Leſs : oppoſed to wer or more. Addiſct. 
4. It has a fignification reſembling that of 
an adjective ; lower in place; inferiour ; 
ſubje& ; ſubordinate. Shakſpeare. 
5 It is much uſed in compwſition, in ſeve- 
ral ſenſes, which the ſollowing examples 
will explain. 
UNDERA*'CTEON. / Subordinate ation; ac- 
tion not eſſential tothe main ſtory. Dryden. 
To UNDERBE/AR. v. a. under and Jear.] 
1. To ſupport; to cndure. Shakſpeare. 
2. To line; toguard: out of uſe. Spare. 
UNDERBEA'RER, /. | wndey and bearer.) In 
tunerals, thoſe that ſuſtain the weight ot the 
body, diſtiuct from thoſe who are bearers of 
ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 
To UNDERBI'D. 2. . mo and bid.} To 
offer for any thing lefs than its worth. 
UNDERCLE'/RK. / [ wnder and clezh.} A 
clerk ſubordinate to the principal clerk. S 
To UNDERDO'. v. n. [der and de. 
I. To act below one's abilities. Ben Jenſon. 
2. Lo do lefs than is requiſite. Crew. 


UNDERFA'CTION., / Subordinate faction 


fubdivifion of a ſaftion. Decay of Picty 


UND 


UNDERFE'LLOW. / { wnger and fellow.] A 
mean man; a forry wretch. - Sidney. 
UNDEREFI'LLING. /..[ under and fill. Lower 
part of an elihce. en. 
To UNDERFO'NG, v. a. [ander and pan gan, 
. Saxou. ] To take in hand. Spenſer. 
To UNDER FU'RNISH. v. a. und and fur- 
ib. ] To ſupp.y with leis than enough. Cel. 
To UNDERGT' 1D. v. . [ander and g. 
To bind roun4 the bottom. Ads. 
To UNDERGO. v. a. [ under and ge.] 
1. To ſuffer; to ſuſtain ; to endure evil. Dr. 
. 2. To ſupport; to hazard: not uſed. Shak. 
3. To ſuſtain; to be the bearer of; to poſ- 
ſels : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
4. To ſuſtain ; to endure without fainting. 


Shakſpeare. 
5. To paſs through. Arbuthnoet. 
6. To be ſubject to. Shakſpeare. 
UNDERGROU'ND, F-[arder and ground. ] 
Subterraneous tpace. Milton. 
UNDERGRO'W TH. / [under and growth. | 
That which grows under the tall wood. M7/7:. 
UNDERHA'ND. ad. { under and hang } 
1. By means not apparent ; ſecretly. Hooker. 
2, Clandeſtiuely ; with fraudulent Wy. 
wife. 
UNDERHA'ND. a. Secret; clandeſtine; ily. 
_ 
UNDERT'VED. a. [from derived. ] Not bor- 
rowed. Locke. 
UNDERLA'BOURER. / der and /abcur. ] 
A ſubordinate workman. Wilkins. 
Tos UNDERLA'Y. v. 4. [ under and /ay.] To 
ſtreagthen by ſomething laid under, 
UNDERLE'AF.J. (under and /eaf. ) A ſpecies 
of apple. | Mortimer. 
To UNDERLINE. v. a. [ander and /ine.] 
1. To mark with lines below the words. 
2. To influcnce ſecretly. Waiton., 
U'NDERLING. / [ trom whder. ] An inferiour 
agent; aſorry, mean fellow. Sitney. 
Te UNDERMINE. v. a. { under and mine. 
1. Todig cavities under any thing, fo that 


it may fall, or be blown up; to ſap. Pope. 
2. To cxcavate under. Addiſon, 
g. To injure by clandeſtine, means. Locke. 
L NDERMINER. 1 [ from wndermine. | 
1. He that ſaps; he that digs away the ſup- 
ports. . : 
2. Aclandeſtine enemy. South, 
U'NDERMOST. 4. 
1. Loweſt iu place. Boyle. 


2. Loweil in ſtate or condition. Aste, bury. 
UNDERNE'ATH. ad. | compounded from 
under aid neat, of which we ſtill retain the 
comparative ehe. | Iu the lower place; be- 
ow; under; beneath, Addiſon. 
UNDERNEATH. prep. Under. Sandy1. 
UNDERO'FFICER. {| wnger and officer. An 
interiour officer; one in ſubordinate autho- 


rity. Aylife. 
UNDEROGATORY. a. h 


Not derogatory. 

Lyle. 

_ U'NDERPART./. [ andey and part,] Subor- 
dinate, or uncſſential part. Di den. 


UNDER PETTICOAT. { The petticoat 


worn next the body. Spedatsr. 


To UNDERPIN, v. @. [under and pin 1 


rop ; to ſupport. a 

UN DERP LOT. Je Lender and iet. 
1. A ſeries of events proceeding collaterally 
with the main ſtory of à play, and ſubſer- 
vient to it. - Dryden. 
2. A clandeſtine ſcheme. _. Aadiſon, 
To UNDERPRA'ISE. v. @. | wnder and 
praiſe, ] To praiſe below deſert. Dryden. 
To UNDERPRIZE. v. a. [ wnder and prize. 
To value at leſs than the, worth. 7 
To UNDERPRO'P, v. x. [under and prop. | 
To ſupport ; to ſuſtain. Fenton. 
UNDERPROPO'RTIONED. a. U and 
759 1 Having too little proportion. Col. 
UNDERPU'LLER.F. [ anderand paller.] In. 
feriour or ſubordinate puller. Collier. 
To UNDEKRA'TE. v. a, [under and rate, | 

To rate too low. - 
UNDERRA'TE. / [from the verb] A price 
leſs than is uſual. Dryden. 
To UNDERSA'Y. v. . [under and fay.] To 
ſay by way of derogation : obſolete. Sprn/zr. 
UNDERSE'CKETARY. / An inferiour or 
. ſubordinate ſecretary. Bacon. 
To» UNDERSE'LL. v. a. 8 and e. To 
defeat, by ſelling for lels; to fell cheaper 
than another. Child. 
UNDERSE'KVANT, /. (ander and jervan:.] 

G 


A ſervant of the lower claſs. rew. 
To U'NDERSET. v. a [under and et.] To 
prop ; to ſupport. acan. 


UNDERSE'TTER. /[from wnderſer.] Prop; 
pedeſtal to ſupport. 1 Kings. 
UNDERSE'TTING. / [ from waderſer.] Low- 
er part ; pedeſtal, ton. 
UNDERSHE'RIFE, / [ under and ferif. | 
The deputy of the ſheriff. Cleaveland. 
UNDERSHE'RRIFRY. / The bufiucls, or 
office of an underſheriff. Bacon. 
UNDERSHO'T. part. a. | under and foot. | 
Moved by water pafling under it. Carew. 
UNDERSO'NG. /. | under and ſong. ] Chorus; 
burden of a ſong. , . Dryden. 
To UNDERSTA'ND. v. a. preterit «nder- 
uad. [undepytandan, Saxon. ] 
1. To conceive_with adequate ideas ; to have 
full knowledge of ; to comprehend. Addi/. 
2. To know the meaning of; to be able to 
interpret. Milton. 


3- To ſuppoſe to mean, Locke. 
4. lo know by experience, Milton. 
$. To know by inſtinct. Milton. 


6. To interpret at leaſt mentally z to con- 
ceive with re ſpect to meaning, Srillingfeet. 
7. To know another's meaning. Milter. 
8. To hold in opinion with conviction. Milt. 
9. To mean without expreiling. Milton. 


10. To know what is not expreſſed. Milton. 
To UNDERSTA'ND, v. x. ; 
1. To have uſe of the intelleQual ſaculties; 


to be an intelligent conſcious being. Chron. 
Nebemiad. 


Miltex. 


2. To be informed by another. 
3- To have learned, , 
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UNDERSTA'NDING. /. {from wnderftand.] 
1. Intellectual powers; faculties of the 
mind, eſpecially thoſe of knowledge and 


judgment. Davies. 
2. Skill; exact comprehenſion. Swift. 


3- Intelligence ; terms of communication. 
. f Clarendon. 
UNDERSTA'NDING. @. Knowing ; (kilful. 
UNDERSTA'NDINGLY. ad. With know- 

ledge. Milton. 
UNDERSTRA“PPER. /. [ under and frap. ] 

A petty fellow an inferiour agent. //. 
To UNDERTA'KE. v. 4. pret. wndertookt ; 
part. pal. underta ten. ( underfangen, Germ. ] 

1. To attempt ; to engage in. Roſcommon. 

2. To aſſume a character: not uſed. Shak. 

3. To engage with ; to attack. Shat/peare. 
4. To have the charge of. Sbakſpeare. 
7a UNDERTA'KE. v. . 

1. To aſſume any buſineſs or province. Milt. 
2. To venture; to hazard, Shatſpeare. 


3. To promiſe ; to ſtand bound to ſome con- 


dition. Woodward. 
UNDERTA'KER. / from wndertake. | 
1. One who engages in projects and affairs. 
Clarendon. 
2. One who engages to build for another at 
_ a certain price. Swift. 
3. One who manages funerals. Young. 
- UNDERTA'KING. { | from undertake. ) At- 
tempt ; enterprise; engagement. Raleigh. 
UNDERTE'NANT. ＋ A ſecondary tenaut; 
one who holds from him that holds from 
the owner, Davies. 
UNDERKVALUA'TION. JF. | under and va- 
lic.] Rate not equal to the worth. Werton. 
To UNDERVA'LUE.v. a. [ under andwalue.] 
1. To rate low; to eſteem lightly ; to treat 
as of little worth. | Atterbury. 
2. Todepreſs ; io make low in eſtimation ; 
to deſpiſe. 3 
UNDERVA'LUE. / [ from the __ 
rate ; vile price. emple. 
UNDERVA'LUER. / [from wnderva/ue.)] 
One who efteems lightly. Walton. 
U'NDERWOOD. / ; An, and weed, } The 
low trees that grow among the timber. 
Mortimer. 
U'NDE . [under and work. ] Su- 
bordinate buſineſs ; petty affairs. Addiſon. 
To U'NDERWORK. v. 4. preterit and par- 
ticiple paſſ. wnderworked or underweought. 
1. To deſtroy by clandeſtine meaſures. $6. 
2. To labour leſs than enough. Dryden. 
3- To work at a price below the common. 
UNDERWO*RKMAN. / [under and work- 
man.] Au inferiour or ſubordinate labourer. 
Swift. 
To UNDERWRT'TE.: v. . [ under and — 
To write under ſomething elſe. Signey. 
 UNDERWRI'TER V/ { from wrderwrite } 
An inſurer ; ſo called from writing his name 
under the conditions. 
UNDESCRUBED. . Not deſcribed. Collier. 
UNDESCRVED. . Not ſcen; unſeen ; un- 
diſcovered, 


UND 

UNDESE'RVED. a. | 

1. Not merited ; not obtained by merit. Sid. 

2. Not incurred by fault. Addiſon. 
UNDESE'RVEDLY. ad. Without deſert, 

whether of good or ill, Di yden. 
UNDESE'RVER./. One of no merit. Shak. 
UNDESE'RVING. a. 

1. Not having merit; not having any worth. 


Atterbury. 
2. Not meriting any particular advantage or 
hurt. Pope 


UNDESI'GNED. a. Not intended; not pur- 


poſed. | Blackmore. 
UNDESI'GCNING. a. 
1. Not acting with any ſet purpoſe. Blactm. 
2, Having uo artful or fraudulent ſchemes ; 


fincere. South, 


UNDESIRABLE. a. Not to be withed ; not 


pleaſing. . Milton. 
UNDESFRING, a. Negligent ; not wiſhing. 
UNDESTRO'YABLE. @ Indeſtructible; not 
ſulceptive of deſtruction : not io uſe. Boyle. 
UNDETE'RMINABLE. a. Impoflible to be 
decided. ; Morton. 
UNDETE'RMINATE. 4. 
1. Not ſettled; not decided; contingent. 
Regularly, indeterminate. South. 
2. Not fixed. More. 
UNDETE'RMINATENESS. } / | from wn- 
UNDETERMINA'TION. determinate. | 
1. Uncertainty ; indeciſion. Hale. 
2. The ſtate of not being fixed, or inviuci- 


bly directed. More. 
UNDETE'RMINED. 2. 

1. Unſettled ; undecided. Milten. 

2. Not limited ; not regulated. Hale. 


UNDIAPHA'NOUS. 4. Not pellucid ; not 


- tranſparent. | Beyie. 
UNDIGE'STED. 2. Not coucocted; not ſlub- 

dued by the ſtomach. Denham. 
UNDIUGHT. preterit. Put off. Spenſer. 


UNDIMI'NISHED. 2. Not impaired ; not 
leſlened. Addiſon. 
UNDI'PPED. a. Not dipped; not plunged. Dr. 
UNDIRE'CTED. . Not directed. Sacre. 
UNDISCE'RNED. 2. Not obſerved; not dif- 
covered; not deſeried. Dryden. 
UNDISCE'RNEDLY. ad. So as to be undil- 
covered. Boyle. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLE. a. Not to be diſcerned ; 
inviſible. | Rogers. 
UNDISCE'RNIBLY. ad. Inviſibly ; imper- 
ceptibly. | South. 
UNDISCE'RNING,. a. Injudicious; incapa- 
ble of making due diſtinction. Donne. 
UNDI'SCIPLINED. a. - 
1. Not ſubdued toregularity and order. Tay. 
2. Untaught; uninſtructed. King Charlies. 


UNDISCO'RDING. 2. Not dilagrecing z not 


jarring in muſick. Milton. 
UNDISCO'VERABLE. a. Not to be found 


Rogers. ' 


out. 
UNDISCO'VERED. 2. Not ſeen; not def 
cried ; not found out. Dr 


UNDISCREE'T:. 2. Not wiſe 9 
UNDISGUVSED., 2. Open; i plain. 
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UNDISMA'YED. . Not diſcouraged ; not 
depretied with te ir. ; Milton. 
UNDISOBLI'GING. @. Inoffenſive. Sroome. 
UNDISFO SED. #2. Not beitoweld. Swift. 
UNDISPU'TED. 2. Incontrovertible ; evident. 
UNDISSE'MELED. a. 
1. Openly declared. 


2. Honett z not ſeigned. Atjterbury, 
UNDISSIPATED. a. Not ſcattered; not 
diſperſe. Bayle. 


UNDISSO'LVING. a. Never melting. Aadi/. 
UNDISTE'MEFEKRED. . 
1. Free from dilcale. 


2, Free from perturbation. Temple, 
UNDISTI'NGUISHABLE. 4. 
1. Not to be diitioctiy ſcen. Reger. 


2. Not to be knowu by any peculiar pro- 


perty. / Lecke. 
UNDISTUNGUISHED. #. 


1. Not marked out fo as to be known from 


each other. Locke, 
2. Not to be ſeen otherwiſe than confuſedly ; 
not ſeparately and plainly deſeried. Od. 
3. Not plainly diſcerned. Swift. 
4. Admitting nothing between; having no 
intervenient ſpace. Supre. 
5. Not marked by any particular property. 
6. Not treated with auy particular reſpe tt. 
UNDISTI'NGUISHING. 2. Making no 
difference. 
UNDISTRA'CTED. . Not perplexed by con- 
trariety of thoughts or deſires. Boyle. 
UNDISTRA'CTEDLY. 2. Without difturb- 
ance from contrariety of ſentiments, Boyle, 
UNDISTRA'CTEDNESS. V Freedom trom 
interruption by difterent thoughts. Boyle. 
UNDISTU'RBED, a. | 
1. Free from perturbation ; calm; tranquil ; 
placid. Atterbury. 
2 Net interrupted by any hinderance or mo- 
leſtation. | Dryden. 
3. Not agitated, Dryden. 
UNDISTU'RBEDLY. ad.Calmly; peacetully. 
UNDIVI DABLE. a. Not ſeparabie ; not 
ſuſceptive of diviſion. Shakſpeare. 
UNDIVUDED. . Unbroken ; whole; not 


parted. Taylor. 
UNDIVU'LGED. 4. Secret; not promul- 
gated. Shakſpeare. 


7s UNDO'. v. 4. preterit wndid ; participle 
patlive xndore. 3.7 
1. To ruin; to bring to deſtruction. Hayu. 
2. To looſe; to open what is ſhut or fatten- 
cd; to unravel, Sidney. 
3- To change any thing done to its tormer 
ftate; to recall, or aunul any action. Hooker, 
UNDO'ING. 2. Ruining; deſtructive. Suh. 
UNDO'ING. / Ruin; deſtruction ; fatal mit- 
chief. Rewe. 
UNDO'NE 2. 
1. Not done; not performed, Clarendon. 
2. Ruined ; brought to deſtruction. Ga. 
UNDO'UBTED a. Iudubitable; indiſputa- 
ble z unquc ſtiouable. Maler. 
UNDO'UBTEDLY. ad. Indubitably ; with - 
out queition; without doubt. Tillotſon, 


Addiſon. 


UNE 
UNDOU'BTING. 2. Admitting no doubt. 
UNDRF'ADED. a. Not feared. Alilion, 
UNDRE'AMED. @. Not thought on. Shatfp. 
To UNDRE'SS. v. a. { from dre/s. } 

1. To diveſt of clothes; to ſtrip. Svct/irg, 

2, To diveſt of ornaments, or the attire of 

oſtentation. Prior. 
UNDRE'SS. / A looſe or negligent dreſs. Dry, 
UNDRE'SSED. a. 

1. Not regulated. Drydes. 

2. Not prepared for uſe. Arbuthne1, 
UNDRO'SSY, a. Free trom recrement. Pil. 
UNDU'BITABLE: a. Not admitting doubt; 


unqueſtionable. Lecke. 
UNDUE. a. | indue, French. } 

1. Not right; not legal. Bacon. 

2. Not agreeable to duty. Atterbury. 


U'NDULARY. a. { from wndulo, Lat.] Play- 
ing like waves ; playing with intermiſſious, 
Brown. 

To U'NDULATE. v. 4. { from ande, Lat.] 
To drive backward and forward ; to make 
to play as waves. Holder. 
To U'NDULATE. v. . To play as waves in 
curls. | oe 
UNDULA'TION, / {from andulare. ] Wav- 
ing motion. Halder. 
U'NDULATORY. /. from «ndulate.] Mov- 
ing in the manner of waves. Arvuthnet. 
UNDULY. ad. Not properly ; not according 
to duty. Sprat. 
UNDU'TEOUS. a. Not performing duty p 
irreverent ; diſobedient. Sbakſpeare. 
UNDU”TIFUL. 2. Not obedient ; not reve- 


rent. Tillotfex, 
UNDU'TIFULLY. &. Not according to duty. 
Dryden. 


UNDU'TIFULNESS, / Want of relpett; 
irreverence ; dilobedience, Spenſer, 
UNDY'ING, a. Not dettroyed; not periſhing. 


Milton. 

UNE'ARNED. 2. Not obtained by labour or 
merit. Philips. 
UNE'ARTHED. 2. Driven from the den in 
the ground. T hemſon. 


UNE'ASILY. ad. Not without pain. Teen. 
UN E'ASINESS, /. Trouble ; perplexity ; itate 


oi dilquiet. Rogers. 
UNE'ASY. a. .. | 
1. Painful; giving diſturbance. Tayler. 
2. Diſturbed ; not at cale. Tillotſon. 
3. Conſtraining ; cramping. Roſcommon. 


4. Conſtrained ; not diſengaged ; tiff. Locke. 
5. Peeviſh ; difficult to pleale. Aadiſen. 
6. Difficult: out ot ule. Shakſpeare. 
UNE'ATH. ad. | irom cath, ad, Saxon, ealy.] 
1. Not eaſily: out ot vie. Shakſpeare. 
2. It ſeems in Spenſer to ſigniſy the lame as 
beneath, Under ; below. 
UNE'DIFYING. a. Not improving in good 
lite. Atterbury. 
UNF'LIGIBLE. 2. Not proper to be choſen. 
UNEMPLOYED. @. 
1. Not buſy ; at leiſure; idle. Milton. 


2, Not engaged in any particular . — 


UNE 
UNENDO'WED. a. Not inveſted ; not graced. 
' Clarendon. 
UNENGA'GED. a. Not engaged ; uot appro- 
priated. Sagt. 
UNENJO*'YED. a. Not obtained; not poſicil- 
ed. Dryqen. 
UNENJO'YING. a. Not uſing; having no 
N Creeeb. 


fruition. 


UNENLA'RGED. @. Not enlarged; narrow; 
contracted. Watts. 
UNENLI'GHTENED. 3. Not illuminated. 
Atterbury. 

UNENSLA'VED. @. Free; not enthralled. 
| Addiſon. 
UNENTERTA'INING. a. Giving nodelight; 
giving no entertainment. : ls ah 
* 


DNENTO“MBED. 2. Unburied. D. 
UNE NVIED. a. Exempt irom envy. 2 
UNE'QUABLE. a. Diftereut from ittelt; 
diverte. Bentley. 
UNE'QUAL. a. [inequalis, Latin.] 
1. Not even. Shakſpeare. Dryden, 
2. Not equal z inferiour. Atbuthnct. 
3. Partial; ngt beſtowing on both the tame 
advantages. . Denham. 
4. [ inegal, French.) Diſproport:oaute ; il 
matched. Pepe. 
$..Not regular; nat uniform. Dryden. 
UNE'QUALABLE. &. Not to be equalled; not 
to be parailecled, Boyle. 
UNE'QUA LLED. a. Unparalleled; unrivailed 
ia excelience. Roſcommeun. 
UNE'QUALLY. ad. In different degrees; in 
diſproportion one to the other. Pope. 
UNE'QUA LESS. / Inequality ; ſtate of bh 
ing unequal, 


UNE'QUITARLE. 2. Not impartial; not juſt. 


UNE'RRABLENESS. / Incapacity of erruur. 


Decay of Pics. 
UNE'RRING,. 2 | inerrans, 1 n 
1. Committing no miſtake. Rogers. 
2. Incapable bf failure; certain. Denbam. 
UNE'RRINGLY. ad Without miſtake. 
UNESCHE'WABLE. 4. Inevitible; unavoid- 
able; not to be eſcaped : not in ule, Careto. 
UNESPI'ED. 4. Not ſeen; undilcovered; un- 
deſcried. ; Howker. 
UNESSE'NTIAL. 4. 
1. Not being of the laſt importance; not 


conſtituting effence. f Addiſon. 
2. Void af real being. Milton. 


UNESTA'BLISHED. 4. Not eſtabliſhed. 
UNE'VEN. 2. 
1. Not even ; nat level. Knles. 
2. Not ſuiting each other; not equal. 
UNE'VENNESS. /. | 
1. Surface not level ; inequality of ſurface. 


| Newton. 
2, Turbulence; changeable tate. Hale. 
3. Not ſmoothneſs. Burnet. 


UNE'VITABLE. «: [ inevitabilis, Latin. } In- 
evitable ; not to be eſcaped. Sidney, 
UNEXA'CTED. 2. Not exacted; not taken by 
force. | Dryden. 
UNEXAMͤINE D. 4. Not inquired; not tried; 
l diſculled, Ben Junſen. 


A —————__— — 
* * 


UN F 
UNEXAMPLED, a. Not known by any pre- 
cedent or example. | Philips. 
UNEXCE'PTIONABLE. a.. Not liable io any 
objection. i Alterbury. 
UNEXCI'SED, a. Not ſubject to the pay ment 


of excite. Erewn. 


UNEXCO'GITABLE. a. Not to be found out. 


Raleigh. 

UNE'XECUTED. . Not performed ; not 

done, Shakjpeare. 
UNEXE'MPLIFIED. a. Nat made kuown b 

inſtance or example. South well. 


UNEXE'MPT. . Not free by peculiar privi- 


lege. Milton. 
UNE'XERCISED. a. Not practiſed ; not ex- 
perienced. Locke. 


UNEX HA'USTED., a.[ inexbauftus, Lat.] Not 
ſpent ; not dratued to the bottom. Addiſon. 
UNEXPA'NDED. a. Not ſpread out. Blackm. 
UNEXPE'CTED. . Not thought ang fuuden; 
not provided agaiuſt. Swift. 
UNEXPE'CTEDLY. ad. Suddenly; at a time 
unchought of. Wake. 
UNEXPE'CTEDNESS. / Suddenneſs; un- 
thought of time or manner. 
UN{XPE'DIENT. a. Inconvenient; not fit. 
UNEXPE'RIENCED, s. Notvericd; not ac- 
quainted by trial or practice. Wilkins. 
UNEXPE'RT, a. [ inexpertus, Latin, } Wants 
ing tki!l or knowledge. P, iar. 


UNEXPLO'RED. . 
1. Not ſearched out. 
2. Not tried ; not Kno Dry en. 
UNEXPO'SED. 4. Not laid open to ccufure. 
| Watts. 
UNEXPRE'SSIBLE. 2. Ineffable; not to be 
uttered. Tillotſon. 


UNEXPRE'SSIVE. a. 
1. Not having the power of uttering or ex- 
preſſing. 
2. Uavtterable; ineffable. Improper. Mili. 
UNEXTE'NDED. a Occupying uo atligrable 
thace; having no dimenfioas: Locke. 
UNEXTI'NGUISHABLE. a. Unquenchabie;z 
not to be put out. Bentley, 
UNEXTI'NGUISHED. a. Le,“ Rus, Lat.] 


1. Not quenched ; not put out. I. 
2. Not extinguithable. Dryden. 
UNFA'DED 4. Not withered. Dryden. 


UNFA'DING. 4. Not itabie to wither. Pope. 
UNFA'ILING, a. Certain; not mifling. Dry. 
UNFA'IR. 3. Difingeuuous; iubdolous; not 


honeſt Swift. 
UNFA'ITHEFUL. a. 

1. Perfidious ; treacherous. 

2. Impious; intidel. Milton. 


UNFA'ITHFULLY. ad. Treacherouſly ; per- 
fid iouſly. Bacon, 
UNFA'ITHFULNESS. / Treachery; perfi- 
diouſneſs. Boyle. 
UNFAMIULIAR. a. Unaccuſtomed ; ſuch as is 
not common. Hooker. 
UN EFA'SHIONABLE. a. Not modiſh; not ac- 
cording to the reigning cuſtom. Watts. 


UN FA'SHLONABLENESS. | // | Deviation 


um the mode. b Locke. 
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UNFA'SHIONABLY. ad. | 
1. Not according to the faſhion. | 
2. Unartfully.” Shakſpeare. 
UNFA*'SHIONED. a. 
1. Not modified by art. Dryden. 
2. Having no regular form, Dryden. 


7 UNFA'STEN. v. . To looſe ; to unfix. 


"hd. Sidney. 

UNFA'THERED. 2. Fatherleſs; having no 

father. Shakſpeare. 
UNFA'THOMABLE. 2. - 


I. Not to be ſounded by a line. Addiſon. 
2. That of which the end or extent cannot 


be found. Bentley. 
UNFA'THOMABLY. ad. So as not to be 
ſounded. Thomſon. 


UN FA*THOMED. a. Not to be ſounded. Dry. 
UNFATTI'GUED. 2. Unwearied; untired. 
| Philips, 

UNFA'VOURABLE. #. Not kind. 
UNFA'VOURABLY. ad. 

1. Unkindly ; unpropitiouſly. ; 

2. So as not to countenance, or ſupport. Cia. 
UNFEA'RED. a. 

1. Not affrighted ; intrepid; not terrified: 

not in uſe, | Ben Jonſon. 

2. Not dreaded; not regarded with terrour. 
UNFE'ASIBLE. 2. Impracticable. 
UNFFA THERE D. 2. Implumous; naked 

of feathers. Dryden. 
UNFE'ATURED. a. Deformed; wenting re- 

gularity of features. Dryden. 
UNFE*D. a. Not ſupplied with food. Reſcom. 
UNFE'ED. 2. Unpaid. Sbakſpeare. 
UNFE'ELING. a. Inſenſible; void ot mental 

ſenſibility. Pope. 
UNFE'IGNED. a. Not counterſeited; not hy- 


ocritical ; real; ſinceie. Sprat. 
UNFE'IGNEDLY. ad. Really; ſincerely; 
without hypocriſy. Common Prayer. 


UNFE'LT. 2. Not felt; not perceived. Shak, 
UNFE'NCED. 3. 
1. Naked of fortification. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not ſurrounded by any encloſure. 
UNFERME'NTED. 2. Not fermented. A/. 
UNFE'RTILE. a. Not fruitful ; not prolitick. 


Decay of Piety. 


To UNFE'TTER. v. a. Tounchain ; to free 
from ſhackles, Thomſon. 
UNFI'GURED. 2. Repreſenting no animal 
form. Wotton. 


UNFT'LLED. 2. Not filled; not ſupplied. 


aylor, 

UNFULIAL. 2. Unſuitable to a ſon. Hl. 

UNFI'NISHED. 2. Incomplete; not brought 

to an end; not brought to perfection ; 

imperſect ; wanting the laſt hand. Swift, 
UNFIRM. 2. 


1. Weak; feeble. Shakfpeare. 
2. Not ſtable. ryden, 
UNFIT. 2. 
1. Improper ; unſuitable. Hooker, 
2. Unqualified. Watts, 


To UNFT'T. v. a. To diſqualify. Cov, of Tong, 
UNFI'TLY, 24. Not properly ; not 4 


UNE 
UNFI'TNESS. /. FO 
1. Want of qualifications. Hooker. 
* — Want of 9 
FI'TTIN «- 4, proper. Camden. 
To UN FIX. v. 4. ME 54 
1. To looſen ; to make leſs faſt. Sh 
2. To make fluid. Dryden. 
UNFTI'XED. 2. . 
1. Wandering; erratick ; inconſtant ; va. 


grant. | . 5 0 
2. Not determined. wh Dryden. 
UNFLE'DGED. @. That has not yet the full 
* furniture of feathers; young; not completed 
by time; not having attained full growth. $4, 
UNFLE'SHED. a. Notfleſhed; not ſeaſoned 


to blood ; raw. Cowley. 
UNFO'ILED, 2. Unſubdued ; not put to he 
worſt. Temple, 


To UNFO'LD. v. a. 
t. To expand; to ſpread; to open. Miliax. 


2. To tell; to declare. Sbalſycare. 
3. To diſcover; to reveal. Newton, 
4. To diſplay ; to ſet in view. Burnet, 


5. To releaſe or diſmiſs from a fold. Shak/p, 
To UNFO'UL. 2. 4. To reſtore from folly. 


Shatſpeare. 
UNFORBI'D. 4. Not prohibited. 
UNFORBI'DDEN. Milten. Norris. 


UNFORBI'DDENNESS. / The ſtate of being 
unforbidden. Boyle, 
UNFO*RCED. 2. | 
1. Not compelled; not conſtrained. Dry dex. 
2. Not impelled. Denne. 
3. Not feigned. | Hayward. 
4. Not violent; eaſy; gradual. Denbam. 
5- Not contrary to caſe, Dryden. 
UNFO'RCIBLE. a. Wanting ftrength. Hooker. 
UNFOREBO'DING.a. Giving no omens. 
; Po " 
UNFOREKNO'WN., 2. Not foreſeen by 2 
ſcience. Milton 
UNFORESEE'N. a. Not known before it hap- 
pened. Dryden. 
UNFORESKI'NNED. a. Circumciſed. Mir. 
UNFO'RFEITED. 4. Not forfeited. Rogers. 
UNFORGT'VING. a. Relentleſs; implacable. 
Dryden. 
UNFORGO'TTEN. a. Not loſt to memory. 
UNFO*'RMED. . Not modified into regular 
ſhape. Spectater. 
UN FORSA “KEN. a. Not deſerted. mond. 
UNFO'RTIFIED. 2. 
1. Not ſecured by walls or bulwarks. Pope. 
2. Not ſtrengthened; infirmz weak; feeble. 
| Shakſpeare. 
. Wanting ſecurities. ollier. 
FO'RTUNATE. a. Not ſucceſsful; unpro!- 
perous; wanting luck ; unhappy. Taylor. 
UNFO'RTUNATELY. ad. Unhappily; with- 
out good luck. Aix. 
UNFO*RTUNATENESS. /. Ill luck. S. 
UNFO'UGHT. . Not fought. Xell. 
UNFOU'LED, @. Unpolluted ; unco 3 
not foiled. ore. 
UNFRA'MED. a, Not formed ; not ſu- 


UNG 


UNFRE'QUENT, . Uncommon ; not hap- 
pening often. Brown. 
To UNFREQUE'NT, v. . To leave; to ceaſe 
to frequent. A bad word. Philips. 
UNFREQUE'NTED. 4. Rarely viſited; rarely 
entered. p Roſcommon. 
UNFRE'QUENTLY, ad. Not commonly. 
@ANFRIE'NDED. 2. Wanting friends; un- 
countenanced ; unſupported, Shakſpeare. 
UNFRIE'NDLINESS. / [from wnfriendly.] 
Want of kindneſs ; want of favour. Boyle. 
UNFRIE'NDLY. ad. Not benevolent; not 
_ ON "4 Rogers. 
UNFRO'ZEN, . Not congealed to ice. Boyle. 
UNFRUFTFUL. a. * 


1. Not prolifick. Pope. 
2. Not fructiſerous. Waller. 
3- Not fertile. Mortimer, 


4. Not producing good effectu. 
To UNFU'RL. v. 4. To expand; to unfold; 


to open. Addiſon. 
To UNFU'RNISH. v. a. "GH! 
1. Todeprivez to ſtrip ; to diveſt. Sbat/. 

2. To leave naked. | Shakſpeare. 


UNFU'RNISHED. 2. 1 
1. Not accommodated with utenſile, or de- 
corated with ornaments. Locke. 
2. Unſupplied. 800 ; 
UNGA'IN. a. [unzeng, Saxon. ] Awk- 
UNGA'INLY.y ward; uncouth. Swift. 
UNGA'LLED. a. Unhurt ; unwounded. Shak. 
UNGA'RTERED. 2. Being without garters. 
UNGA'THERED. 2. Not cropped ; not 
. picked. F Dryden. 
UNGE'NERATED. 4. Unbegotten ; having 
no beginning. 
UNGE'NERATIVE. a. Begetting nothing. 


UNGE'NEROUS. 4. 
1. Not able; not ingenuous; not liberal. Pope, 
2. Ignominious. Addiſon. 
UNGE'NIAL. ' a. Not kind or favourable to 
nature, : Swift. 
UNGE'NTLE. 2. Harſh; rude; rugged. Sh2t. 
UNGE'NTLEMANLY. ad. liberal; not be- 
coming a gentleman. Clarendon. 
UNGENTLENESS./.. 
1. Harſhneſs ; rudeneſs; ſeverity. Tuer. 
2. Unkindnefs ; incivility. Shakſpeare. 


UNGEOME'TRICAL. 2. Not agreeable to 
the laws of geometry. Cheyne. 
UNGULDED. . Not overlaid with gold. 


Dryden. 

To UNGI'RD. . a. To looſe any thing bound 
with a girdle. | Cen. 
UNGIURT. 2. Looſely dreſſed. Waller: 


UNGI'VING. 2. Not bringing gifts. Dryden. 
UNGLO'RIFIED. 2. Not honoured ; not ex- 
alted with praiſe and 2dorayon, Hooker. 
UNGLO'VED. 2. Having the hand naked. 
To UNGLU'E. v. 2. To looſe any thing ce- 
mented, * 
To UNGO'D. v. a. Todiveſt of divinity. Dry. 
UNGO'DEFLY. ad. Impiouſly ; wickedly. 
Government of the Tongue, 


Harvey. 


UNH 

UNGO'DLINESS. / Impiety; wickedyeſs ; 
neglect of Gd. , Tillotſon. 

UNGO'DLY. 2. Y 
1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his laws. 
R V 
2. Palluted by wickedneſs. Shakſpeare. 
UNGO'RED. a. Unwounded; unhurt. Shak/. 


- 


UNGO'RGED. a. Not filled; not ſated. Dr. 


INGO T. a. | 
1. Not gained; not acquired. 10 
2. Not begotten. Waller, 
UNGO'VERNABLE. . 
1. Not to he ruled; not to be reſtrained. 
: Glanville. 
2. Licentious ; wild; uabridled. Atterbury. 
UNGO'VERNED. 4. 
1. Being without government. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not regulated ; uabridled 3 licentious. 
Dry den. 
UNGRA'CEFUL. _ 2. Wanting elegance; 
wanting beauty. Adddiſar. 
UNGRA'CEFULNESS. / Inelegance; awk - 
wardnels. Locke 
UNGRA'CIOUS. a. | ' 
1. Wicked; odious ; hateful. er. 
2. Offenſive; unpleafing. / dex. 
3. Unacceptable; not favoured; Clarendon. 
UNGRAMMA'TICAL. a. Not accerding to 
grammar. 1 | 
UNGRA'NTED. a. Not given; not yielded; 
not beſtowed. Dryden. 
UNGRA'TEFUL. a. 
1. Making no returns, or making ill re- 
turns for kindneſs. . »- South. 
2. Making no returns for culture. Dryden. 


3. VUapleatingz unacceptable. Atterbpry. 
UNGRA'TEFULLY. ad. 
1. With ingratitude. Granville. 


2. Unacceptably ; unpleaſingly. 
UNGRA'TEFULNESS. /. 

1. Ingratitude; ill return for good. Sidney. 
2. Unacceptable ; unpleaſiag quality. f 
UNGRA'V ELY. ad. Without ſeriouſneſs. S. 
UNGROU'NDED. 3. Having no foundation. 


UNGRU'DGINGLY. ad. Without ill-will; 


willingly ; heartily ; cheerfully. Dane. 
UNGUA'RDED. 3. | £4 
1. Undefended. 4 Dr en. 
2. Careleſs; negligent. iar. 


UNGE'NTLY. ad. Harſhly; rudely. S. .U'NGUENT. /. [ unguentum, Latin. ] Oint- 


ment. 4 Po ge. 
To UNHA'LLOW. v. a. To deprive of holi- 
neſs; to profane; tv deſectate. South. 


UNHA'LLOWED. a. Uuholy; profane. Pope. 


To UNHA'ND. v. s. To looſe from the 


hand. Denham. 
UNHA'NDLED. 2. Not handled ; not 

touched. Shakſpeare. 
-UNHA'NDSOME. a. . 

1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. Signey. 


2. liliberal ; difingenuous. 4 
UNHA'NDSOMELY. ad. 


1. Inclegantly ; vagracefully. Spenſer. 

2. Diſeagenuouſly ; 1)liberally. Dryden. 
UNHA'NDSOMENLTE. f 770. 

1. Want of beauty. Signey. 
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UNH 
2. Want of elegance. 

3: Ulideralaels; diſingenuity. | 
UNHA'NDY. a. Awkward; vot dexterous. 
To UNHA'NG. v. 4. To diveſt of hangings. 
- UNHA'NGED. 4. Not put to death by the 


gallows. Sha re, 
-UNHA*P. / Mifleck ; il! fortune. vert 
 UNHA*PPLLY. ad. Miferably; unfortunately; 
wretcheily ; calamitouſly. Tillstjon. 
UNHA'PPINESS. / 
1. Milery ; infelicity. Tillotſon. 
2. Mistortune; ill luck. 
3. Miſchievons prank: Shakſpeare. 
UNHA'PPY. a. Wretched ; miſerable ; unfor- 
tunate ; cala nitous; diſtreſſed. Milton. 
To UNHA'RBOUR. v. a. 
ſhelter. 


UNHA'RMPFUL. a. Innoxious; iunocent. Dey. 
UNHARMO'NIOUS, 4. 
1. Not ſymmetrical ; diſprog te. Mi/. 
2. Unmuſical; ill ſounding. Swift. 
To UNHA'RNESS. v. @. 
1. To looſe from the traces. Dryden. 
2. To diſarm ; to Yiveſt of armour. 
UNHA'TCHED. 2. 
1. Not diſcloſed ſrom the eggs. 
2. Not brought to light. 
UNHA'ZARDED. a. Not adveutured ; not 
put in danger. Milton. 
UNHEA'LTHFUL, a. Morbidz unwholefome. 
| ' Graunt, 


UNHEA'LTHY, a. Sickly; wanting health. 
* Loc ic. 
UNHE'ARD. a. 


Shakſpeare. 


1. Not perceived dy ther ear. Milton. 
2. Not vouchſafed an audience. Dyder. 
3. Unknown in celebration. ilton. 


4. Uxuzary of, Obſcure; not known 
dy lame. N Granville. 
5. Uxugarr of. Unprecedented. Swifr. 
To UNHEA'KT. v. a. To diſcourage ; to 
deprets. Shakſpeare. 
-UNHE'ATED. 2. Not made hot. Hoyle. 
-UNHEE'DED. 2. Difregarded ; not thought 
worthy of notice; efcaping notice. Hoyle. 
UNHEE'DING. a. Negligent; careleſs. Dry. 
UNHEE'DY. a. Precipitate; ſudden. Spenſer. 
To UNHE'LE. v. a. To uncover; to expoſe 
to view. | Spenſer. 
 UNHE'LPED. 2. Unaſſiſted; having no auxi- 
liary ; unſupported. Dryden. 
-UNRE'LPFUL. a. Giving no aſſiſtance. Shak, 
UNHE'WN, part. 4. Rough; not hewn. Dry. 
 UNHIDEBOUND.. 2. Las of maw ; capa- 
Cious. a Milton. 
To UNHINGE. v. 2. 
1. To throw from the hinges. 


2. To diſplace by violence. Blackmore. 

3. To diſorder; to confule. Walker. 
UNHO'LINESS. J. Impiety ; profanenels ; 

wickedneſs. JAE Raleigh. 
"UNHO'LY. a... 

1. Profane ; not hallowed, Hooker. 

2. Impious ; wicked. 


Pope, 
UNHO'NOURED, a. | 


Burnet. | 


To drive from 
UNHA*RMED. a. Unhurt; not injured; Locke. 


U'NIFORMLY. ad. [ from wniform.] 


UNI 


t. Not regarded with veneration ; not cele. 
brated, Dryden. 
2. Not treated with reſpect. Pope. 
To U'NHOOP. v. a. To diveſt of hoops. . 
UNHO'PED, 4. Not expected; greater 
UNHO'PED for. $ thin hope has promiſed. 
UNHO'PEFUL. @. Such as leaves no room 
to hope. Sbakſpeare. 
To UNHO RSE. v. a. To beat from a horſe; to 
throw trom the faddie. Kinolles. 
UNHO'SPITABLE. a.{ inhoſpitalis, Latin] 
Aﬀording ne kindoels of etitertainment to 
ſtrangers ; cruel ; barbarous. Dryden. 


UNHO'STILE. a. Not belonging to an encmy. 


To UNHOU'SE. v. a. Todrive from the ha. 
bitation. Denne. 
UNHOU SED. 2. a a 
1. Homelels; wanting a houſe. _ Sha4/p. 
2. Having no ſettled habitation. Southern. 
UNHOU'SELLED. a. Having not the ſacrz- 
ment. Shakſpeare. 
UNHU'MBLED. a. Not humbled; not touch- 


ed with ſhame or contuſion, Milton, 
UNHU'RT. . Free from harm. Bacer. 
UNHU'RTFUL. a. Innoxious; harmleſs ; 
doing no harm. Blackmore. 


U'NICORN. V [wnicornis,unus and cornwL.] 
1. A beaſt, whether real or fabulous, that 
has only one horn. Sandyr. 
— 38 - 7.7 1 * 

U'NIFOKM. 2. | anx3 an —— „ Latin. 

1. Keeping its — milar to itſelf, 
2. Conforming to ane rule, Hooker, 

UNIFO'RMITY. /. uniformite, French. 

1. Reſemblance to itſeht ; even tenour. b 
2. Conformity to one pattern; reſemblance 
of one to another. Hooker. 


1. Without variation z in au even tenour. 
2. Without diverſity of one from another. 
UNIMA'GINABLE. a. Not to be imagined 

the fancy ; not to be conceived. Milton. 
UNIMA'GINABLY. ad. To a degree not to 
be imagined. | B:yle. 


UNIMITABLE. a. { inimitable, Fr. inimita- 


bilis, Latin,] Not to be imitated. Burner. 
UNIMPA'LRABLE. a. Not liable to waſte or 
diminution, Hakewil!l. 
UNIMPA'IRED. a. Not diminiſhed ; not 
worn out. Addiſon, 
UNIMPO'RTANT. 2. 
1. Not momeatous. : 
2. Aſſuming no airs of dignity. Pepe. 
UNIMPORTU'NED. 2. Not ſolicited ; ot 
teaſed to compliance. Donne. 
UNIMPRO'VABLE. a. Incapable of melio- 
ration. 


UNIMPRO'VABLENESS. /.'Quality of not 


being improvable, Hammond. 
 UNIMPRO'VED. 2. 7 

1. Not made better. 

2. Not made more knowing. Pope. 


3. Not taught; not meliorated by inſtruc- 
tion. Glanville. 


UNINCREA'SEABLE, a. Admitting uo in- 
_ creale, Boyle, 


UNI 


UNINDI'FFERENT, a, Partialy leaning to 


. | Hooker. 
UNINFLA'MMABLE. 2. Not capable of 
being ſet on fire. Boyle. 
UNINFO'RMED. 2. 
1. Untaught; uninſtructed. Pope. 


2. Unanimated ; not enlivened. 
UNINGE'N UOUS. 2. 1liberal ; difingenu- 


ous, Decay of Picty. 
UNINHA'BITABLE. @. Unfit to be inhabit- 
ed | Raleigh. 


UNINHA'BITABLENESS. / Incapacity of 
being inhabited. Boyle. 
UNINHA'BITED. 2. Having no dwellers. 
UNIUNTURED. a. Unhurt; ſuffering no harm. 
UNINSCRTBED, a. Having no infcription. 
UNINSPI'RED. . Not having received any ſu- 
ruatural inſtruction or illumination. Locke. 


UNINSTRU'CTED. a. Not taught ; not 


helped by inſtruction Lecke. 
UNINSTRU*'CTIVE. 2. Not conferring any 
improvement. Addiſon. 
UNINTE'LLIGENT, 2. Not knowing; not 
ſkilful. Blackmere. 
UNINTELLIGIBI'LITY, V Quality of not 
being intelligible. Burnet. 
| UNINTE'LLIGIBLE. 2. Not ſuch as can be 
underſtood. Rogers. 
UNINTE'LLIGIBLY, ad. In a manner not 
to be underſtood. N Lec ke. 
UNINTE'NTIONAL. . Not defigned; hap- 
pening without deſign. Boyle. 
UNI'NTERESSED. 2 a. Not having intereſt. 
UNI'NTERESTED. Dryden. 
UNINTERMI'TTED. a. Contiauedz; not 
interrupted. Th Hale. 
UNINTERRU'PTED. 4. Not broken; not 
inter rupted. Roſcommon. 
UNINTERRU/PTEDLY. ad. Without inter- 
ruption. Lecke. 


UNINVE'STIGABLE. 2. Not to be ſearched 
out, | Ray. 

UNINVTI'TED. 2. Not aſked. Philipe. 

UNJOUVNTED. 8s. — 


1. Disjoined; ſeparated. Milton. 
2. Having no arviculation, Cee. 
die Latig.] 
1. The act of joining two or more, ſo as to 
make them one. Mien. 
2. Concord ; cojundtion of mind or in- 
tereſts. "Taylor. 
3. A pearl: not in uſe, Shatſpeare. 


4. [In law. ] Union is a combining or con- 
lolidation of two churches in one, which is 
done by the conſent of the biſhop, the pa- 


tron, and incumbent. Cexvell. 
UNTUPAROUS. a. mg and paris, Latin. ] 
Bringing one at a birth, Brown. 
UNISON, 4. Cant and ſonus, Lat.] Sound- 
ing alone. | Milton. 
U'NISON. /. | 
1. A ſtring that has the ſame ſound with 
another. Glanville. 
2. A lingle unvaried note. Pope. 
UNIT. V [anus, Anitas, Lat.] One ; the leaft 
wymber; or the roat of numbers. Watts. 


UNK 
To UNT'TE. v. a. [unitas, Latia.] 
1. To join two or more into one. Spenſer, 


2. To make to agree. Clarendon. 
3. To make to adhere. Wiſeman, * 
4. To join. Dryden, 
5. To join in intereſt. Cech. 


To UNITE. v. 4. 

1. To join in an act; to concur; to act in 
concert. $hakſpeare. 
2. To coaleſce; to be cemented ; to be con- 
folidates, 

3. To grow into one. 
UNT'TEDLY. ad. With union; fo as to join. 

* Dryden, 

UNITER. / The perſon or thing that unites. 
Glanville. 

UNT'TION,. {| wnicn, Fr.] The act or er 
of uniting; conjunction 3; coalition. I ſen. 

UNITIVE. - { trom zxite. } Having the power 


of uniting. Norris. 
U'NITY. / { wnitar, Latin. } 

1. The ſtate of being one. Hammond. 

2, Concord ; conjunction. Sprat. 

3- Agreement; uniformity. Iller. 


4. Principle of dramatick writing, by which 
the tenor of the ſtory, an propriety of repre- 
ſentation, is preſerved. Dryden. 
UNJU'DGED. 4. Not judicially PNG 
rior. 
UNIVE'RSAL. a. [wnicerſatli:, er 
1. General; extending to all. - South, 


2. Total z whole. Dryden. 
3. Not particular; compriſing all parti- 
culars. Arbuthnot. 


UNIVE'RSAL. / The whole; the general 


ſyſtem of the univerte : not in uſe. Raleigh.” 


UNIVERSA'LITY. {| aniver/alitas, fchoo! 
Latin. ] Not particularity ; generality ; ex- 
tenſion to the whole. South, Waxdtward. 

UNIVE'RSA LY. ad. Throughout the whole ; 
without exception. Healer. 

UNIVERSE. { wnivers, Fr, wniverſum, 
Lat.] The general {yitem of things. Prior. 


UNIVE'RSITY, / | aniverftas, Latin] A 


ſchool, where all the arts and faculties are 


taught and ſtadied. Clarendox. 
UNTI'VOCAL, a. | wniverns, Latin. 

1. Having one meaning. Watts. 

2. Certain; regular ; purſuing always one 

tenour. Brown. 
UNI'VOCALLY. ad. X 

1. In one term; in one ſenſe. Hal. 


2.. In one tenour. 

UNJO*'YOUS. . Not gay; not cheerſul. 

UNJU'ST. a. Cie. Freuch; inyuftus, Lat.] 
Iniquitous; contrary to equity; coutrary to 
juſtice. King Cares. 

UNJU'STIFIABLE. 2. Not to be defended ; 
not to be juſtified. Addiſon. 

UN[U'STIFIABLENESS. / The quality of 
not being juſtifiable, Clarendon. 

UNT]U'STIFIABLY. ad. In a manner not 10 
be defended. : 

UNTU'STLY. ad, In a manner contrary to 
right. Denham, 


UNKE'MPT, a. Not combed : obſolete. Spe. 


To UNLA'DE. v. 3. 


— 


UN.L 


To UNKE'NNEL. v. 4. 1 
1. To drive from his hole. Dryden. 
2. To rouſe from its ſecrecy or retreat, $44. 
UNKE'NT. a. [ and hen, to know.] Un- 
known : obtolete. penſe .. 
UNKE'PT, a. . ; 
1. Not kept; not retained. ! | 
2. Unobſerved; unobeyed. Hooker. 
UN KIND 2. Not favourable ; not benevolent, 
UNKI'NDLY. 2. 
1. Unnatural ; contrary to nature. & . 
2. Malignant; unfavourable. 2 
UNK1T'NDLY. a#. | 
1. Without kindneſs, or affection. Denham . 
2. Contrarily to nature. Milton. 


' UNKI'NDNESS. / Malignity ; ill-will; want 


- of =_ _ Clarendon. 
o U'NKING. v. a. To deprive of royalty. $5. 
U'NKLE. /. [See Ux cz. ] The brother of 
8 one's father or mother. Dryden. 

NKNICGHTLY. 2. Unbecoming a knight. 
To UNKNI'T, v. a. 881 

I. To unweave; to ſeparate. — — 
2. To open. 2 Shakſpeare. 
To UNKNO'W. v. a. To ceaſe to know. Sb. 


UNKNO'WABLE. 2. Not to be known. Watts. 


UNKNO'WING, a. 
1. Ignorant; not knowing. Decay of Piety, 


2, Not practiſed; not qualified. Pope. 
UNKNOWINGLY. ad. Ignorantly; without 
knowledge. Addiſon. 


UNKNO'WN. a. 


1. Not known. Roſcommon 

2. Greater than is imagined. Bacon. 
3. Not having cohabitation. Shatſpeare. 
4. Not having communication. Addiſon. 

UNLA'BOURED. 2. 

1. Not produced by labour. D . 
2. Not cultivated by labour. Blackmore. 
3. Spontaneaus ; voluntary. Tickel, 


To UNLA'CE. v. a. : 
1. To looſe any thing faſtened with ſtrings. 
2. To looſe a woman's dreſs. Donne. 
3. To diveſt of ornaments. Shakſpeare. 


1. To remove from the veſſel which carries. 
2. To exonerate that which carries. Dryden. 


3. To put out. Uſed of a veſſel. Att. 
© UNLA'TD. 2. 5 
1. Not placed; not fixed. Hooker. 
2. Not pacified ; not ſtilled. Miltom. 


 UNLAME'NTED. a. Notdeplored. Claren lou. 


To UNLA'TCH. v. a. To open by lifting up the 
latch. ; | ' Dryden. 
UNLA'WFUL. a. Contrary to law; not per- 
mitted by the law. South, 
UNLA'WFULLY. ad. 
1. In a manner coatrary to law or right. 


2. Hlegitimately ; not by marriage. Addiſon. 


UNLA'WFULNESS. /. 
1. Contrariety to law. 
2. Illegitimacy. 

To UNLE'ARN. . 4. 
what has been learned. 

UNLE'ARNED., 2. 
1. Ignorant; not informed; not iuſtructed. 


Hes bey. 
To forget, or diſuſe, 


' To UNLUNK,. v. a. To untwiſt; to open. Sal. 


"> UNLO'CK. v. 4. 


UNL 


gained by ſtudy; not known. ln. 


2. Not 

3. Not ſuitable to a learned man. Shakſp. 
UNLE'ARNEDLY. ad. Ignorantly; grofsly. 
rown, 

UNLEA'VENED. #. Not fermented ; not 
mixed with termenting matter. Exodus. 
UNLE'ISUREDNESS. / Buſineſs ; want of 
time ; want of leiſure ; not in uſe. Boyle, 


UNLE'SS. conjun#. Except; if not; ſuppoſing 


that not. Swift, 
UNLE'SSONED. 2. Not taught. Shat/peare: 


- UNLE'TTERED. 2. Unlearned ; untaught. 


Hooker, 


UNLE'VELLED. 4. Not laid even, Tick! 


UNLIBUVDINOUS, 2. Not luftful; pure from 
carnality. Milton. 
UNLI'CENSED. 2. Having no regular per- 
_ miſhon. Milton. 
UNLI'CKED. . Shapeleſs ; not formed: from 
- opinion that the bear licks her young to 


pe. Shakſpeare. 

UNLI'GHTED, 2. Not kindled ; not ſet on 

fire. X Prior. 
UNLI KE. a. 


1. Diſſimilar i having no reſemblance. Pepe. 
2. Improbable; unlikely; not likely. Bacoz. 
UNLIFKELIHOOD. 2 V [from wnlitely.| 
UNLIUKELINESS. I mprobability.Sox6. 
UNLIKELY. 3. | 
t. Improbable ; not ſuch as can be reaſon- 
ably expected. Sidxey. 
2. Not promiſing any particular event. Su. 
UNLIKELY. ad. Improbably. Pope. 
UNLYKENESS. / DiſBmilitude; want of re- 
ſemblance. Dryder. 
UNLIYMITABLE. 2. Admitting no bounds. 
UNLIMITED. . 
1. Having no bounds, or limits. Till. 
2. Undefined ; not bounded by wore ex- 
ceptions. ocker. 
3. Unconfined ; not reſtrained. Rogers. 
UNLIUMITEDLY. ad. Boundleſsly; without 
bounds. Decay of Picty. } 
UNLI'NEAL. @. Not coming in the order of 
ſucceſſion. Sbalſ peace. 


UNLI'QUIFIED. 2. Unmelted ; undiſſolved. 


1 Addiſon. 

To UNLO'AD. v. a. 
1. To diſburden ; to exonerate ; to free from 
load. Creech. 
2. To put off any thing burdenſome. 54+. 


1. To open what is ſhut with a lock, St. 
2. To open in general. ' "Milton, 
UNLOO'KED. a. Un ; not {ore- 
UNLOO'KED fer. F ſeen. Shakſpeare. 
To UNLOO'SE. v. a. To looſe. Aword perhays 
barbarous and ungrammatical, the particle 
prefixed implying negation; ſo that zo u 
is properly to bind. Shakſpeare. 
To UNLOO'SE. + x. To fall in pieces; to 0e 
all union and connexion. Collier. 
UNLO'SABLE. @. Not to be loſt, B5y* 
UNLO'VELINESS, / Unamiableneſs; in"! 
liry to create love, © Sidney: 


UNM 

UNI C'V FLY. . That cannot excite love. 
UNLO'VING. a. Unkind; not fond. Shak. 
UNIV CKILY. ad. Unfortunately; by ill 

luck. | Addiſon. 
UN LU'CKY. 4. 

1. Unfortunate ; producing PN. 

| Ho 


| N. 
2. Unhappy; miſerable ; ſubject to frequent 


misfortunes. Spenſer. 
3. Slightly miſchievous; miſchievouſly wag- 
giſh. 7 ; Tuſſer 
4+ 83 ; inauſpicious. Dryden. 
.UNLU'STROUS, 2. Waating ſplendour ; 
wanting luſtre. Shatſpeare. 


To UNLU'TE. v. a. To ſeparate veſſels cloſed 
with chymical cement. Boyle. 
.UNMA'DE. . — 9 | | 
1. Not yet formed 3 not created. Spenſer . 
2. Deprived of ſorm or qualities. Woodward. 
3. Omitted to be made. Blackmore. 
UNMA*IMED. 2. Not deprived of any effen- 
. tial part. | * 1 Pope. 
UNMA'KABLE. a. Not poſlible to be made. 
, Grew. 
To UNMA'KE, v. a. To deprive of former 
qualities betore poſſeſſed; to deprive of form 
or being. | Dryden. 
E UNMA'N. V. 4. | ; 
i, Te deprive of the conſtituent qualities of 
; a human being, as reaſon. South, 
2. To emaſculate. 


3. To break into irreſolution ; to deject. Dry. 


UNMA'NAGEABLE. a. 
1. Not manageable ; not eaſily governed. 


Glanville. 
2. Not eaſily wielded. | 
UNMA'NAGED. 4. 
I, Not broken by horſemanſhip. 
2. Not tutored ; not educated. 
UNMA'NLIKE. 
- UNMA'NLY, $* 
. Unbecoming a human being. Collier. 
2, Unſuitable to a man; effeminate. Addi/on. 
UNMA'NNERED, a. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 
"TEA ben Jenſon. 
UNMANNERLINESS. / Breach of crvility ; 
il hehaviour. Locke. 
 UNMA'NNERLY. a. Ill-bred ; not civil; not 
complaiſant. 9 Swift, 
 UNMA'NNERLY. ad. Uncivilly. Shakſpeare. 
 UNMANU'RED. a: Not cultivated. Sener. 
UN MARKE. a. Not obſerved ; not regard- 
ed, Pope. 
UNMA*RRIED. a. Having no huſband, or no 
wife. Bacon, Dryden. 
Te UNMA'SK. v. a. | 
1. To ſtrip of à maſk. * 
2. To ſtrip of any diſeuiſe. Roſcommon. 
To UNMA'SK. v. ». To put off the maſk. $4. 
UNMA'SK ED. a. Naked; open to the view. 
Dryden. 
UNMA'STERABLE. a. Unconquerable; not 


Taylor. 
Felton. 


to be ſubdued. * Brown. 
UNMA'STERED. a, 
1. Not ſubdued. 
Dryden, 


2. Not con quetable. 


UINMO IST 2. Not wet. 
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UNM 


UNMA'TCHABLE. a. Unparalleled ; un! 
equalled. Hooker. 


UNMA'TCHED., . Matchleſs ; having no 


match, or equal. . Dryden. 


 UNME'ANING. 3. Exprefling no meaning: 


Pepe. 
Dryden. 


having no meaning. 
UNME'ANT. 2. Not intended. 


. UNME'ASURABLE. z. Boundleſs; unbound- 
Shatkſpeare. 


ed, 
UNME'ASURED. 
1. Immenſe; infinite. Blackmore. 
2. Not meaſured ; plentiful beyond meaſure. 
' | Milton. 


UNME'DITATED. 3. Not formed by pre. 


- vious thought. Milton. 
UNMEE'T, a, Not fit ; not proper; not wor- 
thy. Sbalſpeare. 
UNME'LLOWED. 2. Not fully ripened. Sd. 
UNMENTIONED. 2. Not told ; not named. 
Clarenden. 
UNME'RCHANTABLE. a. Unfaleable ; not 
vendible, - Carew, 
UNME'RCIFUL. a. 
1. Cruel; ſevere ; inclement. 
2. Unconſcionable ; exorbitant. 


Roger To 
Pope. 


UNME'RCIFULLY. ad. Without mercy; . 
ddifer, 


without tenderneſs. 
UNME'RCIFULNESS. /. Inclemency ; cru- 
elty ; want of tendernels. Taylor. 
UNME'RITED. a. Not deſerved; not ob- 
tained otherwiſe than by favour. Milton. 
UNME'RITEDNESS. /. State of being unde- 
ſerved. Boyle. 


- UNMI'NDED. a. Not heeded ; not regarded. 


Midtox. 
UNMI'NDFUL. a. Not heedful ; not regard- 
ful ; negligent ; inattentive. Swift. 


To UNMI'NGLE. v. @. To ſeparate things 


mixed. Bacon. 
UNMIUNGLED. a. Pure; not vitiated by any 
thing mingled. 8 
UNMI RV. a. Not fouled with dirt. Gay. 
UNNI TIGATED. 4. Not ſoftened. Shat/. 
UNMTI'XED. ? a. Not mingled with any thing; 
UNMT'XT. pure; not corrupted by addi- 
tions. G Bacon, Pope. 
UNMO'ANED. a. Not lamented. . 
Hips. 

UNMOT'STENED, a. Not made wet. Bey/e. 
UNMOLE'STED. 2. Free from diſturbance ; 
free from external trouble. Rogers. 
To UNMOO'R. v. a. To iqofe from land by 
taking up the anchors. Pope. 
UNMO'RALIZED. a. Untutored by morality. 


Norris. 


 UNMO'RTIFIED. a. Not fubdued by forrow 


and ſeverities. Rogers. 
UNMO'VEABLE. . Such as cannot be re- 
moved or altered. 8 ke. 
UNMO'VED. 2. 5 8 
1. Not put out of one place into another, 

| May. Locke, 

2. Not changed in refolution. Milton. 
3. Not affeded; not touched with any paſ- 


fton. : 
paſſion, 


4. Unaltered hy 
3M 


Pope. 
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NO 
UNMO'VING. a. | 2 
1. Having no motion. Cbeync. 


* mpmey, no power ts raife the patſons ; 


ing. . 
UNMO'URNED. a. Not lamented ; not de- 


plored Southern. 
as to the 


To» UNMO'ULD. v a. To change 
form. Miiton. 


To UNMU'FFLE. v. 4. To put off a covering 
from the face. 
. UNMU'SICAL. 2. Not harmonious ; not 
pleaſing by ſound. Ben Jonſon. 
Te UNMU'ZZLE. v. 2. To loole from a 
. muzzle, . Shakſpeare. 
UNNA'MED. 2. Not mentioned. Milton, 
. UNNA'TURAL. . | 
1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary 
do the common inſtincts. L' Eftrange. 
2. Acting without the affections implanted 
by nature, Denbam. 
3- Forced ; not agreeable to the real ſtate of 
. perſons or things. Addiſon. 
UNNA'TURALLY. ad. In oppoſition to 
nature. | Tillotſon. 
_ UNNA'TURALNESS, / Contrariety to na- 
. UNNA'VICABLE. 4. Not to be paſſed by 
_  vellels ; not to de navigated. Cow/ry. 
- BNNE'CESSARILY. ad. Without neceſuty; 
without need; necdleſsly, Broome. 
| UNNE'CESSARINESS. /. Needlefſneſs. 
| Decay of Piety. 
UNNE'CESSARY. a. Needleſs; not wanted; 
uQſeleſs. ; - Hooker. 
_ UNNE'IGHBOURLY. a. Not kind; not ſuit- 
able to the duties of a neighbour, Ganth. 
UNNE'IGHBOURLY. ad. In a manner not 
ſuitable to a neighbour ; with malevolence ; 
with mutual miſchief. Shakſpeare. 
To UNNE'RVE, v. 4. To weaken ; to en- 
feeble. Addiſon. 
UNNE'RVED. . Weak; feeble. Shak/peare. 
UNNE'TH. ad. | This is from un and 
UNN E'THESs. & ead, Saxon, ay; and 
ought theretore to be written aneath,] 
Scarcely; hardly ; not without difficulty : 
._ obſolete, _ 2 — 4 
UNNO ELT. a. Mean; ignominious ; igno- 
ble. Sb peare. 
. UNNO'TED. a. 
| I. Not obſerved ; not regarded. Shak/prare. 
2. Not honoured. Pope. 
UNNU'MBERED.«. Innumerable. Raleigh. 
_UNOBJE'CTED. 2. Not charged as a fault, 
or contrary to argument. Atterbury. 
. UNOBNO'XIOUS.g@. Not hable; not oppoled 
dt any hurt, Donne, 
_.UNOBSE'QUIOUSNESS. / Incompliance ; 
_ diſobedience. Seu. 
- UNOBSE'RVABLE. «. Not to be obſerved ; 


not diſcoverable. Beyle. 
UNOBSE'RVANT. 2. 

1. Not obſequious. | 1 

2. Not attenis e.  Clanville. 


UNOBSE'RVED. a. Not regarded; not at- 
acoded to; not heeded, 
L 


Mitten . 


Sidney. 


1 Atterbury. 


'UNP 


UNOBSE'RVING. a. Inattentive ; not heed. 


ful, Dryden. 
UNOBSTRU'CTED, 4. Not hindered; not 
ſtopped. Blackmore. 
UNOBSTRU'CTIVE. 2. Not raifing any ob- 
ſtacle. Blackmore. 
UNOBTA'INED. 2. Not gained ; not ac- 
quired. Hooker, 
UNO'BVIOUS. &@. Not readily — 
| k 
UNO'CCUPIED. a. Unpaſſeſſed. G2 
UNOFFE'NDING. . 
1. Harmleſs ; innocent. © Dryden. 
2. Sinleſs ; pure from fault. Rogers. 


UNO'FFERED. . Not propoſed to accept- 


ance, Clarendon, 
To UNO'IL. v. a2. To free from oil. Dryden. 
UNO'PENING. 2. Not opening, 


' - hy 
-UNO'PERATIVE. «. Producing no effects. 


South, 

UNOPPO'SED. 4. Not encountered by any 

hoſtility or obſtruction. Dryden. 
UNO'RDERLY. 2. Diſordered; irregular. 

Sanderſon, 


UNO'RDINARY.@. Uncommon ; unufuat: 
not uſed. Loc te. 
UNO RGANIZED. 2. Having no parts in- 
ſtrumental to the motion or nouriſhment of 
the reſt. | X Grew. 
UNORT'GINAL. a. Having no birth; 


 UNORVGINATED. ungenerated. MIt. 


UNO'RTHODOX. a, Not holding pure doc- 


trine. Decay of Pic. 
UNO'WED. 4. Having no owner. Shak/peare, 
UNO'WNED. a. 


1. Having no owner. 

2. Not acknowledged; not claimed. Miter. 
To UNPA'CK. V... 

1. To diſbyrden ;; to exonerate. Shak/peare, 

2. To open any thing bound together. Boy/r. 
UNPA'CKED. 3. Not collected by unlawiul 


arthfices. Hadibras. 
UNPA'ID. 8. . 

1. Not diſcharged. Miltox. 

2. Not having dues or debts. Pope. 


3. Unrzaip for. That for which the price 
is not yet given. Shakſpeare. 
UNPA'INED. 2. Suffering no pain. Milton. 
UNPA'LATABLE. . Nauſeous; diſguiting. 


Dryden. 
UNPA'RAGONED., 2. Unequalled; un- 
matched. Shakſpeare. 


UNPA'RALLELED. 2. Not matched; not to 
be matched ; having no equal. Addiſcr- 
UNPA'RDONABLE. . [ impardenable, Fr.] 
Irremiſſible. Heoter. 
UNPA'RDONABLY. ad, Beyond forgiveneſs. 


| . Atterbury. 
UNPA'RDONED. 2. | | 
1. Not forgiven. | | Rogers. 
2. Not diſcharged ; not cancelled by a legal 
ardon. aleigh. 


UNP A'RDONING. a. Nat forgiving. Dryden. 
UNPA'RLIAMENTARINESS. / Contra- 
riety to the uſage or conſtitution of par- 
liament. 8 122 Clarenden. 


u NY 


UNPARRLIAMENTARY. a. Contrary to 
the rules of parliament, $wi/t. 
UNPA*RTED. a. Undivided ; not ſeparated. 
Prior. 

UNPA'RTIAL. a. Baus honeſt. Sanderſon. 
UNPARTIALLV. * Equally ; indifferent- 


Hooker. 

UNPA'SSABLE „ 4 „ | 
1. Admitting no paſſage. Watts. 
2. Not cutrent ; net ſuffered to paſs. Locke, 
UNPA'SSIONATE. a. Free from paſ- 


UNPA'SSLONAT ED. J bon; calm; impar- 
tial. Watt on. Glanville. 
UN PA'SSIONATELY ad. Without paſſion, 
King Charles. 
UN PATHSD, a. Uatracked ; unmarked by 
Shakſpeare. 


MT WNED, 4, Nat given to pledge. Pope. 
To UNPA'Y. v. a. Toundo, Shakſpeare. 
UNPEA'CEABLE a. Quarrelſome ; — 

to diſturb the tranquillity of others. Ti/{or/or. 
Jo UNP&(G. v a. To open any thing cloſed 


with a peg. Shatſpeare. 
UNPE'NSIONED. a. . Not kept in depeadauce 
dy a penſion. Pope, 


Te UNPE'OPLE. v. a. To depopulate ; to 
depriveof inhabitants. Addiſon, 
UNPERCE'LVED. a. Not obſerved ; not 
heeded 3; not ſenubly diſcovered ; not 
known. Dryden. 
UNPERCE' IVEDLY. ad. So as not to be 
perceived. Boyle. 
UNPE'RFECT.. a. [imparfait, Fr, imper perfec 
15, Latin. ] lacomplete. Peacham, 
UNPE'RFEC” NESS. . Imperſection ; in- 


completeneſs. + Aſcbam. 
UNPERFO'KMED. . Undone ; not done. 
Taylor. 


UNPE'RISHABLE. a, Laſting to perpetuity ; 
exempt from decay. ammond. 
UNPERPLE'XED. a. Diſentangied; not 
embarraſled. Locke, 
UNPERSPURABLE. a. Not to be emitted 
through the pores of the ſkin. Arbuthnot. 
UNFaRIUA DABLE. a. Inexorable ; not to 


er | Sidney. 
UNPE”TRIFLIED. a. Not turned to ſtone. « 
Brown, 


UNPHILOSO! PHICAL. a. Unſuitable to the 
rules of philoſophy, or right reaton. Collier; 
UNPHILOSO' 'PH CALLY. ad. In amanner 

contrary to the rules of tight realon, Sent. 
UNPHILOSO'PHICALNESS, / Incongrue 

ity with philoſophy. Norris. 
UNPIE'RCED. a. Not penetrated ; not 


1 7 7K ay. 
UNPI'LLARED. a. 'Deprived of pillars. Pope. 
 UNPULLOWED. a. Wauting a pillow,” MI. 
To UNPIN. v.a. To open what is ſhut,,or 

faſtened with a pin. Herbert. 
UNPI'NKED. 4. Not marked with eyelet 

holes. Sbakſpeare. 
UNPI'TIED. a. Not compaſſionated ; not res 


garded with lympathetical lorrew, Reſcom. 
UNPI'TIFULLY. ad. Uumeigfully ; wich- 
Soakſpeare. 


2 mercy. p 


UN-P*'? 
UNPITYING. a. Having no compaRiens i 
Hes 54 
UNP LA'CED. 4. 2 no place ol 2 
ance. 
UNPLA'GUED. @. Not tormented. 6s of 


UNPLA' * TED. a. Not planted; ſpontaneous. 
Waller. 


| UNP LA/USIBLE; a. Not plauſible ; not Tuck 


. as has a fair appearance. Clarendon. 
UNPLA'USIVE. a. Not approving. Sp. 
UNPLEA'SANT. 2. Not delighting ; trous 
. bleſome 3 uneaſy. Woodward. 
UNPLEA'SANTLY. 2d. Not delightfully ; 
uneaſily. Pape. 
UNPLE'ASANTNESS. / Want of qualities 
to give delight. noker . 
UNPLEA'SED. a, Not pleaſed ; not deligat- 
ed. Shakſpeare. 
UNPLEA'SING. a. Offenfive ; diſguſting ; 
giving no delight, Milton. 
UNPLIANT. 2. Not eaſily bent; not cou- 
tor ming to the will. Wittone 
To UNPLU'ME. v. a. To ſtrip of plumes ; to 


- degrade. Glarvwilles 
UNPO E'TICAL. 2 4. Not ſuch! as becomes 
UNPOE'TICK. a poet. Bp. Carbet. 


UNYO'LISHED. 2. 
r. Not ſmoathed ; not brightened by attris 
tion. . Stillingfſeet. 
2. Not civilized ; not refined: Dryden. 
UNPOLTITE. a. | inpali, Fr. impolitus, Lat. - 
Not elegant; not refined ; not civil. arts. 
UNPOLLU' ED a. [impollutas, Lat..]- Not 
corrupted; not defiled., .. , - Milton. 
duk o: PULAR. a. Not fitted to pleaſe the 
people. 4 ſe u. 
UNPO'RTABLE. a. Not to be carried. Kal. 
UNPOSSE'SSED. « Not had: not held ; not 


enjoyed. Fan 
UNE OSSE'SSING. a. Having no poſſeſſion. 
Shakſpeare. 


UNPRA'CTICABL E. a. Not fealible, Hop. 
UNPRA'CTISED. a... 3 
1. Not ſkilful by uſe and experience. Milton. 
2, Not known; not familiar by uſe." Priori 
UNPRECARIOUS. . Not dependant on 
ancther. Blackmore. 
UNPRE'CEDENTED. 2. Not juſtifiable by 
any example. Swift. 
To UNPREDIL' CT. v. . To retract preuic- 
tion. Milton. 
UNPREFE'RRED. 2. Not advanced. Collier 
UNPRE'GNANT. 2. Not prolick ; not quick 
of wit. Shakſpeares 
mug DICATE. 2. Not prepotie ted by 
any ſettled notions. Taler. 
UNPRE'JUDICED. a. Free from prejuyice ; 
void of. preconceived notions. 'Trilerfon. 
UNPRELA'T ICAL. a. Uaſuitable to a /pred 
late; 14. . Clarendon. 
UNPREME DITATED. a. Not prepared in 
the mind detorchand. 8 | Milton. 
UNPREPA'RED. a.” ; 
1. Not fitted by previous e Miltens 
2 Not. made fit for the dreadiul moment of 
. Ceparture, 3 4. ,- » - Shakſpeare. 
3M 


UNP 


3 /. State of being wn 
JE . X. Charles. 
NPREPOSSE'SSED. 4 Not prepoſſeſſed; 


not preoccupied by notions. South, 
UNPRE'SSED. a. 

1. Not preſſed. Tichel. 

2. Not enforced. Clarendon. 
| UNPRETE'NDING. 2. Not elaiming avy 

diſtinctions. Pepe, 
UNPREVA'ILING. a. Being of no torce. Jö. 
UNPREVE'NTED. 5. 

1. Not previouſly hindered, Shatſpeare. 

2. Not preceded by any thing. Ilten. 
UNPRINCELY. a. Unſuitable to a prince. 
UNPRIUNCIPLED. . Not ſettled in tenets 

or opinions. Milten. 
UNPRUSABLE. 4. Not yalued ; not of efti- 


mation. Shakſpeare. 
UNPRUSONED. &. Set free from confine- 
ment. Derne. 
UNPRI'ZED. a, Not valued. Shatſpeare. 


UNPROCLA'IMED. &. Not notitied by a 
publick declaration. Milton. 
UNPROFA'NED. 2. Not violated. Dryden. 
UNPRO'FITABLE. 2. Uleleſs ; ſerving no 
purpoſe. Heoker. 
UNPRO'FITABLENESS. /. Uſeleſſaefs. Ad. 


UNPRO'FITABLY. ad. Uſeleſsly ; without 


advantage. Ben Jonſon. 
UNPRO'FITED. a. Having no gain. Shak. 
FNPROLVFICK. 4. Barren; not produc- 

tive. Hale. 
WNPRO'MISING.-a. Giving no promile of 

excellence; having no W of value. 


e 
UNPRO'PER. 4. Fe 
1. Not tar, e, 
3" © 4" 9 right. Ypew 
UNPRO PERI. Y. ad. Contrarily to proprie- 
ty ; improperly. | Shakſpeare. 
UNPROPUTIOUS. . Not favourable; in- 
. aufpictous. Pepe. 
UNPROPO'RTIONED. 2. Not ſuited ws 
- ſomething elſe. Sha tfpear 
UNPROPO'SED. a, Not propoſed. 5 
ENPRO'PPED. 2. Not ſupported ; not up- 
held. Milter. 
UNPRO'SPEROUS, a. {improſper, Latin. } 
. Valortunate; not proſperous. Clarendon, 


USFROSPEROUSLY. ad. Unfuccelsfully. 


Taylor. 

inen E'CTED. 2. Not protected; not 

ſupported ; not delended. ar. 
UN O'VED. a. 


1. Not ttied; not known by trial, Spenſer. 
. Not ev inced by argumenit. Boyl-. 
To UNPROVI'DE. 2. . To diveſt of reſo- 

lution or quali fications. Soutberr, 
UNPROVIDED. a. 


. Not ſecured or qualified b Frm 
_ - meatures. hbakſpeare. 
2. Not ſurniſhed. Spret. 


UNPROVO'KED. a Not provoked: Dryden, 
UNPUBLISHED. a. 
©. 1./Secrer; unknown. 


| Shakſpeare, 
1. Net given to the pubkck, 


Hope. 


= 


UNR 


UNPU'NTSHED. a. [impunis, Fr.] Not pos 

niſhed; ſuffered to continue in impunity. 

U Eftranee, 

UNPU'RCHASED. a. Vobought. Denbam. 
UNPU'RIFIED. 4. 

1, Not freed from recrement. 

2. Not cleanſed from fin. Decæy of Pierg. 
UNPU"TREFIED. a. Not corrupted by w. 


tennels. Arbuthmct. 
To UNQUA'LIFY. v. 4. To diſqualify ; to 
diveſt of qualification. 3 


UNQUA'RRELABLE. #. Such as cannot be 
impugned. Brown. 
To UNQUE'EN. v. a. To dlveſt of the dignity 


queen. Shakſpeare, 
VU E'NCHABLE. 4. Unextiuguiſhable 
Milten, 
UNQUE'NCHABLENESS. J. Unextinguiſh- 
ableneſs. Hattet. 
UNQUE'NCHED. @. 
1. Not extinguiſhed. Bacon, 
2. Not extinguiſhable. - Arbuthncc, 


UNQUE'STIONABLE. &@, 
1. Indubitable ; not to be dowhted. 
2. Such as cannot. bear to be 


Wotton. 
ueſtioned 


without impatience. Shakſpeare. 
UNQUE'STIONABLY. ad. 3 ; 
without doubt. Sprar. 


UNQUE'STFONED. 2. 
t. Not doubted ; paſſed without doubt. Bre. 
2. Indiſputable ; not to be oppoſed: B. 7. 
3. Not interrogated; not examined. Dy de 
UNQUYCK. a. Motionlefs; not alive. Danic!. 
— — a. Not animated; not. 


ripened to vitality. Blactmere. 
UNQUTET. a. [ inguict, Fr. impuirtms, Lat. 
x. wi agitation 5 not 
calm; not ſtill. Miter. 


2. Diſturbed ; full of perturbation ; not at 
peace Shakſpeare. 
3. Reftleſs ; unſatisſied. Peper. 
UNQUUETLY. ad. Without reſt $hak/p. 
UNQUIETNESS. / 


1. Want of tranquillity, Denham. 
a. Want of peace. _ 
3. Reſtleſſneſs; turbulence. Iden. 
4. Perturbation ; uneaſineſs. Tayler. 


UNR&'CKED. .a. Not poured from the by. 
acch, 
UNRA KED. 2. Not thrown together and co- 
- vered. Uſed only of fires. Shakſpeare. 
UNRA' NSACK ED. @. Not pillaged. K 
UNRA'NSOMED. a. Not ſer free by payment 
- for liberty. Pipe 
Te UNRA'VEL. . . | "IR 
1. To diſentangle ; to extricate; to c 
Fell — 
2. 8 24 to throw out of . 
"oa 


. the intri 
UNRA'ZORED. a. Un * 7 
UNREA*CHED. a. Not attained. Dryde#. 
UNRE'AD. a. 
1. Not read ; not publickly pronounced. 
Hoger 
2. Untaught; not learned in books. Du 


UNR 
UNREADINESS. /. | 
1. Want of readineſs ; want of p 


neſs. 
goker. 
Taylor. 


2. Want of preparation. 
UNRE'ADY. @. 
1. Not prepared; not fit. 
2. Not prompt; not quick. Brown. 
3. Awkward ; ungain. Bacon. 
UNRE'AL..«. Unſubſtantial ; having only 
appearance. Shakſpeare. 
UNREASONABLE. 2. 
1. Not agreeable to reaſon. Hooker. 
2. Exorbitant; claiming or iuſtſting on more 


Shatſpeare. 


than is fit. Dryden. 

3. Greater than is fit; immoderate. 6. 
UNRE'ASONABLENESS. /. 

t. Inconſiſtency with reaſon. Hammond. 


2. Exorbitance ; exceſſive demand. Addiſon. 
UNRE'ASONABLY. ad. 

1. In a manner contrary to reaſon. 

2. More than enough. Shakſpeare. 


T7 UNRE'AVE v. a. To unravel. Spenſer. 
UNREBA'TED. a. Not blunted. Haktewil/. 
UNREBU'KEABLE. 2. Obnoxious to no 

cenſure, Timothy. 
UNRECE'IVED. . Not received. Hooker. 
UNRECLAIUMED. 2. 

1. Not tamed. S$hakſpeare. 

2. Not reformed, Rogers. 
UNRECONCULEABLE. 4. 


1. Not to be appeaſed ; implacable. Shatſp. 
2. Not to be made confiftent with. lamm. 
UNRE'CONCI LED. a. Notreconciled. Shak. 
UNRECO'RDED. 2. Not kept in remem- 
brance by publick monuments. Pope. 
UNRECO'UNTED. 2. Not told; not related. 
Shakſpeare. 

UNRECRU'ITABLE. 2. Incapable of repair- 
ing the deficiencies of an army. Miltzn. 
UNRECU'RINC;. a. {rremediable. Sha4/p. 
UNREFO'RMABLE. @. Not to "I into a 
new form. ammond, 
UNREFO'RMED., 2. | 
1. Not amended ; not corrected. 0  Dewvies. 
2. Not brought to newuefs of life, Hamm. 
UNREFRE'SHED. 2. Not cheered; not re- 
lieved. Ardbuthbnot. 
UNREGA'RDED. a. Not heeded; not re- 
ſpected; neglected. Sactling. 
UNREGE'NERATE. 2. Not brought to a 
new life. Stephens. 
UNRE'GISTERED., a. Not recorded. Shat. 
UNRE'INED. 2. Not reſtrained by the bridle. 


Milton. 
UNRELE'NTING., a. Hard; cruel; feeling 
no pity. Smith. 
UNRELIE'VABLE. a. Admitting no ſuccour. 
| Boyle. 
UNRELVEVED. a. . 
1. Not ſuccoured. Dr yden. 
2. Not eaſed. Boyle. 
UNREMA'RKABLE. @. 
1. Not capable of being obſerved. Digby. 


2. Mot worthy of notice. 


UNREME'DIABLE. a. Admitting no remedy. 


Sidney, | 


UNR 
UNREPMEMBERED, 2. Not retained in the 


mind ; not recollected. Matton. 
UNKEME'MBERING, . Having no memo - 


= Drydew. 
UNREME'MBRANCE. / Forgetfvlnels ; 
want of remembrance. Watts. 
UNREMO'VEABLE. 2. Not to be taken 

away. | Sidney. 
UNREMO'VEABLY. ad. Ina manner that 


admits no removal, Shetſpeare. 
UNREMO'VED. 2. 

1. Not taken away. Hammond. 

2. Not capable of being removed. Milton. 
UNR EPA'LD. 4. Not recompenſed; not com- 
_ penlated.  . © " Drydevx. 
UNREPE'ALED. 2. Not revoked ; not abro- 

gated. Blackmore. 


UNREPE'NTANT, 2 a. Not repenting ; not 
UNREPE'NTING. ; penitent ; not forrow- 
tul for fin. Milton. Roſcommon. 
UNREPE'NTED. 4. Not expiated by peniten. 
tial ſorrow, 


Rowe. 


ing. 

UNREPLE'NISHED. 4. Not filled. Boyle. 

UNREPRIE'VABLE. 4. Not to be reſpited 
from penal death. Shatſpeare. 

UNREPRO'ACHED, 2. Not upbraided ; not 


cenſuted. K. Charles. 
UNREPRO'VABLE. 84. Not liable to blame. 
Coloffians. 

UNREPRO'VED. . ; 
1. Not cenſured. Sandy. 
2. Not liable to cenſure. Miitor. 


UNREPU'GCNANT.«, Not oppoſite. Hacker. 
UNRE'PUTABLE. a. Not creditable. Regers. 
UNREQUTI'TABLE. a. Not te be retaliated. 
UNRESE'N TED. @. Not regarded with anger. 


Rogers. 
UNRESE'RVED. a. w_ 
1. Not limited by any private convenience. 
3 . Rogers. 
2. Open; frank; concealing nothing. 
UNRESE'RVEDLY. ag. 


1. Without limitation. 

2. Without conceulment; openly. Popes 
UNRESE'RVEDNESS. /%¼ : | 
1. Unlimitedneſs; largeneſs. - Bayle, 

2. Openneſs ; franknets. Pope. 
UNRESI'STED. 4. 

1. Not oppoled. Bentley. 

2, Reſiſtleſs ; that cannot be ſed. Pope. 


' UNRESI'STING. a. Not oppoting ; not mak - 


ing refiſtance. Bentley, 


UNRESO'LVABLE, a. Not to be ſolved; in- 


ſoluble. - South, 


UNRESO'LVED, a. 


1. Not determined ; having made no reſolu- 


tion. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not ſolved ; not cleared, he. 
UNRESO'LVING. a. Not reſolving ; not de- 
termined. _ Drydex. 
UNRESPE'CTIVE. @. Inattentive; taking 
little notice. Shakſpeare. 


UNRE'ST. / Diſquiet ; want of tranquillity ; 
unquletneſs: not in ule. Witton, 


Hooker. + 
UNREPI'NING. 2. Not peeviſhly complain- 


Bayle, 


#- Giants ft, Ae —_— — 


UNR! 
UNRFSTO RED. . 
3: Net teſtored. 
2. Not cleared from an attainder. 
UNRESTRA'INED. a. 
1. Not confined; not hindered. 
2. Licentious; looſe. 
3. Not limited; 
UNRETRA'CTED. a. Not revoked ; not re- 
cle | Collier. 
UNREVE'ALED. 2. Not told; not difcorer- 
ed. | *. Spenſer. 
UNREVE'NGED. a. Not revenged. Fairfax. 
CIT TIES; 4. Irreverent ; diſteſpect- 
- ful, 


* > * 5 10 
6 1 F 


Collier. 
Dryden 


eus. 


Shakſpeare. 
UNREVERENTLV. ad. DiſreſpeArivly. 

. Ben Fonfor. 

- UNREVE'RSED. a. Not revoked ; not re- 

pealed. ; Sbalſpeare. 

UNREVO KED. 2. Not recalled. Mi/tor. 


UNREWA'RDED 4. Not rewarded ; not te- 
 - - Compenled. F L' Fftrange. 
To UNRT'DDLE. v. a. To ſolve an enigma ; 
to explain 7 problem. Suckling. 
To UNRI'G, v. 2. To ſtrip of the tackie, Dry. 
UNRI'GHT, . Wrong. Wiſdom. 
UNRFCHTEOQUS. 2. Unjvft ; wicked; fin- 
ſul ; bad. Iſaiah. 
UNRIFGHTEOUSLY. ad. Unjuſtly ; wick. 
edly ; finfully. Collier. 
— _UNKFGHTEOUSNESS. / Wickednels ; in- 


juſtice. _ Hall. 
UNRIUGHTEFUL. 2. Not rightful ; not juſt. 
x Shakſpeare. 


To UNRING. . a.” Todeprive ofa ring. Hud. 

JoUNRIT'P.v. a. {an improper word.] To rip; 
to cut open. Taylor. 

UNRIPE. a. 

1. Immature; not fully concocted. ler. 
2. Not ſeaſonable ; not yet proper. Dryden, 
3- Too early. Signey. 

UNRTPENED. @. Not matured. Addiſon. 

UNRIUPENESS. / Immaturity ; want of ripe- 


neſs. Bacon. 
UNRT VALLED. 2. 
1. Having no competitor. Pope. 


+ 2. Having no peer or equal. 
To UNRO'L. v. a. To open what is rolled or 
. - convolved. - Dryden. 
-UNROMA'NTICK. a. Contrary to 1omance. 
| Swift. 
To UNROO'F, v. 2. To ſtrip off the roof or 
covering of houſes. Shakſpeare. 
UNROO'STED. a. Driven from the rooft. 
Shakſpeare. 
_ - 5 UNROO'T, v. . To tear from the roots; 
to extirpate ; to eradicate, Dr yden. 
UNRO'UGH. a. Smooth. Shakſpeare. 
- UNRO'UNDED. a. Not thaped; not cut to a 
round, Donne. 
_UNRO'YAL 5s. Unprincely ; not royal. Sid. 
- Jo UNRU'FFLE. v. a. To ceaſe from com- 
motion, or agitation. _ Dryden. 
. UNRU*FFLED. a. Calm; tranquil; not tu- 
multuous. Addiſon. 
UNRU'LED, 2. Not directed by any ſureriour 
2 power. 1 0 . 


* 


Sha ſſ pere. 


Spenſer. : 


UN'S 


UNRU'LINESS, / [from wirwly.] Turbus 


lence? tumultuovſnels; Hicentioufnels. So 


UNRU'LY. a. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; li- 
© centious. . FJ Spenſer. 
UNSA'FE. 4. Not ſecure ; hazardous; dan> 
gerous.” - * 47 Hooker. 
UNSA'FELY. 2d. Not ſecurely; dangerouſly, 
1 Dryden. 

UNSA'ID. a- Not uttered; not mentioned. 
— Felton. 
UNSA'LTED. 2. Not 'pickled or ſeaſonel 
with ſalt. - . Arbuthnot., 
UNSA'NCTIFIED. a. Unholy z not conſe- 
© crated ; not pious, Shakſpeare. 
UNSA'TIABLE_ a. { /»/atiabilis, Lat, | Not to 
be ſatisfied ; greedy without bounds: Ralcigh. 
UNSATISFA'CTORINESS. F/. Failure of 


giving ſatistaction. Boyle, 

UNSATISFA'CTORY. &. ! 
1. Not giving ſatisfaction. 

2. Not clearing tbe difficutty. Stilling fleet. 

UNSA'TISFIED. 2. i 

1. Not contented ; not pleaſed. Bacon. 

2. Not ſettled in opinion. Beyle. 


3. Not filled; notgratified to the full. Shat. 
UNSA'TISFIEDNESS.;/. [from wnſati;fed:| 
The ſtate of being not fatished. Boyls. 
UNSA*'TTSFYING. a. Unable to gratity to 
the full. | Addiſon, 
UNSA'VOURINESS. F. [ from anſaveury. 
1. Bad taſte. 


2. Bad ſmell. Brown, 
UNSA'VOURY, 2. 
1. Taſteleſs. | Feb. 
2. Having a bad taſte. Milton, 
3. Having an ill ſmell ; ſetid. Brow. 
Hother. 


4. Unpleating; diſguſting. | 
To UNSA'Y. v. a. 'To' retract ; to recant; to 
deny what has been ſaid. Milton. 
UNSCA'LY. a. Having no ſcales. Gay. 
UNSCA'RRED. 2. Not marked with wounds. 


Shakſpeare. 
UNSCHOLA'STICK:? . Not bred to itera- 
ture. Locke. 


'UNSCHOO'LED, 2. Uneducated ; nor learn- 


ed. Hooker. 
UNSCO'RCHED. a. Not touched by fire. S. 
UNSCREE'NED, 2. Not covered ; not pro- 
rected. Boyle. 
UNSCRI'PTURAL. 2. Not defenſible By 
ſcripture. oper 
To UNSE'AL. v. 4. To open any thing ſealed. 
2 Dryden. 


UNSE'ALED. a. 

1. Wanting a feal. 

2. Having the ſeal broken. 
To UNSE'AM. v. a. To rip; to cut open. Sb. 
UNSEA'KCHABLE. 2. Iufcrutable ; not to 


Shakſpeare. 


be explored. Milton, 
UNSEA'RCHABLENESS. V Impoſlibility to 

be explored. Bramball. 
UNSEA'SONABLE. F 


1. Not ſuitable to time or occaſion; unfit ; 
untimely ; ill-timed, Clarendon. 
2. Not agreeable to the time of the year. $6, 
3- Late: as, wnſcaſonable time of night- 


UNS 

UNSE'ASONABLENESS. /. Difagreement 

wich time or place. Hale. 
UNSE'ASONABLY. ad. Not ſeaſonably ; not 


ably to time or occaſion. er. 
UNSE'ASONED. 2. EY 

1. Unſeaſonable; untimely ; ill timed: out 

_ of uſe. _» Shakfſpeere. 

2. Unformed ; not qualificd by uſe. ' Shak. 

3. Irregular; inordinate. Haywoed. 


4. Not kept till fit for uſe. 

5. Not ſalted: as, unſeaſoned meat. 
UNSE'CONDED, 2. 

1. Not ſupported. Shakſpeare. 

2. Not exemplified a ſecond time. Brown. 
To UNSE'CRET. v. 4. To diſcloſe; to di- 

vulge. Bacon. 
UNSE'*CRET. . Not cloſe; nat truſty: Shak/. 
UNSECU'KE. a. Not ſafe. Denham. 
UNSEDU'CED. 2. Not drawn to ill. SK 
UNSEE'ING. 4. Wanting the power of viſion. 

Shakſpeare. 

UNSEE'MLINESS. /. Indecency ; indeco- 

rum ; uncomelineſs. Hooker. 
' UNSEE MLY. 2. Indecent; uncomely; un- 


becoming. coker. 
UNSEE'MLY. ad. Indecently ; unbecoming- 
1 Corinthians. 

NSEE'N. a. 

1. Not ſeen; not diſcovered. Bacon. 

2. Inviſible; undiſceverable. Milton, 

3- Uaſkilled ; unexperienced, Clarendon. 


UNSE'LFISH. 2. Not addicted to private in- 
tereſt. Speclator. 
UNSE'NT. 4. 
1. Not ſent. 
2. UxsZN Tr. Net called by letter or meſ- 
ſenger, Taylor. 
UNSE'PARABLE. 2. Not to be parted ; not 
to be divided. Shakſpeare. 
UNSE'PARATED. a. Not parted. Pope. 
UNSE'RVICEABLE. a. Uſeleſs; bringing no 
advantage or convenience. Bentley. 
UNSE'RVICEABLY. ad. Without ute; 
without advantage. | | 
UNSE'T. a. Not ſees not placed. 
To UNSE'TTLE. v. 8. 
1. To make uncertain. 
2. To move from a place. 
3- To overthrow. 
UNSE'TTLED. 4. 
1. Not fixed in reſolution ; not diminiſhed ; 


Hooker. 


Arbuthnot. 
' L'Eftrange. 


not ſteady. South, 
2. Unequable ; not regular ; changeable. 
Bentley, 
3- Not eſtabliſhed. Dryden. 
4. Not fixed in a place of abode. a. 


UNSE'TTLEDNESS. / 
1. Irreſolution; undetermined ſtate of mind. 
2. Uncertainty ; flutuation. Dryden. 
3. Want of fixity. outh. 
To UNSE'X. v. a. To make otherwiſe thau the 
ſex commonly is. Shakſpeare. 
UNSHA'DOWED. a. Not clouded ; bot dark- 
ened, Glanville. 
UNSHA'KEABLE, a. Not ſubje& to concuſ- 
lou ; not in uſe. Shakſpeare, 


: UNSHA'KE N. 4, 


Waadward.' 


UNS 


1. Not agitated z not moved. _ Boyle. 
2. Not ſubject to concuſſion. 
3. Not weakened in reſolution ; not moved. 


h | 'Sprat. 
To UNSHA'CKLE. v. 3. To looſe from 
bonds. | Addifon. 
UNSHA MED. 2. Not ſhamed. Dryden. 


UNSHA'PED. a. Miſhapen; deformed. Burnet. 
UNSHA'RED. 2. Not partaken ; not had in 
common. Milton. 
To UNSHEA'TH. v. a. To draw from the 
{cabbard. Denham, 
UNSHE'D. 4. Not ſpilt. Milter. 
UNSHE'LTERED. a. Wanting a ſcreen; 
wanting protection. Decay of Piet 
UNSHI'ELDED. a. Not guarded by t 
ſhield. | £1 Dryden. 
To UNSHI'P. v. a. To take out of a ſhip. S . 
UNSHO'CKED. 2. Not diſguſted ; not oſ- 


ſended. Ticket. 
[from unſbocd.] 


UNSHO'D. a. Having no 
ſhoes. , Clarendon. 
UNSHOO'K. part. a, Not ſhaken. Pope. 
UNSHO'RN. 2. Not —_ Milton, 
UNSHO'T. part. a. Not hit by ſhot. Waller. 
To UNSHO'UT. v. a, To tetract a ſhout. $5. 
UNSHO'WERED. a. Not watered by ſhow - 
ers. ; Milton. 
UNSHRUNKING. 2. Not recoiling; not 
ſhunning danger or pain. Shakſpeare. 
UNSHU'NNABLE. a. Inevitable. Shak/prare. 
UNSI'FTED. 2. 
1. Not parted by a fieve. May. 
2. Not tried; not known by experience. S. 
UNSI'GHT. a. Not ſeeing. Hudibras. 
UNSI'GHTED. a. Invitible ; not ſeen. Suck. 
UNSI'GHTLINESS. / Deformity ; diſagrees 
ableneſs to the eye. Wiſeman. 
UNSI'GHTLY. a. Difagreeable to the fight. 
Milton. 
UNSINCE'RE. . [ infincerxs, Latin. ] 
1. Not hearty ; net taithful. 
2. Not genuine; impure; adulterated..Bey/z. 
3. Not found ; not lolid. Drydens 
UNSINCE'RITY. /. Adulteration ; cheat ; 
diſhoneſty of profeſſion. Boyle. 
To UNSI'NEW, v. a. Te deprive of ſtrengih. 
Denham. 
UNSI'NEWED. 2. Nerveleſs; weak. Shak. 
UNSI'NGED. @. Not ſcorched 3; not touched 


by fire. Stephens. 
UNSIF'NNING. . Impeccable. gert. 
UNSKA'NNED, 4. Not meaſured ; not com- 
puted. Shakſpeare. 
UNSKI'LFUL. 2. Wanting art; wanting 
knowledge. Sbakſpeare. 
UNSKIULFULLY. 24. Without knowledge; 
without art. Shatkſpeare. 


UNSKI'LFULNESS. /. Want of art; want af 
knowledge. Taylor. 
UNSKI'LLED. &, Wanting ſkill; wanting 


knowledge. Dryden. Blackmore. 
UNSLA'IN. 2. Not killed. Sidney. 
UNSLA'KED. a. Not quenched. - | Dryden, 


UNSLEE'PING. a. Ever waketul. Milton. 


UNS 
UNSLI'PPING. a. Not liable to flip; faſt. $5. 
UNSMIRCHED., . Unpolluted ; not ſtained. 


, —_— 

UNSMO'K FD. a. Not ſmoked. - wif. 
 UNSO'NCIABLE. a. [ infociabilis, Latin. ] Not 
kind; not communicative of good; not ſuit- 
Able to ſociety. Raleigh. 
—NSO'CHABLY. ad. Not kindly; without 
good-naiture. ' Eftrange. 
UNSO'ILED. 2. Not polluted ; not tainted ; 
not ſtained, Ray. 
UNSO'LD. a. Not exchanged for money. 1M 
UNSO'LDIERLIKE. 2. Unbecoming a fol- 


dier. Broome. 
UINSO LI D. 2. Fluid; not coherent. Locke. 
UNSO'LVED. a. Not explicated. Watts. 
UNSOOQ'T, for unſeweet. Spenſer. 


UNSOPHI'STICATED. a. Not adulterated; 
not counterteit, More. 
UNSO RTE D. 2. Not diftributed by proper 


ſeparation. | atts, 
UNSO'UGHT. 2. 
t. Had without ſeeking. Fenton, 


2. Not ſearched ; not explored. Shakſpeare. 
UNSO'UND. 2. 


1. Sickly ; wanting health. Arbuthnot. 
2. Not tree from cracks. 
3. Rotten; corrupted. 
4. Not orthodox. Hooker, 
5. Not honeft ; not upright. Shakſprare. 
6. Not true; not certain. 1 0 
7, Not faſt; not calm. anicl. 
8. Not cloſe ; not compact. Mortimer, 
9. Not fincere ; not faithful. Gay. 
10. Not folid ; not material. Spenſer. 
II. Erroneous ; wrong. ilton. 


12. Not faſt under foot. 

UNSO'UNDED. 4. Not tried by the plummet. 

| Shakſpeare. 

UNSO'UNDNESS. / 

1. Erroneouſueſs of belief; want of ortho- 
doxy, Hooker. 
2. Corruptnefs of any kind. Hooker. 
3. Want of ſtrength ; want of ſolidity. Add. 

UNSO'URED. a. 

1. Not made ſour. Bacon, 
2. Not made moroſe, D. yden, 

UNSO*'WN, 2. Not propagated by ſcattering 
ſeed. Bacon. 

UNSPA'RED. a. Not ſpared. Milton. 

UNSPA'RING. a. 

1. Not parſimonious. Milton. 
2. Not merciful. 


To UNSPE'AK. v. a. To retract; to recant. 


UNSPE'AKABLE. a. Not to be expreſſed ; 
ineffable ; unutterable. Hooker, 


UNSPE'AKABLY. 44. Inexpreſſibly ; inef- 


fably. | Spectalor. 
UNSPE'CIFIED. 2. Not particularly men- 
tioned. Brown. 


UNSPE'CULATIVE. 2. Not theoretical. 
UNSPE'D. 4. Not diſpatched ; not performed. 
8 Garth. 
UNSPE'NT, 2. Not wafted ; not diminiſhed ; 
not weakened ; not ex Bacon. 


Shakſpeare. * 


UNS 


To UNSPHE'RE. v. 4. To remove from itt 


— 7 Shakſpeare, 
UNSPTED, 2. | 
1. Not ſearched ; not explored. Milton 
2. Not ſeen ; not diſcovered. Ticket. 
UNSPIFLF. a; 
1. Not ſhed. Denham. 
2. Not ſpoiled ; not marred. Tufſer. 


To UNSPT'RIT, v. a. To diſpirit; to depreſs; 


to deject. | Norris. 
UNSPOY LED, a. * 
1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. Dryder, 
2. Not marred ; not hurt. Pope. 
UNSPO'TTED. a. 
1. Not marked with any ſtain. Dryden. 


2. Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. $4, 
UNSQUA'*RED., &. Not formed ; * | 


Shakſpeare, 
UNSTA'BLE. a. [inf abilis, Latin. ] 
1. Not fixed ; not faſt. Temple, 
2. Inconſtant; irrelolute. Janet. 


UNSTA'ID. a. Not cool; not prudent; not ſet- 
tled into diſcretion z not ſteady ; mutable, 


| Sandys. 
UNSTA'IDNESS. / 

1. Indiſcretion ; volatile mind. 

2. Uncertain motion. Sidney. 
UNSTA'INED. a. Not ſtained; not died; not 

diſcoloured ; not diſhonoured. Roſcommon. 
To UNSTA'TE. v. a. To put out of dignity. 


Shakſpeare. 
UNSTA'TUTABLE. a. Contrary to ſtatute. 
Swift. 
UNSTA'UNCHED. 2. Not ſtopped ; not 
ſtayed. | Shall pure. 
UNSTE'ADFAST. 2. Not fixed; not faſt ; not 
reſolute. Shakſpeare, 


UNSTE'ADILY. ad. 

1. Without any certainty. 

2. Inconſtantly ; not conſiſtently. Locke. 
UNSTE'ADINESS. / Want of conſtancy ; ir- 


reſolution; mutadility. Swift. 
UNSTE'ADY. a. 
1. Inconſtant ; irreſolute. Rowe. 


2. Mutable; variable; changeable, Locke. 
3- Not fixed ; not ſettled. 
UNSTEE'PED. a. Not foaked. | Bacon. 
To UNSTI'NG.v. a. Todiſarm of a ſting. S. 
UNSTI'NTED. @. Not limited. Skelton. 
UNSTIFRRED. . Not ſtirred ; not = 
le. 
To UNSTI'TCH, v. a, To open by picking 
the ſtitches; Collier. 
UNSTO'OPING. a. Not bending ; not yield- 
ng. | Shakſpeare. 
To UNSTO'P. v. a. To free from ftop or ob- 
ſtruction; to open. 3 * 
UNSTO'PPED. a. Meeting no reſiſtance. Dry. 
UNSTRA'INED. a. Eaſy ; not forced. Hate. 
UNSTRA'I TENED. a. Not contracted. Can. 
UNSTRE'NGTHENED. a. Not ſupported ; 
not affiſted. Hooker. 
To UNSTRING. v. a. : 
1. To relax any thing ſtrung ; to deprive of 
ſtrings. | Smith. 
2. To looſe ; to untie. Dryden. 


%. 


UNS 


| UNSTRU'CK. 4. Not moved ; not affected. 


Philips. 

UNSTU'DIED, 4: Not premeditated ; not ia. 

boured. Dryden. 

UNSTU' FFED. 2. Unfilled ; unfur $6, 
UNSUBSTA'NTIAL. 2. 

1, Not folid ; not palpable. Milton. 

2. Not real. Addifon. 


UNSUCCE'SSFUL. a. Not having the wiſhed . 


event; not fortunate. Cleaveland. 
UNSUCCE'SSFULLY. ad. Unfortunately ; 
without ſucceſs. Soath. 
UNSUCCE'SSFULNESS. / Want of ſucceſs; 
event contrary to wiſh. — 


UNSUCCE'SSIVE. . Not proceeding by flux 


of parts. Brown. 
UNSU'CKED. 2. Not having the breaits 
drawn. Milton. 


UNSU'FFERABLE. &. Not ſupportable; in- 
- tolerable; not to be endured. Milton. 
UNSUFFI'CIENCE. a. Hane, Fr.] In- 
ability to ahſwer the end propoſed, Hooker. 
UNSUFFTCIENT. a. [ inſufpſaxt, French. ” 
Unable; inadequate. Loc 
UNSU'GARED. 4. Not ſweetened with = 
; Bacon. 
UNSUI'TABLE. 2. Not congrueus; not 
equal; not proportionate. Tillorfon. 
UNSU"ITABLEN ESS. / Incongruity ; unſit- 


neſs. South. + 


UNSUT'TING. a. Not fitting; not becoming. 


ryde n. 


UNSU'LLIED. a. Not fouled; not diſgraced; 


pure. Sprat. 
UNSU'NG. 4. Not celebrated in verſe; not re- 
cited in verſe. Milton. 
UNSU'NNED., 4. Not expoſed to the ſun. Sh. 
UNTUEE RFLUOUS. a, Not more than 
enough. Milton. 
UNSUPPLA'NTED. 2. 
1. Not forced or thrown from under that 
which ſupports it. Philips. 
2, Not defeated by ſtratagem. 
UNSUPPO'RTABLE. a, | inſupportable, Fr.] 
Intolerable: ſuch as cannot be endured. Boyle. 
UNSUPPO'RTED. . 
1. Not ſuſtained ; not held up. Milton. 
2. Not aſſiſted. Brown. 
UNSURE. 2. Not fixed; not certain. Pope. 
UNSURMO'UNTABLE. a. | inſurmountable, 
Fr.] Inſuperable ; not to be overcome. Locke. 
UNSUSCE' PTIBLE. 4. Incapable ; not liable 
to admit. Swift 
UNSUSPE'CT, a. Not conſidered as like- 
UNSUSPE'CTED. ly to do or mean ill. 
Milton. Swifr. 
UNSUSPE'CTING, @. Not imagining that any 
is deſigned. Pope. 
UNSUSPTCIO US. 2. Having no ſuſpicion. 
Milton. 


UNSUSTA'INED. a. Not ſupported ; not 


heid u Pope. 
To UNS 
or convolutions of bandage. Addiſon. 
UNSWA'YABLE. a. Not to be governed or 
influenced by another. Spear. 


VA'THE. . a. To free from folds - 


UNT 


UNSWA'YED, 2. Not wielded ; not held in 
the hand. Shakſprare, 
To UNSWE'AR v. . Not to fwear; to r- 
cant any thing ſworn. Spenſer. 
To UNSWE'AT. v. 4. To eaſe after fatigue ; 
to cool after exerciſe. Milton. 
UNSWO'RN. a. Not bound by an oath, Sbak. 
UNTA'INTED. 2. 
1. Not ſullied ; not polluted. Re/common. 
2. Not charged with any crime, * 


3. Not corrupted by mixture. mith 
UNTA'KEN. 2. 

1. Not taken. Hoyward. 

2. UN TAK EN up. Not filled. Boyle. 


UNTA'LKED of. a. Not mentioned in the 
world. Dryden. 
UNTA*MEABLE. 2. Not to be tamed; not to 
be ſubdued. Grew. 
UNTA'MED. 2. Not ſubdued; not ſupprefled; 
not ſoftened by culture. Spenſer, 
To UNTA'NGLE. v. a. To looſe from intrica- 


ey or convolution. Prior. 
UNTA'STED. 4. Not taſted; not tried by the 

palate. Waller. 
UNTA'STING. a. 

1. Not perceiving any taſte. Smith. 

2. Not trying by the palate, 
UNTA' U G HT. 4s 

1. Uninſtructed; uneducated ; ignorant; 

unlettered. Young. 

2. Debarred from inſtruction. Locke. 


3. Unſkilled ; new; not having uſe or prac- 
- | tice, Shakſpeare. 
To UN TE'ACH. v. a. To make to quit, or for- 
get what has been inculcated. Brown. 


UNTE'MPERED.. 2. Not tempered. Ezekiel. | 


UNTE'MPTED. 2. 

1, Not embarraſſed by temptation, Taylor, 
2. Not invited by any thing alluring. Cotton. 
UNTE'NABLE. 2. 

1. Not to be held in poſſeſſion. 
2. Not capable of defence. Clarendon. 
UNTE'NANTED. 4. Having no tenant, 


Temple. 
UNTE'NDER. 4. Wanting ſoftneſs; wanting 
affection. Shakſpears. 


UNTE'NDERED. a. Not offered, Shak/peare. 


To UNTE'NT. v. 4. To bring out of a tent. 
Shakſpeare. 
UNTE' NTED. a « [from tent.] Having no me- 
dicaments appli Shakſpeare, 
UNTE*RRIFIED. a. Not affrighted ; not 
firuck with fear. Milton. 
UNTHA'NKED. a. 
© 1, Not repaid with acknowledgment of 
kindneſs. Milton. 
2. Not · received with thank fulneſs. Dryden, 
UNTHA' NK FUL. a. Ungrateful; returning 
no acknowledgment. aylor. 
UNTHA'NKFULLY. ad. Without thanks ; 
without gratitude. Boyle. 


UNTHA'NK FULNESS. / Neglect or * 
ſion of acknowledgment for good received 
want of ſenſe of benefits, ingratitude. Hay. 

To UNTHINK. v. 4. To recall or difmiſe a 

; Shakſpeare» 


thought, . 


— — n 
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UNT 
ONTHIUNKING. a. Thoughtlefs ; not given 
to reflection. Loc te. 
UNTHO'RNY, a. Not obſtructed by prickles. 

rown, 

UNTHO'UGHT of. a. Not regarded; not 
- heeded. Shakſpeare. 
ToUNTHRE'AD, . a. To looſe. Milton. 
UNTHRE'ATEFNED. a. Not menaced. K. Cb. 
UNTHRIT TT. / An n a 3 


bakſpeare. 
UNTHRIFT, . Profuſe; * prodigal; 
extravagant. Shakſpeare. 


UNTHRIT'FTLLY. ad. Without frugality. Col. 
UNTHRI'FTINESS. / Waſte ; prodigality ; 
profuſion, Hayward. 
UNTHRIFTY. #2. 
1. Prodigal; profuſe; laviſh; waſteful. Sidney. 
2. Not in a ſtate of improvement. $hak. 
3. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. Mor. 
UNTHRY VING. a. Not thriving ;. not proſ- 
pering. Government of the Tongue. 
To UNTHRO'NE. v. @. To pull down from 
. a throne. Milten. 
Te UNT I' E. v. a. 
1. To unbind; to free from bonds. Shak/p. 
2. To looſen ; to unſaſten. Haller. 
3. To looſen from couvolytion or knot, 
Pope, 
4. To ſet free from any obſtruction. Taylor. 
5. Toreſolve; to clear. 
UNTT'ED. 2. 
1. Not bound; not gathered in a knot, Prior. 
2. Not faſtened by any biading or knot. $5. 


3. Not faſt. 
4. Not held by any tie or band. 
UNTIL. ad. 
1. To the time that. Denbam. 
2. To the place that. Dryden. 
3. To the degree that. Chronicles. 
UNTIL. prep. To. Judges. 


UNTILLED. 2. Not cultivated. Blactmore. 
UNTI'MBERED. 2. Not ſurniſhed with tim- 


ber; weak. Shakſpeare. 
UNTIMELY. a. Happening before the na- 
tural time. Pepe. 
UNTIMELY. ad. Betore the natural time. 
| Waller. 
UNTI'NGED. 4, 

1, Not ſtained ; not diſcoloured, Boyle, 
_ 2, Not inſected. Swift. 
UNTIVRABLE, @. Indefatigable z unwea- 

ried, Shakſp. 
UNTIRED. a. Not made weary, Dryden. 
UNTT'TLED. 2. Having no title. Sbak. 
UNTO”. prep. [It was the old word for to; 

now obſolete. ] Te. See To. Hooker, 
UNTO'LD. a. | 

1. Not related. Waller. 1 
2. Not revealed. Dryden, 
UNT@'UCHED. 2. | | 
©  1- Not touched; not reached, Stephens. 

2. Not moved; not attected. Sidney. 


3. Not meddled with. 
UNTO'WARD. #. 

. 1, Froward; perverſe ; vexatious ; not eaſily 

Wardward, 


Dryden, 


; F guided, or taught, 


Denham. 


UNT 


2. Awkward; ungraceſul. 


- Inconvenient; troubleſome. 


Crerch, 
Hudibra:. 
UNTO: WARDLY. 2. Awkward ; perveric; 

froward. Locke, 


UNTO'WARDLY. ad. Awkwardly ; ungair, 


ly ; perverſely. Tillotſon, 
UNTRA' CEABLE, 4. Not to be traced, South, 
UNTRA'CED. a. Not marked by any foot. 
ſteps. Denham 
UNTRA'CT ABLE. a. [ imtraQabilis, Lat. ] 
1. Not yielding to common meaſures ang 
management; ſtubborn, Haywar 
2. Rough; difficult, Milton, 
UNTRA'CTABLENESS J. Unwillingneſs or 
unfitneſs to be regulated or managed. Locke, 
U'NTRAINED, 2. 
1. Nat educated; not WR, not dif, 
ciplined. aywa!d, 
2. Irregular ; ungovernable, * rhert, 
UNTRANSFE'RRABLE. 2. Incapable of 
being given from one to another. Homwe/, 


 UNTRANSPA'RENT. @. Not diaphanous ; 


opaque. F Boyle, 
UNTR 'VELLED. 4. - 
1. Never trodden by paſſengers. Brown, 
2, Having never ſeen foreign countries. Ag. 
To UNTREA'D. v. a. To tread back; to g9 
back in the ſame ſteps. Shakſpeare. 
UNTREA'SURED. 4. Not laid up; not re, 


poſi ted. Shakſpeare. 
UNTREATABLE. a. Not treatable ; not 
practicable. Decay of Picty. 
UNTRI'ED. 3. ' | 
1. Not yet attempted. Milton, 
2. Not yet experienced. Collier, 
3. Not having paſſed trial. Milton. 


UNTRIU'MPHABLE. 2. Which allows no 


triumph. Hudibras, 
UNTRO'D. 4. Not paſſed ; not mark- 
UNTRO'DDEN. 5 ed by the foot. Wally. 


UNTRO'LLED. a. Not bowled ; not rolled 

along, Dryden. 
UNTROU'BLED. a. 

1. Not diſturbed by care, forraw, or 72 ö 

Sbalſpeare. 

2. Not agitated ; not cenfuted ; free from 

afſion. Milton. 


p 
3. Not interrupted in the W courſe. 
Spenſer: 


4: Tranſparent ; Clear; —— mudded. Hacon, 


un TRU'E. a 
1. Falle; contrary to reali 
2. Falſe; not laithful. Suck/ing. 
UNTRU LV. 2d. Falſely ; not according 4 
truth. Kaleigh, 
UNTRU'STINESS. / Unfaithſulneſs. 1 
UNTRU'TH. /. 
1. Falſchood ; contrariety to reality. 
2. Moral falſchood ; not Veracity. Sandy, 
3. Treackery ; want of fidelity. Sha#fp. 
4. Falſe aſſertion. " Atterbur yz 


Heoker, 


UNTU'NABLE. a. Vaharmonious; 3 not mu- 


ſical. Bacon. 
To UNTUNE. v. a. 

1. To make incapable of harmon * Prien, 

2. Te diſorder. * 


+ 


UNW 
UNTU'RNED. a, Not turned. Weodward; 
UNTU'TORED. 4. Uniuſtructed ; untaught. 
" Shakjpeare. 
Te UNTWI'NE, V. a. 
1. To open what is held together by con- 
volution. Waller. 
2. To open what is wrapped on itſelf. Bacon. 


. To ſeparate that which claſps round 


any thing. Aſcham. 
To UNTWI'ST. v. a. To ſeparate any things 
involved in each other, or wrapped up on 


_. themſelves. Tayler. 
7. UNVYA'IL.-v. a. To uncover; to ſtrip of 
a vail. Denham. 
UNVA'LUABLE. -a. Incitimable ; being a- 
bove price. Atterbui ys 


UNVA'LUED. 2. 
1. Not prized; neglected. 
2. Ineſtimable; above price, Shatſpeare. 
UNVA'NQUISHED. @. Not conquered ; not 
overcome. Milton. 


UNVA'RIABLE. 2. Lv e,, Fr.] Not 
changeable z not mutabie. Nerris, 
UNVA'RIED. 2. Net changed; not diverſi- 
fied. a Locke. 


UNVA'RNISHED. a. 

1. Not averlaid with varniſh, 
2. Not adorned ; not — Shalſp. 
. UNVA'RYING. 4. Net Fable to change. 
Locle. 

To UNVEIL. v. 4. 

1. To uncover to diveſt of a veil. Pope. 

2. To diſcloſe; to ſhow. Shakſpeare, 
UNVE'ILEDLY, ad. Plainly ; without dit- 

guiſe. Boyle. 
UNVE NTILATED. 4. Not fanned by the 
wind. Blackmore. 
UNVE'RITABLE. a. Not true. Brown. 
UNVE' RSED. 2. Unacquainted ; unikiiled. 
Blarkmore. 
UNVE'XED. g. Untroubled; undiſturbed. 
Shatfpeare. 
UNVI'OLATED. a. Not injured ; not broken. 
Clarendon. 
UNVI'RTUOUS, a. Wanting virtue. Shakſp. 
UNVVFSITED. a. Not reſorted to. Milton. 
UNU'NIFORM. a. Wanting uniformity. 
Decay \ ag 7 
UNVO'YAGEABLE. 4. Not to be paſſed 
over or voyaged. Miljon, 
UNU'RGED, a. Not incited; "net preſſed, $6. 
UNU'SED. 2. 

1. Not put to uſe; unemployed. . Sidney. 

2. Not accuſtomed. Dryden. 
UNU' SEF UL. a, Uſeleſs; ſerving no purpote, 


Glanville. 

UNU' SUAL. a. Not common; not e 
rare. elton. 
UNU'SUALNESS. / Uacommonneſs; in- 
irequency, Broome. 
UNU'TTERABLE. 2. Ineffable; inexpreſ- 
ſible. Smith. 


UNVU'LNERABLE. . 4. 
wound ; not vulnerable. Sbakſpeare. 
bunt KENED. 3. Not rouſed from fieep. 
Milton. 


Sbalſpeare. | 


Exempt from 


UN W 
UNWA'LLED. a, Having no walls. Kretes.;: 
UNWA'RES. ad. Unexpectedliy; betore. any 

caution or expectatiou. Fairfax; 
UNWA'RILY. ad. Without caution ; Nee 
leſly ; heedleſly. by. 
UN WA'RINESS. , from znwary. ] 2 
of caution ; — AA 3 
UNWA'RLIKE. . Not fit for war z not uſed 
to war ; not military; De yden. 
UNWA'RNED. 3. Not cautioned ; not made 
wary. Locke, 
UNWA'RRANTABLE, 2. Not defenfible;; 
not to be juſtified; not allowed. South, 
UNWA'RRANTABLY. ad. Not juttiiblyg 
not defenſibly. Wake. 
UNWA'RRANTED. 2. Not aſcertained z 


_ . uncertain, Bacon. 
UNWA'RY. 4. 
1. Wanting caution ; E 3 haſty; 
precipitate. Milton, 
2. Unexpected: obſolete. x Spenſer, 
UNWA'SHED. } a. Not waſhed ; not cleanſ- 


UNWA'SHEN. 5 ed by waſhing. Duppas 
UNWA'STED. 4. Not cooſumed ; not dimi- 


niched. 2 
UNWA' STING. a. Not growing leis; not de- 
caying. Pape: 


UNWA'YED. a. Not uſed to travel; aut 
les ſoned to the road. .  Suckling: 
UNWE'AKENED., 2. Not weakened, Heye. 
UNWE'APONED. a. Not furniſhed with 
offenſive arms. Raleigh. 
UNWE'ARIABLE. 4. Not to be tired ; in- 
de fatigable. Huter. 
UNWE'ARIED. 3. f 
1. Not tired; not fatigued. Muller. 
2. ladeſatigable; continual ; not to be ſpentz 
not ſinking under ſatigue. Denham. 
To UNWEA'RY. v. a. To refreſh after weari. 
nels. Temple, 
UNWE'D. a. Unmwried.. Shalſpcare. 


_ UNWE'DGEABLE. a. Not to be cloven. $4. 


UNWEE*DED. &. Not cleared from. weeds. 


Sha?ſpeare. 

UNWEE'PED. 2. Not lamented. Now ax 
Wet. Milton 
UNWEE' TING. 2. Ignorant; unknowing. 
aus 


UNWE'IGHED. a. 
1. Not examined by the balance. © Xing 
2. Not couliderate ; negligent. Shakſpegre. 
UNW E'JGHING. - a. Inconſiderate; thought. 
lets. Sha care. 
UN WELCOME. a. Not pleakag ; not grate- 
ful ; not well received. Denham. 
UNWE'PT. a. Not lamented ; not be mosued. 
Dryden, 
UNWE'T. 2. Net moiſt. Dryden. 
UNWHLT PT: 4. Not puniihed;z not corrected 
with the rod. Shatjpeare. 
UNWHO'LESOME. @. 
1. Iuſalubrious; miſchievous to health. 
Arbulhnog, 


2. Corru t; 3 tainted. Shat/peere, 


 UNWTELDILY. ad. n. wich dim̃icult 
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UNW _ 
UNWT'ELDINESS. /. Heavineſs ; difficulty 


VOI 


UNWRO'UGHT, &, Not laboured; not Mann. 


to move, or be moved. Glanville. ſactured. Fairfax, 
UNWYELDY.. a. Unmanageable; not eafily UNWRU'NG. a. Not pinched. Shakſprare. 
moving or moved ; bulky ; weightyz pon- UNYTELDED. 4. Not given up. Drydex+ 
- derous. Clarendon. To UNYO'KE. v. 4. 
UNWPFLLING. a. Loath ; not contented ; 1. To looſe from the yoke, Shatbfpeare. 
not inclined ; not complying by inclinnion. 2. To part ; to disjoin. Shakfpeate, 
| Hoster. UNYO'KED. a. 
UNWPFLLINGLY. . Not with good-will ; 1. Having never worn a yoke, Drydey. 
net without loathneſs. ' Denham. 2. Licentious 3 unreſtrained, Shalſpeare, 
UNWFLLINGNESS. J Loathneſs; difiacli- 


UNZO NED. a. Not bound with a girdle. 
| Prior, 
VOCA'BULARY. I [vocabularium, Latin; 
vocabulalre, French. ] A dictionary; a lexi. 
con ; a word- book. Brown. 


notion. 
To UNWIND, 2, a. 


1. To ſeparate any thing convolved ; to 
untwiſt; to untwine. Sidney. 


Raleigh. 


2. To difentangle ; to loofe from eutan- 
- glement. Hooker, 
7s UNVI'ND. v. x. To admit evolution. 
: Mortimer. 
UNWT'PED. a. Not cleaned. Shakſpeare. 
UNWT'SE. 4. Weak ; detcQive in wildom. 
| Tillotſon, 
UNWT'SELY. ag. Weakly ; not prudently ; 
not wiſely, Sidney. 
To UN'WT'SH. v. a. To with that' which is 
not to de. Shakſpeare. 
UNWI'SHED. 4. Not ſought ; not defired. 
| Shakſpeare. 
UNWF'ST. a. Unthought of; not known. Sp. 
To UNWTI'T. v. 4. To depriye of underſtand- 


ing: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
UNWITHDR.A'WING. a. Continually libe- 
ral. Milton. 


uxwrrusroo p. a. Not oppoſed. Philips. 


UNWTUTNESSED. a. Wanting teſtimony ; 


wanting notice. Hooker. 
UNWITTINCGLV. 24 properly anweering/y, 

from znweet.) Without knowiedge ; without 

conſcioutneſs. Sidney. 
UNWO'NTED, a. 

1. Uncommon ; unuſual; rare; infrequent. 


Glanville . 


2. Unaccuſtomed ; unuſed. May. 
UNWO'RKING. 2. Living without labour. 
Locke. 
28 ad. Not according to de- 


Broome. 


N ert. . 
UNWO'RTHINESS. / Want ot worth; 


want of merit. Wake. 
UNWO'RTHY. 2. 

1. Not deſerving. Hooker.” 
- 2. Wanting merit. Whitgift. 
3. Mean; worthleſs. | Sidney. 

4- Not ſuitable ; not adequate. Sit. 
5. Undecoming; vile. Dryden. 
UNWO'UNDED. . 
1. Not wounded. Milton 

2. Not hurt. Ps 


To UNWRA'P. v. a. To open what is folded. 
To UNWRE'ATH. v. a. To untwine. Boyle. 
UNWRITING. 3. Not aſſumiug the cha- 
racter of an author. . Arbuthnot. 
UNWRTITTEN. a. 
1. Not written; not conveyed by writing; 
oral; traditional. Hate, 
2. Not containing writing. - South. 


VO'CAL: a. [vecal, French; voralis, Latin. ] 
1. Having a voice. Craſhaw, 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 
Hooker, 
VOCA'LITY. /, [ vecalitas, Latin. ] Power 
of utterance ; quality of being utterable by 
the voice. Halder. 
Te VO'CALIZE. v. a, [from vecal. ] To ſorm 
into voice. 1 Helder. 
VO'CALLY. ad. [ from woca/,] In words; arti- 
culately. Hale. 
VOCA'TION. / [veration, Fr. veratio, Lat.] 


1. Calling by the will ot God. Hooker, 
2. Summons. Dryden. 
3- Trade; employment; calling. Sidney. 


VO'CATIVE. . vocatif, Fraverativns, Lat. | 
The grammatical caſe uſed in calling or 


. - ſpeaking to. 


VOCIFERA'TION. / [wociferatio, vecifers, 
Lat.] Clamour ; ovutery. Aber. 
VOCIFE'ROUS. 4. [ vecifers, Latin. ] Cla- 
morous ; noily. Pope. 
VOGUE. . [ vogue, French. ] Faſhion; mode; 
popular reception. Roſcommon. 
VOICE. { [V, French; wor, vecis, Latin. | 
1. Sound emitted by the mouth. Chapman. 
2. Sound of the mouth, as diſtinguiſhed from 
that uttered by another mouth. Bacon. 
3. Any ſound made by breath. Addiſon. 
4. Vote; ſuffrage; opinion expreſſed. 


Knolls, 
5. Language : words; expreſſion. Tell. 
To VOICE. v. a. { from the ee, 
1, To rumour; to report : not uſed. Bacos. 
2. To vote: obſolete. * Shakſpeare. 
To VOICE. v. . To clamourz to make out- 
cries : obſolete, South. 
VOYCED. 4. [from the noun.] Furviſhed 


with a voice. | Denhan. 
VOID. a. [V, French] 

1. Empty; vacant. Shatſpeare, 

2. Vain; ineffectual; null; vacated. Swif!. 


3- Unſupplied ; unoccupied. Camden. 

4. Wanting ; unfurniſhed ; empty. Whitg. 

5. Unſubſtantial; unreal. Pope. 

VOID. / [from the adjective.] An empty 

ſpace ; vacuum; vacancy. Pope. 

To VOID: v. a. {from the adjeRtive; vaider, 
French. ] | | 

1. To quit; to leave empty. Sb pee. 

2. To emit ; to pour out. Wilkini, 

2 


VOL 
3. To emit gs excrement, Bacan. 

4. To vacate; to nullity; to annul. Clarend. 
To VOID. v. =. 

1. To be emitted. Wiſeman. 

2, Lo receive what is emitted. Shat/peare. 
YOU DABLE. a. { from void, ] Such as may be 

annulled. Aylife. 
VOUDANCE. / [from v#/d.] 

1. The act of emptying. 

2. Ej ection from a benefice. | 
Vol DER. / [from void. ] A baſket in which 
broken meat is carried from the table, Cleav. 
VO'IDNESS. /. [ from v.] 

1. Emptineſs; vacuity. 

2. Nullity ; inefficacy. 

3. Want of ſubſtantiality. Hakewil/l. 
VO'ITURE. 74 French. ] Carriage, Ar but. 
VO'LANT. 4-|wolans, Lat. wolant, F * 

1. Flying; pathng through the air. Wilkins. 
2. Nimble ; ative. Philips. 
VO'LATILE. 4. [ velatilis, Latin.] 

1. Flying; pailing through the air. Bacon. 

a. | volatile, Fr.] Having the power to paſs 

off by ſpontaneous evaporation. Milton. 

3. Lively; fickle; changeable of mind; full 

of ſpirit ; airy. Swift. 
VO'LATILE. V ſwelatile, French. ] Awinged 

animal. Brown. 
VO*'LATILENESS. V [ volarilite, French; 
VOLATFIATY, ; irom volatile] 

1. The quality of flying away by evapora- 
tion 3 nat fixity. ö Bacon. 
2. Mutability of mind; airineſs; livelinefs. 
VOLATILIZA'TION. 7. [ from velatilize.] 

The act of making volatile. Boyle. 
VO'LATILIZE. v. a: | velatilifer, French. |] 

To make volatile; te ſubtilize to the high- 

eſt degree. | . Newton. 
NOLAN. . ¶ Italian, from Vulcan] A 


burning mountain. Bentley. 


VOLE. J [wole, Fr.] A deal at cards, that - 


draws the whole tricks. Swift. 


VO'LERY. / [volerie, Fr.] A flight of birds. 


Locke. 

VOLITA'TION. / {velito, Latin,] The act 

or power of flying. Brown. 

VOLTI'TION. /, { velitio, Latin] The act of 

. willing; the power of choice exerted. Loc te. 
VO'LITIVE. a. Having the power to will. 


| Hale. 
VO'LLEY. I [wolce, French. ] 
1. A flight of thor. . Raleigh. 
2. A burit; an emiſſion of many at once. 
ö Shakſpeare. 
ToVO'LLEY. v. x. To throw out. Shakfpeare. 
VO'LLIED. a. {from volley] Diſploded ; 
diſcharged with a volley. bilips. 
VOLT. / [vs/te, Fr.] A round or a circular 
tread ; a gait of two treads made by a horſe 
going ſidewiſe round a centre. 
VOLUBULITY.F. (Vie, Latin. 
1. The act or power of rolling. _ _ 
2. Activity of to fluen ch. 
. ME Y — WY 
3. Mutability ; Nablenefs ts revolytion. 
25 L'Eftrange. 


* 


VOM 
VO'LUBLE. &#. [ volubilis, Las]. 
1. Formed fo as 40 roll eafily; ed ſo 24 
to be cally put in motion. Hammond, 
2. Rolling; baving quick motion, Afi/tan. 
3- Nimble; active. Watts. 
4. Fluent of words. Shakſpeat es 
VO'LUME. / [ vs4umen, Latin. 
1. Something rolled or convolved. 


2. As much as ſeems convolved at once; as - 


a fold of a ſerpent, a wave of water. Dryd. 


3- A book; ſo called becauſe books were 


anciently rolled on a ſtaff. 

VOLU'MINUOUS. . Crom ve. 
1. Conſiſting of many complications. Milton. 
2. Conſiſtiug of many volumes, or books. 


Spenſer . 


Milton. 


3. Copious: diffuſive. Clarendon. 
VOLU'MINOUSLY. ad. [ from vol/uminexs. ] 
In many volumes or books. Granville. 
VO'LUNTARILY. ad. ¶ from welwntary. ] 
Spontaneouſly ; of one's own accord; with - 
out compulſion. Hater. 
VO'LUNTARY., . { voluntaire, French ; 
veluntarius, Latin. ] 
1. Acting without compulſion 3 acting by 
choice. Hooker. 
2. Willing; acting with willagoels. Pope. 
3. Done by deſign 3 purpoſed. Perkins. 
4. Done without compulſion, * Seed. 
5. Acding of his owa accord ; ſpontaneous. 
| . Milton, 
VO'LUNTARY. / { from the adjective.] 
t. A volunteer; one who engages in any 
affair of his own accord. Dawvies. 
2. A piece of muſick played at will, without 
any ſettled rule. Cleaveland. 
VOLUNTEE'R., /. fwo/ontaire; French.] A 


ſoldier who enters into the ſervice of his own 


accord. Collier. 
To VOLUNTEE'R. v. . To ge for à ſoldier. 
A cant word. Dryden. 
VOLU'PTUARY. FL. | vol/uptuaire, French ; 
ve/uptuarius, Latin. |} A man given up to 
leaſure and luxury. Atterbury. 
VOLU'PTUOUS a.|voluptuoſus, Lat.] Given 
to excels of pleature ; luxurious. atley. 
VOLU'PTUOUSLY. ad. Luxurioufly ; with 
indulgence of exceſſive pleaſure. South. 
VOLU'PTUOUSNESS. {. from voluptucrs. 
Luxzurioufnels ; addiftednels to exceſs 
pleature. | Donne. 
VOLUTA'TION. , [velutatio, Lat.] Wal- 
lowing ; rolling. | 
VOLU'TE. , {wo/ute, Prench. ] A member of 
a column. That part of the capitals of the 
lonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders, 
luppoſed io repreſent the bark of trees twiſt - 
ed and turned into ſpiral lines. Harris. 
VO MICA. , | Latin. ] An encyſted humour 
in the lungs. Arbuthnat. 
VO'MICK NUT. /. The nucleus of a fruit of 


an Eaſt-Iudiau tree, the wood of which is the 


ſnakewood of the ſhops. Hil. 
To VO'MIT. v. „ f vems, Latin. ] To caſt up 

the contents at the ſtomach. More. 
To VO'MIT. v. «. { vamir, French. 


OW 

1. To thfow up from the ſtomach, Arb. 
„. To throw up with violence from any 
— hollow. N ; 
VO'MIT.F/. f from the verb.] a 
1. The matter thrown up from the ſtomach. 
ad ; Sandys. 

2. An emetick medicine; a medicine that 
cCaules vomits. ? | Arbuthnoet. 
YFOMPFTION. / ſſrom vemo, Latin.) The act 


or power of vomiting. Gr env, 
VO'MITIVE. a. [vomitif, French. ] Emetick; 
- cavfng vomits. Brown. 


VO'MITORY. a. [ voie, Fr. vomitorins, 
© Lat. ] Procuring vomits; emetick. Harvey. 
VORA'CIOUS. a. [worace, Fr. vorax, Lat. 
. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. G. of T. 
VOR&'GIOUSLY. ad. [from woracions. ] 
.  Greedily ; © ravenouſly. a 
ORA CIOUSN ESS. 2 /. [woracite, French ; 
VORA'CITY. voracitas, Latin.) 
_  Greadineſs ; ravine; ravenoutnets. Sandys. 
 F@RTEX. / In the plural vertices. Latin.) 
Anything whirled round. Newton. 
VO'RTICAL. 2. [ from vortex.] Having a 
whirling motion. Newton. 


VO'TARIST./. { deworus, Latin. ] Onedevoted 


ta any perſon or thing ; one given up by a 
vow to any fervice or worſhip. Mil. 


VO'TARY. / One devoted,” as by a vow, to 


any particular, ſervice, worthip, ſtudy, ar 
ſtate of lite. Swift. 
VO'TARY.. 2. Confequent to a vow. Bacon. 


VO'TARESS. /f female of votary. | A woman _ 


devoted to any wortkip or tate. Pope. 
VOTE. /. ve, Latin.] Suffragez voice 
given and numbered. Roſcommon. 
T: VOTE. v. a. | 
t. To chooſe by ſuffrage ; to determine by 
fuffrage. Bacon. 
2. To give by vote. 4 Swift. 
VO'TER. / [from wore. ] One who has the 
- right of giving his voice or ſuffrage. S/. 
YOTIVE. a. [vetivns, Latin. } Given by 
vow. Prior. 
Te VOUCH. v. a. { voucher, Norman French.] 
t. To call towitneſs; to obtett, Deyden. 
2. To atteſt; to warrant; to declare; to 
maintain by repeated affirmations. Arte! bur y, 
7a VOUCH. v. . To bear witneſs; to appear 
' - 2$ a witneſs; to give teſtimony. Swif7. 


VOUCH. . {from the verb.] Warrant; atteſt- | 
| Shakſpeare. 


- ation. _ 
VOU'CHER. / {from vouch. ] 

t. One who gives witneſs to any thing. 5 
2. Teſtimony. Locke 
To VOUCHSA'FE. v. a. [ vouch and ſafe. | 

1. To permit any thing to be done without 

danger. 

2. To condeſcend ; to grant. Shakſpeare. 
To VOUCHSA'FE. v. x. To deign; to conde- 
ſcend; to yield. Ds yden. 
VOUCHSA'FEMENT. / | from vouch/a/e. ] 

Grant; condeſcenfion. Hoyle. 
vOW. /. [ver, French; vctvm, Latin.) 

1. Any promiſe made to a divine power; an 

at of devotion,  _. Hammeand, 


IPB 
2. A ſoſemn promiſe, commonly uſed ſc 2 
promiſe of love or matrimony. Dryden. 
To VO W. v. a. [ vourr, French; vouto, Latin.) 
1. To conſecrate by a ſolemn dedication; to 
give to a divine power. Spelman. 
- 2. To devote: a ceremonial phraſe. Spenſer. 
To VOW. v. ». To make vows or ſolemn pro- 
miles. Sulig 
VO'WEL. I ſwoyelle, French; vocalir, Latin.} 
A letter which caanot be uttered by itſelf. 
9 17 0 Holder. 
VOWFE'LLOW. / [vew and fe/low.} One 
bound by the ſame vow. S$hakſpeare, 
VO'YAGE. / [w»yage, French.] 


1. A travel by ſea. Prior. 
2. Courſe; attempt ; undertaking. S. 
3. The practice of travelling. Bacon 


To VOYAGE. . . (voyager, N To 
travel by fea. Pipe. 
To VO'YAGE. v. a. To travel; to paſs over. 


6 Milton. 
VO'YAGER. / {from veyagenr, Fr.] One 
who travels by ca. Pope 


UP. ad. (up, Sazon; ep, Dutch and Daniſh.] 
1. Aiott ; on high; not down. Xrelles. 
2. Out of bed; in the ſtate of being riſen 
from reſt, : Motten. 
3- Ia the ſtate of being riſen from a ſeat. 


Addiſon. 
4. From a ſtate of decumbiture or conceak 
ment. 4 
5. In a ſtate of being built. Shak/ſpeare. 
6. Above the horizon. Judges. 


7. To a ſtate of proficiency : be is getting 
up ir reputation. | Atterbury. 
8. Ina ſtate of exaltation: the favourite is now 
up as bigh as be wiſhes, Spenſer . 
9. In a ſtate of climbing: he is coming up. 
to. In a ſtate of inſurrection : the peeple are 
up in Wales. Shakſpeare. 
11, In a ſtate of being increaſed, or raiſed; 
the price is getting up. Dryden. 
12, From a remoter place, coming to any 
perſon or place: our ſervant who fo/lows us 
will ſoon be up with us. L' Eftringe. 
13. Into order: as, be drew up his regiment. 


14. From younger to elder years. Halt. 


15. Ur and down. Diſperſedly ; here and 
there. Add iſen. 
16. Ur and dun. Backward and forward. 
17. Ur te. To an equal height with. Addi/. 
18. Ur with, Adequately to. Rogers. 
19. Ur with. A phraſe that ſignifies the act 
ol railing any thing to give a blow. Sidney. 
UP. interjetion. 
t. A word exhorting to riſe from bed. Pope, 
2. A word of exhortation, exciting or rouling 
to action: up and try. Spenſer. 
UP. prepofition. From a lower to a higher part; 
not down : g9 up the bill. Bacon. 
To UPBE'AR. v. a. preterit #þbore ; parucipł 
. paſſive wphorn. [ up and bear. ] 
1. To ſuſtain alott ; to ſupport in elevation. 


Milton. 
2. To raiſe aloft. _ - » Pope. 
3. To tupport from falling. Spenſer, 


- 


UPO 
7 UPBRA'ID. v. 4. ſupzebnevan, Saxoh.) 
* r. To charge contemptuouſly with any thing 
' diſgraceful. "Blackmore. 
2. To object as matter of reproach. Spratr. 
- 4. To urge with reproach. Decay of Piety. 
4. To reproach on account of a benefit re- 
ceived from the reproacher. Shakſpeare. 
b. To bring reproach upon ; to ſhow faults 
y being in a ſtate of compariſon. Sidney. 
6. To treat with contempt. Spenſer, 
. UPBRA'IDER. /. [from p.] One that 
reproaches: 321 
UPBRA'IDINGLY. ad. By way of reproach, 
25 ö 3 
To UPBRA'Y. v. 4. To ſhame. « penſer. 
UPBRO'UGHT. part. pail. of upbring. Edu- 
cated ; nurtured. "Spenſer. 
U'PHAND. a, [«p aud Land.] Lifted by the 
hand. Moxor.. 
U'PCAST. @. Thrown upward. Dryden. 
U'PCAST. / A term ot bowling; a throw; 


- a caſt, | Shakſpeare. 
To UPGA'THER. v. x. { xp and gather. ] To 
contract. Spenſer, 


UPHE'LD. and „ paſſ. of p. 
22 * Milton. 
UPHI'LL. a. [CY and 5/7.) Difficult ; like the 
labour of climbing a hill. Clariſſa. 
To UPHOA'RD. v. a. [up and brard.] To 
treaſure; to ſtore ; to accumulate in private 
places. Spenſer. 
To UPHO'LD. v. a. pret. upheld ; 
»pheld or upbolden. | up and bold. 
1. To lift on high. Dryden. 
2. To ſupport; to ſuſtain; to keep from 
failing. © Shakſpeare. 
3. To keep fromdeclenfion. acer. 
4. To ſupport in any ſtate of life. Raſeigh. 
5. To continue; to keep from defeat. Hooker. 


6. To keep from being loſt. Sbalſpeare. 
7. To continue without failing. o/der. 
8. To continue in being. Hakewill, 


UPHO'LDER. / [from wpheld. }] 
1. A ſupporter. Swift. 
2. A ſuſtainer in being. Hale. 
3. An undertaker; one who provides for 
tunerals. Gay. 
VPHO'LSTERER. / [a corruption of 
Holder. ] One who furniſhes houſes ; . 
tits up apartments with beds and furniture. 
Pope. 
U'PLAND. / [up and land,, Higher ground. 

a Burne, 
U'PLAND. a. Higher in ſituation. Carew, 
UPLA*'NDISH. a. [from xp/and.] Mountain- 

ous; inhabiting mountains. Chapman, 
To UPLA'Y. v. a. [xp and /ay.] To hoard; to 
lay up. onne. 
To UPLIFT. v, a. [up and /ift.] To raiſe 
aloft, diſor. 
U'PMOST, a. [an irregular ſuperlative formed 
from p.] Higheſt ; topmoit, Dryden. 
UPON. prepoſition. [up and on.] | 
I. Not under; noting being on the top. Shak. 
2. Not within; being on the outfide. Bible. 
* 3- Thrown over the body, as clothes. Sha#. 
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4. By way of imprecation or infliction * miſe 
ny upon Lim. ' Shakſpeare. 
5. It expreſſes obteſtation, or proteſtation: 
upon my honour. Shakſpeare. 
6. It is uſed to expreſs any hardſhip'or mifs 
chief: it brought evil upon them. Burner. 
7. In conſequence of: be walued 'bimfelf 
upon / birth. Clarendon. 
8. In immediate conſequence of: upon one 
kind word be was reronciled. Tillotſon, 
9. In a ſtate of view: it appears upon Ifo- 
ry. Temple, 
10, Suppoſing « thing granted: upon thcſe 
| terms it is admitted. urnet, 
11. Relating to a ſubject: Locke wrote upon 
ernment. Temple. 

12. With reſpect to: I was flent upon uc 
tions which I did not underfland. Dryden. 
13. In conſideration of: be — 


a 


Splendid promiſes. Pope, 

14. In wa rticular day: Ceſar died 
upon the ides of March. Addiſon. 
15. — reliance or truſt: 7 do it upon 
your word, Sbakſpeare. 
16. Near to: noting fituation: Forrarabia 

- ts upon the edge of France. Clarendon, 
17. On pain of! nee | upon your lives. Sid. 


18, On occaſion of: the king, upon this news, 


marched. - Swift. 
19. By inference from: upon your promi ſet 
nething will follow. "Los 


20. Noting attention: [was upon wy work, 


when the fright bappened. Locke. 
21. Noting particular pace: be came on upon 
a gallop. 


22. Exactly; according to: they are near 
upon ten thouſand. Sbalſpeare. 
23. By : noting the means of ſupport: Se 
lives upon bis annuity. Woodward. 
24. Upon is, in many of its fignifications, now 
contracted into ox. See On. 
UPPER. 2. [a comparative from up. 
1, Superiour in place ; higher. eacham, 
2. Higher in power or dignity. Hooker. 
U'PPERMOST. a. { ſuperlative from #pper. ] 
1, Higheſt in place. Dr 
2. Higheſt in power or authority. G/anvi/le, 
3. Predominant; moiſt powerful. Dryden. 
U'PPISH. @. [ from «p. ]-Proud ; arrogant. 
To UPRA'ISE. v. 4. 2 and rajſe.] To raiſe 
up; to exalt. Milton. 
To UPRE'AR. v. 2. [ «up and rear. ] To rear 
on high, Gay. 
U'PRIGHT, a. [ up and right.] 
1. Straight up; perpendicularly ere. Bacon. 
2. Etected; pricked up. Spenſer, 
3. Honeſt ; not declining from the right. 
* Milton, 
U*PRIGHT. / Elevation; orthography. Mon. 
U'PRIGHTLY. ad. [from «pright.] 
1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 
2. Honeſtly ; without deviation from the 


right. Taylor. 
U'PRIGHTNESS. /. [from wpright.] | 
1. Perpendicular erection, Waller. 


2. Honeſty ; integrity. Atterbury. 


URG 
To UPRISE. v. x. [vp and riſe.] - 
1. To rife from decumbiture. P/alms. 
2. To rile from below the horizon. Conley. 
3. To riſe with acclivity. Shakſpeare. 
VPRI'SE. /. Appearance above the horizon. 
Sbakſpeare. 
U'PROAR. /, [oproer, Dutch. ] Tumult ; buf- 
tle ; difturbance ; contuſion. Ralcigh. 
To U'PROAR. v. 4. {from the . 
throw into confuſion : not uſed. . 
To UPROO'T, v. . [«p and vet.] To tear 
up by the root, Dryden. 
7e UPROU'SE.v.a. [xp and n waken 
from ſleep; to excite to action. Sbakſpeare. 
- WPSHOT.. /. { »p and et.] Concluſion; 
eud z laſt amount; final event. Pope. 
V'PSIDE down. [an adverbial form of * 
1. With the lower part above the highs 5 
in. 


2. In conſuſion; in complete diſorder. Ra/. 
U'PSPRING. / A man ſuddenly exalted; an 
. vpſtart : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
To UPSTA'ND. v. u. [up and fand.} To be 


erected. y. 
fo UPSTA'RT. v. . [up andfart.] To ſyring 
up Juddenly. Dryden. 


er 


UPSTART. / One ſuddenly raiſed to wealth, 


power, or honour ; what ſuddenly riſes and 
appears. | Milton. 
ToUPSTA'Y. v. a. [xp and Bay, To ſuſtain; 
to ſupport. Milton. 
To UPSWA'RM. v. a. [up andſwarm.] To 
. _ raiſeina ſwarm; out ot uſe. Shakſpeare, 
Ts UPTA'KE, v. 4. U and take.] To take 
into the hands. . penſer. 
To UPTRA'IN. 2. 2. [ and train.) To bring 
up z to educate : not uled. _ "Spenſer. 


To UPT URN. 2. 4. {xp and turm. ] To throw | 


up 4 tofurrow. Milton. 


UPWARD. a. [up and peapd, Saxon.] Di- 


rected to a higher port. Dryden. 
BEOS RD. /. The top: out of uſe, 80/9. 
F D. 
—— : ad. [up and peand.}] 
i. Toward a higher place. en, 
2. Toward heaven and God. Hooker. 
3. With reſpect to the higher part. MH. 
4 More than; with tendency to a higher or 
greater number. | 


5 Toward the ſource. Pope. 


To UPWIND. v. 4. pret. and paſſ. apwourd, . 


2 and wing.] Vo convolve. Spenſer. 
UKBA'NITY. / | wrbanite, French; arbani- 
tas, Latin. ] Civility; elegance; politeneſs; 
merriment ; ſacetiouſneſs. 
URCHIN. / | beareuchin, ay ry 
1, A hedge-hog. Shakſpeare. 
2. A name of ſlight anger to a child. Prizy. 
RE. /. Practice ; uſe : obſolete. Hole. 
U'RETER. /. [4 
zud {mal} canals from the baſin of the kid- 
neys, one on each fide, which carrythe urine 
. from the kidneys to the bladder. Wiſeman. 
URETHRA. /. Leg.] The paſſage of the 
urine. Wiſeman. 


Te URGE. v. a. [ urges, Latin.) 


e 
ch.] 


URO'SCOPY. / 


Hooker. 


Dryden. 


de-] Ureters are two long 


us x 


1. To iucite 3 to puſh 3 to preſs by motives, 


Tillotſon. 
2. To provoke ; to exaſperate. SA per 
3. To follow clofe, fo a8 to impel. Pope, 


4. To labour vehemently ; to do with eager. 
. Neſs or violence, | Pope. 
. To preſs; to enforce. =o 
6. To preſs as an argument. Shakſpeare. 
7. To importune 3 to ſolicit. Spenſer. 


8. To preſs in oppoſition, by way of objec. 
tion. Tillotfen. 
To URGE. v. x. To preſs forward, Donne. 
URGENCY. / {from er.] Preſſure of 
. difficulty or neceſſity. Swift. 
U'RGENT, a. [wrgeat, Fr. argen, Lat.] 
1. Cogent; — z violent. Raleigh, 
2. Importunate ; vehement in ſolicitation, 
. Exodus. 
URGENTLY. ad. Cogently; violently ; ve- 
_ bemently ; importunately. Harvey, 
U'RGER. / { from — One who preſſes; 
- importuner. Swift, 
WURGCEWONDER. / A ſort of grain. Martin. 
URINAL. /. [ 1 inal, French. ] A bottle, in 

which water is kept for inſpection. Shet/p. 
U'RINARY, a. | from e. ] Relating to the 

urine, Brown, 
URINATIVE. a. Working by urine ; pro- 

voking urine. Bacon. 
URINA*TOR, {. [ wrinator, Lat.] Adiver.Ray. 
U'RINE. / [arine, French; ina, Latin. ] 
Animal water. Brown. 
To U'RINE. v. a. [urixer, Fr.] To make water. 
U'RINOUS. 2. f from wrine. ] Partaking of 

urine. Arbuthnot. 


URN. / {xrne, French; wrna, Latin. ] 


1. Any veſſel, of which che mouth is nar- 
rower than the body. Dryger. 
2. A water- hrt. Creech, 
3. The veſſel in which the remains of burnt 
bodies were put. Wilkins. 
[vg and oxinle, ] Infpec- 

tion of urine. Brown. 
U'RRY. / A mineral. A blue or black clay, 
that lies near the coal, which is an unripe 


coal, and proper for hot lands. Aortimer. 
Us. The oblique caſe of we. 
USAGE. /.{zfage, French. ] 
1. Treatment. | Dryden. 


2. Cuſtom ; practice long continued. Hooker. 
3. Manners; behaviour: obſolete. Sper/er- 
U'SAGER. / [aſager, Fr.] One who has the 
uſe of any thing in truſt for another. Danie/. 
U'SANCE. V [wfance, French. 
1. Uſe; proper employment. Spenſer. 
2. Uſury ; intereſt paid for money. Shat/p- 
USE. / [#ſus, Latin.) ; 
1. The act of employing any thing to a; 
purpoſe. Lecke. 
2. Qualities that make a thing proper for 
any purpoſe. Temple. 
3. Need of; occaſion on which a thing can 
be employed. 4. Philips. 
4. Advantage received; power of receh nz 
advantage. Dr 2 
5. Convenience; help ; uſefulneſs. (le. 


USU 
6. Uſage; cuſtomary act. Locke, 


7. Practice ; habit. Waller. 
8. Cuſtom ; common occurrence. Shakſp: 


9. Intereſt; money paid for the uſe of mo- 


ney. South. 
To USE. v. a. [aſer, French ; t, Latin. 
1. To employ to any purpoſe. 1 Chron, 
2. To accuſtom ; to babituate. Roſcommon. 


3. To treat. Knolles. Addiſon. 
4. To practiſe. : -" 4 Forwn: * 
5. To behave : out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 


To USE. v. . 
1. To be accuſtomed ; to practiſe cuſtom- 


arily, Spenſer. 
2. To be cuſtomarily id any manner z to be 
wont. | Bacon, 


3. To frequent; toinhabit: obſolete. May. 
U'SEFUL., a. [% and full,] Convenient; 
profitable to any end; conducive or helpful 
to any purpoſe. Swift. 
U'SEFULLY. ad. In ſuch a manner as to help 
forward fome end. Bentley. 
U'SEFULNESS, / Conduciveneſs or helptul- 
nels to ſome end. Addiſon. 
U'SELESS. a.{trom »/e.] Anſwering no pur 
poſe ; having no end. Boyle. 
U'SE LESSLY. ad. Without the quality of an- 
ſwering any purpoſe. Locke. 
U'SELESSNESS. /. [from 2. .] Untitneſs 
to any end, ' Eftrange. 
U'SER./. [from «/e.] One who uſes. Wotton. 
U'SHER. /. [ uiffer, French. ] 


1. One whoſe buſineſs it is to introduce 


ſtrangers, or walk before a perſon of high 
raak. | Shakſpeare. 
2. An under-teacher ; one who introduces 
young ſcholars te high learning. Dryden. 

To U'SHER: v. a. [from the noun. ] To intro- 
duce as a forerunner or harbinger ; to fore- 
run. Milton, Pope, 

USQUEBA'UGH. / {An Iriſh and Erſe word, 
which fignifies the water of life.] A com- 
pounded diſtilled ſpirit, being drawn on 
aromatics. The Highland ſort, by corrup- 
tion, they call whiftey. . 

U'STION. /. [Aien, Fr. fut, Latin. ] The 
act of burning; the ſtate ot being burned. 
USTO'RIOUS. a. um, Latin. ] Having the 

unity of burning. Watts. 

U'SUAL. a. Fuel, French.] Common; fre- 
quent; cuſtomary. Hooker, 

USUALLY. ad. Commonly ; frequently ; 
cuſtomarily, Swift, 

U'SUALNESS. / {from fu. Common- 

nes; frequency. 

USUCA*PTION. / [uſus and capie, Latin.) 
In the civil law, the acquiſition of the pro- 
perty of a thing by poſſeſſion thereof for a 
certain term of years. | 

USUFRU'CT. / [ w/ufruit, Fr.] The tempo- 
rary ule ; enjoyment of the profits, without 

wer to alienate. lie. 

USUFR U'CTUA RV. / [uſufruftuariuts, Lat.] 
One mo has —— and temporary profit, 

not the property of a thing. lie. 

Te U'SURE. v. 3. { uſura, Latio,] To 28 


AN 


uſury ; to take intereſt for money. Sap. 
U'SURER. V [uſurier, Fr.] One who puts 
money out at intereſt. Commonly ufed for 
one that takes exorbitant intereſt; Shakſp. 
USU'RIOUS. a. { uſuaire, Fr.] Given to the 
practice of uſury ; exorbitantly greedy of 
profit, Donne. 
To USU RP. v. a. [ aſu po, Latin. ] To poſſeſs 
by force or intruhon; to ſeize or poſſeſs 
without right. Ben Jonſon. 
USURPA'TION. / [from wſurp.] Forcible, 


unjuſt, illegal ſeizure or poſlefſion. Dryden. 


USU'RPER. / { from ſurp.] One who ſeizes, 
or poſſefles that to which he has no right. 


| S enſer. 
USU'RPINGLY. ad. [ from 2 p. ithout 
zuſt claim. Shakſpeare. 


U'SURY. / [«/aurt, French; ſura, Latin. ] 
1. Money paid for the uſe of money ; in- 
tereſt. Walton. 
2. The practice of taking intereſt. Bacon. 

U'TENSIL. / [uterfile, low Latin. } An in- 
ſtrument for any uſe, ſuch as the veſſels of 


the kitchen, or tools of a trade. South, 
U'TERINE. a. [ uterinus, Latin.] Belonging 
to the womb. Rays 


U"TERUS. Lain. ] The womb. 
UTILITY. / [utilite, Fr. utilitas, Latin. ] 
Uſefulneſs ; profit ; convenience; advanta- 
geouſneſs. Bacon. 
U'TMOST. a. [ucmerr, Sax. from urrep. ] 
1. Extreme; placed at the extremity. Mir. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree. Shakſp. 
U'TMOST. / The moſt that can be; the 
greateſt power; the higheſt degree; the 
greateſt effort. South, 
U'TTER. a. [uxxen, Saxon. ] * 
1. Situate on the outſide, or remote from 
the centre. Milton. 
2. Placed beyond any compaſs; out of any 
place. Mitten. 


3. Extreme; exceſſive; utmoſt, Milton. 


4. Complete; total. Clarendon. 
5. Peremptory. Clarendon. 
6. Perfect; mere. Altterbury . 


To U'TTER. v. a. ; 
1. To ſpeak ; to pronounce ; to expreſs, $5, 
2. To diſcloſe ; to diſcover ; to publiſh. Ra. 
3. To ſell; to vend. - Carew, 
4. To diſperſe ; to emit at large. Swift. 

U'TTERABLE. 2. | from utter. | Expreſbble ; 

- ſuch as may be uttered. 

U'TTERANCE. /. [ from utter. 

1. Pronunciation; manner of ipeaking. _ 
Spenſer. 

2. [cutrance, Fr.] Extremity ; terms of ex- 
treme hoſtility : out of uſe, Shakſpeare.. 
3- Vocal expreſſion; emiſſion from the 


mouth. | Holder, 
U'TTEREK. / | from utter. ] 

1. One who pronounces 

2. A divulger ; a diſcloſer. Spenſer, 


3. A ſeller z a vender. 
U'TTERLY. ad. ¶ from utter. ] Fully; com- 
— per ſectiy 
MOST, «. [ from tter.] 
3-N 


Clar endon, 
U'TTE 


VUL 
- x, Extreme; being in the higheſt degree. 
Milton. 
Abbot. 
Hooker. 
U'VEOUS. a. from , Latin. } The e- 


ont coat, or iris of the eye, hath a muſculous 
power, and can dilate and conttact that 


2. Moſt remote. 8 
U'TTERMOST. / The greateſt. 


round hole in it, called the pupil. Ray. 
FVULCA'NO. / {ltalian.] A burning moun- 

tain : commonly volcano. Arbuthnot, 
VU'LGAR. a. [ vu/gaire, Fr. wzlgaris, Lat. 
1. Plebeian ; ſuiting to the common people; 
practiſed among the common people. Add. 

2. Vernacular ; national. Fell. 

J. Mean; low ; being of the common rate. 
| Broome. 

4. Publick ; commonly bruited. Shakſpeare. 
VU'LGAR. {| wa/igeire, French. ] The com- 
mon people. King Charles. 
VU'LGARISM. / from valgar.} Grofideſs; 
- meanneſs; vulgarity. Reynolds. 
VULGA'RITY. / [trom va/gar.] 

1. Meanneſs; ſtate of the loweſt * 

own. 


2. Mean or groſs mode. Dryden. 
VNU'LGARLY. ad. [ from va/gar.) Common- 


- 


_ UXO 
ly; in the ordinary manner; among the 
common people. mond. 

VU'LNERABLE. 2. [wu/nerabilis, Latin. 
Suſceptive of wounds ; liable to external n- 
juries. Shakſpeare. 

VU'LNERARY.a. [ vwhneratins, Latin. | Uſe. 
ful in the cure of wounds. Wiſeman. 

ToVU'LNERATE. v. a. [vulnero, Latin. | 
To wound ; to hurt. Glanville, 

VU'LPINE. a. [vs/pinus, Latin. ] Belonging 
to a for. 

VU'LTURE. / ver, Lat.] A large bird 
of prey, remarkable for voracity. SH. 

VU'LFURINE. . | vu/turinus, Latin.] Be- 
longing to a vulture. 

U'VULA. V [wwx/a, Latin. ] In anatomy, a 
round ſoft ſpongeous body, ſufpended from 
the palate, near the foramina of the noſtrils, 
over the glottis. Wiſeman. 

UXO'RIOUS. a. Lx, Lat.] Submiſfively 
fond of a wife; infected with connubial 
dotage. 7 Milton. 

UXO'RIOUSLY. ad. | from mew.) ith 
fond ſubmiſſion to a wife. dc x. 

XO RIOUSNESS. / [from wxorious.) Con- 
nubial dotage ; fond ſubmitlion to a wife. 


„ 
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„ 


W. 


WAF 

; \ Is a letter, of which the form is not 
to be found in the alphabets of the 
learned languages. is ſometimes impro- 
perly uſed in diphthongs as a vowel, for «x ; 
vie, firew : the ſound of wv conſonant, if 
it be a conſonant, is uniform. 
To WA'BBLE. v. . {a low barbarous word.] 
| To move from fide to ſide ; to change direc- 


= 


tion. |  Meoxon. 
WAD. / [peod, hay, i 
1. A bundle of ſtraw or other looſe matter 


_ thruſt cloſe together. 
2. Wadd,or black lead, is a mineral of great 
ule and value. Woodward. 
WA'*'DDING, / [from wad, vad, Iſlandick.] 
A kind of 1oft ſtuff looſely woven, with 
which the ſkirts of coats are ſtuffed out. 
To WA'DDLE. v. . [ wagghelen, Dutch.] 
To ſhake, in walking, trom fide to fide; to 
deviate in motion from a right line. 
To WADE. v. . [from vad, Latin, ] 
1. To walk through the waters; to-pals water 
without ſwimming. = More. 
2. To paſs difficultly and labor iouſly. Addi/. 
WA FER. / [wafel, Dutch. ] 


* 


1. A thin cake. ; Pope. 
2. The bread given in the euchariſt by the 
| Romanigs. Hall 


3. Paſte made to cloſe letters. 


Pope. , 


WAG 

To WAFT. v. a. [probably from wave.) 
1. To carry through the air, or on the wa- 
ter. Pope, 
2. To buoy ; to make float; to hinder from 
ſinking. 2 Brown. 
3-1To beckon; to inform by a fign of any 
thing moving, 


To WAFT. v. . To float. - Dyyder. 
WAEFT. /, from the verb.] 
1. A floating body. Thomſen. 


2. Motion of a ſtreamer. 
WA'FTAGE., /. [from waft.] Carriage by 
water or air: notin uſe, Shakſpeare. 
WA'FTER. / [from waft.] A paſſage boat. 
Ainſworth, 
WA'FTURE. / [from waft.] The act of 
— waving: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. . 
To WAG. . . . [pagian, Saxon; waggets 
Dutch. } To move lightly ; to ſhake flight- 


HE; Swift. 
To WAG. *. u. | . 

1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. $5. 
2. To go; to pack off. Shakſpeare. 

3. To be moved. Dryden. 
WAG. J Tyœzan, Saxon, to cheat. ] Any one 

ludicroully miſchievous 3 a merry droll, 

Addiſon. 

WAGE. / the plural wages is now only uſed, 

Lagen, German. ] | 


WAI 


1. Pay given for ſervice. Shak/ſpeave. 
2. Gage; pledge. Ainſworth. 


To WAGE, v. 4. [ wacgen, German, to at- 
tempt aby thing dangerous: ] 

— 

ryden. 


1. To attempt; to venture. 

2. To make; to carry on. Dr 
3- Firom wage, wages. ] To ſet to hire: not 
in uſe. / nn Sperifer. 
4. To take to hire; to hire for pay; to hold 
in pay: obſolete. Davies. 
5. [In lav. When an action of debt is 
brought agaiuſt any owes the defendant may 
wage his law that is, {wear, and certain 
perlons with him, that he owes nothing to 
the plaintiff in manner as he hath declared. 
The offer to make the oath is called rogge 
of law. Blownt. 

WA'GER. / [irom wage, to venture. 
1. A bett ; any thiag pledged upon a chance 
or perſormance Bentley. 
2. Suh ect on which bers are laid. Sidney. 
3. [In law. ] An otfef to make oath. 

To WA'GER. v. a. { !rom the noun. To lay ; 

to pledge as a bett. »  Shakſheavre, 

WA'GES. / See Wacx, 

WA'GGERV. / [from wag ] Miſchievous 
merriment; roguith trick; 4arcatticai gayety. 


Locke. 


WA'GGISH. a: from wag. ] Knaviſhly mer- 
ry; wiercily milehievous; frolickſome. . %. 
WA'GGISHN ESS: V {from waggiþ. ] Merry 
miſchief. Bacon. 
To WA'GGBEE: v. . {*bagghelen, Ger.] To 
waddlez to move from fide to fide. Sidney. 
WA'GON. I {pezan; Saxony whaegbens, 
Dutch; vagn, lilandick. ] 
1. A heavy carriage for burdens. K. 
2. A chariot: not in uſe. 
WA'GONER: / [ from wagen.] One who 
drives a wagon. Dryden. 
WA'GTAIL. /. Abird. Ainſworth. 
WA1ID. 2. Cruſhed. Sha Hp care. 
Wal F. . [ waivium, law Lat.] Goods toyundy/ 
but claimed by nobody. Ainſworth, 
To WAIL. v. a: [gualare, Ital.] To moan ; 
to lament z to bewall. Pope. 
To WAIL v. z. To grieve audibly ; to expreſs 
forrow. Exekie!. 
WAIL. / Audible ſorrow. Thomſon. 
WA'ILING. / rom w.] Lamentation; 
moan; audible ſorrow. Knolles. 
WATLFUL. 2. [from wail and full. ] Sor- 
rowtul ; mouratul; 
WAIN.. / C coutracted from wagen.] A car- 
riage. Spenſer. 
WAIN ROPE, { [wainand'rope.] A large 
cord, with which the Had is tied on the wag- 
on; carttope. Shakſpeare. 


WA'INSCOT. f. | wageſcbot,» Dutch} The - 


inner wooden covering of a wall. Arbathnor. 
TWAIN SCO T. v. a.| waegen/chotter, Dut.] 
1. To line walls with boards. Bacen. 


2. To line buildiogs with different materials, 
| | Grew. 
WalIR. . A piece of timber two yards long, 
ant a foot broad. 


Bailey. 


Sperr. 


Shakſpeare. . 


WAT 
WATST. {| [gwafe, Welſh.] 
1. The tmalleſt part ot the body; the part 
below the ribs; Milton. 
2. The middle deck, or floor, of a ſhip. 
| De dens 
WA'ISTCOAT. V [waiſt and coat. 42 in- 
ner coat: a coat cloſe to the body. Richardſon, 
To WAIT. v. a. [ wachten, Dutch. 
1. To expect; to ſtay for. Shatſpeare. 
2. To attend ; to accompany” with ſubmiſ- 
nion or reſpect. Dy yden. 
3. To attend as a conſequence of ſomething. 


Rowe. 
4. To watch as an enemy. Jeb. 
To WAIT. v. x.” 
1. T6 expect; to ſtay in expectation. Jeb. 
2. Lo pay fervile or ſubmiſſive attendance. 


| Denham. 
3. To attend. Shalſpeare . 
4 Toitay ; not to depart from. South, 


5. To (tay by reafon of ſome hinderance. 
6. To look-watchtully. Bacor. 
7. To lie in ambuth as an enemy. Milton. 
8. To follow as a conſequence. D. of Piety. 
WATT. J Ambush; infitious' and ſecret at. 
tempts. Numbers. 
WA'ITER. {. [from wair.J An attendant; one 
who attends tor the accommodation of others. 
* Ben nſon. 
WAITING gentlewoman. } fe [from warf.] 
WA'ITING maid. An upper ſer- 
WA'ITING woman. vaut who at- 
tends on a lady ia her chamber. Swift. 
To WAKE. v. x, [wakan, Gothick; paciai, 


Saxon; vue ten, Dutch.] 


1. To watch; not to ſleep. Locke. 
2. To be rouſed from ſleep. Milton. 
3. To ceale to ſleep. Denham. 
4. To be quick; to be alive. Dryden. 


5. To be put in action z to be excited. Mt. 
To WAKE. v. a. [pecclan, Saxon ; weeken, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To rouſe from ſleep. Dryden. 
2. To excite; to be put in motion or action. 
Prior. 
3. To bring to life again, as if from the ſleep 
of death. 1 Milton. 
WAKE. / [from the verb.] 
1. The feaſt of the dedication of the church 
formerly kept by watching all night. King. 
2. Vigils; ſtate of forbearing ſleep. Miltes. 
WA'KEFUL- a: | wake and F417.) Not fleep- 
ing ; vigilant. raſbaw. 
WA'KEFULNESS. / | from wakefwl. 
1. Want of llecp. . 
2. Forbeatance of lleep. 
To WA'KEN. v. n. | irom wake.) To wake; 
to ceale from fleep ; to be rouſed from fleep. 


Dryden. 
To WA'KEN. v. a. | 
-1. To rouſe trom ſleep. Spenſer,” 
2. To excite to action. Rofcommon. 
3- To produce; to excite, Miltoz. 
WA KEROBIN / A plant. Miller. 


WALE. / [re, Sax, a web.] A riüng part 
in the turtace of cloth, ; 
3N2 | 


WAI. 
To WALK. v. a. {[walen, German; pealcan, 
Saxon, to roll. ] : 
1. To move by leiſurely ſteps, ſo that one 
foot is fet down before the other is taken up. 


| Clarendon. 
2. It is uſed in the ceremonious language of 


invitation, for come or go. Shakſpeare. 
3. To move for exerciſe or amuſement. $5, 
4. To move the loweſt pace; not to trot, 
gallop, or amble. Applied to à horſe. 


5. To appear as a ſpectre. Davies. 
6. To act on any occaſion. e e 
7. To de in motion. penſer, 
8. To act in ſleep. Shakſpeare. 
9. To range; to be ſtirring. Shatſpeare, 
10. To move off; to depart. Spenſer. 


11. To act in any particular manner: as, 


to walk uprightly. Micah. 

12 To travel. Deuteronomy, 
To WALK. v. a. 

1. To paſs through. Shakſpeare. 


2. To lead out for the ſake of air or ex- 
erciſe. * 
WALK. / {from the verb.] 

1. Act of walking for air or exercife. Pope. 
2. Gait; ſtep ; manner of moving. Dryden. 
3- A length of ſpace, or circuit, through 
which one walks. Milton. 
4. An avenue ſet with trees. 


img. Sandys. 
6. Region; ſpace. Reynolds 
7. [ turbo, Latin. ] A fiſh. Ainſworth, 


8. Mall is the ſloweſt or leaſt raiſed pace or 
going of a horſe. Farrier's Dia. 
WALKER. / One that walks. Swift. 
WA'LKINGSTAFEF. , A ftick which a man 
holds to ſupport him in walking. Glanville, 
WALL. / Dall, Welſh; vallum, Latin ; pal, 
Saxon ; walle, Dutch. 
1. A ſeries of brick or ttone carried upward, 
and cemented with mortar; the fide of a 
| building. Motten. 
2. Fortification; works built for defence : 
commonly in the plural. Shakſpeare, 
3. To take the Wali. To take the upper 
place; not to give place. Prior. 
WALL. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


1. To encloſe with walls. Dryden. 
2. To defend by walls. Bacon, 
WALLCREE'PER./. A bird. Ainſw. 


WA'LLET. / { peallzan, to travel, Saxon. 
1. A bag, in which the neceſſaries of a tra- 


veller are put; a knapfack. Addiſon. 
2. Any thing protuberant and ſwagging. 


* e 
WALLEY'ED. 4. [ wal! and eye.] Having 
white eyes. Shakſpeare, 


WA'LLFLOWER. / A ſpecies of ſtockgilli- 
flower. 

WA'LLFRUIT. / Fruit which, to be ripen- 
ed, muſt be planted againſt a wall. AMort/im. 

To WA'LLOP. v. . [pealan, to boil, Saxon.] 


To boil. 
WA'LLOUSE. / [cinex, Latin. ] An inſect; 
a bug. Ainſworth, 


Milton. | 
5 Way; road; range; place of wander- 


WAN 


To WA'LLOW. v. s. {walugen, Gothiek , 
palictan, Saxon. ? 
1. To move heavily and clumfily.  Mi/rop; 
2. To roll himſelf in mire, or any thing 


filth * 7 ; f Knolles. 
3. To live in any ſtate of filth or greſs vice. 
South. 


WALLOW. / [from the verb.] A kind of 
rolling walk. Dr ydex. 
WALLRU'E. /. An herb. Ainfw. 
WA'LLWORT. /. A plant, the fame with 
dwarf elder, or danewort. 
WA'LNUT. J {palh hauta, Saxon.] A tree 
and fruit. The ſpecies are ten. Miller. 
WA'LTRON. / The ſeahorſe. Woodward. 
To WA'MBLE. v. ».[ wemmelen, Dutch. To 
roll with nauſea and ſickneſs. L'Eftrange. 
WAN. a. [ pann, Sax. ] Pale, as with ficknets; 
languid ot look. Suckling. 


WAN, for wor, the old preterit of wir. 


Spenſer, 

WAND. / [waand, Daniſh. } 

1. A ſmall ſtick or twig; along rod. Bacer. 

2. Any ſtaff of authority, or uſe. Sidne;. 

3. A charming rod. Milton. 
To WA'NDER. v. . [yand ian, Saxon; 

wandelen, Datch. ] 

1. To rove; to ramble here and there; to 

go without any certain courſe. Shakſpeare. 

2. To deviate ; to go aſtray. Pſalms. 
To WA'NDER. v. a. To travel over, without 


a certain courſe. Milten. 
WA'NDERER, / [from uad. ] Rover; 
rambler. : Ben Jonſon. 


WA'*NDERING. V [from wander. 
1. Uncertain peregrination. Addiſon. 
2. Aberration ; miſtaken way. D. of Piety. 
3. Uncertainty ; want of being fixed. Law. 

To WANE. v. . [pantan, to grow leſs, 


Saxon, ] 

1. To grow leſs; to decreaſe, Hakewi//. 

2. To decline; to fink. Rowe. 
WANE. / ſrom the verb.] | 

I. Decreale of the moon. Bacor. 


2. Decline ; diminution ; declenfion. Sof. 
WA'NNED. a. [from wan.] Turned pale 
and faint-coloured. Shakſpeare. 
WA'NNESS. /. [from was.] Paleneſs ; lan- 
guor. | 5s 
To WANT. wv. a. [ pana, Saxon. 
1. To be without ſomething fit or neceſ- 
fary. : Lecke. 
2. To be defective in ſomething. Milton. 
3. To fall ſhort of; not to contain. Milton. 
4. To be without; not to have. Dryden. 
5. To need; to have need of; to lack. | 
Helder. 
6. To wich ; to long; to deſire. Shakſpeare. 
To WANT. . . | 
1. To be wanted ; to be improperly abſent. 
| . Denham. - 
2, To fail; to be deficient. Milton. 
3. To be miſled ; to be not had. Dryden. 


WANT. /. 
1. Need, Milton.” 
2, Deficiency. Addiſon. 


WAR 


3- The ſtate of not having. Pope, 

4. Poverty; penury ; indigence, Swift. 

5- [pand, Saxou. ] A mole. Heylir. 
WANTON. a. 

1. Laſcivious ; libidinous ; lecherous ; luſt- 

ful. ; Milton. 


2. Licentious ; diſſolute. Roſcommon. 


3- Frolick ſome ; gay 


4. Looſe; unreſtraine Addiſon. 
5. Quick and irregular of motion. Milton. 
| Milton. 


6. Luxuriant; ſuperfluous. 
57. Not regular; turned fortuitouſly. Milton. 


WANTON. / 
1. A laſcivious perſon; a ſtrumpet; a 
whore monger. South, 


2. A trifler ; an infignificant flatterer. St. 
3. A word of flight endearment. Ben Jonſon. 
To WA'NTON. ©. * og the noun. | 

1. To play laſciviouſly. 

2. To revel ; to play. 

3- To move nimbly and irregularly. 
WA'NTONLY. ad. { from — Laſci vi- 

ouſly ; frolick ſomely; gayly ; ſportively ; 

careleſly. | Dryden. 
WA'NTONNESS. /. [from wanton. ] 
1. Laſciviouſneſs; lechery. 

2. Sportiveneſs; frolick ; humour. Pope. 


3- Licentiouſneſs; negligence of reſtraint, 
01 Char bes. 


Prior. 
Fenton. 


WA'NTWIT. /. [want and wit. | A tool; 
an idiot. Shakſpeare. 
WA'NTY. /. A broad girth of leather, by 
which the load is bound upod the horſe ; a 


ſurcingle. Tuer. 
WA PE D. a. Dejected; cruſhed by miſery. 
Shatſpeare. 


WA'PENTAKE. / (from pexpun, Sax, and 
take.] Wapentake is all one with what we 
call a hundred; as, upon a meeting for that 
purpoſe, they touched each other's weapons, 
in token of their fidelity and allegiance. 

Cowell. 

WAR. / [ werre, old Dutch ; guerre, Fr.] 


1, The exercite of violence under ſovereign 


command againſt withſtanders. Raleigh. 
2, The inſtruments of war, in poetical lau- 
guage, Prior. 
3. Forces; army. Poetically. Milton. 
4- The profeſſion of arms. Wiſdom. 


5. Hoſtility ; ſtate of oppoſition ; act of op- 

poſition. Shakſpeare. 
To WAR. v. n:'{ſrom the noun. | To make 

war; to be in a ſtate of hoſtility, Timothy, 
To WAR. v. a. To make war upon: not 

uſed. Daniel. 
ToWA'RBLE. v. a. [werben, old Teutonick ; 

wervelen, German, to ewirl. ] 

1. Toquaver any ſound. Milton. 


2. To cauſe to quaver. Milton. 
3. To utter muſically. Milton. 

To WA RBLE. v. „. 
I. To be quavered. Cay. 
2. To be uttered melodiouſly. Sidney. 
Milton. 


3. To ſing. 
WA RBLER. / [from warb/e.] A finger ; a 
ſongſter. | 


Ticket. 


ſportive j airy. S. 


South, | 


WAR 
WARD. A ſyllable much uſed as an affix in 
compoſition, as beaverward, with tendency 
to heaven; bitberward, this way; from 
peEand, Saxon : it notes tendency te or from. 
Sidney. 
To WARD. v. a. [peapvian, Son; waren, 
Dutch; garder, French. 
1. To guard ; to watch. Spenſer. 
2. To defend; to protect. Shakſpeare, 
3. To fence off; to obſtruct or turn afide 
any thing miſchievous. Fairfax. 
To WARD. . „. | 
1. To be vigilant ; to keep guard. 
2. To act upon the deſenſive with a weapon. 
Dryden. 
WARD. / {from the verb.] 
i. Watch; act of guarding. Dryden. 
2. Garriſon ; thoſe who are entruſted to 
kcep a place. Spenſer. 
3- Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 


Shakſpeare. 

4- Fortreſs ; ſtrong hold. Shakſpeare. 
$. Diſtrict of a town. Dryden. 
Hooker. 


6. Cuſtody ; confinement. 
7. The part of a lock, which, correſpond- 
ing to the proper key, hinders any other 
from opening it. Grew. 
8. One in the hands of a guardian. Orways - 
9. The tate ot a child under a guardian. 
Bacon, 
10. Guardianſhip ; right over orphans. 
P Spen/er. 


WA'RDEN. /. ſwaerden, Dutch. ] 


1. A keeper; a guardian. 
2. A head officer. Garth. 
3. Warden of the cinque ports. A ma- 
giſtrate of thoſe havens in the eaſt of Eug- 
land, called the cinque ports, who has there 
all that juriſdiction which the admiral of 
England has in places not exempt. Cowell. 
4. A large pear. | May. 
WA'RDER, / | from ward. ] 
1. A keeper; a guard. Dryden. 
2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms 
ſorbade tight. | Shakſpeare. 
WA'RDMOTE. / [peapd and mote, or 
. ZeEmor, Saxon. | A meeting; 2 court held 
in each ward or diftrit in London, for the 
direction of their affairs. 
WA'RDROBE.F{.[ garderobe, French. IA room 
where clothes are kept. Addiſon. 
WA'RDSHIP. / [from ward. 
1, Guardianſhip. | Bacen. 
2. Pupilage ; ſtate of being under ward. 
King Charles. 
WARE. The preterit of wear, more fre- 
quently wore. Luke. 
WARE. a. [we commonly ſay aware. ] 
1, Being in expectation of; being provided 


againſt. Matthews. 
2. Cautious ; wary. Spenſer. 
To WARE. v. . To take heed of; to be- 
ware, Dryden. 


WARE. / [papn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; 
ware, Swediſh.] Commonly ſomething to 
be lold. Ben Fanſon, 


WAR 


WA RETU L. a. [ware aud fall.) Cautious ; 
timorouſly prudent. 
WA'REFULNESS. /.{from w are.] Cau- 
tioutneſs : obtglete. Sidpyey. 
WAREHO USE V | ware and boufe. ] A tot e- 
houſe of merchaudiſe. Addiſen. 
WA*RELESS. g. {from ware. ] Uncautioes ; 
unwary. | Spenſer. 
WA'KELY. ad. ffrom ware.] Warily; cau- 
tiouſly ; timorouſly. Spexſer. 
WA'RFARE. / [war and fare.] Military 
ſervice; military life; ſtate ot conteſt and 
ſolicitude. Rogers. 
To WA'RFARE. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
lead a military lite, Camden. 
WA'RHABLE. @. [war, and labile, Latin. ] 
Military; fit for war. Spenſer. 
WA'RILY. ad. {from wary.] Cauvoully ; 
with timorous prudence z with wile fore- 
thought. Hochor. 
WA'*RINESS. / [from wary. ] Caution; pru- 

dent ſorethought; umorous icrupulouſucis. 
Sprat. 

WARK. /. uni uſed for work; whence 
bulwark.\ Building. Spenſer. 

WA'RLIKE. a. | wor and /ike. ] 

1. Fit for war; diſpoſed to war. Philips. 
2. Military ; relating to war. Milton. 

WA'RLING. / {from war.] One often 
quarrelled with. Camden. 

WA'RLOCK.? {. [wardleckr, IWandick, a 

WA'RLUCK.{ charm; peplog, S2xon, an 
evil ſpirit. ] A male witch; a wizzare. Dr yd. 

WARM. 4. warm, Gothick ; peapm, Sax- 
on ; warm, Dutch. | 
1. Not cold, though not hot ; heated to a 
{mall degree. Miiten. 
2. Zealous; ardent. Pope, 

3. Habitually patſionate ; ardent ; keen. 

4. Violent; furious; vehement. Dryden. 
5. Buly in action; heated with action. O. d. 
6. Fancitu!; enthuſiaſtick. Locke. 
7. Vigorous;; ſprightly. 

To WARM. v. a. [trom the adjective.] 
1. To free from cold; to heat in a gentle 
degree. [/aiab, 
2. To heat mentally ; to make vehement. 

Dryden. 

To WARM. v. x. Lo grow leſs cold. dab. 

WA'RMINGPAN. / {warm and pan A 
covered braſs pan for warming a bed by 

means of hot coals. 

" WA'RMINGSTONE. /. [warm and fore. |] 

A ſtone dug in Cornwall, which being once 
well heated at the fire retains warmth a great 
while, and has been found to give cafe in 


the internal hemorrhoids. Ray. 
WA'RMLY. a: | from warm.] 
1. With gentle heat. AMilton. 
2. Eagerly ; ardently, Pope. 
WA'KMNESS. 
WARMTH. t . [from warm. ] 
1. Gentle heat. Addiſon. 
2. 7.cal; paſſion; fervour of mind. Sprat. 
3. Fancitulneis; enthuſiaſm. Temp-e. 


Pope. . 


WAR 
To WARN. v. a. {pzputan, Saxon ; wwarrmen, 
Dutch ; warna, Swediſh. ] 
1. To caution againſt any ſault or danger; 
to give previous notice ot ill. South. 
2. To admoniſh of any duty to be perform- 
ed, or practice or place to be avoided or 
torlaken. Att. 
3. Jo ipform previouſly of good or bad. 


Dryden. 
WA'RNING. / [irom warn ] 
1. Caution agaivſt faults or dangers; pie- 
vious notice ot ill. # ate. 
2. Previous notice: ina ſenſe indifferent. 
Duty Man, 
WARP. / [peanp, Saxon; wwerp, Dutch. ] 
That order of thread in a thing woven that 
croſſes the woot. Bacon, 
To WARP. v. x. [jeanpan, Saxon; werpen, 
Dutch, to throw ; whence we ſometimes ſay 
the work caſts. } 
1. To change trom the true ſituation of in- 
tettine motion ; to change the poſition from 
one part to another. Moxon, 
2. To loſe its proper courſe of direction. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. To turn. Mi ten. 
Te WARP. v. a. 
1. To contract; to ſhrivel. 
2. To turn aſide from the true direction. 
8 8 Malti. 
3. It is uſe ak/ſpeare to expteſs the 
effect of froſt. As. F 


To WARRANT. wv. v. [garantir, French. ] 
1. To ſupport or maintain; to atteſt. Locke. 
2. To give authority. Shakſpeare. 
3. To juſtity. South, 
4. To exempt ; to privilege ; to ſecure. $id. 
5. To declare upon ſurety. L' Eft ange, 
WA'RRANT. / [tram the verb. 
1. A writ conferring ſome right or authori- 
ty Clarendon. 


2. A writ giving the officer of juſtice the 
power of caption. Dryden, 
3. A lecure inviolable grant. Hooker. 


4. A juſtificatory commitlion.. Kettlervell. 
5. Atteſtation. SGontb. 
6. Right ; regality : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
WA'RRANTABLE, a. [from warrant. ] Jul- 
tifiable; defenſible. South, 
WA'RRANTABLENESS. /. [from warran!- 
able. ] Juſtifiableneſs. . Sidney. 
WA*'RRANTABLY, ad. | from warrantable.] 
Juſtitiably. Mate. 


WA'RRANTER. / [from warrant] - 


1. One who gives authority. 
2. One who gives ſecurity. 
WARRANTTSE. / | warrantife, law Latin.] 
Authority; ſecurity. Sbakſprare. 
WA'RRANTY. /. | warrantia, law Latin; 
garantie, garaxt, French. 
1. [In the common law.] A promiſe made 
in a deed by one man unto another, for 
himſelf and his heirs, to ſecure him and his 
heirs againſt all men, for the enjoying of any 
thing agreed of between them. Cowell . 


WAS 


2. Authority ; juſtificatory mandate. Taylor. 
3. Security. | * ocke. 
To WARRA'Y. v. a. [from war.] To make 
war upon. . Fairfax. 
WARRE. a. [peÞÞ, Saxon.] Worſe : obſolete. 
Spenſer. 
WA'RREN. / [warerande, Dutch; guerenne, 
French. ] A kind of park for rabbits. Z' Ep. 
WA'RRENER. V f from warren, | The keep- 
er of a warren. ; 
WA'RRIOUR. / [from war.] A ſoldier; a 
military man. | Young. 
WART, year, Saxon ; werte, Dutch. 
1. A corneous excreſcence; a ſmall protube- 
rance on the fleſh. 


2. A protuberance of trees. Ray. 


WA'RTWORT. / { wart and wort; verru- 


Ainſworth. 


caria, Latin. } Spurge. 
from wart.] Grown. over with 


WA'RTY. . 


warts. 
WA'RWORN. 3. [wer and worr.] Worn 
with war. Shakſpeare. 
WA'RY. 3. [ren, Saxon. ] Cautious ; ſeru- 
pulous ; timorouſly prudent. Addiſon, 
WAS. The preterit of To be. 
To WASH. v. a. [paycan, Saxon; waſſchen, 
Dutch, ] 5 


1. To cleanſe by ablution. L' Eftrange. 
2. To moiſten ; to wet: as, the rain walks 
the flowers. 

3. To affect by ablution. Watts. 
4. To colour by waſhing. Collier. 

To WASH. v. x. 

1. To perform the act of ablution. Pope. 
2. To cleanſe clothes. bhakſpeare . 


WASH. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Alluvion ; any thing collected by water. 
. Mortimer. 
2. A bog; a marſh ; a fen; a quagmire. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. A medica! or coſmetick lotion, S. 
4. A fuperticial ſtain or colour. Collier. 
$- The feed of hogs gathered from waſhed 
diſhes. | Shat/peare. 
6. The a@ of waſhing the clothes ot a ta- 
'mily ; the lineri waſhed at once. | 
WA'SHBALL. / {waſb and ball. ] Ball made 
of ſoap. Swift. 
WA'SHER. / [from waſh.] One that waſhes. 
: S$hakſprare. 
WA'SHPOT. V [waſh and pet.] A veſſel in 


which any thing is waſhed. . Cowley. 
WA'SHY. a. [irom lb.] 

i. Watery ; damp. Milton. 

2. Weak ; not ſolid. Witton. 


WASP. / [peayp, Saxon; weſpa, Latin; 
gueſpe, French-] A brick ſtinging inſect, in 
torm reſembling a bee. Shakſpeare. 

WA'SPISH. a. {from waſp. ] Peeviſh ; ma- 
lignant; irritable ; irraſcible. Srilling feet. 

WA'SPISHLY. ad. Peeviſhly. | 

 WA'SPISHNESS. V [ from wp] Peeviſn- 

nels; irritability, 

WA'SSAIL. / [rom per hel, your health, 


Saxon, |] 


+. A liquor made of apples, ſugar, and ale, 


Bacon. 


WAT 


anciently much uſed by Engliſh good fel. 


lows. 
2. A drunken bout. Shakſpeare. 
3. A merry ſong. — ar th. 

WA'SSAILER./. [from waſſail.] A toper 3 a 
drunkard. | Milton, 

—_ The ſecond perſon of was, from 

- Yoko. 

To WASTE. v. a. [ape3tan, Saxon; woeffer, 
Dutch ; guafare, Italian; vaſtare, Latin. ] 
1. To diminiſh. Temple. 
2. To deſtroy wantonly and luxuriouſly ; to 


ſquander. Hooker. 
3. To deſtroy ; to deſolate. Dryden, 
4. To wear out. Milton. 
5. To ſpend ; to conſume. Milton. 


To WASTE. v. . To dwindle; to be ina 


ſtate of conſumption. Dryden. 
WASTE. a. {from the verb.] 

1. Deſtroyed ; ruined. Prior. 

2. Deſolate ; uncultivated. Abbet. 


3. Superfluous ; exuberant ; loſt for want of 
occupiers. Milton. 
4. Worthleſs; that of which none but vile 
uſes can be made: as, waſte wood. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or 
value found. | Dryden. 

WASTE. /. {from the m_ 
1. Wanton or luxurious deſtruction; the act 


of ſquandering. Watts. 
2. Conſumption; loſs. Ray. 
3. Uſeleſs expence. Watts. 


4. Deſolate or uncultivated ground. Locke. 
5. Ground, place, or ſpace unoccupied. 


| Waller. 
6. Region ruined and deſerted. Dryden. 
7. Miſchief; deſtruction. Shakſpeare. 


8. [A law term. ] Deſtruction of wood or 
other products of land. Shadwell. 
WA'STEFUL. a. | waſte and full. 
1. Deſtructive; ruinous. Milton. 
2. Wantonly or diſſolutely conſumptive. 
| Bacon. 
3. Laviſh ; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 
' Addiſon. 
4. Deſolate; uncultivated ; unoccupied. 
S enſer. 
WA'STEFULLY. ad. [ from waffeſui.] With 
vain and diſſolute confumption. Dryden. 
WA'STEFULNESS. / [from waſteful.) Pro- 
digality. | 
WA'STENESS. / [from waffe. } Deſolation ; 
ſolitude. Spenſer. 
WA'STER. / [from waffe. ] One that con- 
ſumes diſlojutely and extravagantly;z a 
ſquanderer ; vain conſumer. Hen Jonſon, 
WA'STREL./. [from w/e. | Common. Carew. 
WATCH. , [pmzcce, Saxon, ] 
1. Forbearance of ſleep. 
2. Attendance without ſleep. Addiſon. 
3. Attention; cloſe obſervation, Shat/peare, 
4. Guard ; vigilant keep. Spenſer. 
5. Watchmen ; men ſet to guard. ilton, 
6. Place where a guard is ſet. rw / care. 
7. Poſt or office of a watchman. She { avon 
8. A period of the night. Dryden. 


WAT 


9. 28 dock; a ſmall clock moved 
dy a ſpring. Hale. 


To WATCH. v. . [ paclan, Saxon, 

1. Not to fleep; to wake. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To keep guard. Milton, 
3. To look with expectation. Palms. 


4. To be attentive ; to be vigilant, Timothy. 


5. To be cautiouſly obſervant. Taylor. 

6. To be infidiouſly attentive. MAlilton. 
To WATCH. v. a. 

1. To guard; to have in keep. Milton. 

2. To obſerve in ambuſh, Walton. 

3. To tend. Broome. 


4. To obſerve, in order to detect or prevent. 
WA'TCHER. / [from warcb,] 
1. One who fits up; one who does not go 
to lleep, Shakſpeare. 
2. Diligent overlooker or obſerver. More. 
WA'TCHET. a. ¶ paced, Saxon. ] Blue; pale 
blue. Dryden. 
WA'TCHFUL. a. { watch and full. ] Vigilant; 
attentive z cautious ; nicely obſervant. _ 
Shakſpeare. 
WA'TCHFULLY. ad. Vigilantly ; cautiouſ- 
ly ; attentively; with cautious obſervation ; 
heedfully, Boyle, 
WA'TCHFULNESS. / [from watchful. ] 
1. Vigilance ; heed ; ſufpicious attention ; 
cautious regard; diligent obſervation. Watts. 
2. Inability to lleep. Arbuthnet. 
WA'TCHHOUSE. J [watch and be.] 
Place where the watch is ſet. Gay. 
WA'TCHING J. [from watch.] Inability 
to ſleep. Wiſeman. 
WA'TCHMAKER. Y [watch and: maker, ] 
One whoſe trade is to make watches, or 
pocket c:ocks. Moxa. 
WATCHMAN. /. | watch and man.] Guard; 
ſentinel ; one ſet to keep ward. Taylo . 
WA'TCHTQWER. /. | watch and tower. ] 
Tower on which a ſentinel was placed for 
the take of proſpect. Donne. 
WA'TCHWORD. / | watch and word.) The 
word given to the ſentinels to know their 
. friends. Sandys. 
WATER. / [waeter, Dutch; peten, Sax] 
1. Sir Ilaac Newton deftines' water, when 
ure, ta be a very fluid ſalt, volatile, and 
void of all ſavour or iaſte ; and it feems to 
conſiſt of ſmall, imooth, bard, porous, ſphe- 
rical particles, of equal diameters, and of 
equal ſpecifick gravities, as Dr. Cheyne 
obſerves ; and allo that there are between 
them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in ſuch a 
manner, as to be pervious on all ſides. Their 
ſmoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eafily 
over one another's ſurfaces; their ſpheri- 
city keeps them alſo from touching one ano- 
ther in more points than one; and by both 
theſe their friction in fliding over one another 
is rendered the leaſt poſſible. Their hardneſs 
accounts for the incompreſſibility of water, 
when it is free from the intermixture of air. 
The poroſity of water is fo very great, that 
there is; at leaſt forty times as much ſpace as 


WA'TERMINT. /. A plant. 


WAI 
cifically lighter than gold, ow 3 


rarer in the ſame proportion. 


wincy, 
2. The ſea. n Frayer. 
3. Urine. Shakſpeare, 
4. To hold WATER. To be ſouni; to be 
tight, L' Eftrange. 


5. It is uſed for the luſtre of a diamond. $5, 
6. WATzR is much uſed in compoſition for 
things made with water, being in water, or 
growing in water : as, water-lpaniecl, water- 
flood, water-courſe, water-pot, water-tox, 
water-(nake, water -<god, water-newt. 
To WATER. v. a. from the noun. | 
1. To irrigate; to ſupply with moiſture. 
: Temple. 
2. To ſupply with water for drink. A. 
3. To fertilize or accommodate with ſtreams, 


Addiſon. 

4. To diverſify as with waves. Locke, 
To WA'TER. v. x. 

1. To ſhed moiſture. South. 


2. To get or take in water; to be uſed in 


lupplying water. Koller, 
3. The mouth War IRS. The man longs; 
there is a vehement deſire. Camden. 


WA'TERCOLOURS. /. Painters make ca- 
lours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water; 
thoſe they call watercolours, Boyle. 


 WA'TERCRESSES. /. [ S/ypmbrizm, Lawn. | 


A plant. Hier, 
WA”TERER. /, [from water.] One who 
waters. : Carew. 
WA'TERFALL, / [| water Loa Cata- 
ract; caſcade. | aleigh. 
WA'TERFLAG. /. [iris aquatica, Latin, | 
Water flower-de-luce. 
WA'TEKFOWL, /. Fowl that live or pet 
their food in water. Hale. 
WA'TERGRUEL.F. | water and grae/ | Fool 
made with oatmeal boiled in water. Ar6utb. 
WA'TERHEN, V [ fe/ica, Latin. ] A coot; a 
waterfowl. 


WA'TERINESS. / [from watery. ] Humi- 


dity ; . moiſture. * Arbuthnot, 
WA'TERISH. a. | from water. ] 

1. Reſembling water. Dryden. 

2. Moiſt ; boggy. Hale. 


WA'TERISHNESS.F [from cer. IThin- 


neſs ; reſemblancg of water. Floyer. 
WA'TERLEAF.F/. A plant. Miller. 
WATERLTILY. FL. [| ymphea, Latin.] A 
plant. Miller. 


WA'TERMAN. V [ wate# and man.] A fer- 
ryman ; a boatman. Addiſen, 
WA'TERMARK. / [water and mark, | The 
utmoſt limit of the riſe of the flood. Drydez. 
WA'TERMELON. / A plant. Miller, 
WA'TERMILL. /. Mill turned by water. 
Spenſer. 


WA'TERRADISH. /. A ſpecies of water- 
creſſes. ü 
WA'TERRAT. /. A rat that makes holes in 

banks. - Walton, 


WATERRO'CKET. /. 
matter in it; for water is nineteen times ſpe- 


1. A ſpecies of waterereſſes. 


2 


WAX 
2. A kind of firework to be diſcharged in 
the water. 
WA'TERVIOLET, / [ bottenia, Latin. } A 
lant. | Miller. 
ATER SAPPHIRE. 1 The occidental 
ſapphire, which is neither ſo bright a blue, 
nor lo hard as the oriental. Woodward. 
WA'TERWILLOW. / [ /y#machia, Latin. ] 
A plant. Ainſworth. 
WA'TERWITH. . {| water and - with. } A 
plant of Jamaica, growing on dry hills in the 
woods, where no water is to be met with ; 
its trunk, if cut into pieces two or three 
yards long, and held by cither end to the 
mouth, affords, plentifully, water or ſap to 
the droughty traveiler. Derham. 
WA'TERWORK. /. [ water and wert.] A 
play of fountains ; artiticial ſpouts of water; 


any hydraulick performance. Addiſen. 
WA'TERY. a. [trom water.] 
1. Thin; liquid ; like water. Arbuth. 


2. Taſteleſs; inſipid ; vapid; ſpiritleſs. $4. 


3. Wet; abounding with water. Priar. 
4. Relating to the water. Dryden. 
3. Conſiſting ol water. ilton. 


WA'TTLE./.[ from waghbelen, to ſhake, Cer.] 


1. The barbs, or looſc red fleſh, that hangs 
below the cock's bill. Walton. 
2. A hurdle. Ainſworth, 
To WA'TTLE. v. a. [parelay, Saxon, ig.] 
To bind with twigs; to torm by plating 
twigs one within another. Milton. 
WAVE. / [pzze, Saxon; waegd, Dutch. ] 
1. Water raiſed above the level ot the ſur- 


face ; billow. Wetton 

2. Unevenneſs ; inequality. Newton. 
To WAVE. v. . | from the noun. ] 

1. To play loolely ; to float. Dryden. 

2. To be moved as a ſignal. Ben Fonſon. 


3. To be in an unſettled ſtate; to fluctuate ; 
to waver. Hooker. 
To WAVE. v.. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To raiſe into inequalities of ſurface. Shak, 
2. To move looſely. Milton, 
3. To waft ; to remove any thing floating. 
Brown, 
4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or mo- 
tion of any thing. Shakſpeare. 
5. To put off; to quit. otton, 
6. To put aſide for the preſent, Dryden. 
To WA'VER. v. a. [papian, —_— 
1. To play to and fro; to move lovely. 
Boyle. Tbomſon. 
2. To be unſettled ; to be uncertain, or in- 
conſtant ; to fluctuate. Atterbury. 
WA'VERER. / [from wave. ] One unſet- 


tled and irreſolute. Sbalſpeare. 
WA'VY. a. [from wave. ] | 
1. Riſing in waves. Dryden. 


2. Playing to and fro, as in undulations. 
Philips. Prior. 
WAWES, or waer. /, for waves. Spenſer. 
Te WAWL. v. . Da, grief, Saxon. ] Lo cry; 
to howl. Shakſpeare. 


WAX. V Daze, Saxon; wex, Daniſh ; wacks, - 
Dual. J) b * g ü Fw for bin. 


WAY 


1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by 
the bee, and formed into cells for the recep - 
tion. of the honey. Roſcommon. 


2. Any tenacious maſs, ſuch as is uſed to 


faſten letters. More. 
3- A kind of concretion in the fleſh. 1F7/eme. 
To WAX. v. 2 [from the noun. ] To ſmear ; 
to join with wax. Dryden. 
To WAX. v. n, pret. wax, waxed, part. pal. 
waxed, waxen.[ peaxan , Sax. wachſen, Ger.] 
1. To grow ; to increaſe ; to become big- 
ger, or more. Hakewill. 
2. To paſs into any ſtate; to become ; to 
grow. Hooker. 
WA'XCHANDLER. /. [from wax and 
chandler.) A maker of wax candles. 
WA'XEN. a. [trom wax. ] Made of wax. 
WAY. / [Dez. Saxon. ] 


1. The road on which one travels. Prior, 
2. Road made for paſſengers. Sal peare. 
3. A length of ſpace. L' Eftrange. 


4. Courſe ; direction of motion; local ten- 
dency. Lacke. 
5. Advance in liſe. Spectator. 
6. Paſſage; power of progreſſion made or 
given. N Temple. 
7. Vacancy made by ti morous or reſpectful 
recefiion. | Swift. 
8, Courſe; regular progreſſion. Dryden. 


9. Courfe or progreſs confidered as obitrue- 


ted or hindered: company comes in my way 
when [ ſhould write. Duppa. 
10. Tendency to any meaning, or act: bis 
opinions tend the wrong way. Altterbury. 
11. Acceſs ; means of admittance: be made 
bis way to the judge. Raleigh. 
12. Sphere of obſervation : there have fal- 
len in my way many learned men. Temple. 
13. Means; mediate inſtrument ; interme- 
diate ſtep : which way will you prove it 
Tillotſon. 
14. Method; ſcheme of management: bis 
way was to intereſt bis friends in his ſucceſs. 
Daniel. 
15. Private determination ; particular will 
or humour: he follows his own way with- 
out hearing others. Ben Janſon. 
16. Manner ; mode: this is the preſent way 
of dreſs. | Addiſon. 
17. Method; manner of practice: bis way 
is to riſeearly. Sidney. 
18. Method or plan of life, conduct, or ac- 
tion: he is very careful of his ways. Milt. 
19. Proceſs of things good or ill : bis affairs 
are in a proſperous way. eylin. 
20. Right method to act or know: 70 it 
the way to be wiſe, Locke. Rowe. 
21. General ſcheme of acting: be went out 
of his way to effe this. Clariſſa. 
22. By the way. Without any neceſſary 
connexion with the main defign. Bacon. 
23. To go or come one's way or ways. To 
come along or depart. L' Eftr ange. 
24. Way and ways are now often uſed cor- 
ruptly tor wiſe ; be was no ways a match 


55 Swift, 
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-WA'YWARDNESS.- / 


WEA 


WA'YBREAD. /. [ p/antago. ] A plant, tbnſ. 


WAYFA'RER. /. | way and fare, to go.] 
Paſlenger ; traveller. a Carew. 
WAYFA'RING. 2. Travelling; paſſing ; be- 


ing on a journey. Hammond. 


WAYFA'KING TREE. / | vidurnum, Lat.] 


A plant. Miller. 
To WAYLA'Y. v. . [way and /ay.] To 
watch infidiouſly in way ; to deiet by 
ambuſh. Dryden. 


WAYLA'YER. /. { from way/ay.] One who 
waits in ambulh for another. 
WA'YLESS. 2. { from way. ] Pathleſs; un- 
tracked. Drayton. 
WA'YMARK, / | way and mark. ] Mark to 
vide in travelling. Feremiah. 
To WA'YMEET, v. 4. [ya, Saxon. ] To la- 
ment, or grieve : obſolete. 
WA'YWARD. @. [ya, woe, and peapd, Sax.] 
Froward; peeviſh ; morole ; vexatious ; lik- 
ing his own way. Fairfax. 
WA'YWARDLY. ag. Frowardly; perverlcly. 
from wayward. ] 
Frowardneſs; peeviſhneſs. Motten. 
WE. pronozn. The plural of J. [ See 1. | 


WEAK. a. [ piec, Saxon; week, Dutc , 
1. Feeble ; not ſtrong. _ oche, 
2. Infirm ; not healthy, Shakſpeare. 
3- Soft ; pliant ; not (Hf, 
4. Low of ſound. | Aſcham, 


5. Feeble of mind; wanting ſpirit. Sur. 
6. Not much impregnated with any ingre- 
dient: as, a weak tincture ; weak beer. 
7. Not powerful ; not potent. | Swift, 
8. Not weil ſupported by argument. Hooker. 
9. Unfortified. Addiſon. 
To WEA'KEN. v. 2. To debilitate; to en- 
teeble; to deprive of ſtrength. Ray. 
WEA'K LING. / { from weat#.] A feeble crea- 


ture. Shakſpeare. 
WEA'K LY. ad [from wret. ] 

1. Feebly z fainily ; without ſtrength, 

2. With waut of efficacy. Baron. 

3. Indifcreetly ; injudiciouſly ; timorouſly; 

with feeblencts of mind. Milton. 
WEA'KLY. &. | from weak. ] Not ſtrong ; not 

healthy. Raleigh. 
WEA'KNESS. / [ from vet.] 

1. Want of ſtrength ; want of force; fee- 


bleneſs. Dryden. 
2. Want of ſprightlineſs. Pope. 
3. Want of ſteadineſs. Regers, 
4. Infirmity ; unhealthineſs. Temple. 
5. Want of cogency. Tillotſon. 


. Want of judgment; want of reſolution ; 
fooliſhneſs of mind. Milton. 
7. DefeR; faiiing. Bacon. 
WEA'KSIDE. / {| wrat and fad.] Foible; 
deficiency ; ivfirmity. Temple, 
WEAL-. / [ pelan, Saxon ; weo/zff, Dutch. ] 
1. Happinels ; proſperity ; flouriſhing ſtate. 
: ; emple. 
2. Republick ; ſtate ; publick intereſt. Pope. 
WEAL. Y [palan, Saxon. ] The mark of a 
ftripe. Donne. 
WEAL «way. inte. Alas: obſolete. Speer. 


Spenſer, R 


WEA 


WEALD, Wald, Walt. Whether ſingly er 
jointly, ſigniſy a wood or grove, from the 
Saxon peald. Gibſon, 

WEALTH. 7. | paleS, rich, Saxon. ] 
1. Proſperity ; external happineſs. Com. Pr. 
2. Riches ; money, or precious goods. Dryd. 

WEA'LTHILY. ad, { from wealthy. } Richly. 

: Shah peare. 

WLA'LTHINESS V [fromweal/thy. Richneſs. 

WEA'LTHY. 2. {trom b.] Rich ; opu- 
lent ; abundant. Spenſer, 

To WEAN. v. a. { penan, Saxon. ] 

1. To put from the breaſt ; to ablactate. $5, 
2. To withdraw from any habit or detire. 


Stilling flect. 
WEA'NEL. 55 


WEA'NLING. : ＋ [from e.] 

1. An animal newly weaned. Spenſ. Mili. 
2. A child newly weaned. 
WEA'PON., / peapon, Saxon. ] Inſtrument of 

' offence ; ſomething with which one is armed 
to hurt another. Shakſpeare. 


WEA'PONED. @. [from weapor.] Armed for 


. offence ; furniſhed with arms, Hayward. 
WEA'PONLESS. a. | from weapon. Having 
no weapon ; unarmed. Milton. 
WEA'PONSALVE. / A falve which was 
ſuppoſed to cure the wound, being applied to 
the weapon that made it. | Boyle. 
To WEAR. v. 2. preterit were, participle 
worn. | pepan, Saxon. ] 


1. Towaſte with ufe and time. Peachan. 
2. To conſume tediouſly. Carew. 
3. To carry appendant to the body, Shak, 
4. To exhibit in appearance. Dryden. 
$5. To affect by degrees. Locke. 
6. To WIA out. To haraſs, Daniel. 


7. To WAR out. 
degrees. 
To WEAR. . . 
1. To be waſted with uſe or time. Exodus, 
2. Io be tediouſly ſpent. Milton. 
3. To paſs by degrees. Rogers. 
WEAR. / [from the verb.] 
1, The act of wearing; the thing worn. 
| Hudibras. 
2, [pap, Saxon, a fen; war, German, a 
mound.} A dam to ſhut up and raiſe the 
water; often written weir or wier. Walton. 
WEARD. / Heard, whether initial or final, 
ſignifies wateh(ulneſs or care, trom the Saxon 
IT to ward or keep. Gibjon. 
WEA'RER. J{. | from «ear. | It . 
1. One who has any thing appendant to his 
perſon. | Addiſon. 
2. That which waſtes or diminiſhes. Law. 
WEA'RINESS. /. | from weary. ] 
1. Laſſitude ; itate of being ſpent with la- 
bour. Hale. 
2. Fatigue ; cauſe of laflitude, Clarendsn. 
3- Impatience of any thing. 
4. Tediouſneſs. 
WEA'KING. {. | from weer.] Clothes. Shak, 
WEA'RISH. a. | trom pap, Sax. a quagmire. ] 
1. Boggy ; watery. 
2. Weak ; walky. 


'To waſte or deſtroy by 
Dryden. 


Carew. 
A 


. 


WEA 


WEA'RISOME, 2. {from weary. ] Trouble- 
ſame ; tedious ; cauſing wearinets. Denham. 
WEA'KISOMELY. ag. Tedioully ; ſo as to 
cauſe wearineſs, l Raleigh. 
WEA'RISOMENESS. /. [from wear i/ome. } 
1. The quality of tiring, 
2. The ſtate of being eaſily tired. Aſcham. 
To WEA'RY. v. a. [ from the adjeftive. | 
1. To tire; to fatigue ; to harals; to ſub- 
due by labour. Addiſon. 
2. To make impatient of continuance. S. 
3. To ſubdue or haraſs by any thing irk- 
ſome. - Milton. 
WEA'RY. a. [pep7z, Sat. weren, to tire, Dur. ] 
1. Subdued by fatigue ; tired with labour. Sp. 
2. Impatient of the continuance of any thing 
painful or irkſome, Clar endurn. 
3. Deſirous to diſcontinue. Ge "44 
4. Cauſing wearineſs ; tireſome. Shatfp. 
WEA'SAND. / { paygen, Sax. This word js 
very variouſly written. ] The winJpipe ; the 
dle through which the breath is drawn 


and emitted; che larynx, Spenſer. 
WEA'SEL. / [peyel, Saxon, ] A ſmall animal 
that eats corn and Kills mice. Pope, 


WEA'THER. / FpeSep, Saxon. ] 
1. State of the air, reſpecting either cold or 
heat, wet or dryneſs, L' Eftrange. 
2. The change of the ſtate of the air, Bacon. 


3. Tempeſt; ſtorm. Dryden. 
To WEA'THER. v. a. {from the noun. } 

1. To expole to the air. Spenſer. 

2. To paſs with difficulty. Garth, 

3. To 8 « a point. To gain a point 

againſt the wind. Addiſon. 


4. To WEATHER oxt. To endure. Addiſon. 
WEA'THERBEATEN. g. Harafled and ſea- 
ſoned by hard weather. Suckling. 
WEA'CYHERCOCK. { [ weather and cock. | 
1. An artificial cock ſet on the top of a 
ſpire, which by turning thows the point 
from which the wind blows. Brown. 
2. Any thing fickle or juconſtant. Dryden. 
WEATHER DRIVEN. part. Forced by 
ſtorms or contrary winds. Carew, 
WEA'THERGAGE. / [ weather and gage ] 
Any thing that ſhows the weather. Hudis, 
WEA'THERGLASS, / [ weather and glaſs. ] 
A barometer Arbuthnet. 
WEATHERSPY'. /. [ weather and I.] A 
itargazer ; an aſtrologer; one that foretels 
the weather. | Donne. 
WEA'THERWISE. a. Iweatber, and wiſe. 
Skilful in foretelling the weather. 
WEA'THERWISER. /. [ weather, and wiſer, 
Dutch, to ſhow. ] Any thing that foreſhows 
the weather. Derham. 
To WEAVE. v. 4. preterit wove, weaved ; 
part. paſſ. woven, weaved. | pe pan, Saxon. ] 
1. To form by texture. Dryden. 
2. To unite by intermixture. Addiſon. 
3. To interpole ; to inſert. Shatſpeare. 
To WEAVE. v. . To work with a loom. 
WEA'VER. /. [ from weave. One who makes 
thread into cloth. Shakſpeare. 
WEA'VEREFISH. / [aranexs piſcir. ] A tith, 


WE E 


WEB. /. [pebba, Saxon. ] 
1. Texture 3 any thing woven. Davies. 
2. A kind of duſky hlm that hinders the 
fight; ſuffuſion. Shakſpeare. 

W E"BBED. a. [from web.) Joined by a film. 

Derbam. 

WE PFTOOTE D. {wes and foet.] Palmipede; 
having films between the toes. Ray. 

WE'BSTEK,. / [ pebyepe, Sax.] A weaver: 
obſolete. Camden. 

To WE D. v. a. [pevian, Saxon. 


i, To rgarry ; to take tor or wiſe, 

Pope. 
2. To join in marriage. Shakfpeare. 
3- To unite for ever. Shatſpeare. 
4- To take forever. Clarendon. 


5. To unite by love or fondneſs. Tillorſon; 
To WED. v. n. To contract matrimony. Shot. 
WEDDING. [ from wed. ] Marriage nup- 
tials ; the nuptial ceremony. Grauzt. 
WEDGE. /. [vegge, Daniſh ; wegge, Dutch. 
1. A body which, having a ſharp edge con- 
tinually growing thicker, is uſed to cleave 


timber. Spenſer. Arbuthnoet. 
2. A maſsof metal. Sper 7 
Milt. 


3. Any thing in the form of a w 
To WEDGE. v. a. | from the noun., 


1. To cleave with a wedge. S 2 
2. To drive as a wedge is driven, Sap. 
3. To force as a wedge forces. Miltox. 
4 To faſten by wedges. A. Philip, 

To fix as a wedge. Bentley. 


WE'DLOCK. / { ped and lac, Sax. marriage 
and gift. ] Marriage; matrimony. Cicavel. 
WE'DNESDAY. F/. [ podenyDdag, Saxon. ] 
The fourth day of the week, to named by the 
C:othick nations from Moden or Odin, 
WEE. a. | wering, Dutch. ] Little; ſmall. $6. 


WEE'CHELM. /. A ſpecies of eim. Bacon. 


WEED. / [ pevd, Saxon, tares. ] 
1. An herb noxious or uſeleſs, Mortimer. 
2. [ pzda, Saxon; waed, Dutch. ] A gar- 
ment; clothes; habit; dreſs. Hecker. 
To WEED. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To rid of noxious plants. Mortimer. 
2. To take away as noxious plants. Shak. 
3. Lo tree from any thing hurtful. Howe!. 
4- To root out vice. Locke. 
WE'EDER. V {from weed. ] One that takes 
away any thing noxious. Shakſpeare. 


WE'EDHOOK. V [ weed and hook. ] A hook: 


by which weeds are extirpated. 7 wer. 
WE'EDLESS. @. [from weed.] Free from 
weeds ; free from any thing uſeleſs or 
noxious. . 
WE'EDY. a. [ frem weed. ] | 
1. Conſiſting of weeds, 
2. Abounding with weeds. Dryden. 


Swedith. | The ſpace of ſeven days. Genefis. 
WE'EKD 


V. / [ week and day. ] Any . not 
Sunda 


WEEKLY. a. [from week.] 88 
done once a week ; hebdomadary. Swift. 
WE'EKLY. ad. [from week. ] Once a, week ; 


8 Sax; weke, Dutch; weeka, 
1 


by hebdomadal periods. Ayliffe. 


Shatkſpeare. 


— — — — — — 


D 


WEI 


WEEL. / [pe], Saxon.] 
I. A whirlpool. 
2. A twiggen ſnare or trap for fiſh. 
To WEEN. v. . [penan, Saxon. ] To think; 
to imagine 3 to fancy: obſolete. Spenſer. 
8 7. u. preterit and N paſ- 
ve t, wee reopan, Saxon. 
I. To bos rx oh ls 8 Deuteronomy. 
2. To thed tears from any paſſion. Shakſp. 
3. To lament; to complain. Numbers. 
To WEEP. v. a. | 
1. To lament with tears ; to bewail ; to be- 


moan, Dryden. 
2. To ſhed moiſture. Milton. 
3. To drop. Hope. 
4. To abound with wet. Mo timer. 


_ WE'EPER.F/. [from weep. ] 
1. One who ſheds tears ; a mourner. Dryden. 
2. A white border on the ſleeve of a mourn- 
ing coat. | 
WE'ERISH. . [See Wzantsn.] 
1. Infipid ; weak; Weſhy. 
2. Sour; ſurly. 
To WEET. v. . preterit wel or wote. 
_ » [p1ean, Saxon; welten, Dutch. ] To know ; 
to be informed : obſolete. Spenſer. 
WE'ETLESS. a. [from wert.] Unknowing. 
WE'EVIL. / [pipel, Saxen ; veve/, Dutch.] 
A grub. - Bacon. 
WEFT. The old preterit and participle paſ- 
five from To wave. Spenſer. 
WEFT V [guaive, French ; wofa, to wan- 
der, Ilandick ; vagus, Lat. } That of which 
the claim is generaily waved ; any thing 
wandering without an owner. Ber 
 WEFT. /.{[pepra, Sax.} The woof of cloth. 
WE'FTAGE.F/. ſfrom tr.] Texture. Crew. 
To WEIGH. v. a. [pozan, Sax. wayben, Dut.] 


1. To examine by the balance. Milton. 
2. To be equivalent to in weight. Boyle. 
3- To pay, aliot, or take by weight. Zech. 


4- To raiſe ; to take up the anchor. X. 


5. To examine z to balance in the mind; 


to conſider. Clarendon. 
6. To compare by the ſcales. Pepe. 
7. To regard; to conſider as worthy of no- 
rice. Shakſpenre. 
8. ToVzicn down. To overbalance. Dax. 
7. To Wz1cu down. To overburden; to op- 


+ preſs with weight ; to depreſs. Addiſon. 
o WEICH. v. x, 
1. To have weight. Brown, 


2. To be conſidered as important. Addi/on. 
3. To raiſe the anchor. Dryden. 
4. To bear heavily ; to preſs hard. Shak/, 
5 To fink by its own weight. | Bacon. 
WE'IGHED. a. [ from weigh.] Experieuced. 
. Bacon, 
WE'IGHER. / [from weigh.] He who weighs. 
WEIGHT. / [pthr, Saxon. | 
1. Quantity meaſured by the balance. Ar6. 
2. A maſs by which, as the ſtandard, other 


bodies are examined, St. 
3. Ponderous maſs. Bacon, 


4. Gravity ; heavineſs ; tendency to the 
centre. I Wiikins, 


Aſcham. 


Fonſon. 


WEL 


5. Preſſure ; burden; overwhelming power. 
Shatſpeare, 

6. Importance; power; influence ; eftica. 

cy ; conſequence z moment. 
WE'IGHTILY. ad. [| from weighty.] 

1. Heavily ; ponderouſly, 

2. Solidly 3 importantly. 
WE'IGHTINESS. /. [from weighty.] 

1. Ponderoſity ; gravity ; heavinets. 

2. Solidity ; force. Locke, 

3. Importance. Hayward. 
WE'IGHTLESS. a. from weight.) Light; 


Broome, 


having no gravity. Sandys, 
WE'TCGHTY. 2. (from welgbt.] 
1. Heavy ; ponderous. Dryden, 


2. Important; momentous ; efficacious. Srv. 
3. Rigorous; ſevere : not uſed. Shakſprare, 
WE'LAWAY. inter. [ palapa, woe on woe, 
Saxon. | Alas, Hpenſer. 
WELCOME. a. [p1lcume, Sax. welkom, Dut.] 
1. Received with gladnefs ; admitted wil. 


lingly ; grateful ; pleaſing. Loc te. 
2. To bid Wiilcou z. To receive with 
rofeffions of kindneſs.  Bacor, 


WELCOME. te. A form of ſalutation uſed 
to a new comer, clliptically uſed for you are 


welcome, - Dryden. 
WE'LCOME. /. 

1. Salutation of a new comer. Shukſpeare. 
- 2. Kind reception of a new comer, South, 


To WE'LCOME. v. 2. To ſalute a new 
comer with kindneſs. Bacon. 
WE'LCOME te our beuſe. / An herb. Airfw. 
WE*'LCOMENESS. /. Gratefulneſs. Boyle. 
WE'LCOMER. / { from welcome.] The ſa- 
luter or receiver of a new comer.Shak/peare, 
WELD, or Would. . | lutesla, Lat.] Yeliow 
weed, or diers weed. 
To WELD, for To wield. Spenſer. 
To WELD. v. a, To beat one maſs into another 
ſo as te incorporate them. Maxon. 
WE'LFARE. /. [we/l and ſure.] Happineſs; 
ſuccels ; proſperity. | Addiſon. 
To WELK. v. 4. To cloud; to obſcure. Sper. 
WE'LKED. 4. Set with protuberances : pro- 
perly, I believe, weite, from whelk. Shak. 
WE'LKIN, / [pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, 
clouds, Saxon. | The viſible regions of the 
air. Chaucer. Philips. 
WELL. / [pelle, yell, Saxon. ] : 
1. A ipring ; a fountain ; a ſource, Davies. 
2. A deep narrow pit of water. Dryden. 
3- The cavity in which ftairs are placed. 
To WELL. v. n. [ peallan, Saxon, ] To ſpring; 
to iſſue as from a ſpring. Spenſer. 
To WELL. v. a. To pour any thing forth. Sp. 
WELL. 2. 


1. Not fick ; being in health. Taylor. 

2. Happy. Spra!. 
3- Convenient ; advantageous. * Locke, 

4. Being in ſavour. Dryden. 

5. Recovered from any ſickneſs or mistor- 

| Collier. 


tune. 
WELL. ad. yell, Saxon; wel, Dutch. J 
1. Not ill ; not unhappily. Prier, 
2. Notill ; not wickedly. Milton. 


WEN 


; Skilfully ; properly. Wotton. 
- Not amiſs ; not unſucceſsfully. Ker. 
5. Not inſufficiently ; not defectively. Bacon. 
6. To a degree that gives pleaſure, Bacon. 


7, With praiſe ; favourably. Pope. 
3. Conveniently ; ſuitably. Milton. 
9. Ar WELL ar, Together wich; not leſs 
than. Arbuthnot. 
10. WEI L enough. In a moderate degree; 
tolerably. 


11. WII is him, He is happy. @Ecclur. 
12. WE ILI nigh. Nearly ; almoſt. Milton. 
13. It is uſed much in compoſition, to expreſy 
any thing right, laudable, or not defective. 
WE'LLADAY. interje&ion. [a corruption. of 
welaway.} Alas Shakſpeare. 
WELLBE'ING. / [well and be.] Happineſs; 
proſperity. | outh, 
WELLBO'RN. a. Not meanly deſcended. Dry. 
WELLBRE'D. a. { we/l and red.] Elegant of 
manners; polite. Pope. 
WE'LLDONE, #x:erj. A word of praiſe. Mare. 
WE LL FAKE. V | well and fare. ] Happineſs; 
proſperity. lolyday. 
WELLFA'VOURED. a. Ce and favour. | 
Beautiful ; pleaſing to the eye. ,Shatſprare. 
WELLME'T. interje&ion. | well and met. | A 
term of ſalutation. Shakſpeare. 


WE'LLNATURED. . { wel! and nature. | 


Good-natured; kind. Denham. 
WELLNICH. ad. Almoſt. Sprat. 
WELLSPE'NT. a. Paſſed with virtue. Cala my. 
WE'LLSPRING. / Cyellzepphiz, Saxon, | 

Fountain; ſource. Hecker. 
WELLWILLER. V [ we/l and * One 

who means kindly. ooker. 
WELLWFSH. / 7 and with, ] A with 

of happineſs. | Addiſon. 
WELLWTSHER, /. [from we//wifb,] One 
who wiſhes the good of another, Pepe. 


WELT. /. A border; a guard; an edging. 


Ben Jonſon. 
To WELT. v. . { from the noun. ] To few 
any thing with a border. 
To WE'LTER. v. . [pealtan, Saxon. ] 
1. To roll in water or mire. Dryden. 
2. To roll voluntarily; to wallow. A/cham. 
WEMM. / [pem, Saxon.] A ſpot; a ſcar. 
Brerewoad. 
WEN, / [pen, Saxon.] A fleſhy or callous ex- 


creſcence or protuberance. Drgden. 
WENCH. / [ pencle, Saxon. ] 

1. A young woman. Sidney. 

2, A young woman in contempt. Prior. 

J. A ſtrumpet. Spectator. 


Ts WENCH. v. . [from the noun.] To fre- 
quent looſe women. Addiſon. 


WE'NCHER. / from wench.] A fornicator. 


| Grew. 
To WEND. v. #. pret. went. [pendan, Sax. ] 
1. To go; to pals to or from. Arb uthnot. 
2. To turn round. Raleigh. 


WE'NNEL. /. {corrupted from 1 An 
animal newly taken trom the dam. Her. 
WENN. a. {from wer.] Having the nature 
of a wen. Wiſeman. 


WHA 


WENT, preterit, SeeWznp and Go. 

WEPT. The preterit and participle of weep. 

WERE. of the verb te be. The plural in all 
perſons of the indicative imperfect, and all 
perſons of the ſubjunctive imperſect except 
the ſecond, which is wert. 

WERE./. Adam. See WEAR 

WERT. The ſecond perſon ſingular of the 
ſubjunRive imperfedt of ts be. 


WEKTH. Hearth, Wirth, in the names f 


places, fignify a farm, court, or village; 
trom the Saxon peond g. Gibfor. 
WE'SIL. /. 'See WeasanD. Bacon. 


WEST. /. err Saxon; weſt, Dutch.] The 


region where the ſun goes below the hori- 
zon at the equinoxes. Popes 
WEST. 4. Being toward, or coming from; the 
region of the ſetting ſun. Numb ers; 
WEST. ad. To the weſt of any place. Milton. 
WE'STERING. a. Paſſing to the weſt. Milton. 
WE'STERLY. 2. [from u.] Tending or 
being toward the weſt. Ceraunt. 
WESTERN. a.{from 0 %.] Being in the weſt, 
or toward the part where the ſun ſets. Addiſon. 
WE'STWARD. ad. [ peyrpeapd, Sax.} To- 
ward the weſt. 
WE'STWARDLY. ad. With tendency to the 
weſt, Donne. 
WET. a. [per, Saxon. 
1. Humid ; having ſome moiſture adhering + 
oppoled to dry. Bacon. 
2. Rainy z watery. | Dryden: 
WET. / Water; humidity ; moiſture. Evelyn. 
To WET. v. a. {from the youn.] . -- ' 
Milton. 


1. To humeRate; to moiſtea. 
2. To moiſten with dnak. Walton. 


WE'THER, /.[ pedep, Saxon; weder, Dutch.} 

A ram caſtrated. Graunt. 
WE'TNESS, 9 Lag wet.) The ſtate of be- 

ing wet; moiſture; humidity. Maritimer. 
To WEX, for To wax. Spenſer. Dryden, 
WEZ AND. / See Wrasand. Brown. 
WHALE ./: | hpale, Sax. ] The largeſt of fiſh; 
the largeſt of the auimals that inhabit this 


globe. Geneſis. Swift. 
WHA'LY. a. [See Ws a t.] Marked in ſtreaks: 
properly uc. Spenſer. 
WHAME./. Burrel-fly. Derham. 


WHARF, /. [ wharf, Swediſh; e, Dutch.] 
A perpendicular bank or mole, raiſed for the 
convenience ef lading or emptying veſlels; a. 
quay, or key. Child. 

WHA'RFAGE. /, [from wharf] Dues for 
landing at a wharf. | 

WHA'RFINGER, {. [ (rom wharf.] One who 
attends a Wharf. | | 

To WHURK, v. . To pronounce the letter r 
with too much force. ' : 

WHAT. pronoun, [hpxt, Saxon; wat, Dut.] 
1. That which: what H thinks, be ſpeaks. Sh. 
2. Which part: in ore the metallift marks what 
is metal and what is earth. H 
3. Something that is in one's mind indefi-, 
Ag + P11 tell thee what. Shakſpeare. 
4. Whic 


hof ſeveral: he is in doubt what pure. 


chaſe to make firſt,  Arbutbnet, 


Sidney. 


- 
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5. An interjeftion by way of ſurpriſe of 


CR hat! are you there? Dryden. 
Wu ar teig What inaports it 2 5 


notwithſtandiug. Hooker. 
7. Wnar time, What day. At the time 
when ; on the day when. Vr pe. 


8. Which of many? interrogatively: What 
colour dv you like ? Spenſer. 
9. To how great a degree: what wwi/e mer 
were the counſellors. Dryden. 
10. It is ufed adverbially for partly; in part; 
beit overcome what with hunger, whatwith 


wearineſs. Norris. 
Ti. Waar bo! An intetjection of calling. 
Dryden, 


WHATSO'. and foever.] Whatrſo is 
WHATSOE'VER. ) not now in uſe. 
T. Having one nature or another; being one 
or another either generically, ſpecifically, or 
numerically: T. catch thee whatſoever thou 
aut. Denham. 
2. Any thing, be it what it will: whatſo- 
ever I loſe, en win. Hooker, 
3. The ſame, be it this or that: whatſoever 
it wat, it is ſtill, Pepe. 
4. All that; the whole that; all particulars 
that: whatſoever tbe moon bebclds, is perifb- 
able. | Shakſpeare. 
WHEAT. /:[SeeWzar.] Apuſtule; a ſmall 
ſwelling filled with matter. Wiſeman. 
WHEAT, / {hreare, Saxon.] The grain of 
which bread is chiefly made. Peacham. 
WHEA'TEN. a, Madeof wheat. Arbuthner. 
WHEA'TEAR. [ocuanthe, Latin.) A ſmall 
bird very delicate. 
WHEA*'TPLUM. / A fort of plum. Au. 
To WHE'EDLE. 2. a. To entice by ſoft words; 
to flatter; to perſuade by kind words. Rowe. 
"WHEEL. / [hpeol, Saxon; wie/, Dutch. ] 
1. A circular body that turns round upon 
an axis. ** Dey dex. 
2. A circular body. Shatfpeare. 
3. A. carriage that runs upon Wheels. A. Ion. 


WHATE'VER. pronouns. [from what 


4. An iuftrument on which criminals are 
tortured. | Shakſpeare. 
5. The inſtrument of ſpinning. Giffard. 


6. Rotation ; revolution. Facon. 
7. A compals about; a track approaching to 


_ circularity. | Milton. 
To WHEEL. v. . 
1. To, moe on wheels. 
2. To turn on an axis. Bentley, 


3. To-revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 
4. To turn; to have vicifſitudes. 
5. To fetch a compals. Krolles. 
6. To toll forward. Milton. 
To WHEEL. v a. To put into a rotatory mo- 
tion; to make to whirl round. Milton. 
WHEE'LBARROW. /. | whee/ and barrow. } 
A carriage driven forward on one wheel. 
Bacon. 
WHEE'LER. / [from wwhece/.] A makerof 
wheels. , Camden. 
WHEF'LWRICHT. VN and wr igbt.} A 
maker of wheel carriages. Mortimer. 
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WHEE LV. 2. [from uber.] Circular; foit. 


able to rotation. Philips 


To WHEEZE. v, „. [hy&oyon, Saxon.] To 


breathe with noiſe. loyer. 
WHELK. V An inequality; a protuberance. 
a Shakſpeare, 


To WHE LM. v. . [aphilpan, Saxon; wilma, 
Iſandick, ] 
1. To cover with ſomething not to be 
thrown off ; to bury, Pope. 
2. To throw upon ſomething ſo as to cover 


or bury it, Milton, 
WHELP. . [ welp, Dutch.] 

7. The young of the dog; a'puppy. Brow, 

2. The young of any beaſt of prey. Donne, 


3. A fon : in contempt. Shakſpeare. 
4. A young man: in contempt. F. Jorſor. 
To WHELP. v. . To bring young: applied 
to beaſts, generally beaſts of prey, Miltor. 
WHEN. a, whan, Gothick; hyænne, Saxon. ] 
1. At the time that. Camden. 
2. At what time? interrogatively. Addifor 
3. Which time. | ele, 
4. After the time that. Gov. of the Tongue. 
5. At what time. Daniel. 
6, Ar what particular time. Milton. 
7. Wu N as, At the time when; what time: 
obſolete. Milton. 
WHENCE. az. [formed from where, by the 
ſame analogy with bruce trom Seve. ] 
1. From what place. | Milton. 
2. From what perſon, | Prior. 


3. From what cauſe. Fenton, 
4. From which premiſes, Dryden, 
5. For which cauſe. Arbuthnot, 


6. From what ſource. Locke, 


7. From which cauſe. Blackmore. 
8. From Wutxcz. A vitious mode of 
ſpeech. Milton: 


9. Of Wus vet. Another barbariſm. Oryd. 
WHENCESOF'V ER. ad: [whence and ever.] 
From what place ſoever ; from what cauſe 
ſoever. Lecke. 
WHENEVER. ad. At whatſoever time. 
WHENSOE'VER. Milton. Locke. 
WHERE. ad. hyœn, Saxon ; waer, Dutch. 
I. At which place or places. Sidney. 


2. At what place? Pope. 
3. At the place in Which. Shakſpeart, 
4 Any Wy AE. At any place, GCurnet, * 


5. Wiz nx, like here and there, has in com- 
poſition a kind of pronominal fgnification ; 
as, wherecf, of which. 
6. It has the nature of a noun. Spenſer. 
WHE'REABOUT. ad. [where and at. 
I. Near what place. | 
Shakſpeare. 


2. Near which place. 
Concerning which. poker. 
WHEREA'S. ad. [where and as. ] 
1. When onthe contrary, Sprat. 
2. At which place: obſolete, „ 
7.144 


3. The thing being ſo that. . 

4. But on the contrary. Woodward. 
WHEREA'T. ad. ; 

1. At which. Kettlewell, 

2. At what? 
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WHEREBY'. d. 


t. By which? Hecker. 
2. By What? 
WHERE'VER. ad. [where and ever.] At what- 
ſoever place. Milton. 
WHE'REFORF. ad. [ where and for. 
1. For which reaſon. | Heeker. 


2. For what reafon. Shakſpeare. 
WHEREIN. ad. [where and i.] 


1. In which? Swift. 
2. In What? Matac vi 
WHEREINTO, ad. [where and inte. ] Into 

which. Woodward. 
WHE'RENESS. /.{[ from where.) Ubiety; im- 
per ſoct locality. Grew, 


WHE'REOF. ad. { where and . 
t. Ot which. | Dryden. 
2. Of what: indefinitely. ilton, 
3. Of what? interrogatively. | 
WHE'REON. ad. [where and on. ] 
1. On which. Milton. 
2. On Whats as, whereor did he fit ? 
WHE'RESO. 4d. where and ever.] 
WHERESOE'VER.{ In what place ſoever. 
Whereſo is obſolete. Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
WHERET O'. ad. | where and to, or 
WHEREUNT O.. b unto. 


r. To which. Hooker. 
2. To what? to what end? 
WHEREUPON. ad. | where and wpor. |} Upon 

which. Clarendon. Davies. 
WHEREWT'TH. ad.[ where and with, or 
WHEREWITHA'L, 5 withal.], : 

1. With which. | 7” paw. 
2. With what? atthew. 


To WHE'RRET. v. 4. | 
1. To hurry ; to trouble; to teaſe. | 
2. To give a box on the ear. Ainſworth. 
WHE'RRY. / [of uncertain derivation. ] A 
light boat uſed on rivers. Drayton. 
To WHET, v. a, [hyevdan, Saxon; werten, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To fharpen by attrition. Royle. 
2. Toedge; to make angry or acrimonious. Dr. 
WHET. /. [ trom the verb. 
1. The act of ſharpening, h 
2. Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 
: Dryden. 
WHE'THER. ad. [hpadSen, Saxon. ] A par- 
ticle expreſſing one part of a digjunctive que- 
ſtion in oppoſition to the other: anſwered 
by or, Tillotſon. 
WHE'THER. pronoun. Which of two. Bentley. 
WHE'TSTONE./. (u bet and fore, ] Stone on 
' which any thing is whetted, or rubbed to 
make it ſharp. Fairfax. 


WHE'TTER / [from het.] One that whets, 


or ſharpens. More. 

WHEY. / ſhpax, Saxon; wey, Dutch. ] 
1. The thin or ferous part of milk, from 
which the-oleoſe or grumous part is ſeparat- 
Harvey. 


2. It is uſed of any thing white and thin. $4. 
WHE'YEY. a. | from whey.] Partaking of 
WHE'YISH. whey ; reſeabling whey. 

Bacon. Philips, 
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WHICH. pronoun. hyile, Sax. welt, Dutch.] 
1, The pronoun relative, relating to things. 
| N Szuth, 
2. It formerly was uſed for 2e, and related 
Ikewile to perſons: as in the firſt words of 
the Lord's Prayer. Shak/peare. 
WHICHSOEVER. prononn. [which aud fo- 
ever. | Whether one or the other. Locke. 
WHIFF. / [( chuyth, Welſh. ] A blaſt ; a puff 
ot wind. Shakſpeare. 
To WHIV'FFLE. v. . ¶ ſrom whiff. To move 
inconſtantlyy as if driven by a puff of wind. 


L' Eftrange. 
WHIFFFLER. / [from whiffe.] 
t. A harbiuger ; probably one with a horn 


or trumpet. S$hatſpeare. 
2. One of no conſequence ; one moved with 


a whiff or 1 SpeFator, 
WHIG. / [hpex, Saxon, ] 

1. Whey. 

2. The name of a faction. Swi 


WHTGGISH. a. { from w6/g.] Relating — 


Whigs. Swift 
WHI'GGISM. / [from whig.] The notions 
of a whig. Swift. 


WHILE. / C, German; hyile, Sax.] Time; 


ſpace of time. Ben Funſon. 
WHILE. 4. ſh 8 ng” 
WHILES.. ( 44+ [hyile, Szxon.] Whites is 
WHILST. now out of ute. : 
1. During the time that. Milton. 
2. As long as. Waits. 
3. At the fame time that. Addiſon. 


To WHILE. v. . [from the noun.] To loiter. 
; Spectator. 
WHILE'RE. ad. | while and eve, or before.) A 
little while ago: not in ufe. Rileigh. 
WHILOM. ad. | hpilom, Saxon. ] Formerly; 
once; of old: not in uſe. Milton. 
WHIM. / A freak; an odd fancy; a caprice z 
an irregular motion of defire. Swift. 
To WHUMPER. v. . | wimmeren, Cer man. 
To cry without any loud noiſe. Reue. 
WHI'MBLED. 2. This word ſeems to mean 
diſtorted with crying. Shakſpeare. 
WHYVMSEY. / A freak; a caprice; an odd 
fancy ; a whim. Lange. 
WHIMSICAL. a. from obimfey.} Freakiſh. ; 
capricious; oddly f nciful. Addiſon. 
WHIN. Je. [chywyn, Welſh. ] Furze; gorle. 
Tuer. Bacon. 
To WHINE. v. ». Iranian, Sax.] Lo lament in 


low murmurs ; to make a plaintive noiſe ;.to 


moan meanly and effeminately. Sidney. 
WHINE. / ſtrom the verb.] Plaintive noite ; 
mean or affeted complaint. South. 
To WHUNNY. v. . [from the ſound. ] To 
make a noiſe like a horſe or colt. 


WHIU'NYARD. /. A ſword: in contempt. 


Hudibras. 


To WHIP. v. a. ſhpeopan, Sax. wipper, Dut. ] 
1. To ſtrike with auy thing tough and flex- 


ible. Addiſon, 
2. Toſewſlightly. Gay. 
3. To drive with laſhes. * Locke. 
Smith. 


4. To correct with laſhes, 


* 
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g. To laſh with ſarcaſm. Shakſpeare, 
6. To inwrap. - exon. 
To WHIP. v. a. To take any thing nimbiy : 
always witha particle aſcertaining the ſenſe ; 


as, out, on, up, away. A ludicrous uſe, . 


| L' Eftrange. 

To WHIP. v. . To move nimbly. L &frange. 

W © 4 [hpeop, Saxon.] An inſtrument of 
correction tough and pliant. Pope. 

WHI'PCORD, /. [whip and cord. ] Cord of 

Which laſhes are made. 

WHI'PGRAFTING. / In gardening. } A 
kind of grafting. 

WHI'PHAND,/. [whip and hand.} Advantage 

over. Dryden. 

WHI'PLASH. /. The laſh or ſmall end of a 
whip. a Tuffer. 

WH 'P PER./[from whip.) One who puniſhes 

with whipping. Shakfpeare. 

WHI'PPINGPOST. /. | whip and pop. | A pil- 
lar to which criminals are — when they 
are laſhed. Hudibras. 

WHI'PSAW. / {whip and ſaw.] The whip- 
aw is uſed by joiners to ſaw fuch great 
pieces of ituff that the handſaw will not 
eaſily reach through. Maxon. 

WHTIPSTAFF. /. [On ſhipboard. ] A piece of 
wood faſtened to the helm; which the ſteerſ- 

man holds in his hand to move the helm 
and turn the ſhip. Bailey. 

WHIUI'PSTER, /. {from whip. ] A nimble fel- 
low. - Prior. 

To WHIRL. v. a. hyynpan, Saxon; wirbe- 
len, Dutch.] To turn round rapidly. Dry, 

To WHIRL. v. . 

1. To run round rapidly, Smith. 
2. To move haſtily. Dryden. 

WHIRL. / from the verb.] 

1. Gyration ; quick rotation; circular mo- 
tion; rapid circumvolution. Dryden. Smith. 
2. Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

Addiſon. 

WHT'RLBAT. / CU and bat. ] Any thing 
moved rapidly round to give a blow. Creech, 

WHI'RLBONE. / The cap of the knee. Airy. 

WHUIRLIGIG. / % and gig.] A toy 
which children ſpin round. Prior, 

WHTRLFIT. J. Ihyypppole, Saxon. ] A 

WHIRLPOOL. place where the water 
moves circularly, and draws whatever comes 
within the circle toward its centre; a vortex. 

Sandys. Bentley. 
WHI'RLWIND.#.[ werbe/wind, German.] A 
ſtormy wind moving circularly. Dryden. 
WHI'RRING. a. A word formed in imitation 
of the ſound expreſled by it. Pope. 
WHISK. /. [ wiſchen, to wipe, German. } 
1. A ſmall beſom, or bruſh. Swift. 
2. A part of a woman's dreſs. Child. 
To WHISK. v. a.[wiſchen, to wipe, German. ] 
1. To ſweep with a ſmall beſom. 
2. To move nimbly, as when one ſweeps. 
Hudibras: 
WHI'SKER. / [from .] The hair grow- 
ing on the upper lip unſhaven; the muſta- 
chio. | ä Pope. 


Dryden. 
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To WHI'SPER. v. . [ wiſperen, Dutch.) Ta 
ſpeak with a low voice ; to ſpeak with ſul. 


picion, or timorous caution. Sidney. 
To WHI'SPER, v. a. 

1. To addreſs in a low voice. Shakſpeare, 

.2. To utter in a low voice. Bentley. 


3. To prompt ſecretly. Shakſpeare. 
WHI'SPER. / [from the verb.] A = ſoft 

voice. South. 
WHI'SPERER. / [ from whi/per.] 

1. One that ſpeaks low. 


2. A private talker; a teller of ſecrets. Bacon, 
WHIST: 


1. Are ſilent. Shakſpeare, 
2. Still ; ſilent; put to filence. — 
3. Be ſtill. | 
WHIST./. A game at cards, requiring cloſe 
attention and ſilence. : 
To WHI'STLE. 2. . { bpielan, r 
1. To form a kind of muſical ſound by an 
inarticulate modulation of the breath. Milton. 
2. To make a found with a ſmall wind in- 
ſtrument. | 
3. To ſound ſhrill. Dryden. 
To WHI'STLE.v. a. To call by a whiſtle. Ad. 
WHISTLE. /. [hpiycle, Saxon] 
1. Sound made by the modulation of the 
breath in the mouth. Dryden. 
2. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inftru- 
ment. | 
3. The mouth; the organ of whiſtling. 
Walton. 
4. A ſmall wind inſtrument, Sidney. 
$- The noite of winds. 
6. A call, ſuch as ſportſmen uſe to their 
dogs. | Hudibras. 
WHI'STLER. / One whowhiſtles, Addi/or. 
WHITI'T. / { bprt, a thing, Saxon. ] A point; a 
jot. Davies. 
WHITE. a. [hpir, Saxon; wit, Dutch. ] 
1. Having ſuch an appearance as ariſes from 
the mixture of all colours; ſnowy. Newtor. 
2. Having the colour of fear; pale. //. 
3- Having the colour appropriated to hap- 


pineſs and innocence. Milton. 

4. Gray with age. Sbalſpcare. 

5. Pure z unblemiſhed. Pope, 
WHITE. / 

1. Whiteneſs; any thing white z white co- 

Jour. 8 Newton. 


2. The' mark at which an arrow is ſhot, 
which uſed to be painted white. Southern. 
3. The albugineovs part of an egg. Boyle. 
4. The white part ot the eye. Ray. 
To WHITE. v. a. [ from the adjective.] To 
make White; to dealbate, Mark. 
WHITELE'AD. {White-lead is made by ſheets 
lead cut into long flips ; they make it up into 
rolls, but ſo that a ſmall diſtance may re- 
main between every ſpiral revolution. Theſe 
rolls are put into earthen pots, ſo ordered, 
that the lead may not fink down above half 
way. Theſe pots have each of them very 
ſharp vinegar in the bottom, as full as almoſt 
to touch the lead. The pot is covered up 
cloſe, for a certain time; in which the corto · 
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five fumes of the vinegar will reduce the ſur- 
ice of the lead into a mere white calx which 
they ſeparate by knocking it with a ham- 
mer. incy. 
WHITELI'VERED. a. [from white and 
_— Envious ; malicious; cowardly. 
WHL TELV. a. { from white.) Coming near 
to white, Southern. 
WHI'TEMEAT. / Ne, and meat. ] Food 
made of milk. Spenſer. 
To WHI'TEN. v. a [from white. } To make 
white Temple. 


To WHI'TEN. v. . To grow white. tb. 


WHIT TENER, / from whiten. ] Oue who 
makes any thing white. | 
WHI'TENESS. / [from white. ] 
1. The ſtate of being white; ireedom from 


colour, Newten. 
2. Paleneſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Purity; cleanneſs. Dryden. 


WHITTEPOT. / A kind of food. King. 
WHITETHORN. / {| ſpine a/ba.] A ſpe- 
cies of thorn. Sele. 
WHI'TEWASH, / [white and 4b. 
1. A waſh to make the ſkin ſeem fair. Add. 
2. A kind of liquid plaſter with which walls 
are whitened. Harte. 
WHI'TEWINE. / [whire and wire. | Wine 
produced from the white grapes. iſeman. 
WHI'THER. a. hyy den, Saxon. 
1. To what place ? interrogatively. Dryden. 
2. To what place: abſolutely. Milton. 
3. To which place: relatively. Clarendon. 
4. To what degree: obſolete. B. Jonſen. 
WHITHERSOE'VER. ad [ whither aud „- 
ever. | To whatſoever place. Tayler. 
WHI'TING. {. Nie , Dut. alburnus, L.] 
1. A ſmall fea fiſh. Carew, 
2. [from white.) A Toft chalk. Boyle. 
WHI'TISH. @. f irom white. ] Somewhat 
white, Boyle. 
WHI'TISHNESS. "7. from 2w4i7i.] The 
quality of being ſome what white. Boyle. 
WHI'TLEATHER. / fwbite and leatber.] 
Leather dreſſed with aum, remarkable for 
toughneſs. Chapman. 
. WHU'TLOW, / Fhpre, Saxon, and /oup, 2 
wolf. Skinner, pid. Saxon, and /ow, a 
flame. Lye. | A ſwelling between the cuticle 
and cutis, called the mild whitlow ; or be- 
tween the perioſteum and the bone, called 
the malignant whitlow. Wiſeman. 
WHPFTSOUR.F. A kind of apple. 
WHI'TSTER, or # iter. . irom white.] A 
whitener. Shak/peare. 
WHITSUNTIDE./#. ute and ſunday; be- 
cauſe the converts newly baptized appeared 
trom Eaſter to Whitſuntide in white. Skin- 
"ner. | The feaſt of Pentecoſt. 
WHFTTENTREE. / [/ſambucus aquatiea.] 
A ſort of tree. l 
WHI'TTLE. / [hpyrel, Son. ] 
1. A white drels tor a woman: not in uſe. 
' 3. A kni'e, Shakj; fares 
To WHI'TTLE. v. a. {from the by | 
1. To cut with a knite. 


2. To edge ; to ſharpen : wot uſed, Flakerei//, 


Carew. © 


WHO 
To WHIZ. v. a. [from the found. ] To make 
a loud humming noiſe. Shakſpeare. 
WHO. pronoun. genitive whole; other caſes 
whom. [hpa, Saxon; wie, Dutch.] 
1. A pronoun relative, applied to perions. 


Addis 
. 2. Which of many. Locke. 


3. As whe ſhould ſay, elliptically for as one 


who ſhould ſay. Collier. 

4 It is uſed often interrogatively. Halm. 
WHO'EVER, pron. [who and ever.] Auy one 

without limitation or exception, Pope. 
WHOLE. . [ palg, Saxon; heel, Dutch. ] 

1. All ; total; containing all. Shatſpeare. 


2. Complete; not defective. Laliers 
3- Uninjured ; unimpaired. Samuc!. 
4. Well of any hurt or fickneſs. Jun. 


WHOLE, /. 
1. The totality; no part omitted; the com- 
plex of ail the parts. | Broome, 
2. A ſyſtem ; a regular combination. Pepe. 
WHO'LESALE. /. { whole and ſale.] 
1. Sale in the lump, not in ſeparate ſmall 
parcels, ' 
2. The whole maſs. Watts. 
WHO'LESALE. a. Buying or ſelling in the 
lump, or in large quantities. Addiſon. 
WHO'LESOME. a. ain Dutch ; irom 
hel, Saxon, health. | 
1. Sound. Atterbury. 
2. Contributing to health. Adtijon. 
3. Preſerving ; ſalutary : obſolete. P/a/ms. 


4. Victul; conducive to happineſs or virtue. 


Denham. 
5. Kindly ; pleaſing. Shakſpeare. 
WHO'LESOMELY., ad. Satubrioufly ; ſalu- 
tiferouſly. 
WHO'LESOMENESS. / [ from wholeſome. ] 
1. Quality of conducing to health; ſalubrity. 
Craunt. 
2. Sulutarineſs; conduciveneſs to good. 
WHO'LLY. ad. | from 40b3/e ] 
1. Completely ; perfectly. Dryden. 
2. Totally ; in alf the parts or kinds. Bacon. 
WHOM. The accufative of whe, ſingular and 
lural, 
WHO*'MSOEVER. ron. [oblique caſe of 
whoſoever. ] Any without exception. Locke. 


W HOO'BUB. / Hubbub. Shakſpeare. 
WHOOP. / See Hooe. 
1. A ſhout of purſuit. Addiſon. 


To WHOOP. v. ». [ from the noun. ] To ſhout 
with malignity. Shakjpeare. 

TY WHOOP. v. 4. To inſult with ſhouts. 
Dryden. 


2. | upupa, 8 A bird. 


WHORE. /. ſhop, Saxon 3 beere, Dutch. } 


I. A woman who converfes unlawfully with 
men; a fotruicatreſs; an adultreſs; a ſtrum - 


pet. Ben Jonſon. 
2. A proſtitute; a woman who receives 
men for money. Dr» yden 


To WHORE. v., [from the noun. ] To 
Converſe unlawfully with the other ter. 


Dryden. | 


To WHORE. v. a. To corrupt with regard to 
—_— Congreve. 
3 
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W1o 
WIIO RE DON. / {irom whore.) Fornica- 
tion, South. 
WHOREMA'STER. 2 FX. [whore and maſ- 
WHOREMO'NGER. ter, or monger. | 
One who keeps whores, or couverſes with a 
_ fornicatreſs. Shakſpeare. 
WHO*RESON. / wie ad fond A bal- 
tard, S$hakſpeare. 
WHO'RISH. . [from whore.) Unchaite ; in- 
continent. Shakſpeare. 
WYO*RTLEBERRY. /{[heoptbenan, Sax.) 
Bilberry. | Milton. 
WHOSE, ; 
1. Genitive of who, Shakſpeare. 
2. Genitive ot which, Prior. 
WHO'SO, * pronoun. | who and - 
WHOSOE'VER. ever, ] Any, without re- 
ſtriction. %, is out of uſe. Racon. South. 
WHURT, / A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 


Carew. 
WHY. ad. [hp1, ponbyi, Saxon.] 
1. For what reaſon ? interrogatively. Swift, 
2. For which reaſon: relatively. Boyle. 
3. For what reaſon: relatively. Mison. 
4- It is ſometimes uſed emphatically. Soth. 
WHY'NOT. %. A cant word for violent or 
peremptory procedure. Hudibras. 
WIC, Viel, comes from the Saxon pic, 
which, according to the different nature and 
condition of places, hath a threefold fignifi- 
cation ; implying either a viilage, or a bay 
made by the winding banks of a river, or a 
__ caſtle. Gibſon. 
WICK. / [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dut.] The 
ſubltance round which is applied the wax or 
tallow of a torch or candle. Digby. 
WT'CKED. a. 
1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; mo- 
rally bad. * Milton. 
2. It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 
Shakſpeare. 
3- Curſed ; beneful ; pernicious ; bad in ef- 
tect, Shakſprare. 
WI'CKEDLY. ad. Criminally ; corruptly ; 
badly. Clarendan. 
WI'CKEDNESS. /. { from wicked.) Corrup- 
tion of manners; guiit; moral ill, Milcor, 
WICKER. a. [wvigre, atwis, Danifh.] Made 
of ſmall ſticks. , Spenyer. 
WFCKET./.{ wicked, Welſh; gxicher, French; 
wicket, Duich.] A ſmall gate. St. 
WIDE. . | p1te,, Saxon; 2%, Dutch. 
„I. Broad; extended far each way. Pope, 
2. Broad to a certain degree: as, three inches 
8 
3. Deviating ; remote. 
WIDE. ad, 
1. At a diſtance, 
2. With great extent. 
WI DELV. ad. | trom ,. 
1. Wich great extent each way. Bentley. 
2. Remotely; far. L:cke. 
To WT'DEN. v. . [from wide.) To make 
wide; to extend. Shall ſpeare. 


Hammond. 


Temple. 
Aliiien. 


Locke. 


WIL 


WVFDFNESS. / [ trom wide. ] 
1. Breadth ; large extent each way. Dryden, 
2. Comparative breadth. Bentley. © 
WI'DGEON. {. A waterfowl, not unlike a 
wild duck, but not ſo large. Carew. 
WI'DOW./. [pi>pa, Son; wedday, Welſh. ] 
A woman whole huſband is dead. Sandy 
To WI'DOW. v. a. [frem the noun.} 
1. To deprive of a huſband. Dryden. 
2. To endow with a widow-right. Sha4/p. 
3. To ſtrip of any thing good. Philips. 
WI'DOWER. / (from widow.) One who 
has loſt his wife, Sidney. 
WIYDOWHOOD. /. [from wider. ] 
1. The ſtate of a widow, Wotton, 
2 Eſtate ſettled on a widow. Shat/peare. 
WFDOWHUNTER. / { widew and bunter. 
One who courts widows for a jointure. Adc. 
WI DOW MAKER. / {widow and maker. | 
One who deprives women of their huſbands. 
Shakſpeare. 
WIDOW. WAIL,{[widow andwail.]Aplant. 
WIDTH. / [from wide.] Breadth ; wideneſs. 
A low word. Dryden 
To WIELD. v. a. [ pealdan, Saxon, to manage 
in the hand.] 
1. To uſe with full command, as a thing not 
too heavy tor the holder. Milton. 
2. To handle: in an ironical ſenſe. Sha. 
WIYELDY. a, [from wie/d. ] Manageable. 
WI ERV. a. {from wire.] 
1. Made of wire: it. were better written 
Wwir'y, Dorne. 
2. Drawn into wire. Peacham. 
3. | from pex, a pool.] Wet; wezrith ; moiſt: 
oblolete. Shakſpeare. 
WIFE. Y plural wives, [pif, Sax. wif, Dut. } 
1. A woman that has a huſband. Milton. 
2. It is uſed for a woman of low employ- 
ment. Baccn. 
WIG. £ Wie, being a termination in the name 
of men, {ignifies war, or elle a hero; from 
y1za, a word of that fignification. Gi&/on. 
WIG. /. [ contrafted from periwig. } 
1. Falte hair worn on the head. Swift. - 
* 2. A fort of cake. _— 7 
ICHT. , | ptht, Saxon. | A on ; a be- 
ing. +18 5 Addiſon. 
WIGHT. . Swift ; nimble : not ufed. Sper. 
WI'GHTLY. ad. Swittly ; nimbly. Spenſer. 
WILD. . | pal; Saxon 3 wild, Dutch. 
1. Not tame ; not domeſtic. Illex. 
2. Propagated by nature z not cultivated. 
Mortimer. 
. Deſert ; Uninhabited. Milton. 
Savage; uncivilized. | Waller. 
. Turbulent ; tempeſtuous; irregular. Add. 
. Licentious ; ungoverned. Prior. 
. Inconftant ; mutable ; fickle. Pope. 
. Inordinate; looſe. Dryden. 
9. Uncouth ; ſtrange. Shakſpeare. 
10. Done or made without any confiſtent 
. order or plan. Woodward. 
11, Merely imaginary. Swift. 


uncultivaed and uninhabited, Pope. 


To WI DEN. v, „. To grow wide ; to extend WILD. /. { from the noun.] A deſert; a tract 


Melt. 


WIL 


WILD Baſil. . [acinus, Lat.] A plant. 
WILD Cucumber. ſ. [elaterium, Lat. JA plant, 
WILD Ciive. /. [elcagnus, Latin ; from i>aa, 
olive, and eyv>5, witex } A plant. Aller, 
To WI LDER. v. a, Crom wild, ] To loſe or 
puzzle in any unknown or pathleſs tract. 


WILDERNESS. /. [ from wi/d.] 


1. A deſert ; a tract ot ſolitude and ſavage- 


neſs. ons Spenſer, 
2. The ſtate of being wild or diforderiy : 
nat in uſe. Milton, 
WIYLDFIRE. V u, and fre. } A compo» 
ſition 


fire, and hard to be extiaguiſhed.  Shakſp, 


WILDGOO'SECHASE. / A purſuit oi ſome- 


thing as unlikciy to be caught as the wild 
goole. L' Eftrange. 


WI'LDING. % [wilde/inghe, Dutch.j A 


wild ſour apple. Philips, 
WILDLY. ad. {from wild.] 
1. Without cult vation. More. 


2. Without tameneſs ; with ferity. 
3. With diforder ; with perturbation or diſ- 


traction. Shakſpeare. 
4. Without attention; without judgment; 
heedletsly. Shakjpeare. 
5. Capricioully ; irrationally, Wilkins, 
6. Irreguiarly. . Dryden. 


WI'LDNESS. / [ from s.] 
1. Rudenels; diforder like that of unculti- 
vated ground. Bacon, 
2. Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of mag- 
ners. Shakſpeare. 
3. Savageneſs ; brutality, Sidney. 
4. Ferity ; the tate of an animal untamed : 
contrary to lamene/s. 
5. Uncultivated ſte. Dryden. 
6. Deviation from a ſettled courſe ; irregu- 
larity. Waits, 
7. Alienation of mind. Shakſpeare, 


WI'LDSERVICE, [. {cr ata&gres, Lat.] A plant. 
WILE. /. [ pile, Saxen ] Adeceit; 4 ftaud ; 


a trick; a ſtratagem. 
WI'LFUL. a. Cu and full.] 
1. Stubborn ; contumacious ; perverſe ; in- 


Roſcommen. 


flexible, Proverbs. 

2. Dane or ſuffered by deſign, Dryden, 
WULFULLY. ad. | 

1. Obſtinately ; ſtubbornly. Tillotſon. 

2. By deſign; on purpole. Hammond. 


WI'LEFULNESS. /. Obſtinacy; ſtabberuneſs; 


perverſenels. Healer. 

| WILILY. ad. {from u.] By ſtratagem; 
fraudulently. * ua. 
WI LIN ESS. / | {from wily.} Cunning ; 
wie. Heowel. 


WILL. / {pilla, Saxon; wille, Dutch |] 
1. That power by which we defice and pur- 
pole ; velleity. Hooker. 
2. Choice; arbitrary deter mi nation. Locke. 
3. Diſcretion; choice. Pope, 
4. Command; direction. 


5. Diſpoſition ; inclination ; deſire. Shak, 
6. Power ; government. 
7. Divine determination. 


Locke. 


* Dryden, 


of inflammable materials, ealy ta 


Eccles. 


Shab/peare, 


WINM 


8. Teſtament; diſpoſitiou of a.dying man's 
etfects. Stephens. 
9. Ceed WII IL. Favour; kinineſs. Shak. 
10, Cod. WIL I. Right intention. Philemon. 
11 U- WI II. Maucez maliguity. 
WILL with a wiſp. /. Jack with a lan- 
thorn. ill with the wiſp is of a round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a can- 
dle; and like a bundle of twigs fet on hire, 
It ſometimes gives a bright light ;-at other 
times more obſcure asd of a purple colour. 
At hand, it ſhines leis than at a diſtance. 
They are more frequent in places unctuous, 
marihy, and abounding with reeds. They 
haunt burying-places, places of executions 
and dunghills They commonly appear in 
ſummer, and at the beginning of autumn, 
at the height of about fix feet. They fol- 
low thole that run, and fly from thoſe that 
ſo'low. Some that have been catched con- 
fiit of a ſhining viſcous matter, like the 
ſpawn of frogs, not hot, but only ſhining ; 
lo that the matter ſeems to be phaſphorus, 
raiſed from putrified plants or carcaſes by 
the heat of the fun, which is condenſed by 
the cold of the evening, and then ſhines. 
Muſchenbreet. 
To WILL. v. 4. [wilgan, Gothick ; pillan, 
Saxon; wilien, Dutch.) 
1. To defire that any thing ſhould be, or be 
done; or not be, or not be done. Hooker. 
2. To be inclined or teſolv ed to have. Shak, 
3. To command ; to direct. Dryden. 
4 It is one of the ſigns ot the future tenſe. 
WILLI and ii, among the Englith Sazons, 
viele at this day among the Germans, fig- 
nitied mary. So H#illicimns is the defender 
of many; ed, peace to many. Cie. 
WILLING. 4. 12 * 
1. Inc lined to any thing; coulcating. Bentley, 


2. Plealed ; deſirous. Milton. 
3- Favourable ; well diſpoſed to 2322 | 
dns. 
4 Ready; complying. Hecker. 
5- Cholen. Milton. 
6. Spontanequs. Dryden. 
7. Conienting. Milton, 


WT'LLINGLY. ad. from willing. ] 
1. With one's own consent; without diſ- 
like ; without reluctsuce. Milton, 
2 By one's own deſire. Addiſon. 

WI'LLINGNESS. / [from willing. } Con- 
ſent; freedom from reluctance; ready com- 

_ pliavce. Calamy. 

WII LOW. / [pele, Saxon; grvilex, Welth.] 
A tree worn by forlorn lovers, Shak/peare. 

WI'LLOWISH. 2. Reſembling the colour of 
willow. FORT: Walton. 

WI'LLOWORT. / A plant. Miller. 

WI'LY. 2. [from wile. Cunning; fly; full 
ot ſtratagem; fraudylent. South. 

WI'MBLE. V { wimpe/, old Dutch, from we- 
melen, to bore. ]' Aa inſtrument with which 
holes are bored. Sharp. 


WI'MBLE. 2. Adtive; nimble ; ſhifting to 
. + Spenſer, 


aud tro. 
1202 


WIN 


WI'MPLE./.[ peplicn, Lat.] A plant. - 


WIMPLE. / | gwimple, French. ] A hood; 


a veil, | Haiah. 
To WI'MPLE. v. a. To drawdown as a hood 
or veil. Spenſer. 


WIN, in the names of men, may denote a mal- 
culine t-mper, from the Saxon pin, war, 
frengrth, &c. or elſe love and eſteem; from 
pine, dear, beloved. In the names of places, 

it implies a battle fought there. Gibſon. 

ToWIN. v. a. pret. war and 4won ; part. pail, 
wor. | pinna, Saxon; winner, Dutch. 

1. To gain by conqueſt, Milton. 
2. To gain the victory in a conteſt. Denham. 
3. To gain ſomething withheld, or ſome- 


thing valuable. Pope. 
4. To obtain; to allure to kindneſs or com- 
pliance, : Sidney, 
5. To gain by play. Addiſon. 
6. To gain by perſuaſton. Milton. 
7. Togain by courtſhip, Cay. 
To WIN. v. . 
1. To gain the victory. Miltov. 
2. To gain influence or favour. D. yden. 
3. To gain ground. Sha tſpeare. 


4. To be conqueror or gainer at play. Sa. 
To WINCE. v. x. | gwingo, Welſh. ] To kick, 
as impatient et a rider, or of pain. Shakſp, 
WINCH. F{. [ gwincher, French, to twiſt.] A 


windlace; ſomething held in the hand by 


which a wheel or cylinder is turned. Mort. 
To WINCH. v. a. To kick with ifnpatience ; 


to (ſhrink from any uneatineſs. Shakſpeare, 
WI'NCOPIPE. / A ſmall red flower in the 


ſtubble fields. Bacon, 
WIND. / [prt, Saxon; wind, Dutch. } 

t. Wind is when any tract of air moves from 

the place it is in, to auy other, with an im- 

petus ſenfible to us: wherefore it was not ill 


called by the ancients, a iwitter courſe of 


air; a flowing wave ot air; a flux, efiulon, 
or ſtream of air. Maſcbenbroch. 
2. Direction of the blaſt from a particular 
point. Shakſpeare. 
3. Breath; power or act of reſpiration. $5, 
4. Air cauſed by any action. Mitten, 
5. Breath modulated by an inſtrument. Bac, 
6. Air impregoated with ſcent. Swift, 
7. Flatulence ; windineſs. Milton. 
3. Any thing inligniacant or light as wind, 
Milton. 


. Downthe WI xp. To decay. L. Eftrange, 


10. Te tate or have the WIND. Togain or 
- bave the upper hand. Bacon. 
Te WIND. v. 4. pret. and part. wound. | pin- 
dan, Saxon; winden, Dutch. ] 
1. To blow; to ſound by inflation. Dryden. 
2. To turn round; to twiſt, Werton., 
3. To regulate in motion; to turn to this or 
that direction. Sbalſpeare. 
4. To nole ; to follow by ſcent. a 
$5. To turn by ſhifts or expedients. dib. 


6. To introduce by iuſiuuation. — — : 


7. To change. Addiſon. 


8. To entwiſt; to enfold ; to encircle. Shak. 
3. TD WIV o out. Toextricate, Clarendon, 


WIT'NDOW. / [vindue, Daniſh. 


WIN 


to. TT Wind wp. To bring to a fmall 
compaſs, as a bottom of thread. Lac te. 
11. Te Wixp wp. [uſed of a watch, ] To 


convolve the ſpring, Shakſpear-, 
12. To Wiwp . To put into a ſtate of re- 


novated or continued motion. Grew, 
13. To WIND wp. To raiſe by degrees. 
Hayward. 


14. To WI xD vp. To ftraiten a ſtring by 
turning that en which it is rolled; to put 
in tune. aller, 


15. 7% WIND wp. To put in order for re- 


ular action. Shakſpears, 

7 WIND. v. 1. . 7 
1. To turn ; to change. Dryden. 
2. To turn; to be convolved. Moxos. 
3. To move round. Denhar. 
4- To proceed in flexures. Shalſpeare 


5. To be extricated; to be diſentangled. 
Milt:r. 
WI'NDBOUND. a. {wind and bownd.)} Con- 
fined by contrary winds. Spefator, 
WINDEGG. / An egg not impregnated ; 
an egg that does not contain the principles 
of lite. Brown, 
WINDER. / {from wind.] a 
1. An inſtrument or perlon by which any 


thing is turned round. Swift. 
3. A plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 
Bacon. 


WI'NDEALL. V/ [wind and full. 
1. Fruit blown down from the tree. Eve/yr. 
2. Au unexpected legacy. 
WUNDFLOWER. / The anemone. 
WINDGALL. / [wind and gal!.] Wind- 
galls are ſoft, flatulent tumours or bladders, 
tell of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each 
nde of the fetlock joints, and are ſo painful 
m hot weather and hard ways, that they 
make a horſe to halt. Farriecr's Did. 
WI'NDGUN. / [wind and ger.] Gun which 
dilcharges the bullet by means of wind com- 


preſſed. Wilkins. 
WINDINESS. / [from windy.}] 

1. Fulnefs of wind ; flatulence. Floyer. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. Bacon, 


3- Tumour ;-puffineſs. Brerewod, 
WINDING. / | from wird.) Flexure ; me- 
ander. | Addiſon. 
WI'NDINGSHEET, J [wind and beet. A 
ſheet in which the dead are enwrapped. SL. 
WI'NDLASS. / [wird and /ace.] a 
1. A handle by which a rope or lace is 
wrapped round a cylinder. 
2. A handle by which any thing is turned. 
| ; Shakſpeare. 
WINDLE / {from to wind. JA fpindle. Ain/. 
WUNDMILL. / „ x mill.) A mill. 
turned by the wind. Wilkins. 


I. An aperture in a building by which air. 


and light are intromitted. | Swift. 
2. The frame of glaſs or any ether materials 
that cover the aperture. Ne ute v. 
3. Lines croffing each other. Kirg. 


4 An aperture reſembling a window: 


WIN 


Ts WI'NDOW, . a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To furniſh with windows. Wotton. 
2. To place at a window. Shakſpeare. 
3. To break into openings. Shakſpeare. 


WI'NDPIPE. V [wind and pipe. } The paſ- 
ſage tor the breath. Ardbuthnot. 

WI'NDWARD. ad. | from wind.) Toward 
the wind. 

WINDY. a..[ from «wind. ] 
1. Confiſting of wind. 
2. Next the wind. 


Bacon. 


Shakſpeare. 


3. Empty; airy. South, 


4. Tempeftuous ; moleſted with wind. Milt. 

5. Putty ; flatulent. Shakſpeare. 
WINE. /.[ pin, Saxon ; vian, Dutch. | 

1. The termented juice of the grape. Pope. 

2. Preparations of vegetables by fermenta- 

tion, called by the general name of wires. 
WING. / [ z«hping, Saxon; 1g“, Navith. ] 

1. The limb of a bird by which it flies Sid. 


2. A fan to winuow. Tuffer. 
3. Flight ; paſſage by the wing. SD1kfp. 
4. The motive ot flight. Shakjpeare. 
5. The fide bodies of an army. Aries. 
6. Any ſide- piece. Mertimer. 


T. WING. v. a. [from the noun.]. 
1. To furnich with wings ; to enable 1 
oe. 
2. To ſupply with ſide bodies. Shak/peare. 
To WING. v. u. 


t. To paſs by flight. Shatſpeare. 


2. Toexert the power of flying. Frier. 
WI'NGED. a. { from wing | 

1. Furaithed with wings z flying. Milton. 

2. Switt ; rapid. Shakſpeare. 


WINGEDPEA'. V Cech: xe, Latin. } A plant. 
WINGSHELL. /. — and i.] The 
ſhell that covers the wing of inſe&s. Grew. 
WINGY. 4. [from wing. ] Having wings; 
reſembling wings. Adden. 
To WINK. . x. { pincTan, Saxon z wineken, 
Dutch. e 
1. To hut the eyes. Tillotſon, 
2. To hint, or direct, by the motion ot the 
eyelids. 5 Swift, 
3. To cloſe, and exclude the light. D» yder. 
4. To conuive ; to ſcem not to fee ; to tole- 
rate. Reſcemmon. 


5. Lo be dim. Dryden. 
WINK. / {from the verb, ] I; 
r. Act of cloling the eye. Temple. 


2. A hint given dy motion of the eye. Sidney. 
WI'NKER. / One who witks. 
WI'NKINGLY. ad. { trom winking.] With 

the eye almoit cloſed. Fracham. 
WINNER. / {[trom wr.) One who wins. 
WI'NNING, participial a. | trom Win. | Ate 

tractive; charming, Milton, 
WI'NNING.F. [from win.] The ſum won. 
Aliſon. 
To WI' NNOW. v. 4. [pind hian, Saxvn. ] 

t. To ſeparate by means of the wind ; to 

part the grain from the chaff. Dryden. 

2, To fau ; to beat as with wings. M. Iton. 

3. To fift; to examine, Dryden, 

4. To leparate 3j to part. Shat/peare, 


WIS 
To WI'NNOW. v. x. To part corn from 
ne; Erelus, 
WI'NNOWER, / [from winnow.] He who 
winnows, wo 
WINTER. V [pintep, Saxon.] The cold 
ſeaſon of the year, Sidney. 
To WINTER. v. x. [from the noun. } To 
pals the winter, [ſaiah, 
Zo WINTER, v. . To feed or manage in 
the winter. Temple, 
WINTERBEATEN. 2. [winter and beat. | 
Haraſſed by levere weather. Spenſer. 
WI'NTERCHERRY. Fx. [altekerge.] A plant. 
WI'NTERCITRON, /. A fort ot pear. 
WI'NTERGREEN. /. { pyre/a.] A plant. 
WINTERLY. a. { winter and Ii, | Such as 
is ſuitable to winter; of a wintry kind, Sh. 
WINTRY, a. ¶ from winter. } Brumal ; hye- 
mal; ſuitahle to winter. ; Dryden. 
WI'NY. a, [from wine, ] Having the taſte or 
qualities of wine. Baton. 
To WIPE, wv. a. { pipan, Saxon. 


1. To cleante by rubbing with ſomething 


lott . Mito a 


2. To take away by terfion. Decay of Piet. 


3. To ſtrike off gently. Ad Ihen. 
4. To clear away. Shatſpeare, 
5. To cheat; to defraud. Spenſer. 


6. Te Wirz out, To efface, Lecke. 
WIPE. {from the verb.] 

1. Act of cleanſing. 

2. A blow; a ſtroke; 2 jeer ; a gibe ; a 

larcaſm. Swift. 

3. [ vaxellvs.] A bird. Ainjw. 
WI'PER. / { {rom wipe. ] An inſtrument or 

perſon by which any thing is wiped. B. For, 
WIRE. V ver, Fr. to draw round. ] Metal 

drawa into lender threads, Milton. 
To WFREDRAV, v. a. | wire and draw, ] 

1. To {pin into wire, 

2. To draw out into length. Ar buthnot. 

3. To draw by art or vialeace, Dryden. 
WUREDRAWER. V [wire and drazy. ] One 

who [pins wire. Liebe. 
To WIS. v, 4. pret. and part. paſſ. wif. [w/e 

ſen, Ger. ui, Dur. | Fo think ; to ima 

gine : obſoicre. Aſcham. 
WI'SDOM , [ pryDom, Saxon. ] 

1. Sapience ; the power of judging rightly ; 


the knowledge af things. Hotker. 
2. Prudence ; (kilkia affairs; judicious con- 
duct. Jhatſpeare, 


WISE. @. [yjip, Saxon; wits, Dutch. } 


1. Sapient ; judging rightly ; having much 


knowledge. | Aduiſin. 
2. Julicious ; prudent, Romans. 
3. Skiltul ; dexterouz, Tilletjon. 
4. Skilled in hidden arts. Shakſpeare. 


5. Grave ; becoming a wiſe man. Milton. 


WISE. / Crire, Saxon; wy/e, Dutch. ] Man- 


ner; way of being or acting. This word, 


in the modern dialect, is often corrupted in- 

to ways, Sidney, 
WI'SEACRE. {. {| wi/ſeggher, Dutch.) 

1. A wiſe or ſeutentious man: oblolete. 

2. A fool ; a dunce. Addiſon. 


| 
; 
| 
| 


mT. 
WFSELY. ad. [ from e.] Tudicioully; pru- 
deatly. | Rogers. 
WI'SENESS. {from u.] Wiſdom ; lapi- 
ence : obſolete. Sener. 
T2 WISH. . „. piycian, Saxon. ] 
t.. To have ſtroug dente; to long. Arburh. 


2. To be ditpoied or iuclined. Addiſon. 
To WISH. v. . ; 
1. To d:firex; to long for. Sidnry. 


2. To recommend by wiſhing. SH ſpear e, 


3. To.imprecate. Sha f. 

4. To alk. Clarendon, 
WISH. / {from the verb.] 

1. Longiag deſire, Sor. 

2: Thing deſired. Milton, 

3. Deſire expreiled. Pepe. 


WISHEDLY. ad. [from wwi/bed ] According 


to defire : not uſed, Knoles, 
WISHER. / {from wiſh. ] 

1. One who longs. | p 

2. One who expreſſes wiſhes, Hage. 
WI'SHFUL. 2. — wiſh.and fu. 

1. Longing ; ſhowing dere. She 0. 

2. Deſirable; exciting withes. Chapman. 


WI'SHFULLY. ad. { trom .] Farncit- 
ly ; with longing. - 
WISKET. /. A baſket. Ainſw, 
ISP. / [e, Swediſh and eld Dutch.} A 


ſmall bundle, as ot hay or ſtraw. Bacon, ' 


WIST. The preterit and participle of uit. 
WI'STFUL. 2. Attentive 3 earneſt; full of 
thought. ; Gay. 


 WISTFULLY. 4 [from .] Atte u- 


tively ; caineſtly., Hudibras. 
WI'STLY. ad. f trom wiz.) Attentively ; er- 
neſtly. Sbatkſpeare. 
To WIT. v. . [prican, Saxon. ] To know. 
It is now ouly uled in the phraſe 7 w/7, that 
is to ſay. Shakfpeare. 
WIT. J [7zepit, Sax. from pizan, to Anow.] 
1. The powers of the mind; the mental fa- 
culties; the intellects. Shakſpeare. 
2. Imagination; quickneſs of fancy. Locke, 
3. Sentiments produced by quickneſs of 


fancy, or by genius. Spret. 
4. A man of fancy. Dryden. 
5. A man of genius. | Pope. 
b. Seafſe ; judgment. Dryden. 


7. Faculty of the mind. Shalſ par e. 
8. [Ia the plural. ] Sound mind. Tillofſon. 
9. Contrivance; ſtratagem; power of ex- 
pedients; invention ; ingenuity. MItex. 
WITCH, / picce, Saxon. | 
I. A woman given to unlawful arts. Bacern. 
2. A winding finuous bank. Spenſer. 
To WITCH. v. a. ſirom the noun. ] To be- 
witch; to enchant. Shatfpeare. 
WITCHCRAFT. {. { witch and craft. } 
1. The practices of witches. Bacon. 
2. Power more than natural. Denham, 
WIICHERV. F [fromwiteh.] Enchantment. 
l Raleigh. 


 WITCKACKER. Ss. {wit and cracker.) A 


joker; one who breaks a jeſt. Shatſpeare. 
WITCRAFT. [wit ani craft. ] Contri- 
vance z invention: obſolete, - Camden. 


wir 


T, WITE. v. «. it an, Saxon. ] To blame ; 


to reproach. Spenſer, 


WITE. /.{ trom the verb.] Blame; reprozch. 


Spenſer. 
WITH. prepofir. FN. Seon. 
1. By: fic with jorrow. $hakfpeare. 
2. Noting the means: de won bin with 
premiſes, _ » Dryaen. 
3 Noting the inſtrument ; de was fruck 
with a Hine  Woedinard. 
4 On the tide of; for : my friends are with 
the king. Genefir. 
5 In oppoſition to; in competition or con- 
teſt: /wwil/ /-ap with you for a wager. Shak 
6. Noting compariſon: he is cempared with 
Fi betters. | Sandys. 
7. In ſociety: itt: difficult to live with bad 
We. Shitſpeare. 
$. In company of: you were with me when 
ir was told. Shikſpeare. 
9. In appendage : my deed goes with my 
75 nr. | p Locke. 
10. Ia mutual dealing: the Engli trad: 
with a, mankind. Ib ee. 
11. Noting connexion : there are aiwayt 
leaves with fruit. Dede. 
12, Immediately after: be lang bed, and with 
that went away. ___ Garth. 
13. Among: 1 went with the crowd» Rymcr, 
14. Upon : my friend has gr eat power with 
me 


” 


. Addiſon. 
15. In conſent: he ſerved with Mila, and 
with 4% be deſerted. | Pope. 


16. With, in compotition, figniftes oppoliticga 
or privation ; except withal. 
WI'THAL. ad. | with and al. ] 
1. Along with the reit; likewiſe ; at the 
lame time. Hooker. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed by writers where we 
now ule with. | Tilletſon. 
To: WITHDRA'W. „ a. [J and draw. ] 
1. To take back; to bercave. Herter. 
2. To call away; to make fo retire. Baume. 
To WITHDRA'W, v. . To teure; to re- 


treat. Tatler. 


' WITHDRA'WINGROOM. V [withtrow 


and cm.] Room behind anviher room, 


for retirement. Moes times. 
irn. J ä 
1. A willow ewig. Bacon. 


2. A band; properly a band of twigs. Mc. 
To WI THE K. v. . [zie nod, Saxon. 
1. To lade; to grow laplels; to dry up. 
Flaoker. South, 
2. To waſte, or pive away. Temple. 
9. To loſe or want animal moiſture. Dryd. 
To» WI'THER. . 8. 
1. To make to lade. James. 
2. To make to ſhrink, decay, or wrinkle 
for want of animal moiſture. Milton. 
WI'THERBAND. /, A piece of iron laid 
under a faddle, about four fingers above the 
horfe's withers, to keep the two pieces of 
wood tight, that form the bow, Far. Di. 
WI'THEREDNESS. /. [from wirhered.) The 
{tate of being withered;z marcidity. Mar. 


WIT 
WI'THERS. /. Is the joining ef the ſhoul- 
der-bones at the bottom of the neck and 
mane. Farrier's Die. 
W1I'THERWRUNG. / An injury cauſed by a 
ſaddle, when the bows, being too wide, 
bruiſe the fleſh againit the fecond and third 
vertebra of the back, which forms that 
prominence that riſes above their ſhoulgers. 
Farrier's Diddl. 
Yo WITHHO'LD. v. 2. preterit and part. 
withbeld, or withbolden. { with and bold. ] 
1. To reſtrain; to keep from action; to hold 
back, Shakſpeare. Dryd:n. 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. Hooker. 
To take away; to refuſe. Spenſer. 
WITHHO'LDER. / {from wwith4bo/d.] He 
who withholds. 
WITHIN. prepoſition. [ pidinnan, Saxon. ] 


1. In the inner part ot. Sprat. 
2. In the compaſs of; not beyond. Wotton. 
3. Not reaching to any thing external. Locke. 
4. Not longer ago than. Shakſpearve. 
$5- Lats the reach ot. Otway. 
6. In the reach of Milton. 
7. Into the heart or confidence of. St. 
8. Not exceeding. 
9. In the enclolure of. Bacon. 
WITHIN. 2d, 
1. In the inner parts; inwardly; internally. 
2 270. 
2 In the mind. Dryden. 


WITHI'NSLDE. ad. [ within and dt.] In 
the interiour parts. | Sharp. 
WITHOUT. prepyſition. yd ut an, Saxon. | 
1. Not with. Hal! 
2. In a ſtate of abſence from. Taller. 
3. In the ſtate el not having. Bacon, 
4. Beyond ; not within the compals ot. 

: Barnet. 

5- Suppoling the negation or omiſſian of: 
without peace there is no pleaſure. Addiſon. 
6. Not by; not by the uſe of ; not by the 


help of. Bacon. 

7. On the outfide of. Dryden. 

8. Not within. Aaddiſen. 

9. With exemption from. Locke. 
WITHO'UT. ad. 

1. Not on the inſide, Grew. 

2. Out of doors. Mutter. 


3. Externally; nat in the mind. 
WITHO'UT. cormjundion. Uuleſs; if not; 
except. Signey. 
WITHO'UTEN.prepyition{priutan, Saxon. ] 
Without: obſolete. Spenſer. 
To WITHSTA'ND. v. a. | with and and. | To 
gainſtand; to oppoſe ; to retut. Sidney. 
WITHSTA'NDER. {from withfland.) An 
opponent; reſiſting power, 
WiUTHY. , [pivig, Saxon. ] Willow. 
WI'TLESS. @. [from wi:.} Wanting under- 
ſtanding ; inconſiderate. 
WI'TLING./. {diminutive of wit.] Apretender 


to wit ; a man of vetty ſmartnels. Pope. 

WUTNESS. /. II wieyre, Saxon: ] 
1. Teſtimony z aucttation. John. 
One who gives teſtimony. Genefis. 


Raleigh. | 


Fairfax. 


 WOF 


3- WithaWitxzss. Etteually; to a great 
degree. A low phrafe. Prizr. 
To WITNESS. v. a. | from the noun. To at- 
teſt ; to tell with affeveration. Denne. 
To WI'TNESS. v. x. To beat teſtimony. SIA. 
WI TN ESS. iaterj. An exclamation ſignitying 
that perſon or thing may atteſt it. Miitex. 
WITSNA'PPER. / | wit and ſnap. ] One who 
affects repartee. Shakjprare. 
WI'TTED. 4. | from wir. ] Having wit; as, 4 
guick witted boy. 
WI'TTICISM. /. { from ute. ] A mean at- 
tempt at Wit. L' Eftrange. 
WI'TTILY. ad. { from witry. ] 
1. Ingeniouſly; cunningly; artfully. Dryden. 
2. With flight of imagination. Hen Fonſon. 
WUTTINESS. /. | trem witzy.] The quality 
of being witty. Spenſer. 
WIFTTINGLY. ad. f prean, Saxon, to weet or 
know.] Knowingly ; aot ignorantly ; with 
knowledge ; by dehign. We. 
WI'TTOL. V { p1erol, Saxon.] A man who 
knows the tallehood of his wife, and ferms 
contented; a tame cuckold. Cleaveland. 
WUTTOLLY. ad. | from weree/. } Cuckoldly. 


Shakſpearc. 

WI'TTY. 4. | from wit. ] | 
1. Judicious; ingenious; inventive. Fadith. 
2. Full of imagination. South, 

J. Sarcattick ; full of taunts. Adlijcn. 
WI'TWAL. , | vizes, Lat.] A bird. Ainfeo. 
WITWORM. / [ wit and worm.} One that 
feeds on Wit; a canker of wit. Hen Yonſer. 
To WIVE. ». x. { trom wife. ] To marry; to 


take a wite. $Shakſpeare. 
To WIV E. v. 4. 
1. To match to a wife. Shatſpeare. 


2. To take for a wite. Shatfpeate. 
WI'VELY. ad. | from wives; wifely is more 
analogica!. ] Belonging to a wife. Sidney. 
WIVES. / The plural of e. | 
WIZARD. / [irom wife. A conjuror; an in- 
chanter; a he witch, Milton. 
WO. / ya, Saxon. 
1. Griet; forrow; miſery ; calamity. Pope, 
2. It is oſicn ufed in denunciations, wo be; 
or in exclamations of forrow; uvs is ; ancient- 
ly wo warth. Ezekiel. Feremiab. 
3. Adenunciation of calamity; a curfe. Scat. 
WOAD. / { pat, Saxon. ] A plant cultivated 
for the dicrs, who ule it for the foundation 
of many colours. Miller. 
WO'BEGONE. a. {wo and begone.] Loft in wo; 
overwhelmed with torrow. dbakſpeare. 
WOFT. The obſolete participle paftive from 
to waft. | Shatſpeare. 
WO'FUL. 2. [2&2 and full. ] 
1. Sorrowful; atheted ; mourning. Dryden. 
2. Calamitous ; afflictive. '- -* Padlips. 
3. Wretched ; paltry; ſorry. Pope. 
WO'FULLY. ad. | trow 9. 
1. Sorrowlully ; mournfully. 


2, Wretchedly : in a ſenſe of contempt. 


South, 
WO'FULNESS. / [from woful.] Nifery ; 
calamity. kb , 6 


* 


WON 


WOLD. /. #4, whether ſingly or jointly, in 
the names of places, ſignifies a plain open 
country; from the Saxon pold, a plain and 


a place w.thout od. Gibſon, 
WOLF. /. {paly, Saxon ; wolf, Dutch,] 
1. A Kind of wild dog that devours ſh» p, 
| Shak peare, 
1. Ap cating ulcer. | Erown. 
WO'LFDOG. /. | wo? and dog. } 
1. A dog ot a very large breed kept to 
guard ſheep. Tickel. 
2. A dog ſuppoſed to be bred between a dog 
and a wolf, 
WO'LFISH. 2. | from e.] Reſem bling a 
wolf in qualities or torm. L' Eftrange. 
WO'LEFSBANE. {{ welf and bane. A poiton- 
ous plant; sconite. Miller. 
WO'LFSMILK. / An herb, Ainjwwwrth, 
WO'LVISH. 4. | trom wolves, of wolf; . 
is more proper. ] Reſembhug a wolf. IIe. 
WOMAN. / [yipman, fimman, Saxon ; 
whence we yet prouounce women, ia the plu- 
ral, wimmen. Skinper. ] 
1. The female of the human race. Orway. 
2. A female attendant on a perſon of rank. 
Shakſteare. 
To WO'MAN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make pliant like a woman. Shak/peare. 
WO'MANED. a. | from woman. | Accompanied 
or united with a woman. Shakſpeare. 
WOMANHA'TER.,/#| womanand hater. | One 
that has an averſion tor the temale ſex. Swift. 
WO'MANHEAD. ? / [irom woman. ] Ihe 
WO'MANHOOD.? character and collect- 
ive qualities of a woman. Spenſer Donne. 
To WO'MANISE. v. a. [ from woman.) To 
emaſculate; to effeminate; to ſoſten. Sidney. 
WO'MANIGSH. a. [from woman.] Suitable to 
a woman; having the qualities of a woman ; 
relembling a woman. © Aſcham. 
WOMANKI'ND. /. [wemar and 3 The 
female ſex ; che race of women. dney. 
WO'MANLY. a. | from woman. ] 
1. Becoming a woman; ſuiting a woman; 
feminine; not maſculine. Donne. 
2. Not childiſh ; not girliſh. Arbuthnet. 


WO'MANLY. ad. { from woman.) Inthe man- 


ner of a woman; effeminately. 

WOMB. / [ wamba, Gothick ; pamb, Saxon; 
wemb, Illaudick.] 

1. The place of the fetus in the mother. SZ, 
2. The place whence any thing is produced. 

i Dryden. 
3. Any cavity. Addiſon, 

To WOMB. v. a. [from the noun. ] To en- 
cloſe ; to breed in ſecret. Shatfprar e. 

WO'MBY. a. ons womb, | Capacious. Shak. 

WOMEN. /, Plural of wvoman. 

WON. The pret. and part. pail. of wir. 

To WON. v.a. [yunlan, Sax. woner, German.] 
To dwell; to live; to have abode : not in 
uſe. | Fairfax. 

WON. /. [from the verb.] Dwelling ; habi- 
tation : obſolete. Spenſer, 

To WONDER. v. . [yund ian, Saxon; 


werdrr, Dutch. ] To be ſtruck with admira- 


WOO 


tion; to be pleaſed or ſurpriſed ſo as to be 
aſtoniſhed. South. 
WONDER. / {ſpundon, Saxon; wonder ; 
Dutch. ] 
1. Admiration ; aſtoniſhment; amazement ; 
ſurprife cauſed by ſomething uauſual or un. 
expected. | Bac. 
2. Caute of wonder; a ſtrange thing; fome. 
thing more or greater thau can be expectcy, 
Carew. 
3. Any thing mentioned with wonder. 
Watts. 
WO'NDERFUL. . [wonder and full Ad. 
mirable; (ſtrange; aſtoniſhing. Milton. 
WO'NDERFULLY. ad. [trom worderfu! | 
In a wonderful. manner; to a wonderful 
degree. Addiſ:n. 
WO'NDERMENT, /. [ from wonder. | Aiton- 
iſhment; amazement, Stenſer. 
WO'NDERSTRUCK. a. [wonder and Hr 
Amazed. Dryden. 
WO'NDROVUS. a. ſcontrated from wonder- 
aus, of wonder, | Admirable;; marvellous ; 
ſtrange; ſurpriſing. ; Dryden. 
WO'NDROUSLY. ad [ſtrom .,. 
1, To a ſtrange degree. Drayton. 
2. In a ſtrange manner. Chapman. 
To WONT, 7 „. preterit and participle 
To be WONT. wont,| puntan, Sax. get n 
Dutch. ] To be accuſtomed ; to uſe; to be 
uſed. a Bacon. 
WONT. / [from the verb.] Cuſtom ; habit; 
ule : out of ule. 
WO'N'T. A contriction of would not, uſed for 
will not. 
WO'NTED. part. a. [from the verb.] Ac- 
cultomed ; uled ; uſual. Dryden. 
WO'NTEDNESS. / from worted. ] State ot 
being accuſtomed to: not uſed K. Char. 
WO'NTLESS. 4. rom wort, ] Unaccuftom- 
ed; unuſual: obfolete. Spenſer, 
To WOO, v. a. [ apozod, courted, Saxon. | 
1. To court; to ſue to for love. Pope. 
2. To court folicitouſly ; to invite with im- 
portunity. Davies. 
To WOO. . x. To court; to make love. 
Dryden. 
WOOD. a. [Crod, Saxon ;  ww2ed, Dutch. ] 
Mad ; furious; raging : ' obſolete. Spenſer. 
WOOD. / Crude, Saxon ; word, Dutch, ] 
1. A large and thick collection of trees. 
Dryden. 
2. The ſubſtance of trees ; timber, Bl. 
WOGDA'NEMONE. /, A plant. 
WOO'DBIND 7 / did, Saxon. ] Ho- 
WOO'DBINE. ge ſuckle. Prac ham. 
WOO'DCOCK. / [ poducoc, Saxon. ] A bird 
of paſſage with a long bill. It is a word l- 
dicrouſly uſed for a dunce, + Shakſpeare. 
WOO'DDRINK. / DecoQion or infuſion of 


medicinal woods, as faſlafras. Floyer. 


'WOO'DED. 2. [from wood. ] Supplied with 


Day Arbuthnot. 
WOO DEN. a. | from wood. ] 
1. Ligneous; made of wood, Shakſpeare. 
2. Clumſy ; awkward. Collier. 


Milton. 
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WOO'DFRETTER, /. {teres, Latin. ] An in- 
ſect; a woodworm. Ainſworth, 
WOO'DHOLE. / [weed and bee. } Place 
where wood is laid up. Philips. 
WOO'DLAND, / [w9d and land.] Woods; 
ground covered with woods, Fenton, 
WOO'DLARK, / A melodious fort of wild 
lark. 

WOO'DLOUSE. / [wood and Zoufe.] An in- 
ſet. Notwithitanding the appellation of 
millepes, it has only fourteen pair of ſhort 
legs ; it is a very ſwitt runner, but it can oc- 
caſionally roll ĩtſelt up into the form of a ball, 
They are found under old logs of wood or 
large ſtones,” or between the bark and wood of 


decayed trees. Hill. 
WOO'DMAN. /. [wood and man.] Aﬀportl- 
man; 2 hunter. Pape. 


WOO'DMONGER. /. [wood and monger.| A 
woodleiler. 

WOODNI'GHTSHADE. J A plant. 

WOO'DNOTE. V Wild muſic. Milton. 

WOO'DNY MPH. {. [wood and nympd.] A 
fabled goddeſs ot th words. Milian. 

WOODO'FFERING. {. Wood burnt on the 
altar. b Nehemiah. 

WOO'DPECKER /F. | weed and peck; picus 


martius,. Latin.] A bird. The ſtructure of 


the tongue of the woodpreker is very ſingular, 
whether we look at its great length, or at its 
ſharp horny bearded point, and the gluey mat- 
ter at the end, the better to (tab and draw lit- 
tle maggots out of wood, Derham, 
WOO'DPIGEON, or H#Hoodculver. .. A wild 
igeon, 
WOO'DROOF. . An herb. Ainſworth. 
WOO'DSARE. /. A kind of ſpittle found upon 
herbs, as lavender and ſage, Bacon, 
WOO'DSEERE./. | w»od and ſcere. ] The time 
when there is no ſap in the tree, Tuffer. 
WOO'DSORREL. / (ov, Latin. ] A plant. 
WOO'DWARD. / [ w:2d and ward. A fo» 
reſter. 
WOO'DY. a, [ from $0909. ] 
1, Abounding with wood. Milton. 
2. Ligneous; conſiſting of wood. Locke, 
3. Relating to woods; 1ylvan. Spenſer. 
WOO'ER. V [from ws, ] One who courts a 
woman, ; Chapman. 
WOOF. / [from me : 
1. The ſet of threads that croſſes the warp; 
the weſt. Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth. ' . Milton. 
WOO'INGLY, ad. {from wooing.] Pleafingly; 
ſo as to invite to ſtay, Shakſpeare. 
WOOL. [pul, Saxon; wellen, Dutch. 
1. The fleece of ſheep that which is woven 
into cloth, Raleigh. 
2. Any ſhort thick hair, Shakſpeare. 
WOOLFEL. V [ wo and fel. ] Skin not ſtrip- 
ped of the wool, Davies. 
WOO'LLEN, a. [from 2] Made of wool 
not figely dreſſed, and then-e ufed likewiſe 
for aay thing coarſe, Shakſpeare, Bacon, 
WOO'LEN, / Cloth made of wool, Hladidras, 
WUO'LLY, a. [ from 0“. 7 
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1. Clothed with wool, Sballſpeare 
2. Confiſting of wool, Dryden. 
3. Reſembling wool, Philips. 
WOO LPACKE. N 
WOO'LSACK. c 5 1 » pack, and /ach. ] 


1, A bag of wool ; a bundle of wool. 
2 The ſeat of the judges in the houſe of 
lords. Dryden. 
3. Any thing bulky without weight. Cleavel, 
WOO'LWARD. 44. [wool and ward.] In 
wool : not uled, Soakſpeate, 
WORD, / [ pop, Saxon -weord, Dutch. 
1. A ſingie part ol ſpeech, Dope. 
2. A ſhort diſcourſe. Tillotſon; 
3. Talk; diſcourſe. Denbam, 
4. Diſpute ; verbal contention, Shakſpeare. 
5. Language; oral expreſſion. Boyle. 
6. Promiſe. Dryden. 
7, Sigaal ; token; order. Shakſpeare. 
8, Account ; udings; —_ + Ds 
9. Declaration; fe expreſſed. Dryden. 
10. „ 4 of Piety. 
11, Scripture; word of God. Woitgift: 
12, The ſecond perſon of the ever adorable 
Trinity. A fcripture term. Milton. 
To WORD. v.a. {irom the noun. ] To diſpute. 
. Z Eftrange. 
To WORD, v. a, To exprels in proper words. 
Addiſon; 
WO'RDY. a. [from worg.] Verboſe; full of 
words. Popes 

WORE. The preterit of «wear. 

To WORK. v. x. preterit worked, or wrought. 

[pcopcan, Saxon; werten, Dutch.) 
1. To labour; to travail; to toil Shakſpeare; 
2. To be in action; to be in motion. D- den. 
3. To att; to carry on operatiouss AMi/ton. 


4. To operate as a manutacturer. Ifaih. 
5. To ferment. ace. 
6. To operate; to have effect. Clarendon. 
7. To obtain dy diligence. Shakſpearr. 


8, To act internally; to operate as a purge, 
or other phyſick. Crew. 


9. To act as on a ſubject. S$wi/?. 
10. To make way. Milton, 
11, To be toſſed or agitated. Addifen. 


T, WORK, v. a, 

1. To labour; to manufacture; to form by 
labour. Raleigh. 
2. To bring by action into any ſtate. Addi/or. 
3. To influence by ſucceſſive impulſes. Bacon. 

4. Yo make by gradual labour, or continued 

violence. Addiſon. 

5. To produce by labourʒ to effect. Drummond. 

6. To manage in a ſtate ot motion to put in- 


to motion. Arbuthnot. 
7. To put to labour; to exert. Addiſon. 
8. To embroider with a needle, Spectater. 


9. Te Work out. To eſſect by toil. Addiſon. 

10. Toa Work out. Toerafe; to efface. Dry, 

11. To Work vp. To raiſe. Atterbury. 

12. To Work wp. Toexpend in any wor 

as materials. | 
WORK, / [ peonc, Saxonz werk, Dutch. 

1. Toil; labour employment. 


2. A ſkate of labour, Temple, 


Dryden. 
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3. Bungling attempt. Stilling feet. 
4- Flowers or embroidery of the needle. Law. 
5. Any fabrick or compages of art. Pope. 
b. Action; feat; deed, Hammond. 
7. Any thing made. Donne, 
8, Operation. Digby. 


Effect; conſequence of agency. Milten. 
10, Management; treatment. Shakſpeare. 
11. Te ſet on Work, To employ; to engage: 

oer. 

WO RKER. / {from wrt. ] One that works. 

| South. 

WO*'RK FELLOW. / wer and He.] One 
engaged in the ſame work with zusther. Rome. 

WORKHOUSE. ö [from work and 


2 


WO'RKINGHOUSE. { 2%.) 
1, A place in which any manufacture is car- 
ried on. Dryden. 


2. A place where idlers and vagibonds are con- 
demned to labour. Atterbury. 
WO'RKINGDAY, / (ut and day.] Day on 
which labour is permitted; not the ſabbath, 
Shakſpearr, 
WO'REMAN. / [work and man. ] An artiti- 
cer ; a maker of any thing. Addiſon, 
WO*'RKMANLY. a. from wor kman. ] Skil- 
ful ; well-perſormed ; workmanlike. 
WO'RKMANLY. ad. Skilfullyg in a manner 
becoming a workman. Shakſpeare. 
WO'RKMANSHIP. / [from workman. ] 


1. Manufacture; ſomething made by any one, 


Tillotſon. 


2. The ſkill of a worker; the degree of (kill 


diſcovered in any manufacture. Spenſer. 
3. The art of working. Woodward. 
WO RKMASTER Ve and maſter.) The 
perſormer of any-work. Milton. 
WO'RK WOMAN. / {work and woman.] 
1. A woman ſkilied in needlework. Spenſer. 
2. A woman that works for hire. 
WO'RK YDAY. /. [ corrupted from working- 
52 The day not the ſabbath.  Gez. 
WORLD. /.fronit, Saxon: were/d, Dutch. 
1. World is the great collective idea of all bo- 
dies whatever. Locke, 
2. Syſtem of deings. Milton. 
3. The earth ; the terraqueous globe. ficylix. 


4. Preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Sbalſpeure. 
5. A ſecular life, Rogers. 
6. Publick life ; the publick. Shakſpeare. 


7. Buſineſs of life ; trouble of life. SH. 
8 Great multitude. : Sanderſon. 


9. Mankind; a hyperbolical expreſſion tor 


many: all the world is a favourite phraſe, 


in French, for many. Clarendon. 
10. Courſe of lite. Clarifſa. 
11. Univerſal empire. Prior. 
12. The manners of men; the practice of life. 

Swift. 


13. Every thing that the wer/dcontains. Law, 


14. A large tract of country ; a wide compaſs 
of things. | Cowley, 
« 15. A collection of wonders ; a wonder: ob- 
ſoiete. Knolless. 


16. Time: now only uſed inthe phraſe Yorld 
without end, | 
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17. in theWoz Lv. In poſſibility... Addi/an, 
18. For all the Wos ep. Exattly. S, ney. 
WO'RLDLIN ESS./. {from world/y.] Cove. 
touſneſs ; addicted neſs to gain. 
WO'RLDLING.#.[trom'wor/d.] A mortal ſet 
upon profit. Hocker. 
WO'RLDLY. a. | from 2w9r/d.}] 
1. Secular; relating to this lite, in contra. 
diſtinction to the lite to come. Atter bury, 
2. Bent upon this world ; not attentive to a 
future ſtate. | Milton. 
3. Human; common; belonging te the world. 
Raleigh, 
WO'RLDLY. ad. [from d.] With relation 
to the preſent life, South, 
WORM. / [pypm, Saxon; worm, Dutch; 
vermis, Latin. f : 
1. A ſmall harmleſs ſerpent that lives in the 


. earth. Sandys. 
2. A poiſonous ſerpent. Shakſpeare. 
3- Animal bred in the body. Har vey. 


4. The animal that ſpins filk. Shak/peare. 
5. Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. Sh, 
6. Something tormentivg. Milton, 
7. Any thing vermiculatcd, or turned round ; 
any thing ſpiral. * Moxon. 
To WORM. v. . [ from the noun. ] To work 
ſlowly, ſecretly, aud gradually. Herbert. 
To WORM. v. a. 
1. To drive by Now and ſecret means, per- 
haps as by a ſcrew. Swift, 
2. To deprive a dog of ſomething under his 
tongue, which is ſaid to prevent him from 
running mad, Mere. 
WO RMEATEN. 2. [ and cater. ] 
1. Gnawed by worms, Spakſpeare, 
2. Od; worthleſs. Denne. 
WO'RMWOOD. /. [from its virtue to kill 
worms in the body; perhaps properiy worms 
E. wort. ] A plant. Ot this plaut there are 
' thirty-two ſpecies, one of which, the common 
wormTwo2d, grows in the roads. Miller, 
WO'RMY. a. [from 4y2rm.] Fall of worms. 
Milton. 
WORN. The part. paſſive of wear. Horn our, 
is quite conſymed. Dr yarn. 
WO'RNIL. / In the backs of cows in the ſum- 
mer are maggats generated, which in Elen 
they call urn Derham. 
To WO'RRY. v. 3. [ popigen, Saxon. 
1. To tear, or mangle, as a beaſt tears its 
Charles. 


prey. King 

2. To haraſs or perſecute brutally. Sw//7. 

WORSE. 4. The comparative of bad, | fipy, 
Saxon.] More bad; more ill. orke. 


WORSE. ad. In a manner more bad. Sh44/þ. 
The WORSE. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. The loſs; not the advantage ; not the bet - 


ter. 2 King:. 
2. Something leſs good. Clariſſa. 
To WORSE. v. a [from the * 10 
put to diſadvantage : not uſed. ilt on. 


WO*'KSER. 2. A barbarous word, formed by 
corrupting worſe with che uſual —_—_— 
termination. rydens 


WO'RSHIP. [peopnSycype, Saxon-] 
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. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. P/a/ms. 


. A charaQter of honour, Sb gare. 
. A title of honour. Dryden. 
A term of ironical reſpect. Pope. 
. Adoration; religious act of reverence. Air, 
Honour; refpet ; civil deference. Luke. 
. Idolatry of lovers ; ſubmiilive refpect. Sh. 
D WO'RSHIP. v a. [from the noun. | 
1. To adore; to honour or venerate with re- 
ligious rites. Milton. 
2. To reſpect ; to honour ; to treat with civil 
reverence.  Shakſpeare. 
3. To honour with amorous reſpect. Curew. 
To WO'RSHIP. v. #. To perform acts ot ado- 
ration. i Kings. 
WO'RSHIPFUL. a. CH and fill. | 
r. Claiming reſpect by any character or 
dignity. South, 
2. A term of ironical reſpect. Stilling fleet. 
WO'RSHIPFULLY. a4. Reipectſully. 544. 


+> ww » 
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WO'RSHIPPER. /.[ trom worfsip. | Adorer ;. 


one who worſhips. _» Addiſon, 
WORST. [the ſuperlative of 5ad, formed trom 
worſe, ] Moſt bad; moſt ill. Locke. 
WORST. / The moſt calamitous or wicked 
ſtate ; the utmoſt height or degree of any 


thing ill. f Dryden. 
To WORST, v. a. [from the adjefive. | To 
deſeat ; to overthrow. Suckling. 


WO'RSTED. / { trom ie, a town in Nor- 
folk, tamous tor the woollen mauufacture.] 
Woollen yarn ; wool ſpun. Pope. 
WORT. / ( pipt, Saxon; wort, gene, 
1. Originally a generai-name for an herd; 
whence it fill contiuues in many, as /ivere 
wert, ſpileenwort. 
2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 
3. [hypr, Sax. ] New beer, either unſer- 
© mented, or in the act of fermentation. Bacon. 
To WORTH, or Airs. v. . [peopban, Sax. ] 
To be. Now only retained ig ws 40517h, or 
wurth ; wo be. | Spenſer. 
WORTH, in the termination of the names of 
places comes from pon, a court or farm, or 


Pope, a ſtreet or road, Gibſon. 
WORTH. /. (rech, Saxon. ] 
1. Price; value. '_ Wicdward. 
2. Excellence ; virtue. Donne. 


3. — valuable quality. Sent. 
9. 


WORTH. a 
. Equal in price to; equal in value to. Shak. 
2. Deſerving of. atts, 


3. Equal in poſſeiſions to. Sandys. 
WO'RTHILY. ad. { from worthy. ] 
I. Suitably ; not below the rate of. Ray. 
2. Delervedly; according to merit. Dryden. 


5 Juſtly ; not without cauſe. Seuth. 
WO'RTHINESS. / {from qworthy.] 
1. Deſert; merit. Hooker. 


2. Excellence ; dignity ; virtue, Felder, 


| 3- State of being worthy ; quality of deſery- 


ing. Sidney. 
WO'RTHLESS. a. [from worth |] 
1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence, 


Shakſpeare. 
2. Having no value. Addiſon, 
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WO'RTHLESSNESS. /. [from worthleſs. ] 
Want of excelleuce z want of dignity ; want 
of value, | More. 

WORTHY. a. ſrom wertb.] 

1. Deſetving ; tuch as merits. Shat/peare. 
2. Valuable z noble; illuſtrious ; having ex- 
cellence or dignity. Davies. 
3. Having worth; having virtue. Digby. 
4- Suitable for any quality good or bad; 
equal in value; equal in dignity. OQOrydes. 
5 Suitable to any thing bad. Shatſpeare. 
6. Deſerving of ill. Deuteronomy. 

WO'RTHY. / [ from the adjective. ] A man 
laudable tor any eminent quality, particular- 
ly for valour. Tat ler. 

To WORT HV. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To render worthy ; to aggrandiſe ; to exult ; 
not uſed. Shakſpeare. 

To WOT. v. x. [pican, Saxon.] To know; 
to be aware: oblolete. Shakſpeare, 

WOVE. The pret. and part. paſſ. of weave, 

WO'VEN. The participle paſſive of weave, 

WOULD. The preterit of w4i//. | 
1. It is generally uſed 3s an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the force 
of the ſubjuuctive mood. Ray. 
2. Was or am refolved ; I wiſh or wiſhed to 
I am or was willing. Sidney. 
3. It is a familiar term for wiſh % do, of 16 


have. $Shakſpeare. 
4. It has the fignification of 7 wifh, or 1 
Dryden. 


pray. 

WO-ULDING. / [from wou/d. ] Motion of 
defire ; diſpoſition to any thing; propenſionz 
inclination ; incipient purpole. Flammend, 

WOUND. / [pund, Saxon ; wende, Dutch. } 
A hurt given by violence. Swift. 

To WOUND. v. a. [ trom the noun. ] To hurt 
by violence. | Shakſpeare. 

WOUND, The pret. and part. pal. ot wing, 

WO'UNDLESS. a. [from wound. ] Exempr 
from wounds. : 

WO'UNDWORT. {.[vu/reraria, Lat. ]A plant. 

WORX. The preterit of wax, Hecame. 

WOXE. F Obſolete. Spenſer. 

WO'XEN. The participle of To wax. Sperjer. 

WRACK. / [ wrack, Dutch; ppacce, Sx, ] 
1. Deſtruction ot a ſhip j wreck. Dryden. 
2. Ruin; deſtruction. 

To WRACK. v. 4. (= the noun, ] 
1. To deſtroy in the water; to wreck. 

2. It ſeems in Milton to mean, to rock,to ſhake. 
3. To torture; to torment ; to rack. Corley, 

To WRA'NGLE. v. ». | trom worangbheſeur, 
Dutch. ] To diſpute peeviſhly ; to quarrel 
perverizly ; to altercate; to ſquabble. Pope. 

WRA'NGLE, / | from the verb.] A quarrel; 
a perverfe ditpute. Swift: 

WRA'NGLER. / [from wrang/e.] A per- 
verſe, peeviſh, diſputative man. Herbert. 

To WRAP. v. 4. preterit and participle paſſ. 
wrapped ot wraft. [hpeonplan, Saxon, ts 
turn ; eier, Danith. ] 
1. To roll together; to complicate. Fairfax. 
2. To involve; to cover with ſomething 
rolled or throws round, - Dryden, 


Milton. ; 


WR E 
J. To compriſe ; to contain. Addiſon. 
4. ToWn ay up. To involve totally. K. 
5. It is often eorruptly written for rap or rap, 
trom rapie, Latin. 5 
WRA PPER. / [from wrap.] 
1, One that wraps. 


2. That jn which any thing is wrap 
WRATH. / {yhad, Saxon; wreed, cruel, 


Dutch. ] Anger ; fury ; rage. Spenſer. 
WRA'THFUL. . [wrath and full.) Angry; 
furious; raging. rat. 


WRA TIIF Ul I. v. ad. [from wrathſul | Fu- 


riouſly; paſſionately. Shakſpeare. 
WRA'THLESS. #. TR wrath. ] Free from 
anger. Waller. 


To WREAK. v. 4. old preterit and participle 
allive wrote and wroken, now wreaked. 
ꝓhæcan, Saxon; wrecken, Dutch. ] | 

1. To revenge: not uſed. Fairfax, 
2. To execute apy violent deſign, Smith, 

WREAK. /. [from the verb.] Obſolete. 

1. Revenge; vengeance. Spenſer, 
2. Paſſion; furious fit. Shakſpeare, 
WRE'AK FUL. . [from weeak.} Revenge- 


ful ; angry: not in uſe. Chapman. 
WREATH / [ppeod, Saxon. ] 

1. Any thing curled or twiſted, Smith. 

2. A garland ; a chaplet. Roſcommon. 


To WREATH. v. a. pret. wreathed; part. 
paſſ. wreathed, wreathen, [from the noun. ] 
1. To curl; to twiſt; to convolve. Bacon. 
2. To writhe, Gay. 
3. To interweave ; to entwine one in another. 

e, | South. 
4. To encircle as a garland. Prior. 
5. To encircle as with a garland ; to dreſs in 
2 garland. Dryden. 

To WREATH. v. x. To be interwoven; ia be 
intertwined. Dryden. 

WRE'ATHY. a. [from wreath.] Spiral; 
curled ; twiſted. run. 

WRECK. /. [ppecce, Saxon, a miſerable per- 

fon ; wracke, Duich, a thip broken. ] 
1. Dettruction by being driven on rocks or 
ſhallows at ſea ; deſtruction by fea. Daniel. 
2. Diſſolution by violence. Milton. 
3. Ruin; deſtrution, Shakſpeare. 
4. The thing wrecked. 

To WRECK. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 

1, To deftroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands. 
| Spenſer. 
2. To ruin, Daniel. 

To WRECK. 2. x. To ſuffer wreck. Milton. 

WREN / \ rnenna, Sax. | A fmall bird, Szak. 

Jo WRENCH. v, a. | x plngan, Sax. wrenghen, 


Dutch. ] 

1. T's pull by violence; to wreſt ; to force, 
Bacon. 

2. To ſprain; to diſtort. Swift, 


WRENCH. / {from the verb.] 

t. A violent pul} or twiſt. 
2. A ſprain. 

To WREST. v. a. [ppzycan, Saxon ] 
1. To twiſt by violence; to extort by writh- 
ing or force. Addiſon. 
2. To diſtort ; to writhe; to force. Hooker. 


Locke, 


Ad. 
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WREST. /. [from the verb.] Diftortion ; vi. 


olence. Hotter. 
WRE'STER. / [from 201 eff. ] He who wretts. 
Te WRE'STLE. v. „. | from wref.] 
1. To contend who ſhall throw the other 
down, Shakſpearec, 
2, To ſtruggle; to contend. Clarendon, 
WRE'STLEKR. /. 3 wreſtle. | | 
1. One who wreſtles ; one who proſeſſes the 
athletick art. | Denham. 
2. One who contends in wreſtling. Hallen. 
WRETCH. V [ ppecca, Saxon. | 
1. A miſerable mortal. Pricr, 
2. A worthleſs ſorry cr#ature. | Sidney. 
3. It is uſed by way ot flight, or ironical pity, 


or contempt. | Drayton. 
WRE”CCHED. a. [from wrerch. ] 
1. Miſerable ; unhappy. Dryden, 


2. Calamitous ; afflilive, 
3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthleſs. Hooker, 
4. Defpicable ; hate fully contemptible. Sid. 
WRE'TCHEDLY. ad. { from wretched.) 
1. Miſerably ; unhappily. Clarendon. 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably. South, 
WRE'TCHEDNESS. / { from wre/ched. | 
1. Miſery; unhappineſs; afflifted ſtate. Kal. 
2. Pitfulneſs ; deſpicablencts. | 
WRE'TCHLESS. a. Carelets; mindleſs ; 
heedlefs : properly rechleſs. Hammond. 
To WRUGGLE. v. . Irhizan, Saxon ; rug- 
geten, Dutch. ] To move to and fro with 
thort motions. Swift, 
To WRV/GGLE. v. a. To put in a quick re- 
ciprocating motion. Fludibrar, 
WRIGHT. / fynthra, pyphta, Saxon. } A 
workman ; an artihicer; a maker; a manu- 
facturer. Cheyne. 
To WRING. v. 4. preterit and part. paſl. 
urin ged, and wrung. [Thinzan, Saxon. | 
1. To twiſt ; to turn round with violence. 


Leviticus. 

2. To force by contortion. Hotter. 

3. To ſqueeze; to preſs. Shakſpeare. 
4. To writhe. | Shalfpeare, 

5. Topinch, Clarendon. 

6. To force by violence; to extort. Milton. 

7. Toharafs; to diſtreſs; to torture. Koſcom. 
8. To diſtort; to turn to a wrong purpole, 

85 Aſcham, 

9. To perſecute with extortion. Hayward, 

To WRING. v. x. To writhe with angwih. 
0 Shatfſpeare. 
WRINGER, £ [ from 20 1 One wha 


ſqueezes the water out ot clothes NAA pcdte. 


WRI'NKLE. / [ppiacle, Saxon ; intel, 


Dutch. ] 

1. Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or the 
face. Howel. 
2. Rumple of cloth. 

3. Any roughneſs. Dryden, 


To WRI'NKLE. +: a. | ppinchian, Saxon. ] 


1. To corrugate ; to contract into furrows. 
| Bacon, 


2. To make rough or uneven. Milton, 
WRIST. / [pyppt, Saxon.] The joint by 
which the hand 1s joined to the arm. 5rown. | 


WRO 


"WRI'STBAND. Y Cue and band] The faſt- 
ening of the ſhirt at the hand. ; 


WRIT. / ffrom write. | 
1. Any thing written; ſcripture. Xrolles. 
2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is 
lummoned as an oftender. rior. 
3. A legal inſtrument. Hife. 
WRIT. The preterit of torte. : 
Te WRITE. v. 4. preterit writ, or wrote x 
part. pail, evritten, writ, or wrote. hidan, 
aphican, Saxon, | 
1. To expreſs by means of letters. SH. 


2, Toengrave ; to impreſs. Locke. 
3. To produce, as an author. Glanville. 
4. To tell by letter. Prior, 


Yo WRITE. v. x. 
1. To perform the a of writing. SHH. 


. - 2. To play the author. Addiſon. 
3. To tell in books. Shakſpeare. 
4 To ſend letters. t Efdras. 


5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled; to uſe 

the ſtyle of. Ben Jenſon. 

6. To compoſe ; to form compoſitions. Fe/ton. 
WRITER. / [from write. ] : 

1. One who practiſes the art of writing. 

2. An author. | Swift. 
To WRITHE. v. a. [ppiSan, Saxon. ] 

1. To diſtort; to detorm with diſtortion. $5. 
2. To twitt with violence. Addifon. 
3. To wreſt ; to force by violence; to tor- 

ture ; to diſtort, Hooker. 

4. To twiſt, | Dryden. 
To WRITHE, v. . To be convolved with 

Agony or torture, Addiſon, 
To WRIU'THLE. v. 3. [from writhe.) To 
wrinkle; to corrugate : oblolete, Spenſer. 
WRI'TING. / {from vit. 

1. A legal inftrument; as the writing: of an 

eſtate, Seller. 

2. A compoſure z a book, Hooker. 
3. A written paper of any kind, Shakſpeare. 
WRITING MASTER. / One who teaches 

to write. Dryden. 

WRI'TTEN. The participle paſſive of write, 
WRO/KEN. The part. pat. of To wreak. 
, WRONG, V [pnange, Saxon. ] 

1. An injury; a deſigned or known detri- 

ment; not right; nut juſtice. Dryden. 

2. Errour; not right; not truth. Roſcommon. 

WRONG. a. [ from the noun. ] 

1. Not morally right; not juſt; not agree - 

able to propriety or truth. Addiſon. 


WRY 


2. Not phyſically right; vofit; unſuitable. 
5 Hu-. 
3. Acting improperly. Young. 
WRONG. ad. Not rightly; amiſs. Pope. 
To WRONG. v. a. [from the noun. ] To in- 
jure; to uſe unjuſtly. Hooker. 
WRONGDO'ER. V | wrong and deer. An in- 
jurious perſon. Aylife. 
WRO'NGER. 7. from wrong.] He that in- 
jures; he that does wrong. Raleigh. 
WRO'NGFUL. a. | wrong and u.] Inju- 
rious ; unjuſt. Shakſpeare. 
WRO'NG FULLY. ad. Unjuſtly. + Sidney, 
WRO/NGHEAD. a. | wrong and Head. 
WRONGHE'ADED. ; Having a perverſe un- 
derſtanding. Pope. 
WRO/NGLESSLY. 24. [from wrongle/z.] 
Without injury to any. | Siqney. 
WRO'NGLY. «ad. | from wrong. ] Unjuttly ; 
amiſs, ' Locke. 
WROTE. The pret. and part. of wwr/te. | 
WROTH. {ppad, Salon; wrod, Danifh.} 
Angry: out of uſe. | Genefis. 
WROUGHT. [ ppozd, Saxon. The pret. and 
rt. paſl, as it ſeems, of wort, as the 
Dutch wercken makes gerecht.] 


1. Effected; pet ſotr med. Stephens. 
2. Influenced ; prevailed on. Milton, 
3- Produced; caufed. Addifov. 
4. Attained ; worked. Milton. 
5. Gained; laboured. 3 
6. Operated. ilter. 
7. Uſed in labour. Deuteronemy, 
8. Worked ; driven. Bacon. 
9. Actuated. Dryden. 
to. Manufactured. Raleigh, 
11. Formed. 2 Corinthians, 
12. Excited by degrees. Swift. 
13. Guided ; managed. Miltor. 
14. Agitated ; diſturbed. Shatſpeare. 


WRUNG. The pret. and part. paſſ. of wring. 
WRV. a. [from ve. 
1. Crooked; deviating from the right direc- 
tion. Sidney. 
2. Diſtorted. Avbuthnor. 
3. Wrung; perverted ; wreſted. Auterbury. 
To WRV. v. n. [from the adjeQive.] To be 
contorted and writhed ; to deviate from the 
right direction. Sandys. 
To WRV. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
to deviate ; to diſtort. Sidney. 
WRY'NECK. V [:orguilla, Latin. ] A bird. 


X. 


Is a letter, which, 
language. 


though, found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh 


— EN 


J. To compriſe ; to contain, Addiſon. 
4. ToWz ay up. To involve totally. Ai. 
5. It is often corruptly written for rap or raps 
trom vaio, Latin. ; 
WRA'PPER. / [from wrap. ] 

1, One that wraps. 

2. That ia which any thing is wrapped. Ad. 
WRATH. / [ypad, Saxon; wreed, cruel, 

DOD] Anger ; fury ; rage. Spenſer. 
WRA'THFUL. . [wrath ard full.) Angry; 
furious; raging. Sprat. 
WRA'THFULLY. ad. [from wrarhſul | Fu- 


riouſly; paſſionately. Salate. 
WRA THLESS. a. N wrath. ] Free from 
anger, Waller. 


To WREAK. . 4. old preterit and participle 
flive wrote and wroken, now wreaked. 
ꝓhæcan, Saxon; wrecken, Dutch. | 

1. To revenge : not uſed. Fairfax. 

2. To execute apy violent deſign, Smith, 
WREAK. / [from the verb.] Obſolete, 

1. Revenge; vengeance. Spenſer. 

2. Paſſion; furious fit. Shakſpeare. 

WRE'AKFUL. . [from uva.] Revenge- 


ful ; angry ; not in uſe. Chapman. 
WREATH / [ppcob, Saxon.) 

1. Any thing curled or iwiſted, Smith. 

2. A garland; a chaplet. Roſcommon. 


To WREATH. v. a. pret. wreathed ; part. 
pal. wreathed, wreathen, [from the noun. | 
1. To curl; to twiſt; to convolve. Bacon. 
2. To writhe. Gay. 
3. To interweave ; to entwine one in another. 

; | South. 
4- To encircle as a garland. Prior. 
5. Toencircle as with a garland ; to dreſs in 
2 garland, Dryden. 

To WREATH. v. x. To be interwoven; ta be 
intertwined. Dryden. 

WRE'ATHY. a. [from wreath.] Spiral; 
curled ; twiſted. Brun. 

WRECK. /. ynæcce, Saxon, a miſerable per- 

ſon ; wracke, Duich, a thip broken. ] 
1. Deitruction by being driven on rocks or 
ſhallows at ſea ; deſtruction by ſca. Daniel. 
2. Diffolution by violence. Milton. 
3. Ruin; deſtruction. Shakſpeare. 
4. The thing wrecked. 

To WRECK. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 

1, To deſtroy by daſhing on rocks or ſands, 
: Spenſer. 

2. To ruin. Daniel. 

To WRECK. &. x. To ſuffer wreck. Milton. 

WREN. / \rnennsa, Sax. | A ſmall bird, S4ak. 

Ts WRENCH. v. a. Y pingan, Sax. wrenghen, 


Dutch. 

1. To pull by violence; to wreſt; to force, 
5 Bacon. 

2. To ſprain; to diſtort. Swift, 


WRENCH. / {from the verb.] 
1. A violent pull or twiſt. 
2. A ſprain. | 
To WREST. v. a. {ppzycan, Saxon | 
1, To twiſt by violence; to extort by writh- 
ing or force. Addiſon. 


Locke. 


2. To diſtort ; to writhe; to force. Hooker. 


WRT 


WREST, / [ſrom the verb.] Diftortion ; vi- 
olence. | Hotter, 
WRE'STER. / [from v g.] He who wreſts. 
To WRE'STLE. v. . from .] 
1. To contend who ſhall throw the other 
down, Shakſpeare, 
2. To ſtruggle; to contend. Clarendon, 
WRE'STLEK. / LOG wreſtle.) 
1. One who wreſtles ; one who proſeſſes the 
athletick art. | Denham. 
2. On: who contends in wreſtling. Haller. 
WRETCH. V Decca, Saxon. | 
1. A miſerable mortal. Prics, 
2. A worthlefs ſorry c reature. Sidney. 
3. It is uſed by way ot flight, or ironical pity, 


or contempt. Drayton. 
WRE'TCHED. a. [from wrerch. } 
1, Miſerable ; unhppy. Dryden. 


2. Calamitous ; afflictive. 
3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry ; worthleſs. Hoker, 
4. Defpicable ; hateſully contemptible. Sd. 
WRE'TCHEDLY. ad. { from wretched.) 
1. Miſerably ; unhappily. Clarendn. 
2. Meanly ; deſpicably. South, 
WRE'TCHEDNESS. / from wre/ched. | 
1. Mifery; unhappinels; afflicted ftate. Ka“. 
2. Pitifulneſs ; deſpicablencls. 
WRE'TCHLESS. a. Careleis; mindleſ; ; 
heedleſs : properly rechleſs. Hammond. 
ToWRI'GGLE. v. . Iyhigan, Saxon ; rug- 
gelen, Dutch. ] To move to and fro with 


hort mations. Swift, 
To WRIV/GGLE. v. a. To put in er re- 
ciprocating motion. udibrars. 


WRIGHT. , ſynihra, ry phta, Saxon] A 
work man; an artihicerz; a maker; a manu- 
facturer. Cheyne. 

To WRING. v. 4. preterit and part. paſt. 
wringed, and rung. [ Thinzan, Saxon. | 
1. To twift ; to turn round with violence. 


Leviticus. 

2. To force by contortion. Motion. 
3. To ſquecze; to preſs. Shakſpeare. 
4. To writhe. Shakſpeare, 
5. To pinch. Clarendon. 
6. To force by violence ; to extort. Milton. 
7. To haraſs; to diltre!s; to torture. Roſcom. 

* 8. To diſtort; to turn to a wrovg purpole. 

+ ; Aſcham, 

9. To perſecute with extortion. Hayward, 


To WRING.v. x. To writhe with angwih. 
Shatſpeare. 
WRINGER. /, [from wring.} One wha 
ſqueezes the water out of clothes Ape. 


WRI'NKLE. /. [ppincle, Saxon; 4 inke/, 


Dutch. ] | 
1. Corrugation or furrow of the ſkin or the 

face, Heel. 

2. Rumple of cloth. 

3. Any roughneſs. Dry den. 


To WRUNKLE. +: a. [ ppnchan, Saxon. ] 


1. To corrugate ; to contract. into furrows. 
Bacon, 


2. To make rough or uneven. Milton, 
WRIST. / [pyppt, Saxon.] The joint by 
which the hand is joined to the arm. Srown, 


WRO 
WRI'STBAND. / {rift and band.] The faſt 
ening of the ſhirt at the hand. a 


WRIT. /. from wrire. ] 
1. Any thing written; ſcripture.» Xrolles. 
2. A judicial proceſs, by which any one is 
ſummoned as an oftender. Prior. 
3. A legal inſtrument. Ayliffe. 

WRIT. The preterit of write. | 

To WRITE. v. 3. preterit writ, ar wrote z 
part. pail, zuritten, writs or wrote. [ ppCany 
aphican, Saxon, | | 
1. To expreſs by means of letters. Shakſp. 
2. Toengrave ; to impreſs. Locke. 
3. To produce, as an author. Glanville. 
4. To tell by letter. Prior. 

To WRITE. v. x. 
1. To perform the at of writing. Shakſp. 


2. To play the author. Addiſon. 
3. To tell in books. Shakſpeare. 
4 To fend letters. t Efdras. 


5. To call one's ſelf; to be entitled ; to uſe 
the ſtyle of. Ben Jonſon. 
6. To compoſe ; to form compoſitions. Felten. 

WRITER. / [from write. ] 

1. One who practiſes the art of writing. 
. 2. An author. Swift. 
To WRITHE. v. 2. [ppiSan, Saxon. ] 
1. To diſtort ; to detorm with diſtortion. Sb. 
2. To twiſt with violence. Addiſon. 
3. To wreſt ; to force by violence ; to tor- 
ture; to diſtort, Hooker. 
4. To twiſt, Dryden. 

To WRITHE, v. . To be convolved with 
agony or torture, Addiſon, 

To WRIU'THLE. . @. [from writhe.] To 
wrinkle; to corrugate : oblolete, Spenſer. 

WRI'TING. / [from st.] 

1. A legal inftrument; as the writing: of an 
eſtate, Seller. 
2. A compoſure 3 a book. Hooker. 
3. A written paper of any kind, Shatſpeare. 

WRI'TINGMASTER. /. One who teaches 
to write, Dryden. 

WRI'TTEN. The participle paſſive of write, 

WRO/KEN. The part. pail. of To wreak. 

WRONG. {. [ppange, Saxon. ] 

I. An injury; a defigned or known detri- 
ment; not right; nut juſtice. Dryden. 
2. Errour; not right; not truth. Roſcommon. 

WRONG. a. [ from the noun. ] 

1. Not morally right; not juſt; not agree- 
able to propriety. or truth. Addiſon. 


WRY 
2. Not phyſically right; vofit; unſuitable. 
4 F Swift, 
3. Acting improperly. Young. 
WRONG. ad. Not rightly; amiſs. Pope. 
To WRONG. v. @. [from the noun.] To in- 
jure; to uſe unjuſtly. Hooker. 
WRONGDO'ER. / \ wrong and dver. ] An in- 
jurious per ſon. Apylife. 
WRO'NGER. from wrong.] He that in- 
jures ; he that does wrong. Raleigh. 
WRO'NGFUL. a.{ wrong and full.] Inju- 
rious; unjuſt. Sbatſpearc. 
WRONGFULLV. ad. Unjuſtly. Sidney. 
WRO/NGHEAD. 2? a. | wrong and Head. 
WRONGHE'ADED. ( Having a perverſe un- 
derſtanding. Pope. 
WRO/NGLESSLY. ad. {from wwrongle/s.} 
Without injury to any. Sidney. 
WRO'NGLY. ad. | from wrong] Unjuſtiy; 
amiſs, | Lecke. 
WROTE. The pret. and part. of write. 
WROTH. {| ppad, Saxouz wrod, Daniſh.) 
Angry: out of uſe. CGenefis. 
WROUGHT. ynezd, Saxon. The pret. and 
rt. paſl. as it leems, of work ; as the 
Dutch wercken makes gerecht.] 


1. Effected; performed.. Stephens. 
2. Influenced ; prevailed on. Milton. 
3. Produced; cauſed. Addiſon. 
4. Attained ; worked. Milton. 
5. Cained; labouted. Shakſpeare, 
6. Operated. Milte v. 
7. Uſed in labour. Demuteronemy. 
8. Worked; driven. Bacon. 
9. Actuated. Dryden. 
10. Manufactured. Raleigh, 
11. Formed. 2 Corinthians, 
12. Excited by degrees. Swift. 
13. Guided ; managed: Miltor. 
14. Agitated ; diſturbed. Shatſpeare. 


WRUNG, The pret. and part. paſſ. of wring. 
WRV. a. [trom ue. | 


1. Crooked; deviating from the right direc- 


tion. Sidney. 
2. Diſtorted. Arbuthnar. 
3. Wrung; perverted ; wreſted. Auterbury. 
To WRV. v. . (trom the adjective.] To be 
contorted and writhed ; to deviate from the 
right direction. Sandys. 
To WRV. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make 
to deviate ; to diſtort. Sidney. 
WRY'NECK. /. {:orguilla, Latin. ] A bird. 


X. 


| *X ls x letter, which, though, found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Engliſh 


nguage, 


Y. 


4 74 


At the beginning of words, is commonly 
taken, but I think erroacouſly, for a 
 coulonant ; at the end, and when it followy a 
conſonant, is a vowel, and has the ſound of 7. 
It is uſed at the end of words, and whenever 
two i/'s would come together; and in words 
derived. from the Greek, to expreſs the . 
XY was much uſed by the Saxons, whence y 
is found for i in the old Engliſh writers. 
_ YACHT. / [a Dutch word. } A {mall chip for 
carrying paſſengers. p 
YARD, / [zeapd, Saxon. ] | 
1. Encloſed groun4 adjoining to a houſe, Dy. 
2. [end, Sax.] A meaſure of three feet. Tal. 
3. The ſupports of the fails. Dryden. 
YA'RDWAND. / | yard and wand.) A mea» 
ſure of a yard. Collier, 
YARE. a, [zeanppe, Saxon.] Ready; dexter- 
ous ; eager. Shakſpeare, 
YA'KELY. ad. Dexterouſly ; ſxilfully. Shak. 


YARN. / [zeann, Saxon. ] Spun wool ; wosl. 


len thread. Temple. 


To YARR. v. . [ from the ſound; hirrio, Lat.] 


To growl, or ſnarl like a dog. Ainſworth, 
YA'RROW, /. [ mill-folium, Lat ] A plant. 
YAWL. / A little veſſel belonging to a ſhip, 

for couvenience of patling to and from ic. 
To YAWN. v. . [zeonan, Saxon. | 

1. Togape ; to cicitate; to have the mouth 

opened involuntarily by fumes. Oryden. 

2. To open wide. Prior. 


3. Toexpreſs defire by yawning. Hooker. 
YAWN. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Ofcitation, Pope. 
2. Cape ; hiatus. . a Addiſon. 
YA'WNING, @. { from yawn, ] Sleepy ; flum- 
. bering. Shakſpeare. 


YCLA'D. part. for c/2d. Clothed. Shak/peare. 
YCLE'PED. [part. pail. of cleye, with y.] 
Called 3 termed ; named. Milton. 


YDRA'D, The old pret. of To dread. Spenſer. 


YE. The nominative plural of thou. 

YEA. ad. [ea, or eo, Saxon. ] Yes. Mattherv. 

To.YEAD, or YEDE. v. . preterit pode. To 

go; to march : oblolete. Spenſer. 
To YEAN v. . [eunan, Saxon]. To bring 

. young. Uſed ot ſheep. Mortimer. 

2 LING. / { from year. ] The young of 

eep. 

YEAR,” / [zean, Saxon.] 
1. Twelve months, or three hundred ſixty- 
five days. ; 

2. It is often uſed plurally, without a plural 
termination. Shalſpea e. 
3. In the plural, old age. 


old. Pope. 
YE'ARLY, a. from year. ] Annual; happen- 
ing every year ; laſting a year. Prior. 


YE'ARLY, ad. Annually ; once a year, Shak. 


Shakſpeare. 


D. yden.” 
YE'ARLING. 3. [irom car,] Being a year 


YES. 
To YEARN. v. . [eannan, Saxon.} To fee! 
great internal uneaſineſs. Genefis. 
To YEARN. v. a. To grieve ; to vex. Shak, 
YEAST. /. See VEST. | 
YELK. /. [from zealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The 
yellow part of the egg. It is commonly pro- 
nounced, and often written, yolk. Brown. 


To YELL. v. ». To cry out with herrour and 


agony. _— 
YELL. / A cry of horrour. ryden, 
YELLOW. a. ze ue pe, Sax. ghelenwe, Dut.] 
Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold. Mi/:. 
YE'LLOWBOY. J A gold coin. Arbuthnor. 
YE'LLOWHAMMER. / A bird. 
YE'LLOWISH, 2. [from yellow. ] Approach- 
ing to yellow, Woodward. 
YE'LLOWISHNESS. / [from yellowi}h. } 
Tke quality of approaching to yellow. e. 
YE'LLOWNESS. / [ trom;ye//oxs. ] 
1. The quality ot being yellow. Arburhner, 
2. It is uſed in Shakſpeare tor jealouly. 
YE'LLOWS. . A diſeaſe in hories. When the 
gall pipe is ſtopped up, that matter which 
mould be turned into gall is carried back into 
the blood, and tinctures it yellow. Far. Di&. 
To YELP. v. a. [ zalpan, Sax. ] To bark as a 
beagle - hound after his prey. Shakſpeare. 
YEO'MAN.F/. [from geman, Friſick, a villager.)] 
1. A man of a ſmall eſtate in land; a farmer; 
a gentlemaa farmer. Addiſon. 
2. It ſeeras to have been anciently a ceremo- 
nious title given to ſoldiers: whence we have 
{till yeoman of the guard. Bacon. 
3. It was probably a ſreeholder notadvanced 
to the rank of a gentleman. Shatſpeare. 
YEO'MANRY.y. ¶ from yeoman. } The col- 
lective body of yeomen, Bacon, 
To YERK, v. a. To throw out or move with a 
ſpring. A horſe is laid to vert, when he flings 
and kicks with, his whole hind quarters. F. D. 
YERK. / { trom the verb.] A quick motion. 
To YERN. v. a. See YEARNe 
YES. ad. zie, Saxon. 
1. A term of affirmation ; the affirmative 


particle oppoſed to no. More. 
2. It is a word of enforcement : even ſo; 
not only ſo, but more. Pope. 


YEST. / [zepr, Saxon. ] 
1, The foam, ſpume, or flower of beer in fer- 
mentation ; barm, Hudibrar. 
3. The ſpume on troubled water; foam ; froth. 
5 Shakſpeare, 


'YE'STER. 2. [ghift-r, Dutch, ] Being next 


before the preſent day. Dryden. 
YE'STERDAY./[zerrandiez, Sax. The day 


laſt paſt ; the day next before to-day, Shak. - 


YE'STERDAY. ad. On the day lalt paſt. Bac, 

YESTERNI'GHT. / The night betore this 
night. 

YESTERNI'GHT. a. On dhe night laſt paſt &. 


— 


- YLX. / [See Vox. ] The hiccough. 


one - ery 


YOL 


YE'STY, «. [from yef.] Frothy 


; ſpumy ; 
foamy. Shakſpeare. 
YET. conjun@.[zYT, ev, Zera, Sax. ] Never- 


theleſs ; notwithſtanding, however. South. 
YET. ad. 
1. Befide ; over and above. Atterbury. 


2. Still; the ſtate ill remaining the ſame. Ad. 
3. Once again. | Pope, 
4. At this time; ſo ſoon ; hitherto. Bacon, 
5. At leaſt; . Baker. 
6. It denotes continuance and enxtenfion, 
greater or ſmaller: he florm grew louder 


and yet luder. : Dryden. 
7. Still z in a new degree. L' Eftrange. 
8, Even; after all. Bacon. 
9. Hitherto, Hooker. 
YE'VEN, for given. Spenjer. 


YEW. / ſip, Saxon; vu, Welſh.] A tree of 
tough wood, uſed for bows. Prior. 
YE'WEN. a: [from e.] Made of the wood 
of yew, Spenſer. 


To YEX. wn. To have the hiccough. 
YFE'RE. ad. ye he, Sax. ] Together. Sper/. 
7 YIELD. v.a. [ʒeldan, Saxon, to pay. 

1. To produce; to give in return for cultiva- 


tion or labour, Arbuthnot. 
2. To produce in general. * 
3. To afford; to exhibit. cette. 
4. To give, as claimed of right. Milton. 
$. Toallow ; to concede. Hammond. 
. To permit; to grant, Dryden. 
7. To emit; to expire. Geneſis, 
. Torelign; to give up- Watts. 
9. To ſurrender. Xrollet. 


Te YIELD. v. . 8 
1. To give up the conteſt; to ſubmit. aten. 
2. To comply with apy perfon, or motive 


2 Proverbs. 
3. To comply with thi uired or en- 
kel. l n Milton. 
4. To concede; to admit; to allow; not to 
ny. Hakewill. 

5. To give place, as inferiour in excellence or 
any other quality. Dryden. 


YIE'LDER. [| from yie/d. One who yields. Sb. 
YOKE. / [zeoc, Saxon ; jock, Dutch. ] | 
I. Thebandage Raced on the neck of draught 


oxen. Pope. 
2. A mark of ſervitude; flavery. Dryden. 
3. A chain; a link; 2 bond. Dryden. 
4. A couple; two; a pair. It is uſed in the 
plural with the fingular termination. Broome, 
To VOK E. v. 4. [from the noun.} 
1. Td bind by a yoke te a carriage. D. yden. 
2. To join or couple with another. Dryden. 


3. Toenſlave; to ſubdue. Shakſpeare. 
4. To reſtrain ; to confine. 1 
8 A tree. 4 Ainſwerth. 
27 e and fellow, o 

YO'KEMATE. LS 3 
1. Companion in labour. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Mate; fellow. Hudibras. Ste pney. 
YOLD, for yie/ded. Obſolete. Spenſer, 


UX 


YOLK. /. [See VIX. J The yellow part of 
an egg. | Ray. 


a, 


YON, @. [zeond, Saxon.) Being at a 
YOND, diftance within view. 
YO'NDER. Shakſp. Ben Jenſen. Bacon. 
YON. | RS oy 

ad. At adiſtance within view. 
YOND. Milton. Arbuth 
YO'NDER. 1 #. Suter. 
YOND. a. Mad ; furious: perhaps tranſported 


with rage; under alienation of mind. Sper. 
YORE, or Of Yore. ad. [3$0zipa, Saxon. ] 
1. Long. penſer. 
2. Ofold time; long ago. Pope. 
YOU. pronoun. Coop, wuh, Saxon ; of ze, ye. | 
1. The oblique cale of ye. Epbefians. 
2. It is uſed in the nominstive. Dr ydin. 
3. It is the ceremonial word for the — 
perſon ſingular, and is always uted, except in 
ſolemn language. Hope. 
YOUNG. 4. Paz yeong, Sax. jong, Dutch. ] 
1. Being in the firit part of life ; not old. 
Covuley. 
2. Ignorant ; weak. Shakſpeare. 
YOUNG. /. The offspriag of animals collec- 


tively. Milton. 
YOU'NGISH. 3. [from young. ] Somewhat 
young. Tather. 


YOU'NGLING. . Jeonzlinz, Saxon. } Any 


creature in the firſt part of lite. Brown. 
YOU'NGLY. 24. [from young. ] h | 
1. Early in life. Shakſpeare. 


2. lgnocantly ; weakly.  _.. 
YOU'NGSTER.? 7/7. A 
YOU'NKER. {prin rior. 
YOUNGTH. / oung.] Youth: obſo- 

lete. 70 . Spenſer. 
YOUR. proxoxn. [Eopen, Saxon.] _ 

1. Belonging to you. Pope. 

2. Youas is uſed when the ſubſtantive goes 
before, or is unJerſtood : as, this is your Back, 
this book is yours. Shatſpeare. 
YOURSE'LEF. / { your and fe,] Yau, even 
ou: ye, not others. Shatſpeare, 
YOUTH. J | yeogud, Saxon. ] 

1. The part of life ſucceeding to childhood 

and adoleſcence. _ Arbuthnot. 

2, A young man. Dryden. 

. Young men. ColleQtively. Ben Jonſon. 
YOU'THFUL. a. CDi and fl.] 

1. Young, * © > Dryden. 

2. Suitable to the firſt part of life. Fa. bi 

3. Vigorous, as in youth. Bentley. 
YOU'THFULLY. ad. In a youthful manner. 
YOU'THLY. a. [trom youth. ] Young ; early 

in life : obſolete. Spenſer. 
YOU'THY. a. [ from youth. ] Young; youth- 

ful. A bad word. Spectator. 
YPI'GHT. participle. [ and pight, from 
pitch. Fixed. Spenſer. 
YUCK. /. [enden, Dutch. ] Itch. 
YULE. / [3eol, yeol, yehul, Sax. ] The time 
of Chriſtmas. 
YUX. A Saxon; ſometimes pronounced 
22 he hiccough, 


ZEU 

Is found in the Saxon alphabets, ſet 
down by grammarians, but is read in no 
word originally Teutonick : its found is uni- 
formly that of a hard s. No word of Engliſh 

original begins with z. 
ZA'FFAR. / Powder the cal of cobalt fine, 
ZA'FFIR. 5 and mix it with three times its 
weight of powdered flints ; this being wetted 
with common water, concretes into a ſolid 
maſs called zaffre, which from its hardneſs 
bas been miſtaken for a native mineral: Hl. 
ZA'NY. / One employed to raiſe laughter by 
his geſtures, actions, and ſpeeches; a merry 
Andrew; a buffoon. onne. 
ZA'RNICH. /. A ſubſtance in which orpiment 
is found ; it approaches to the nature of orpi- 
ment, but without its luſtre and foliated tex- 
ture. The common kinds of zarnich. are 
green and yellow, Hill. 
ZEAL. / [ &ndog; zelus, Lat.] Paſſionate ar- 
dour for any perſon or cauſe, Sprat. 
ZEA'LOT. /. | zeloteur, French; ne.] 
One paſſionately ardent in any cauſe, Sprat. 
ZEA'LOUS. a.{from zeal. ] Ardently pattion- 
ate in any cauſe. Taylor. 


ZEA'LOUSLY. ad. [from zea/oxs.] With 
paſhonate ardour, Swift. 


* 


lity of being zealous. 

ZE'CHIN. /. | trom Zecha, a place in Venice 
where the mint is ſettled for coinage. ] A gold 
coin worth about nihe thill:ngs ſterling. 

ZE'DOARY. / | ze4aire, Fr.] A ſpicy plant, 
ſomewhat like ginger in its leaves, but of a 
{weet (cent. 

ZED. / The name of the letter z. Shakſpeare, 

ZE'NITH. /. [ Arabick. ] The point overhead 
oppoſite to the nacir, Brown. 

ZE'PHYR. fe | zephyrus, Lat. ] The welt 

ZE'PHYRUS, wind ; and, particularly, 
any calm loft wind. Milton. 

ZEST. /. 

1. The peel of an orange ſqueezed inte wine. 
2. A reliſh ; a taſte added. Young.” 

To LEST. v. a. To heighten by an additional 
relith. . 

- ZETE'TICK. a. [ from G7ts.] Proceeding by 
inquiry. 

LEUGMA. from ZEntypa.] A figure in 
grammar when a verb agreeing with divers 
Bouns, or an adjective with divers ſubſtan- 


ZEA'LOUSNESS. / ¶ from æcalous.] The qua- 
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tives, is referred to one expreſsly, and to i 
other by ſupplement; as, luſt overcan 
ſhame, boldneſs fear, and madneſs reaſen. 
ZO'CLE./. [In architecture. ] A ſmall ſort & 
ſtand or pedeſtal, being a low ſquare piece d 
member, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, q 
the like, that needs to be raiſed ; alſo a lod 
ſquare member ſetving to ſupport a colun 
inſtead of a pedeſtal, baſe, or plinth. 4 
ZO'DIACK. / [ Zubrexis. ] 3 
1. The track of the ſun through the tweln 
ſigns; a great circle of the ſphere, contain 
ing the twelve figns. Bentley 
2. It is uſed by Milton for a girdle, 
ZONE. /. [ Gam zona, Latin. ] 1 
1. A girdle. Cranv il 
2. A diviſion of the earth. The whole ſur 
face of the earth is divided into five xe 
the firſt is contained between the two tro 
picks, and is called the torrid ze. Ther 
are two temperate zres, and two frigid 
zones, The northern temperate zone is ters 
minated by the tropick of Cancer and the 
arQick polar circle: the fouthern temperate 
krone is contained between the tropick of Ca 
pricorn and the polar circle : the frigid zoe: 
are circumſcribed by the polar circles, and 
the poles are in their centres. Suckling, 
3. Circuit; circumference. Milton, 
ZOO'GRAPHER. , [4 and A.] One 
who deſcribes the nature, properties, and 
forms of animals. Brown, 
ZOO'GRAPHY. / [of Zh and yed;u.]Ade- 
ſcription of the forms, natures, and proper- 
ties of animals. Glanville, 
ZOO'LOGY. / [ of g, and x. A trea- 
tiſe concerning living creatures. 
ZOO'PHYTE. JF. [ Za6pvrev.] Certain veget- 
ables or ſubſtances which partake of the 
nature both of vegetables and animals. 
ZO0O0'PHORICK Column. /. [Tn architecture] 
A ſtatuary column, or a column which bears 
or ſupports the figure of an animal. 
ZOO'PHORUS. JF. | Zawopopts.] A part de. 
tween the architraves and cornice, ſo called 
on account of the ornaments carved on it, 
among which were the figures of animals. 
ZOO'TOMIST. / [of Zworewie.] A difletor 
of the bodies of brute beaſts: << 
200 TOMY. V e,. ] Diſſectien of ue 
bodies of beaſts. | 


* 
* 


